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Diitriet rf Mw^eney, ft. 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the terenth daj 
in the thirtj'feventh year of the imlepeiMleiic^ 
States of America, Sax uil Allihsoit, of the sakl dis 
■ted in this ofl^ the title of a book, the right whcr 
proprietor, in the words foUowing^ to wit: 

** Ute QiuarteHy TheolonaU Magazine, and ReUrUnu Rebo 
principal^ by Jnember$ oj the JfroteitarU EpUcopm ( 

In eonformitjr to the Act of the Congress of the United Stat 
Act for the enoonragement of kamiog, bj securing the copies o 
books, to the authors and proprietors m such copies, daring the 
tioBOd;? and alw to the Act, entitled, ^ An Act supplementary 
m Act fir the encoDrafemcnt of leambg, W securing the cop 
aad books to the authors and proprietors of such copies, dun 
B M tim ed, and eit«kli» the Wnefiti thereof to the arts of 
ipd etwhing hJiteMiwl and other prin(a»'' 

ROBERT F 

Ckrh tf the DUtrv 
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ARIOUS considerations have induced the editors of this 

m 

work to present it to the publick, and solicit its patronage..^ ^'^ 
They have observed, not without concern, that almost all the *' ^ 
monthly publications calculated to convey religious knowledge j 
and information have been unfortunately dropt, and that the 
few which remain, drag on a sickly and precarious existence. ^ 

From what causes this failure mav have arisen would be im- -^ 

material, perhaps mvidious to inquire: but it must excite the 
regret of all the friends to religion, that periodical works of this 
nature have nearly ceased to circulate through our country; 
and this fact of course will secure their approbation to any 
fresh attempt to diffuse religious truth and intelligence in a 
more promising or permanent shape. By following the track in 
which their more able predecessors have failed, the conductors 
of the present work could not presume to look for success:— t 
They have therefore entered upon an untried course, by col- 
lecting materials for a quarterly instead of a monthly publica^ 
&n. The superiour advantages of such a plan are obvious to 
the editors, and they trust they will not be less so to the publick. 
It will afford room for more ample biographical details, theo- 
logical discussions, and religious intelligence. It will present 
to the reader a full and entire view of many important subjects, 
which in monthly publications must be frequendy interrupted, 
nd of course lose much of their interest and usefulness. In 
a pamphlet of sixty or seventy pages calculated to amuse by 
variety as well as to edify by instruction, discussion for the 
aost part must be very superficial, and biographical or histori- 
cal narrative so much compressed, as to leave on the mind faint 
and lifeless traces of those important lessons which general 
Uatory, and individual example are intended to inculcate. « 

.Hie conductors, therefore, of this ^larterly Magazine and 
Mepositoryy have preferred the plan of presenting their patrons 
wiAafew important selections, and choice original matter, on 
idigious subjects, to that of loading their pages with a multi" 
jGcity of unconnected and desultory paragraphs. Judging 
^ Am their own feelings, they presume that to a well regulated 
■ ^ttpedte respecting Uie high concerns of religion and morals, 
> .J^few solid articles, though seldom offered, will be more ac- 
'' I fpCahlf than the frequent occurrence of a profusion of daintieis 
-•' Igh calculated to nourish and invigorate the soul. In this, as 
I in nost other caaeS) variety is wisely sacrificed to substance; 
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Imd the principal end of the conductors is better answered, 

which, they can assure their readers, is no other, than to con- 

%ibute their mite towards the diffusion of evangelical know* 

, ledge among their fellow Christians of every denomination, and 

^Ibe implantation of genuine piety in their hearts. 
. At a time when books are multiplied to facilitate among all 
i|^^ classes of our citizens the elementary knowledge of useful sci- 
eilce, elegant arts, and ornamental literature, shall the principles 
of divine theology, the only science which ^^ can direct us to 
real felicity, as our chief end, and conduct us to it by the way of 
true religion," be confined almost exclusively to the libraries of 
the learned, or to its professional teachers and students? True, 
indeed, it is, that few besides professional men have leisure for 
that extensive reading and laborious investigation which can 
enable them to penetrate deeply into the theory of religion, 
into the attributes of its author, the evidences of its truths, 
and the sanctions of its laws. Yet surely it is the duty of every 
professing Christian of decent education to aim at being ready, 
m some degree, to be qualified and prepared ^^ to give an an- 
swer to every man that asketh him for a reason of the hope that 
is in him/' 

A periodical publication intended to subserve thus fer 
the interests of our common Christianity, cannot fail of 
being useful, and we trust acceptable also to religious read- 
ers of every denomination* Tnat it may fully answer this 
end, nothing acrimonious, nothing illiberal, nothing fanaticd 
will be admitted into its pages. It will be conducted on the 
great and leading principles of religion as taught by the primi- 
tive church, and restored at the reformation. Scripture alone 
shall be the standard and criterion of its orthodoxy and ethicks* 
** The bible only," says Chillingworth, " is the religion of 
protestants:'^ but as many learned and pious divines, while 
agreeing in the fundamental doctrines of religion, have differed 
in their interpretation of some scriptural passages of consider^ 
able importance, the conductors of the present work deem 
it necessary to adopt a well known system or body of Chris- 
tian doctrine, as well to preserve through their pages a unity 
of design, as to ground uie maxims of practical piety and in- 
ward religion, which they wish to inculcate upon one unifbnil^ 
solid and infallible foundation:— ^uch a system they believe is 
delivered in the articles of their church, and therefore from 
what they conceive to be the obvious and literal meaning of 
these articles, they will never depart. While steering by Hm 
polar star, they hope to escape the fate of many who have becH 
wrecked in the ocean of controversy, and to carry with them 
into the haven of truth the good wishes and prayers, not otily 






of tfaeir own, but of other Christian churches, who with but few 
exceptions, atad those less material, regard these articles with 
yeneraiion and assent. 

The editors will endeavour entirely to discard the sectarian 
sfint so long at variance with that spirit of unity ^ and that 
band of peace^ which ought to constitute me distinguishing 
marks of all Christian societies. On many subordinate sub^ 
iects there must be a difference of opinion among Christians; 
OQt so many and so important are the points of coincidence 
among them, that wlioever lends his aid to support and enforce 
dieniy must surely be engaged in a Godlike employment: ill 
oodiingless, than in promoting the endearing charities of life, 
m itrengthening the bonds of society, and extending the king- 
dom of love and harmony, which is the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer* 



The foDowing article, from the first number of the Christian 
Observer for January 1802, is inserted by the Conductors 
of this Magazine, as a specimen of the religious tenets wluch 
diqr mean to countenance always^ and occasionally to sup- 
port. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRBTIAX OBSERVER. 

In die Prospectus of the Christian Observer we are told, that 
Ae Editors chiefly intend to promote the increase of sound 
Aeological *' knowledge." What do they mean by «otm^/the- 
Ologr? Ton will say, perhaps, the answer is obvious; for die 
Rwp e ct ua informs the world, that the ^^ Editors are members 
of the Established Church;" and, with them, sound theology 
tert knean the doctrine of the Church of England. But, Sir, 
%Kxt ve various opinions upon this sul^ect; and, there has 
hUBa mueh dispute upon the question. What is the doctrine of 
tkeHkurch of Enghndf Will you refer me to the xxxix Arti- 
disl But tms is the very point in dispute: What is the true 
littr andmeaning of the xxxix Articles? Ask— <isk>— No, Sir: 
Hft-ftfehop JeweU, who, as Burnet affirms, *^ had a great share 
H ill tiiat was done in Queen Elizabeth's time, and Whose 
^iMtt ms a sure commentary on our Articles.'* But, I would 
tijkifttbno odier part of his works thsto the Apology, to detet- 
Mb Ae point in question; because in this Apology he pfo- 
Hm tto give a full and explicit statement of the doctrines, die 
Jlittck and avowed doctrines, of diis Chutch— 4ion alienum, 
Hliliiltile fore existimavimus^ si aperti et liber^ proponamus 
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fidem noatram inqud stamus^ et omnem illam spem, quam habe* 
mus in Christo Jesu; ut omnes videre possinty quid nos de 
midque parte religionis Christianse sentiamtis — and, I would 
look no further than to the statement of the doctrines in the 
Apology, for this reason especially; because the Apology is not^ 
what it is commonly called, Jewell's Apology, but what it 
is called in the tide page, APOLOGIA ECCLESIiE 
ANGLICANiE. It was not published bv Jewell, as his pri- 
vate offering to the Catholick Church, but by Queen Elizabeth, 
at the expense of the Crown, with the consent and approbation 
of all the Bishops who were then in London, as the Apology of 
the Church of England: and it was not only approved, after it 
was published, by the whole Church of England, clergy and 
laity, but, was regarded by them as their glory and defence. 

I wish the Editors of die Christian Observer would print a 
translation of this statement of the publick and avowed doc- 
trines of the Church of England: and I hope they will explicidy 
declares that it shall be their standard of orthodoxy, and what 
they mean by " sound" theolog\\ And let them declare, that 
if they admit any thing into the Christian Observer which ex- 
ceeds this standard, the excess shall be set to the account of the 
private opinions of their correspondents, and not be regarded as 
their view of the doctrine of the Church of England. If they 
make this declaration of their principles, and adhere to it, I be- 
lieve the Christian Observer will meet with encouragement 
from very many of the clergy and laity, who will readily con- 
spire widi its Conductors to promote the increase of " sound** 
theological knowledge; and I plainly foresee, if they will not 
avow dieir adherence to some such standard, the Editors and 
Patrons of the Christian Observer will be regarded by the pub- 
lick, and very deservedly, as the agents and patrons of a sect, or 
party. 

Wishing you, and all who are engaged with you in thia 
work, wisdom, prudence, zeal, simplicity, and godly sincerityi 
\he blessing of heaven^ and the favour of the publick, 

I am. Sec* J. $• 

t 

*^* Our Correspondent will allow us to improve upon hh 
hint. We wish to state unequivocally the theological principles 
which will obtain in this work^ so far as the sentiments ojthi 
Conductors are concerned. We have already drawn the lincy to* 
wards the close of our Prospectus^ between the sentiments ofthi 
Conductors and those of thw Correspondents^ with respect t% 
the doctrines of Christianity; but it may be asked^ what out 
views of these doctrines are; and it may not be sufficient to reply^ 
^eis our Correspondent justly suggests^ that they are the view 
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which the Church of England maintains^ because it is matter of 
mntroversy what those views are. We shall^ therefore^ occupy 
this division of our miscellany^ at presents with the republication 
oftiiree works, which will most clearly define the sense of the 
Church in all matters necessary to salvation^ and by which sense 
Vie wish our own sentiments to be inferred; we mean^ the cate- 
chism OT KTSG EDWARD, the DECLARATION OF DOCTRINES 

IN Jewell's apology, an J ^A^ catechism commonly call- 
ed DR. NOWELL's. 

The if resent bishop of Oxford^ Dr, Randolph^ republished the 
whole of these three pieces a few years since, in a collection of 
tracts^ for the use of students in divinity* In hts Lordship's 
Preface, he speaks of these works in the following' terms: '* The 
Catechism, published in the time of King Edward VI. was the 
hst work of the reformers of that reign; whence it may fairly 
be understood to contain, as far as it goes, their ultimate deci- 
sion, and to represent the sense of the Church of England as 
dien established. In this, according to Archbishop Wake, the 
complete Model of our Church Catechism was first laid; and 
it was also, in some measure, a publick work; * the examination 
of it having been committed,' as the injunction testifies, * to 
certain Bishops and other learned men;' after which it was pub- 
lished by the King's authority. It was printed both in English 
and Latin, in the same year, 1553. 

^ Jewell's Apology is an account of the grounds of our sepa- 
ndon from the Church of Rome, as maintained after that sepa-- 
ndon had finally taken place: Nowell's Catechism, of the 
doctrines of the Church at the same period, when it had been 
nstored and established under Queen Elizabeth. Both these 
voifct were publickly received and allowed* They have also 
a daim to the attention of the reader, both for clearness of ar- 
gmnent, and for eloquence of language.'* 
.. £i speaking of his views in this compilation^ the Bishop had 
Wrrfr ** It 18 another object of the present plan, to show th# 
■amine sense of the Church of England in her earliest days, 
Mb as to the grounds of separation from the Church of Rome^ 
iadtfae doctrines which, after a long struggle, having entirely 
nancipated herself from that yoke, she at length finally adopt- 
Brand ratified. For this purpose my choice has been princi- 
directed to such works as had the sanction of publick au- 
ity, and which may, therefore, be relied on as containing 
final and decided opinions of our Reformers, approved of, 

die general, by the Church at large; whereas, in other cases 
^ qr may have delivered opinions which they afterwarcifs 
^fWiged, or private opinions which they did not venture to~pro» 
IM on the part of the Church. Of this kind, that is, thus 
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publickly received, were ^ Jewell's Apolug} ' and ^ Nc 
Catechism;' the former of which is said to have been pub 
with the consent of the bishops, and was always underst 
speak the sense of the whole Church, in whose name i 
written; the latter had the express sanction of Convoc 
The doctrines of the Church of England will thus, I tru 
pear, upon a fair and candid interpretation, clear of ma 
ceptions which have been rashly urged against them. Tt 

J)riety, iadeed, of thus understanding our church from it 
bundation, first suggested this compilation." 

We entirely adopt these sentiments of his Lordships and 
only subjoin^ that though the private sentiments of our Ri 
ers were what are now termed Calvinistick^ and many 
writings carry these points farther than the publick doci 
if the Church J as seems to be the case with Nowell*s Cate 
which, though published by authority^ was not establis 
law, yet these pubhck documents of the Churchy to zvhich , 
quires subscription as the terms of admission to the exer 
her ministry^ are constructed xvith such singular wisdo 
moderation, that all who hold upon these controverted qu 
the great and fundamental truths, that man's salvat 

WHOLLY OF GRACE, an//TUAT HIS PERDITION IS OF HIl 

Tfuty conscientiously subscribe to her terms, however the 
differ in their modes of speaking* She excludes, and t 
appears that she meant to exclude, none who hold the es 
points of truths though they who approach nearest to the 
MetUiments of the Reformers may find most congeniality 
language of her publick writings to their own modes of t 
sion. 

With regard, theny to our orvn views upon the points in < 
versy between Cahinists and Arminians, we take this oi 
of stating, once for all, that though on the full disclosure 
private sentiments, some of us would be claimed by the om 
and some of us by the other, yet, we would rather desire 
the two appellations altogether in the more catholick i 
Bible Christians^ and would give the right hand of fello 
as to true believers and true churchmen, so far as these 
are concerned, to all who unequivoccdly and with the he 

gard SALVATION AS ORIGINATING WHOLLY IN GRAC 
PLIED THROUGH THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF THAT 
WHICH IS THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND WHICH 1 
THE BELIEVER INTO A STATE OF ACCEPTANCE WITH G 
MAKING HIM PARTAKER OF THE MERITS OF CHRISl 
PREPARES HIM FOR HEAVEN BY MATURING HIM IN L0\ 
OBEDIENCE* 
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ARCHBISHOP USHER. 

1. HIS universal scholar and most excellent divine was a 
iTCof Dublin, and was born in 1580. His uncle, Dr. Ilenrv 
her, was Archbishop of Annag^h, and the principal pix>inoter ol" 
fimndation of Trinity College in that city. Another uncle by 
i mother's side was Richard Stanihurst^ a very learned man of 
Romish persuasion who published some books ag^ainst his nc- 
iw, but this difference in their sentiments did not embitter 
ir disposition towards each other. On tlie contrary, they kept 
t friendly correspondence, and were mutually assisting to each 
ep in their literary pursuits. 

ames Usher had two aunts who were blind from their cradle, 
1 80 continued to their deaths, and yet were blessed with atUni- 
Ic understandings, particularly in religion, and of such tcna- 
iis memories, that whatever they heard read out of the Scrip- 
es,or was preached to them, they always retained, and became 
h proficients, that they were able to repeat nuich of the bible 
iiti and were the first who taught their nephew to read English. 
Ac bottom of Vertue's portmt of tiie Archbishop, the two 
hdies are represented in the act of instructing him, from a 
I resembling a worked sampler. 

le discovered an extraordinary strength of understanding in 
earliest years, and we arc toid that before he had attained his 
leenth year he had acquired a considerable knowledge of histo- 
Bid antiquities, to which study he was prompted by that passage 
i^iceroy J^e scire quid antca quam natua «« uccid<;rit, id est) ttem- 
tue Puerwn, 

hh, I.— No. I. 1 
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He was the first student who entered of Trinity College, ant' 
he made so quick a progress in learning there, that between the 
age of fifteen and sixteen he had drawn up in Latin an cxad 
Chronicle of the Bible, as far as the Book of Kings, not mucl: 
differing from the method of his great work entitled, Annals o 
the Old and New Testament. 

When he was eighteen his fatlier died, and he being the eldes 
son, the patei*nal estate of course descended to him; but he finding 
his brother and sisters indifferently provided for, gave up the 
inheritance to be divided between them, reserving only enough t< 
maintain him at college and to purchase some necessary books. 

It was at this time that he entered the lists of disputation witl 
a learned Jesuit, one Henry Fitz-Symonds, then a prisoner in the 
castle of Dublin, who had sent out a challenge defying the great- 
est champion and best learned to dispute with him about those 
points then in controversy between the Roman and Reformed 
Churches. This challenge was accepted by Usher, and they 
accordingly met. The Jesuit made light of him at first, as being 
but a boy; and thinking it an easy task to baflle him, he consented 
to a publick disputation; and because the several matters in debate 
could not be despatched in one or two conferences, they appointed 
to meet orxe a week to argue the chief subjects in controversy. 
But it seems that the Jesuit had soon enough of it; for though he 
despised him at first, he did not care to have any more to do with 
him; for after the second conference, this boasting Goliath de- 
clined the contest with this stripling, and not \Yithout cause, for 
he had felt the quickness of his wit, the strength of his arguments, 
and his skill in disputation, so that the Jesuit quickly left the 
field. Usher wrote a modest letter to him, desiring a continuance 
of the conference, but he received no answer; and the Jesuit, when 
he was liberated from prison, said tlius of him, . ProdUt guidam 
ociodenariusj firacocis sa/iientia fuvenis, de abatrusissimis rebu^ 
Thcologicis^ cuin adhiic Philoaofihica atudia vLv emenaus, nee ea\ 
Efihebis egreaaus: i. e. " There came to me once a youth of about 
eighteen years of age, of a ripe wit, when scarcely, as you would 
think, gone through his course of philosophy, or out of his chilclr 
hood, yet ready to dispute on the most abstruse points of divinity." 
At another time the same Jesuit calls Usher, AcathoHcorum 
doctiaaimuaj " The most learned of the non-catholicks." 

At the age of twenty -one Mr. Usher was admitted both deacon 
and priest, contrary to the canons; but the excuse for this devia? 
tion from the lulc in his case, was his extraordinary merit, and 
the necessity which the Church then had of such a labourer. 

His powers as a preacher were very great, and he had such ai) 
insight into the times and the chai'acter of the Romanists, to whpiQ 
more indulgence was then shown than he thought prudent or safe^ 
that he ventured in a sermon preached before the court at Dublisi 
to utter a very remarkable prediction. 

His text was Ezekiel iv. 6. And thou ahalt bear the iniquity qf 
ike house of Judah forty daya: I have afifiointed thee, each dayfof^ 
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« y«r. This relates to the destruction of Jeiiisalcm and the 
Jewish nation, which the preacher, havinj^ considered, pi*ocfecded 
toipply to existing circumstances, and in the course of his sermon 
expressed the following conjecture with regard to Ireland. " From 
this time (1601) I reckon forty years, and then those whom you 
now embrace shall be your ruin, and you shall bear their iniquity." 
This passage, says the author of the archbishop's life, seemed to 
be only the present thoughts of a young man who was no friend to 
popery; but afterwards when it came to pass at the expiration of 
forty years, viz. in 1641, that the Irish rebellion broke out and so 
many thousands of protestants were slain, then those who lived to 
Bee that day, began to think he was a young prophet.* ' 



^Oaaiheet prefixed to a work of the archbishop, pnntedin London A. O. 15.31, 
■rj MW Mi nn of tbe editor of tli'ia Magazine, is the tollowing manascript, writttiu in 
toaniter vhich indicales the 17th century: 

** The Bishop of Arma^h^a Pvftpfiecif. 

"Bebs aaked his diooglits abnnt the g;reat persecution, which he had foiinorly 
i^iActfli, which was to Call on tlie Chureli of Christ; it was desired to know ofhim 
^fMborit was past, oi*not. He then, turning his eyes to the person a&ldng Uie qoes- 
ti^aadfimg Uieiu after an awful manner, (as lie used to do M'heu he spake not 
Mi 0»n words, and when the iwMrer of (lotl was uiwn him,) said, * Feed not your- 
*V«i||i fBRi liopes of its being p:ist; for K tell you, all that you have seen is bat the 
^pnilK of sorrows to that which is income on all tlie Protesunt Churches of 
Cuii^^iiBh ere king wiU fall uu<l<'r u shai'tKU* persecution than ever yet they have 
liriopoD tliera; and therefore' said he to her tliat s]mke to him, < luok you be not 
ftudki the outward court, but a woi'sliippcr in the temple before tlic altar, for 
ChriiiwiU measure all tliat confess his name juid call themselves his people, and the 
■twd court he will leave out to be trodden underfoot, and swept away by the 
Cieode^ whicJi outward court,' said he, * is the formal Christian, whose religion 
HMdih forming tltisoutwanl conrt without the inwai'd life and power of faith and 
hnnMi^ them to Christ Those (io<I will give up to betixxlden down and swept 
(Vif bjr the Gentiles. But the worshijipei-s who are in the temple before the altar, 
Veflme, who indeed worsliip GrKl in spirit and in tnith; whose souls are made liis 
(Bapki^ where he is lored and adored in the most inwaitl Uioughts they have, amt 
^dotterifiee their lasts, tlieir vile and cca'nipt affections, and tlieirown wills to 
'^ ttd those God will iiide in the hollow of his hand, and under tlie shadow of his 
*iV: and this sliall be one great difference between tliis, and all other persecutions 

»p that whereas by tiie former, the most eminent saints were cut off, here 
eminent and faitlkful to God shall be preserved by God, as a seed of that 

fetUeh shall immediately follow to Uie churches, as soun as the storm shall be 
srer. For as it shall be the sharpest, so it siiuil lie a shoit pcrsecuti(M), and 
'Mtikeawsy but the ilross, hyi)oeritical formalists, wliiistthe true spiritual believers 
'^ be preserved till the calamity be over.' It was then asked, by what iustru- 
^Mitke perseoutkMi should be carried on; he answered, *■ The Papists.' It was 
'^Uy * That seems impossible, since they were less countenanced, and less nuroe- 
^b these nations, and people mure against them.' He implied, ' It shcAild be by 
■^Viids, and in way of a siuideu massacre, and chat the Papists slioidd be tlie in- 
'^^^Mi<rf'it;' aud Uiese tt Jngs he spoke with assurance and awful look, which 
^bBOi oiiterved in liim, when he predicted several things, formerly things which 
''B^Js piss accordingly in the observution, and to the knowledge of them he spake 
^■itQ and he adtied that ' The Papists were in his esteem the G(;ntiles si)oken 




^*IA» and fouml ready.' These are veiT near tlie wonis spoken by him, which 
^MArecorduag. The like he also sixike to tlie liady TvitoII, his danglitor, 
•"Uftettme tiiaey expressing himsctfas above: aud llie Lady Tyrrell adds, that 
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It is not consistent with the design of this work to ent^r ij 
exactness of biographical detail, and therefore we sU.a7/ ^ 
ourselves with barely noting that this learned and n^od^ g, 
was advanced, first to the bishoprick of Meath, by Kin ^ j 
the first, who said on gl^anting the congS d^elire " that D^?-. 7 
was a bishop of his own ma^ng." In 1626, he was ele^a ^ 
the primacy of Ireland, in which high station he conducted h^^ 
with equal zeal and tenderness, reforming the ecclesiasdcal c^ ^ 
narrowly inspecting the manners of the clergy, and endeavc:^ 
to bring over the Romanists to the established church, by r^^ 
ing and gentleness. 

" Tp-efFect the last object, he began,** says the writer of 
life, " to converse more frequently, and familiarly with the ge^ 
and nobility of that persuasion, also with divers of the infert« 
sort that dwelt near him, inviting them often to his house, and d 
coursing with great mildness of the chief tenets of their religi< 
by which gentle usage he was very successful, convincing ma 
of them of their errours, and bringing them to the knowledge 
the truth. And he also advised the bishops and clergy of his pi 
vince, to deal with the popish recusants in their several diocei 
and cures, after the same manner; that if possible they mi| 
make them understand their errours and the danger in whi 
they were: which way, in a country where there are no penal la 
to restrain the publick profession of that religion, was the best 
not the only means, which could be used. Nor was his care a 
fined only to the conversion of the ignorant Irish papists; but 
also endeavoured the reduction of the Scotch and English sectar 
to the bosom of the church, as it was by law established, confir 
ing and arguing with divers of them, as well ministers as laym 
and showing them the weakness of those scruples and objectic 
they had against their joining with the publick service of 1 
church, and submitting to its government and discipline." 

Notwithstanding this, the ai*chbishop was stigmatized by so 
bigots of his own communion as being puritannically incUned, 
which no reason could be assigned, unless it was the mildnesi 
his temper, and the moderation of his measures. The calun 



after she had opened the door of his chamher, she found him with his eyes Uh a 
Heaven; and tears running down his cheeks apace, and in a kind of ecstacf, whe 
he continued after she came in near half an hoar without taking^ notice of her, 
then, recovering, told her his thoughts were exercised in contemplating the g 
raiscry and persecution coming, which wnntd be so sharp and bitter, that it had di 
those tears from his eyes: but he hoped he should not live to see it; possibly, 
might, « For they are,' said he, ' even at the door; therefore,' said he, « look that yfl 
not found sleeping.' The same he also repeated to Mrs. Risse the chief bare 
Ireland's M'ifc in Dublin; with this chxsumstance, added he to her, • That if they I 
in tlie king and restore htm, it may be a litUe longer delayed; but it will so 
come, thoi-eforc be not unprovided for it."* 

The dreadful massacre of the Protestants which began in Ireland in 1641, 
was continued for 2 or 3 yeai-s, is an historical fact too well known to be oonte 
and by the Roman Catholioks of the present day is viewed with detestatiOD 
horixiur. £o. 
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was industriously conveyed to the ear of the monarch; 
8, after discoursing with Dr. Usher, observed, '• that the 
tritan was a bad, but the knave's Puritan an honest man." 
■chbishop was in England when the Irish rebellion broke 
lat he escaped suffering in person, though he was despoil- 
estate, and saved nothing but his library, which was con- 
Chester, and from thence to London, 
at and extensive was his reputation at this time, that the 
university of Leyden, hearing of his losses, offered to 
im their honorary professor of theology, with a more am- 
f than had formerly been annexed to the ofRce; and Car- 
heiieu invited him to France, with the promise of a noble 
and the free exercise of his religion. These ofiers he 
and was appointed by the king to the vacant bishoprick 
le, of which he was soon deprived by the Presbyterians, 
ished episcopacy, plundered the eathedrals, and confisca- 
inds of the bishops. The parliament, indeed, in conse- 
f his great losses, voted him a pension of four hundred 
year, but this he did not receive above once or twice. 
the king withdrew to Oxford, the archbishop retired 
lao, and often preached before the persecuted monarch, 
» exasperated the prevailing faction that they made an 
B^ing his books which were in Chelsea college. This 
irhich would have disgraced Goths and Saracens, was 
itD execution, and the books would have been publickly 
not Dr. Featley, who was then in some favour with the 
d a member of their assembly at Westminster, obtained 
his own use; by which means they were secured for the 
3p, at least as many as were not stolen before they caiiie 
doctor's hands. Amongst the articles embezzled were 
nascripts and letters of great value. 
years after this the archbishop g^ing into Wales had all 
I and papers taken from him by a straggling party; but 
I the reverence in which he was held, that they were 
1 restored, upon a declaration being made to the people 
urches, desiring that those who had any of them in their 
my. would bring the same to their ministers. 
he resided in Wales he fell inte a dangerous illness, be- 
fith a strangury and suppression of urine, which produced 
hemorrhage. In the midst of the most excruciating tor- 
ras still patient, praising God and resigning himself to his 
ng to those about him the best advice, not to neglect the 
ton for death till the last. <' It is a dangerous thing," said 
leave all undone tUl our last sickness; I fear a death-bed 
ce will avail us little if we have lived vainly, and viciously, 
Bcted WIT conversion, till we can sin no longer." 
nifested his loyalty even in this sickness; for when a gen- 
une to visit him, who was a member of the House of 
a, and was then about to set out for London, the arch- 
x4 ta bim, « Sir, you see I am very weak, and cannot ex- 
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pect to live many hours; you are returning to the parliament, I 
am going to God; my blood and life is almost spent: I charge you 
to tell them from me, that I know they are in the wrong, and have 
dealt very injuriously with the king, and I am not mistaken in this 
matter." 

It having been falsely^-said that the primate advised the king to 
pass the bill of attainder against the great earl of Strafford, an 
unhappy measure which embittered the last moments of Charles, 
and was one of the steps which led to his own tragick fate, his 
grace's chaplain took the opportunity, when the archbishop seemec: 
to be on his dcatli-bed, to question him upon it. His answer was, 
" 1 know there is such a thing wrongfully laid to my charge, for I 
neither gave nor approved of any such advice, as tliat the king 
should assent to the bill against the earl, but on the contrary, toM 
his majesty, that if he was satisfied by what he had heard at his 
trial that the earl was not guilty of treason, his majesty ought not 
in conscience to consent to his condemnation: and this the king 
knows well enough, and can clear me if he pleases." Nor was the 
primate mistaken in this, for when not long after it was told the 
khig at Oxford, that the archbishop of Armagh was dead, he ex- 
pressed his sorrow at the loss, and made a warm eulogium upon 
his learning and piety. And when a person present said that " he 
believed he might be so, were it not for his persuading your ma- 
jesty to consent to the earl of Strafford's execution," the king in 
a great passion replied, " 'Tis false; for," said he, " after the bill 
Was past, tlie archbishop came to me saying, (with tears in his 
eyes,) Oh, Sir! what have you done? I fear that this act may prove 
a great trouble to your conscience, and pray God that your ma- 
jesty may never suffer by the signing of this bill, or v/oi-ds to that 
effect." 

Beyond all expectation the good archbishop recovered from this 
illness, and as the king's affairs were become almost desperate he 
thought of going abroad. Accordingly a vessel was provided for 
hhn, and a passport obtained from the Earl of Warwick, who was 
the admiral for the parliament; but while preparations were ma- 
king for the voyage, a squadron came into Cardiff roads under ono, 
Molton, to whom the archbishop sent his chaplain to know if hfi' 
would suffer him to proceed without molestation. To this the 
brutal commander replied, tliat, '* if he could get him into his haadsy: 
he would cany him prisoner to the parliament." This design 
being frustrated, the archbishop was at a loss where to go for 
safety, when a letter arrived from the countess dowager of Peter?? 
borough, offering him an asylum at her house at Ryegate, ia.- 
Surrey. it 

<* But it must not here be forgotten,"* says the writer of his life, 
" that before he left Wales, the great expenses of his sickness, and 
^movals in the year past, had much reduced him as to his purse, ' 
nor knew he where to get it supplied; when it pleased God to put 
it into the hearts of divers worthy persons of that country, to coa-i., 
sider that the primate had not only^uffered much by the rudeness ^ 
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^ the rabble, (in the plunder of his property,) but also by a long 
and expensive sickness; so they sent him, unknown to each other, 
^Fers considerable sums; so that he had in a few weeks enough 
to supply all his present occasions, and also to defray the expenses 
of his journey into England." 

The archbishop attended the khig in the Isle of Wight, and 
when that unfortunate monarch was brought to the scaffold, some 
of lady Peterborough's servants, (her house being opposite Cha- 
ring Cross,) went and informed the good old primate of it, and 
asked hun if he would see the king once moi*e before he was put 
to death. He was at first unwilling, but was at last persuaded, 
nd when he came upon the leads of the house, the king was in 
hu speech: the lord primate stood still, and said nothing, but 
sighed, and lifting up his hands and his eyes full of tears towards 
hearcQ, seemed to pray earnestly; — but when his majesty had 
done speaking, and had pulled off his cloak and doublet, and stood 
stripped in his waistcoat, and the villains in vizards began to put 
up his hair, the archbbhop, no longer able to endure such a dis- 
mal sight, grew pale and began to faint, and was carried do^vn and 
laid on his bed. 

After tbu sad tragedy the government was managed by a cor- 
rupt oligarchy, till Cromwell turned them out, and, by the help of 
the army, set himself up as protector. The archbishop, however, 
vw that such a state could not be permanent; he was too well 
aoqoainted with the history of the revolutions of empires not to 
know that military usurpations are of short continuance. He ac- 
cnrdingly frequently comforted the loyal party with the assurance 
dntthe usurpation would quickly expire, and that the king would 
ittoro unto his throne, though he himself, he said, should not live 
tD see it. This he declared to several persons, adding, also, that 
the QBurpation of Cromwell was but like that of some of the Grc- 
ckn tjrrants, which, ^< As it began by an army, so it commonly 
ended with the death of the usurper.*'* 

' Cromwell affected a great respect for the primate, and promised 
toreatore to him part of the lands belonging to the archbishoprick 
rf Armagh, but he delayed the passing of the grant from time ta 
tiMky uid after the death of his grace, he made a pretence by im- 
Mhg matignancy, that is loyalty, to the primate's daughter and 
JMrtasband, to fnee himself from the promise. 
^When the usurper began to persecute the Episcopal clergy 
great aeverity, by forbidding them not only the exercise of 
profiesaional function, but also the' privilege of keeping school 
maintenance, archbishop Usher was desii*ed to use his inte- 
trith him in their behalf. 

ipUance with their desires he went, and after much en- 



I 



fkt diMeming and dispassionate obaerrer of the present times may, without 
Iktt tfie rkk of being; ehai-ged with presamption or extravagant oredulity^ applf* 
IfM obaenwtkm and mle to existing oiroumstances. 
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treaty Cromwell promised to take off the restraints he had impa 
sed upon the clergy, provided they meddled not with matter 
relating to his government; but when the primate went to hiro 
second time, to get this promise ratified, and put into writing, ti 
found him under the hands of his surgeon, who was dressing 
great boil which he had on his breast; so Cromwell told the arcl- 
bishop to sit down, and that when he Avas dressed he would spesi 
with him; whilst this was doing, Cromwell said to his iordshlj 
« If this core, (pointing to the boil) were once out I should qiuck 
ly be well:*' to whom Usher replied, ** I doubt the core lies deeper 
there is a core at the heart that must be taken out, or else it wil 
not be well."— >* Ahl" said Cromwell, " so there is, indeed," and 
sighed. But when the primate began to speak to him concerning 
the business he came about, he answered to this effect: ** That he 
had since better considered it, having advised with his council 
about it, and that they thought it not safe for him to grant liberty 
of conscience to those sort of men who were restless and implacii- 
ble enemies to him and his government;" and so he took his leave 
of him, though with good words and outward civility. The primate^ 
seeing it was in vain to urge it any larther, said little more to hiin> 
but returned home very much troubled, and concerned that his 
endeavours had met with no better success; but he said to diose 
who came to hjim, ^' This false man has broken his word with me^ 
and refuses to perform what he promised; well, he will have little 
clause to glory in his wickedness, for he will not continue long; the 
king will return, though I shall not live to see it, you may." 

Not long after this the good prelate removed from London to 
Ryegate, where he immediately set about finishing his Chronolo*' 
gia Sacra. He was now very aged, and though both in body and 
mind he was healthy and vigorous for a man of his years, yet hii 
eye sight was extremely decayed by his constant studjring, so thi^ 
he could scarcely see to write but at a window, and that in the 
sunshine, which he constantly followed in clear days from ool 
window to another. 

He had now frequent thoughts of his dissolution; and as he "vas 
wont to note every year in his almanack, over against the day of 
his birth, the year of his age, '* so I find," says his biographei^ 
<* this year, 1655, this note written in his own hand: * Now aged 
73 years, my days are fuilj' and presently after in capital letton^ 
< RESIGNATION.' " 

He died at Ryegate, March 21, 1656, and his friends intended 
to have buried him there in the Countess of Peterborough's vanMj 
but Cromwell, who knew in what high estimation the archbishb^ 
was held, and willing to obtain a little popularity, insisted upDO 
burying him pompously at his own expense. The funeral mM 
indeed splendidly solenm, but, after all, the crafty usurper left the 
archbishop's relations to bear the charge, though they could scared} 
afford it. 

This great man was of a very hale constitution, which he pr* 
served by temperance. JHe was contented with a little deep, M 
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though be went to bed pretty late, yet in the summer he would 
rite 07 five^ and m winter by six o'clock in the morning; his ap- 
petite was always suited to his diet; he fed heartily on plain, 
wholeaomie meat without sauce, and was better pleased with a few 
diahes than a variety. He did not like tedious meals, and it was 
i weariness to him to sit long at table. In his disposition he was 
courteous and affable, and extremely obliging to all whom he con- 
vened with; and tl\ough he could be angiy and rebuke sharply 
vImo religion or virtue were concemedi yet he was not easily pro- 
voked to passion, and rarely for smaU matters, such as the neglect 
of lervants, or worldly disappointments. The powers of his mind 
were very strong, and the extent of his learning prodigious; so 
that his advice and correspondence were courted by men of enidi- 
tion in all parts of tlie world. His humility and his piety were 
equally con^cuous with his talents; yet his religion was not of 
tlttt gloomy and forbidding cast wliich was too prevalent in the 
^e m ^luch he lived. He loved pleasant conversation and inno- 
CjBQt mirth, often telUiig stories, or relating tlie wise or witty say- 
ings of other men, or such things as had occurred to his own ob- 
Mrvatiofi; so that his company was always agreeable, and for the 
most part instructive: but still he would conform himself to the 
geohu,, and improvements of those he conversed witii; for as with 
•diotors he would discoui'se of subjects of learning, so could he 
condeaoend to those of meaner capacities. But he could not en- 
core any ccmversation which was trifling, or in which the charac^ 
to of absent persons were treated with ridicule and severity. 

^ I remember once," says his biographer, '< that when there 
kmieiied some discourse at table from persons of quality that did 
9ot please him; he said nothing then, seeming not to hear them; 
hut after dinner when I waited on him in his chamber, he looked 
vciy melancholy, and on my asking tlie cause, ^^ It is a sad thing," 
n^ he, ^ to be forced to put one's foot under another's table, and 
W^ only to have all sorts of company put upon him, but also to be 
•Uiged to hear their follies, and neither to be able to quit their 
UKK^KDSf^ nor to reprove their intemperate speeches." 
. $(e wgB &mous as a preacher, and he usually delivered his ser- 
fligi cxtemfiore^ a practice commcm in his time, but whether the 
MMt advisable is a question on which there will be different 
fiijimBi and on each side cogent arguments. A man of such a 
teyuful and well-stored mind as Usher's, could not fail to be heard 
IJ&plteiilion and profit; but when men of superficial knowledge 
4fltti. ardent imaginations adopt this practice, thoy lose the ad- 
Siiijp to be derived from preparatory study, and can contdbtite 

1Ue to the edification of those who hear them. They may 
wm with confidence and with fluency, and thereby attract a 

venius audience; but the ends of religious instruction will not 

QMWered where the teacher trusts to his present elocution, and 

bearers attend only to be pleased. 

' tUnahop Usher's method oi preaching was excellent, and had 
it effect; but the ^^une method may be made ufte. of to good 

0L. I.O— No. I. c 
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purpose by those who take the laudable pains of composing the 
sermons. In the words of his biographer, " as he was an exce 
lent textuary, so it was his custom to run through all the paralL 
places, tliat concerned the subject on which he treated; and par 
phrase and il Instigate them as they referred to each other, and the 
particular contexts; he himself, as he past on, turning his bib 
from place to place, and giving his auditory time to do the lik 
whereby, as he rendered his preaching extremely easy to himse 
so it became no less beneficial to his auditors, acquainting the 
with the Holy Scriptures, and enabling them to recur to the proo 
he cited, by which the memory was very much helped to recovi 
the series of what was discoursed upon from them: he never care 
to tire his auditory with the length of his sermon, knowing weJ 
that as the satisfaction in hearing decreases, so does the attentioi 
also, and people instead of minding what is said, only listen whei 
there is likely to be an end. And to let you see," says the sanw 
writer, " how strictly he endeavoured to keep this rule, I shal 
give you this one instance; about a year before he died, when hi 
had left off preaching constantly, he was importuned by the Countess 
of Peterborough, and some otiier persons of quality, to give then: 
a sennon at St. Maitin's church; the lord primate complied wit^ 
their desires, and preached a sermon highly satisfactory to his au- 
ditory; but after a pretty while the bishop happening to look or 
the hour glass, which stood from the light, and through the weak- 
ness and deficiency of his sight, mistaking it to be out, when iii- 
deed it was not, he concluded, telling them, since the time was 
past he would leave the rest he had to say on that subject to an- 
other opportunity, (if God should please to grant it him,) of speak 
ing again to them in that place; but the congregation finding ou'' 
my lord's mistake, and that there was some of the hour yet tc 
come, and not knowing whether they might ever have the ]ik€ 
happiness of hearing him again, made signs to the reader, to Ic 
him know that the glass being not run out, they earnestly desirefi 
he would make an end of all he intended to have spoken; whici 
the bishop received very kindly, and reassuming his discourse 
where he had broken off, concluded with an exhortation full o^ 
heavenly matter for almost half an hour; the whole auditory being 
so much moved therewith that none went out of the church untn 
he had finished his sermon." 

An hour was the general limits to which a sermon was confined 
in tliose times, and so continued till the close of the century, arf 
for this purpose an hour glass was placed either on the side of the 
pulpit, or on a stand in front of it. In some churches of thp me- 
tropolis these reliques of our ancestor's patience and piety still re- 
main; but the sermons have for the most pait dwindled into about 
a quarter of the period.* 

' ■■ W ' 11 ■ I I M^— ^Mi I I , i — i— — ■*— ^^^ 

* A droll story is told of Daniel Bui^ess, the celebrated noneonformigt preMher 
ut the bc^nning: of the last centui^. He whs famous for the length of his pidpil 
hairangues, and the qiiaiotness of his illustrations. One time lie iriis dispodrang vnk 
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The archbishop was very careful what persons he ordained for 
the ministry, both ^vith regard to their characters and their quali- 
ficadons. " I never (says the writer from whose entertaining 
narrative most of this article is taken,) heard that he oiniained mover 
than one person, who was not sufficiently qualified in respect of 
learning, and this was in so extraordinary a case, that I think it 
win not be amisd to give you a short account of it; there was a 
certain English mechanick living in the lord primate's diocese, 
who constantly frequented the puhiick service of the church; and 
attained to a competent knowledge in the scriptures, and gave 
Mmaelf to read what books of practical divinity Jie could get, and 
was reputed among his neighbours and protestants thereabouts, a 
\trj honest and pious man; this person applied himself to the 
lord primate, and told him, that he had an earnest desire to be 
admitted to the ministry; but the bishop refused liim, advising him 
to go home, and follow his calling, and pray to God to remove 
this temptation; yet after some time, he returns again, renewing 
Ms request, saying, he could not be at rest in his mmd, but tliat 
his desires toward that calling increased more and more; whcre- 
ijpon the primate discoursed with him, and found upon examina- 
tiiffli that he gave a very good account of his faith and knowledge 
in all the main points of reUgion. Then the bishop questioned 
lum further, if he could speak Irish, tor if not his preaching would 
he of little use in a country where the greatest part of the people 
understood no English. The man replied that he did not under- 
stand Irish, but if his lordship thought fit he would endeavour to 
learn it, which he bade him do, and as soon s^s he had attained the 
]||i8;iuige to come ag^ain, which he did about twelve months after, 
teUing my lord that he could now speak Irish tolerably well; on 
which the bishop examined him, and finding that he spake truth, 
he ordained him, bemg satisfied that such a man was able to do 
more good than if he had I^atin without any Irish at all; nor was 
he deceived in his expectations, for this man, as soon as he liad 
a cure, employed his talent diligently and faithfully, and proved 
yttf successful in converting many of the Irish papists to ouv 
church, and continued labouring in that work till the rebellion and 
nuaacre, wherein he hardly escaped with his life." 

The works of archbishop Usher are too many to be enumera- 
ted in this place. The most important, and the best known, are 

• hit « Annals of the Old and New Testament," and the « Chrono- 

' Jna Sacra," both in folio. 

"* * WB likeness was very hard to take, whence it is, that (he en- 

S«d portraits of him are surprisingly dissimilar. The best is 
Ijy Vertue, taken from a picture ^xdnted by Sir Peter Lfely. 
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LIFE OF FLXELOX. 

The sp!erdki actions, which rirct the attention of the maor on 
the t3]e of the hero, aiid the surprising incidents* br which the 
nund i& hcmed sicng with ihe st!c>rT of the adventurer* sehkmi 
occ^ir in the hist on* of ^n author. It is to the thinking and con- 
templanve, accordingly, to those who haiic heen delighted* in- 
structed, or bettered ly their writini^s, that^e bioo;raphy of the 
learned affords mo^t pleasure. Our favourite anthor we considtr 
as our friend: and the pleasure which we derire from an account 
of his life, results from the gratification of a curiositf, which is 
grafted on affection, esteem, or griititude. In the reflections which 
occur in his works, we mark, or think we mark, the characters of 
that mind from which t>jey proceeded. By this, howeFcr, our 
curiosity is excited, rather than gratified. We are anxious to 
discover how Car the author and the man coincided. 

In tiie works of no author are the principles of the heart from 
which they fiowed more justly unfolded, than in those of Francois 
Salignac de la Motte Fenelon. He was the son of Pons de Safignac, 
Marquis de Fenelon. and Louise de la Cropte. sister of die Mar- 
quis de St. Arbre; and was bom on the 6th day of August, 1651, 
in the castle of Fenekm, in Perigord.* 

Remote from those sources of corruption* where, too firequcntly, 
the tender mind contracts an incurable bias to Tice, he spent the 
first twelre years of his life at his father's seat in the ccuntry. 
Here was formed that heart, which, to be loved* needs only to be 
known; and here wns fostered that genius, whose praise will be 
ever associated with his name. 

Of the early part of Fenelon*s life, little is known; and then> 
indeed, little any way remarkable could occur. At twelve yean 
of age, he was sent to the university of Cahors.to begin his studies; 
and, afterwards, from thence to Paris, to finish his education, un« 
der the care of his uncle Antoine Marquis de Fenelon, lieutenant 
in the king's army. This nobleman was possessed of great under* 
standing, exemplary [uety, and signal braveiy.t Under such an 



* Tb« vaecmry of oor author bu been kng d'&tiojiQnhed for veahh and bonoar; 
«Bd hif x»« n name it nid to be *< tbe ninth thAt bat refletrtvd iierarr boBonr on die 
bfnte of SaDfeDae.** The bmOr of Sali]pi«c, or Salapiac, vat, in the thirti^sitk 
eeotm^'t pottcaard of all the faunlt of tliat ^alDe,mmp^L-bt:Ddil^^ e^teen pariahcaia 
Peti^wd. The GaJlia C!iriiUana of 1 r:^\ sa.« % of Heiias de Salgnac, vho vat made 
ArtbutlK^ of Bnurdt-anx, in 1361 , Ar »irchirpucofnu cogn^mnabatvr tie StUtgmiet 
qn^ gentj in P'iZo Prtrtg-crieuti, ctt vtitujutMima ei nmiiUstimiL UavBOODd de 
SaK^iiae aiA lord of ^aiignac or Siihi|i;iiar4 and teems to hare been the firat whft 
addfd (o theae kndsy those of Lt Mothiey or Matte Feoekw. Fran thii Rajmoad^ 
vho vas tdU Irnnc; \a 1444« bi tides tvo branchet, kmg extiaci, it descended tjui 
hraneh to ahich tV Hi1»|t.*ct of llic«e memoirs belunf^. 

♦ SuDSiT't Lifvr of Fefi--!on, p. ?. edit Lond ir*-3. 
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uncle, in whom the father still lived, the talents of the young Fe- 
neloD expanded, and were matured; and with such an example of 
CTeiy virtue, daily exhibited before him, his heart was cnamoui*ed 
•f goodness. 

At Paris, in the nineteenth year of his age, the Abb6 de Fcnelon 
preached with general applause. What the worthy Marquis felt 
OD this occasion, the fond and virtuous parent may conceive; but 
even he could not describe. The affection of this good man, 
however, was tempered with prudence; and his piety with dis- 
ceinment. To secure his youthful charge agsdnst the dangerous 
effects of applause on inexperience, liis uncle induced the Abb6 
de Fenelon to observe, for several years, that silence in publick, 
which might be accompanied with improvement in private. Under 
M.Trai8on,superiour of the seminary of St. Sulpicius, he applied, 
with ledoubled vigour, to the cultivadon and improvement of his 
iatdlectual and moral powers. At the age of twenty-four, he en- 
tered into holy orders. '< He assisted," says his friend and bio- 
gn^lier,* ^ in the most laborious parochial duties, and thought 
lot^ng below him in a ministry, where the lowest office is a dig- 
nity too great for man." 

At the age of twenty-seven, he was chosen by M. de Harlay, 
irchbithop of Paris, to be superiour to a community of women, 
who had lately been gained over from the Protestant to the Catho- 
lick fiuth. The manner in which he conducted himself in this 
situation, procured him a recommendation to the king, by whom 
he was nominated to conduct a mission to the coast of Saintonge, 
tnd pardcularly to the country of Aunis, for the conversion, (as 
: Roonn CathoUcks term it,) of the Protestants. 

it is well known, that, banishing that philanthropy, which, as 
brethren, every man owes to another; refusing that liberty of in- 
quiry, which is every man's natural right, and extinguishing that 
chanty, which is the distinguishing characterisdck, and glory of 
the Christian name; the church of Rome has often sent forth her 
[ ajsaioiiaries, armed with the terrours of the sword, and the hor- 
^XMin of devastation, under pretence of disseminating the gospel 
>«f ^nce. Such was the barbarous nature of that mission, or rather 
[iMfatioy expedition, which Louis XIV. intended Fenelon to con*- 

In youth, the ardour of enterprise is not often tempered with 
rludctan, and that which is generally styled wisdom, when attained, 
^ aeldom any other thing than a well-regulated self-love; and 
the favour of the great, the road to pi'omodon in life, is to 
acquired, how often do we see the decision of judgment, in- 
~ by the largess of selfishness! Rejecting with horrour the 
B offer, in the circumstances proposed, the Abb6 de Fenelon 
d, that, were the mission to be conducted with troops, he 
it for ever; but, that, if allowed to conduct it in his own 



* namsnv'i Life of Fendon, p. 11. 



way, he would cheerfully undertake il. After some hcsilat'ioti 
this reasMiable request was at length graiitedi and the gentl 
treatment enjoyed in the tcriiloiy, to which Fcneloii's mission e« 
tended, formed a striking contrast to the barbarity exhibited in th> 
other quarters, to which thai san^^uinary church, of which he wa 
a member, had sent forth her unfeeling apostles. What we admin 
in this greatly good man, is not the narrow-minded Catholicism o 
the church of Rome, but thai which is subversive of it- Fo 
cruelty alone can disseminate, and ignorance alone receive^'.^i 
true principles of tlie church of Rome. So mutih, indeed, sie^ 
to be granted by Ramsay himself, when he confesses, that, ."'w 
method, in reality, did not produce so tnany haaty comersions^.-a' 
did that of violence." '; i. 

On the expiration of his mission, the Abb6 returned to PJi^ii 
and waited on the king; after which, for the space of two^ y.epW 
he DO more appeared at court. His modesty and difRdencc'^JVi 
equalled only by his learning and virtue; but, tnihappily tof^^^ 
world, when the last are combined with the first, tbof-jlr^ li^% 
rally as much neglected, as they ought to be valued. ' ^^i^^t^VK 
the case with I'enelon. For, though nanicd to the bishc^i^^'^ 
Poitiers, but, having neglected to practise the arts which.nip.s- 
men think they have justified, by calling them necessary oii Siipi 
occasions, the nomination was cancelled before it was made'liift* 
Uck. 

Ahout this time, he became acquainted with the celebratel 
Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, whose friendship he highly valued 
and to whose instrucdon and advice he listcnecl, with th^t docilit] 
and reverence, which are due by the inexperience of youtK't? ^* 
wisdom of age. The Abbe de Fenelon was inti-oduced todie^dukt 
of Beauvilliers, am<mg others in favour at court, by (he'M^ri[m> 
his uncle. At the request of this nobleman, he wrote hia tteatiK 
oil " The Education of a Daughter:" a book of very consi^endik 
merit, but which has never yet appeared in a proper English'idieU' 
The Duke of Beauvilliers, govemour to the young prince^ ii^if^ 
those mercenary and simoniacal dispensers of favour, by^.Ww« 
Fenelon's promotion had hitherto been retarded, unsolicited^ 
.commended him to the kiug in such terms, that he waq imDiedk' 
ately nominated preceptor tothe duke of Btirgundy. He en'^rd 
upon this new employment in September 1 680. ■ "' -; f ' '■■ 

In the conduct and issue of this new and important chsr^ hM 
mre endowments, his high acquirements, and the depth andLMB- 
£ty of his judgment, attracted general attention, and mentjsitiB' 
rersal applause. The character of the duke of Burgpindf^.'di 
change induced upon it by his preceptor, and themeai^l^rjf'''^ 
it was efi'ected, deserve ourattention, and merit imitatiiSrf.";'.*,. 

The talents of this prince were brilliant and substarttidr tvtl* 
early youth they were shaded by many imperfections. !Ind)tIgiBI 
a sense of that dignity, in which fortune produces the great) sni 
to which they cannot plead any title from merit; or courtedtt 
that fawiung obsequiousness, which is ever ready to atoopOM 
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cringe at the bare possibility of future favour; he soon discovered 
a temper, cholerick> imperious, violent, haughty, intolerant. In 
his riper years, on the other hand, he was meek, gentle, compas- 
sionate; ready to confess a fauft, prompt to forgive, easily moved 
by the tear of the wretched, eager to relieve the distresses of the 
unfortunate. It is evident, that to effect such a change, uncommon 
ftkill and prudence must have been exerted. 

Together with the Abb6 de Fenelon, there were employed in 
this important charge several others, all men of virtue and probity, 
whose object was not self-aggnmdizement, or family-promotion, 
but to store with useful knowledge, and fortify with virtuous prin- 
ciples, the head and the heart of a youth, whose birth destined 
him to be the blessing or the scourge of millions. The most dis- 
tinguished of these, after Fenelon, were the Abbe de Fleury, the 
Abb6 de Langeron, and Father le Valois. 

Their plan was formed in concert, and pursued with steadiness. 
They determined never to flatter their pupil; and when they had 
reason to be dissatisfied with his conduct, never to screen his 
faults, or palliate his crrours. Acting on this principle, the style 
m which they addressed him was the same, and the same the path 
la which they directed him. They taught him, that it was only 
by obedience, and the performance of his duty, that he could hope 
to enjoy their favour; but that, by these, he might expect more 
than their JBivoury— tlieir friendship. 

In the conduct of Fenelon as a tutor, however, there was nothing 

barsh or forbidding. His firmness was inflexible; but the only 

(mpose to which it was applied, was to give effect to his gentle - 

neas. The punishments commonly inflicted in the education of 

youth, and which they have often too good reason to regard as the 

cffectB of revenge, rather than marks of aflection, were never 

a|iplied by this amiable preceptor. The principles, indeed, upon 

jvluch he proceeded, rendered corporeal punishment totally unne- 

CCiBary. The duke of Burgundy studied, not in consequence of 

~ nous command, but in obedience to a desire of knowledge, 

his masters had always sufUcient skill, as well as inclina- 

to excite. 

conversation, upon which they had purposely entered, 
jh to him apparently without design, he was prompted to 
Md a history, to examine a map, or reason on such subjects as 
^iMre suited to his years, and his progress in science. A story, a 
^JH^B^^f or a fable, in which the most celebrated characters of 
or modem times were introduced, and in which were con- 
lus the amiableness of vistue, or the turpitude of vice, was 
according to circumstances, to inform his understanding, 
bnprove his heart. With this object in view, were composed, 
flJhe Adventures of Telemachus," " Lives of the Ancient Phi- 
fliers," and <' Dialogues of the Dead.'^* 

*— ^IM I I ■ I 1 ■ ■ . ■ I ■ I ■ I ■ 

Tke flnt genuine edition of ** Telemaehua" was published at Paris 1717. The 
^ite OQ ei>ick poetiy prefis^d to it, is the prodactivn of the Chevalier Rftmsay . 
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The means employed for correcting the violent temper of the 
young prince, do no less honour to his preceptor, than the ingeni* 
ous methods used to lead him to the improvement of his mental 
powers. When guilty of a fault, which it would be improper to 
pass imnoticed, his picture was drawn in a fable, or his errour was 
corrected by delicate raillery. When swayed by humour, or con- 
trolled by passion, he was viewed by his inslructors with mariied 
pity and concern; and, by their command, was approached by his 
attendants in melancholy silence; till, perceiving himself abandon- 
^ by all, and left to vent his humour without compassion, he ac* 
fcnowledged his errour, and asked pardon for his fault; for the most 
ample and humble acknowledgments were the only condition of 
forgiveness. 

To accustom their pupil to tliis open ingenuousness of min4 
his instructors used to acknowledge, and to blame themselves for 
any thing they might chance to do amiss in his presence; and thus 
to render their very imperfections subservient to his improvement 
And, according to Fenelon's own testimony, in order to accustom 
him to the duty of a friend, in observing, on certain occasions, a 
Judicious silence, they made him their confidant in matters of real 
importance. 

Such was the plan of education which Fenelon so successfully 
carried into practice. The radical principles were sketched, and 
well illustrated, by our inunortal countryman Locke,* about the 
same time; and of late years, in that elegant and excellent work on 
" Practical Education," by Edgeworth. It is evident, that it i» 
«nly in private tuition, that the plan can be adopted; but in such 
cases, it is recommended by the most powerful arguments. Thd^^ _, 
indeed, it becomes a 

Delightful task to rear the tender thouglit^ 

To teach the youne idea how to shoot; ^ 

To pour the fresli instmctions o'er the mind^ « 

To breathe the enfiveQing spirit, and to fix ^ 

The gencroas purpotu in the glowing breast.^ 

■; ' 

In the character of Fenelon, disinterestedness formed a strikiag. 

feature. Of this, as well as of tlie inattention of mankind to mor. 

dest merit, nothing can be a more striking proof, than that, white 

he remained six years at court in distinguished &vour, the only bo:*. : 

nefice he enjoyed was a small priory resigned for him by lui.' 

imcle, the bishop of Sarlat. Louis XIV. at length (1 694) bestowjM|; 

on him the abbey of St Valery, apologizing at the same time ibCi j 

The « Dialogaea of the Dead" appeared first in 1718. The first edition of 
** lires of the Ancient Philosophers" was poblisfaed at Paris I7i^ and wa% i 
year, followed by another at Amsterdam. • .< 

* In his ^ Familiar Letters on EducatSon."— What is here said of Locke aac 
Edgeworth, is not to be understood as implying unqoatified approbation of the «mA 
of either. The first abounds with defects, althougli much may be gathered froo il[ 
tod the Ust attempts to raise a beautiful superstructure whhoQt a foundation; for* 
hear nothing of the nature or necessity tX religion . 

t Thomson's Senrmsy Spring, IWJ 



besttnring^ a favour, so small, and so late. Such at least is the ac- 
count g^iven by the Chevalier Ramsay, who lived in the strictest 
indmacy with him during the last five years of Fenclon*s life. 

From an anecdote, however, related by D'Alcmbert, in his 
" Eloge of Fenelon," it would appear, that he was then almoner 
likewise to the king. The anecdote deserves to be preserved. 
" Father Seraphin, a capuchin," says D'Alembcrt, " a niisBionary 
more zealous than eloquent, was preaching before Louis XIV. 
The abb6, then almoner to the king, was at sermon, and fell asleep. 
Father Seraphhi perceiving it, abi-uptly interrupted his discourse, 
callmg out; ^ Wake that sleeping abb6, whose only apparent mo- 
tive ior coming hei*e, is to pay couil to the king.' Fenelon," con- 
tinues D*Alenibert, ^^ liked to relate this anecdote, and, with real 
nds&ction, praiaed the preacher, who had shown so much aposto- 
lical liberty; and the king, by whose silence it was approved." 

FeDeion had been admitted member of the Academic Fran9oi8e, 
in 1693. It was about this time tliat his " Dialogues on Eloquence," 
ttd hb ^ Letter to the French Academy," were composer^ He 
there lays down the true principles of eloquence; shows, tliat the 
sabfime must be sought in simplicity; and endeavours in this, as in 
all hiflworks) to render pleasure subservient to virtue, and to recall 
Aejoys 

<* — — Of ancient uncoiTupted times. 
When fit'C to ibilow uutur<i w:ia tliu mode." 

Tothe preacher these Dialogues are more immediately address** 
ed; and Uiey show how simplicity may be united with elegance, 
and plainness with the sublime doctrines of the gospel. Here aii; 
ciposed that tissue of words, which, by the ignorant, is deemed 

aaence; and tliat quaint antithetical jargon, which, by the su- 
idal,has been considered as ingenuity. 
In a few months after the abbey of St. Valery, the archbishoprick 
of Cambray fell vacant. To this rich benefice Louis nominated 
Fe&elon. But, ever nicely scrupulous in what he considered his 
4l^j he at first declined the advantageous offer; stating the in- 
conpadbility of the duties of his diocese, with the education of the 
irince. The king, on the other hand, showed him, tliat, as tlie 
chcatkm of the duke was nearly finished, he might perform alter- 
Vely the functions of the prelate, and the duties of the preceptor; 
toiDg in both, what could not be accomplished by himself, to be 
jkjMbimed by those who were appointed under him. He consented, 
^il condition that he should spend nine months of the year in his 
[4loeie, and the other three with the prince. Though urged by 
^kbg to retidn it, he resigned the abbey of St. Valeiy, together 
'^iht priory given up to him by his uncle, the bishop of Sarlat.* 

* It b pleasing to find a parallel , in all its cireiimstances, in the conduct of oui^ 
^* Biaii^ Dr. Burnet, who was bislu^ of Sarum, iu the reign of William the ' 
Bamct had been nominated tutor to the S^ke of Gloucester, son of the 

Vol. I.— No. I. D 
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Such conduct in the newly-created archbishop of Cambray, a^ 
was natural to expect, was universally applauded by the unbiassedi 
and as generally blamed by the interested. ^ You are going to 
ruin us," said the archbishop of Rheims to him, upon hearing of 
this pi*actical disapprobation of holding pluralities.* 

Thus, in 1695, was at last rewarded that merit which had long 
courted concealment, ^itherto Fenelon had been happyy because' 
contented; and contenteci, because his enjoyments flowed from 
toother source than earthly greatness, and were quite independent 
on the caprice of fortune. Now high in favour at court, ioid poi^ 
sessing revenues, which rendered him independent, or (a thiuE 
which was more con^^enial to his soul) which enabled lum to extend 
his liberality, and, with it, the principles from which it flowed; his 
care was conscientiously to perform his duties, and (to use mora 
awful language) " to walk with God." 

fiut how mysterious are the ways of Providence! When fortune 
has profusely scattered her toys, and mortals have grasped them u 
real blessings; when fancy has decked the landscape with gaudy 
colours, and promised that its attractions shall be as durable as they 
are dazzling; in a moment the lowering sky may belie our hopes, 
and the pomted thunder blast our Joys. — In the fate of Feneioo^ 
these natural reflections were strikingly realized. He was soeb 
disgraced, and the ostensible reason of it was, his defence of Ma- 
dame Guion's principles. 

This lady had maintained opmions, which were alternately Bifir 
proved and condemned. The religious tenets which she mainteipel 
were published in a small volume, entitled, *<The short Method,*' 
and such principles as were deemed peculiar to herself were com? 
prehended under the term Quietism. 

The term was not neir. A fanatical sect, in the Greek churdv 
in the fourteenth century, had been styled Quietiats. Michael dp ^ 
Molinos, a Spanish priest, had revived their principles, in a treatii^ j 
which he published in 1 675^ under the tide of ^ The Smiitdf^ \ 
Guide.^'t In defence of Madame Guion, who had embraced tDida| ^ 
of the principles of Molinos, Fenelon wrote his ^Maxims ofliei ^ 
Saints." All that the archbishop deemed essential to his view dF t 
the scheme, he professes to be contained in tlie following extract g 
from one of his letters. ** There are," says he, ** but two thitm ^ 
I insist upon, wlilch make up my whole doctrine. The fint v^' 
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Prinecss Anne of Denmark, and heir apparent to the throne of Britain. *■ He krfl , 
flecline<l the oflice/' says Smollct, " ^vhich he was in a manner foteed to "" 



He had offered to resign his hialiOprieky thinking (lie employment of a tutor v^^^J 
interfere with the duty of a pastor. He insisted upon the SioWa residcnac^ il.4l^ 
summer, at Windsor, which is in the diocese of Sarum; and addetl i9-kiMpivi$f'0 
ehariHetf the whole income of hia new qjEce.'*— SmoUetTi Continuation 'of ifap^ ^ 
WilUam m. eh. vi. € 24. /.' 

* Eloge de Fenelon, par M. D*Alcmbert. >- ]• 

f Gregory's •'History of the Christian Church," «ent li. eh. 3. and ocnt 17. «• !^ 
3.; and M osh. Ecdes. Uist vol. iii. oent 14. part ^ oh. 5.; and lor a view of tliil« 
troversy, in which Fenelon was iiivolTedy «e6 tqL t. c^nt 17. ibft 2. part 1. ch. !•! 
Ramsay's life of idni,fere patum. 
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That charity is a lo^'« of God for himself, independent of that hap- 
piness which is to be found in the enjoyment of Him. The second 
is, That, in the spiritual life of the most perfect souls, it is chanty 
which goes before, and leads uid animates all the virtues, and di- 
rects their several acts."* 

Such was the declaration of his sentiments, on the day before he 
finally left Paiis. The attainment of that love, which is here incul- 
cated, is indeed impossible, and is therefore not required. The 
g^rand incentives to holiness and virtue, laid down in scripture, arc 
gratitude and hope : we are required to " love him, who first loved 
us;" and in prospect of the same reward, to " be followers of them, 
who, through faith and patience, are now inheriting the promises." 
While that refined Chrisdan love, then, which is recommended by 
Fenelon, like the virtue inculcated by the Stoicks, is above the 
reach of humanity; we must confess, that whatever leads to an 
approximation to either, has an excellent tendency to ennoble and 
elevate the soul; but to teach men that either is essential, is to 
damp their joys, as well as to demand impossibilities. 

Such, however, was the ostensible cause of the archbishop of 
Canibray's overthrow, of which it was thought proper here to give 
a brief statement. — After many attacksf and defences, in all of 
wUch he eminently displayed, how much that love, for which he 
contended, regulated his own conduct, his cause was referred to 
the Roman see; and he was denied the privilege of appearing 
there in person, though in a case' (if truth were the object) in 
vMch ail might depend on the sense of a word, or the meaning of 
a sentence. After the cause had depended eighteen months, it 
Vaa proposed to dismiss it; and, at the same time, to issue << An 
apostolical decree, establishing certain canons relative to internal 
ttd spiritual religion." But, fortunately for the infallibility of his 
Holiness, the Cardinal Casa Nata observed, that such a decision 
jil^t create a misunderstanding between Rome and France. 
Jiiitice and interest were now opposed, and every one allows, that, 
h mch a case, the Pope knows infallibly the part to be acted. By 
a brie^ dated March 12. 1699, Pope Innocent XII. condemned tlie 
* Kaxims of the Saints.''^ 

But how is it that a monarch, who had raised a man, virtuous 
flrilojral, to the greatest eminence, should now exert all his influ- 
tD effect his ruin, and lay injunctions on the Roman see to 
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* * letter addreSKd to thedukeof UeauviUiers, dated Paiis, Aug. 3. 1007. Ram- 
" \ lib of Fenelon^ p. 94. 
;jb ii wkh regret that I state, that Fenclon's most vinilent, as well as most diS'* 
nd^ 1 moBt even add, most insidious persecutor, in the whole of tliis 
I the eelebratedy aud, at tliat time, u^ed Bosauct, Uftliop of Menux. 
die P(^ was cOHTinced of the iniustlcc of this sentence, is evident from 
'A«BiHtwicet>— 1. TIiOQgh ui*ged hy the enemies of Penelon to. condemn all 
be had written in defence of his ** Maxims of the Saints," he ]>ercmploiily re- 
n iimgh these tracts contained the same doctriues more fully aiHl dearly 
iMd. 3. Of the five examinntors, who refusied to vote aniinsl Fenelon, three 
■ierwvrds nade cardinals, Uo«loloiric archbibliop of Chiciti^ Gabriclli, ax»I 
>dU. Life of Fenelon, p. V2H, 
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that purpose? This is a query ivhich naturally suggests itself ti 
the mind; but to which tlie mei-e statement of the fact will neTOi 
be deemed a satisfactory answer. 

There arc few wlio have not heard of Madame de MsuntenoOj 
in every sense the mistress of Louis XIV. Possessed of the mosi 
unbounded influence over the Fi*ench monarch, she flattered her 
self with the hope of being one day raised from an infamous anc 
criminal intercourse, to the summit of her wishes, the tlwone oj 
France. Provided she gained the consent of Louis, she gare her 
self no concern about that of the church, which, thoue;h neceaaary 
she deemed secure. Her discernment, however, pointed out Fe- 
nclon as one exception. She endeavoured to gain upon him bj 
indii*ect methods; and it was while this project was on foot, thtt 
he was created archbishop of Cambray . She succeeded in gaimo| 
the conditional consent of Louis. Father la Chaise, the king'i 
confessor, would be glad, she thought, of such an opportomty ol 
ingratiating himself with her. 

He told the king, however, tliat it was too nice a point for his 
to decide, and refeiTed him to M. Cumbray, as a more able casuist 
pi^omising, at the same time, to observe the most profound ailence 
La Chaise disclosed the affair to Cambray: ^ What have I done, 
father,'' replied the archbishop, ^ that you should ruin me?— «BiiJ 
no mattcr^— let us go to the king.'* No sooner had Fenelon enm^ 
ed the king's presence, than he direw himself at his feet,implQrii^ 
his Majesty not to sacriflce him. The king promised that he 
would not. Suffice it to say r— Fenelon acted with probity. The 
hopes of Madame de MaintencHi were blasted; and the ruin of the 
prelate was meditated; and we have already seen the methods by 
which it was effected.* 

In 1697 he was banished,! and his friends in office deprived. 

Here we behold this great man the sacrifice of virtue, became 
the enemy of vice. But Fenelon was one of the few, who haff 
reached that sublimity of character, which proves, that to be w 
tuous is to be happy; and that integrity is a good, for the sacrifiG0 
of which, the whole universe cannot furnish an equivalent. 

Ju9tum et tenacemffropositi vinim^ 
•A1>7i civium ardor pravajitAenthimf 

JVon vultut mstantU turanm 
MJsnte quatit soHda. 
Sifractvft iflubatw orbts 

Impcevitbtmfeiient rmnte. 

Fenel(»i bore his persecution with the most composed aubnivj 
sion.— >^ I renounce," said he, << my own judgment, to conform II 



* For a more putiealar aceoant of Madame de Maintenoi^ and of thii 
affair, vid. Guardian, Vol. I. Nos. 46, 47, 48. 

■\ To banish a bishop^ meauB to eonfiiie him tO his dioeesO'. Vid. &ofe dt Fent 
lon^par.M,iyAlembert. 
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It of our holy father the Pope. "* On hearing such a sentiment 
im Fenelon, we cannot but regret, that so much weakness should 
re been blended with so much greatness; but we must still ad- 
re the integrity of the philosopher, and the patience of the 
infttian. Fenelon belie^ted himself to be a Catholick. The in« 
Kufity of the church, as lodged in Popes, councils, or the uni- 
fsal consent of her members, (for there is great uncertainty 
nng Cathoficks oh this point— they know that they have such 
HHnmoctity as infallibility, but they know not where,} is a radi» 
I tftiele. 

Freedom of inquiry is denied. For, to inquire, say they, is to 
fabt; to doubt is not to beiieve; and not to believe, is to be in a 
itb of damnation. It is easy to conceive how powerfully these 
tide dogmas may operate on the tender mind, when urged with 
e pretence of divine authority, and with the influence of parental 
dearment. From the reception of this tenet in early youth, and 
deviating^ adherence to it in maturer jrcars, proceeded Fenelon's 
Ijkiescence in the decision of the Pope. That he was sincere, 
iBHiy renders indubitable: but how it is reconcileable with diat 
lenBtyi which shines so conspicuously through his writings, 
d^was tfo fiilly displayed in his general conduct, I pretend not to 
tinune. Of that liberality, however, there cannot remain a 
Rtei SBfl ^ Telemachus," and « Dialo^es of the Dead," are 
tffflifttlTi of every one. Instead of quoting from these, there- 
rLl Aall produce part of an advice, given to a young prince, 
hwn I709,8pentsome time at his palace:— ^liberty of bought,'* 
imjut^ <f b an impregnable fortress, wluch no human power can 
ibe. Violence can never convince; it only makes hypocrites. 
rhoi kings take upon them to direct in matters of rehgion, in- 
jpadof pmtecting, they brii^ it into bondage. You ou^ht, there- 
i^JlDFjrrant all men a legal toleration; not as approvmg every 



Terently, but suffering, with patience, what God permits^ 
il%riB«vouring to reconcile the misled, by soft and gentle per* 

tOfPkaPaoli Sarpi, the celebrated historian of the council of 
(Ui|tf BoBSuet ssdd, that ^^ke was a Protestant, and a Calvinist 
■w % friar's frock/' Of Feneton, we may, with perhaps more 
Mb^iay, that he was a Protestant in the church of Rome; and 
Ijllt tuDUgh charity be incompatible . with her principles, it may 
ipftflhiMNMii found in her members. 

'"^liow proceed to follow this venerable man along the rest of 
HlllMtined journey through life; and delightful indeed is the 
'^^~ " isBsented to view. We behold the good man living in his 
4 die friend of humaiuty, and the patron of virtue. At a 
e from the chicane of comts, and the storms of faction, he 
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made the pang of sorrow his own; and the only lunits of his mum- 
ficence were the wants of indigence. Muntaining that dignit^t 
upon which die respectability, and therefore usefulness, oif hu 
character, depended, he exhibited among the peasantry of his dio* 
cese, tlie most winning condescension, and engaging humiHt^. 
Soodiing their cares, consoling their sorrows, relieving their 
wants, he acquired their esteem, and secured their affection. ^ He 
used to walk frequently alone," says D'Alembeit, ^ in his diocesan 
visits, in the environs of Cambray: he entered the houses of the 
peasants, seated himself near them, solaced and comforted them. 
Old men, who are ^et alive, and have had the happiness to see 
Mm, still speak of him with the most tender veneration.— > Therel' 
say they, < there is the wooden chair, on which our good archbishop 
Used to seat himself among us— we shall never see him morel'-** 
and they burst into tears.'' 

** I had profited little by my books," said a great literary cht* 
meter, on seeing his house in flames, ^ had I not learned to lose 
them!'' The saying is deservedly admired; but Fenelon, on a 
similar occasion, said, << I am much better pleased, that my books 
should be burnt, than the cottage of a poor family." 

In the war 1701, he kindly received the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene; and, in return, enjoyed that veneration and 
esteem, which he so justly deserved. The French courtiers, who« 
served in the army of Flanders, avoided seeing ham. The basest 
pud court to their superiours by pouring contempt upon his cha* 
racter; whilst virtue herself durst use no higher effort than not ta 
blame him. The Duke of Burgundy, his pupil, was perhaps the 
only inhabitant of Versailles, in whose memory he was cherished. 
That virtue and affection, which Fenelon had inspired, seemed 
mlling to meander around the source whence they flowed. 

During tlie^campaign in 1708, in which this prince commandedi 
he implored the king, his grandfather, to permit him to visit tU 
person, to whom, of all men, he considered himself the most ib- 
debted, and to whom he had the warmest attachment. Louis re- 
fused. What rendered this barbarity still more pungent, wis, 
that there were few opportunities of epistolary correspondence. 
In the first letter, which this amiable youth had an opportunity of 
sending his master, he writes as follows: << I have suffered mutf 
afltictions since our separation; but one of the greatest has been that' 
of not being able to give you any proof of my sSfection for you. Alf 
this while,* I have had a secret indignation at all the usage ytw 
have met with; but we must submit to the divine will, and belieinH 
'that all has come to pass for our good.*' '' ' 

This excellent prince died in 1712, when Fenelon suffered tbr 
last pang that terrestrial revolution could inflict. In tears itf 
vented the feelings of nature, and resigned himself to the will 



* Fonr yean. The letter is dated, VercuUei, 21th December ITOt. Ham. Ufi 
wfFen. p. 320. 



Henen. " If then Deeded no more," said be, " dun to move « 
ttttW to bring him to life Bgun, coDtrary to the divlDe pleasure, I 
vonld not do it." 

On the death of the duke of Burgundy, many of Fenelon's letters 
irece fcund in his cabinet. In these appeared the anuable pre- 
ceptor and the tender friend. To give a specimen of the style and 
OKiBer of them, I shall extract a kw sentences from the cnlyono 
i them vluch is extant. " Let it be seen," says he, " that you 
tatTetbougbtsandBCDtiioentsbecomingapriiice. Youmastnuke 
younelf beloved by tiie good, feared by the bad, and esteemed by 
■IL There h nothing weak, melancholy, or constrained, in true 
fietj. It enlarges the heart. It is simple and lovely. It becomes 
•11 thji^a to all men, that it may gain all. The kingdom of God 
joei ant consist in a scrupulous observation of punctilios. It con- 
stitB in the exercise of the virtues proper to each man's state and 
VDcatkn. Be the heir of the virtues of St. Louis, before you inhe- 
rit lua cRnrn. Remember that his blood flows in your veins, and 
Aatthe nme «pitit of &ith, by wluch he was sanctified, ought to 
in t}» life of your heart." 

Tbe letter from which thew extracts are made, is the only <Aid 
«t fbtqlen*!) in tlus correspondence, I observed, which now re- 
■t^RcTliAveit, as we are informed b^ Ramsay, Louis did himself 
iliji liriiriMl pleasure of burning with his own hand! For the one 
i^wk tiiOi remains, we are iodebted to Madame de Maintenon, 
npLioatlt eDGloMd,widt an account <^the&ite of the rest, H>the 
«lfa«f9«aBviiUen. 

: ^tiit fpw ri ly of the winter of 1 709 completed the desolaticHi of 
njUdi^analave country, which had been ravaged by war, during 
t||«](lit preceding years. This wasa field tca^ the display of hi? 
Aitm. ** I lore my &mily,"— this was hia maxim, and these bis 
mrdsy— ■' I love my bmily better than myself; X love my country 
better than my family; but I love mankind better than my country." 
These are pretty geuerally the sentiments of modem philosophera> 
but they were the basis of Fenelon's conduct. There was at this 
time, in his granaries, com to the antount of a faundred thousand 
fniKs. Refusing any compensation, he distributed the whole to 
the soldiers. " The king," said he, " owes me nothing; and in 
tbe misfortunes, with which the people are oppressed, I ought, a^ 
a Frenchman and a bishop, to restore to the state, what I have 
ttceivcd from it." It was thus that Fenelon revenged his dis- 
grace! 

His roimificcncc, however, was tiot confined to his countrymen. 
£nglishnien, likewise, shared of his bounty; and to their honour 
\x it recorded, they were not ungrateful. Is return for that phi- 
lanthropy, which the circumstance of being an enemy could not 
Tuish, a safe-conduct was granted to the good archtnshop, 
_£ver the voice of humanity pronounced it expedient; and it 
*1hMi only that it was vahied. Of the use which he made of 
re shall ha>-e a better idea, by attettding to a particular instance. 
M but just to say, that en ttus occuion, the wretched, witjiout 
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JV/7 actum reputans, n qidd stiferesaet agendum. 
While aught remained, esteemmg notliing done. 

Though a member of the church of Rome^ his mind was seldom. 
Warped by her prejudices; and his heart was never debated j^ 
her principles. He beheld a brother in every country, andChrifl- 
tians in etery church. 

" He held every thing," says Ramsay, " in common widi fas 
friends, and was but one heart and one mind with them. * 0! 
what a beautiful spectacle would it be,' said he, frequentfyi < tt 
see all sorts of goods in common, nobody looking upon his own 
knowledge and his virtues, his joys and his riches, as his peculbr 
property. 'Tis thus tlie saints in heaven possess every thing iq 
God, without having any thing of their own."* 

Warm in his piety, pure in his morals; in his intercourse witt 
men^ generous, benevolent, sympathetick; inflexibly steady ib 
what he deemed the cause of ti'uth and virtue; and in sxdSemgjf 
possessed of an equanimity and fortitude, which detraction could 
not disturb, nor malice shake, he enforced the doctrines and pre- 
cepts which he taught, by the most powerful of all incentiTe6f-< 
tiving example. 

As a preceptor he realized what, to many, has appeared a dream; 
and what, it must be confessed, has seldom existed but in ihtopf* 
To correct the headstrong propensities of impetuous youtb, he 
has shown us, is possible; but that for the performance df the tail 
are requisite, prudence in a degree that is rare, and patience h' 
defatigable. 

As a writer, he is certainly one of '< those whose works shal 
last for ages," and will cease to be read, only when elegant idb- 
plicity ceases to be admired. By his works, the philosopher wil 
be taught to blend the agreeable with the useful, and to strew wiA 
flowers the paths of science and virtue. The poet will do wellto 
keep Fenelon in view, whilst he labours up the steep ascent ef 
Parnassus, and, like him, endeavours to instruct by pleasing. 

I 

Omne tuStpunctum, qui mtacuit utile duicL 



The preceding life of the archbishop of Cambray, we puUlit^ 
from a work which we have not yet seen printed in this coimtij^* 
We anticipate the pleasure it will give our readers to take a|^ 
nend view of the life of the Abb6 Fenelon, and to be introdiioc4 
to his character through the medium of the charms and graoci 
of style which adum this narrative. 



* life of Fenelon, p. 30. 
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But how great soever the pleasure has been which we have 
lerived from the perusal of this " Life of Fenelon/* we could 
iriah hia biographer had expatiated more minutely on two cir- 
cumstances of his life which displayed such signal excellence 
nd loveliness of character, as are rarely seen connected even 
vith the most exalted goodness: we allude to the education of 
die duke of Burgundy, the heir apparent to the throne; and to 
Fendoa's contest with the bishop of Meaux. 

'The doke of Burgand^,' aays the duke de Si. Simon, 'was horn terrible, and 
teing hk fint years, continued an object of lerrour. Haixl hearted; angry, to the 
ttticnie of purion, even against inanimate objects; impetuous to a degree of fury^ 
of bearing the least opposition to liis wishes, even from time or chtnate, 
^ J piiUing hiniaelf into paroxysms of rage that made one tremble for his exist- 
c; (a eoodition in whidi I have often seen him;) stubborn in the h^est degree; 
■MBoate in the pursuit of every kind of pleasure; addicted to the gratifications of 
nettUe, and violent hunting; deliglited, to a degree of ecstacy, with musick, and 
vilkdwp pbTy in which he could not endure to lose, and in which it was personally 
inproai to be enga^;ed with liim; in fine, abandoned to all the paasious, and trans* 
parted by eTerr kind of pleasure; often ferocious; naturally born to cruelty; barba- 
HMJn MS raitfery, seizing the ridiculous with astonishing justness; high as the clouds 
k Usown opinion, considering other men as atoms witli which he had no resemblance^ 
Md regwding his brothers, thougli they were educated on an equaliu with liim, as 
iMemediate oeings between him and tJie rest of tlie human r^ce: — But even in his 
MioM ttlent beamed from him; his repartees were surpnsing; in his answers, 

■MR Wl 



always something of justness and depth; he seemed to i)lay with the 
me Bobieets; the extent and vivacity of his genius were astonishing^— but 
%y riwajikept him from attemling to any one thing at a time, and thus made lumi 
' "e of learning any tiling.— The prodigy was, that, in a short space of time, 
and Uie grace of G<n], ( by means of Fenelon,) made him a new man, and 
. those terrible quahties in'tc/ all the opi>osite virtues. From the abyss whicU 
thn« deaeribed, there arose a prince, affable, gentle, moderate, patient, modest, 
ImhU& aiMtere only to himself, attentive to his duties, and sensible of their gi^eat 



With the cause of his contest with the bishop of Meaux — a 
iOBlest which shook the church of Rome to its centre — the 
tDild 18 well acquainted. We hesitate nottosay^ whatever may 

, be the opinion of some of his biographers, that Fenelon was 

: krethe subject of much unjust persecution. 

i 

[ Soon as Fenelon had accepted the archbishoprick, he resigned 
fte abbey of St. Valery, without asking it for any of his friends 
M relations; the king was surprised, and pressed him to keep it: 
jllfjkip represented to his majesty^ that as the revenues of the 
'WWfb^r^*'^ were suihcient for him, he thought himself in the 
^^ where a filurality of livings is against tlie caiion. At the 
I time he resigned the priory also, which his uncle gave liim. 
|lfiid.DO idea of uniting in the same person, the archbishop, the. 
y and the prior; or of holding preferments, the duties of which 
V wholly incompatible. This uncommon generosity gained 
L great applause; but it exaspeiuted against him several per- 
jy whom he condemned by his example; who were so far (voia 
ndbig to imitate it, that they were anxiously grasping after 
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every uppointmi^nt; and were tlicrcfore desirous to remo 
possible, so disagreeable an opprobrium to tliem, as tlie archbi 

of Canibray. 

Amongst these was Bossuet, bishop of Meaux; a man of j 
leariiinj; and abilities; much indebted to the archbishop on i 
accounts; but, eclipsed by his supcriour splendour, jealous} 
envy,* it is to be feared, had too strong a prevalence over his r 
and he failed not to seize that occasion, and to use it, with all 
gence, which the archbishop himself administered to the hi 
of his enemies. 

Madam Guion was, at this time, much talked of in Fn 
she aspired to a ver}- high and exalted devotion; to a pure 
ideal, love of God. merely for its own sake: she wrote sc 
pieces, and amongst the rest a mystical exposition of Solon 
Song; and in short passed for a downright QuietUt, The a 
bishop was suspected of favouring her. And upon the publics 
of bis book, entitled, ^< An explication of the Maxims oi the Si 
concerning the intcriour life," he was charged with maintai 
in it the fanatical and dangerous opinions of the Quietists. 

In this book, it is certain, he becomes a champion for the ' 
trine of tlie contemplative life, << the pure and disinterested 
of God." He Ims divided his work into forty -five articles, 
those which he calls the true articles, he sets down the sc 
doctrine of pure love; he collects the expressions of the sa 
gives their true meaning, and determines the sense of every w 
In the articles which he styles ,/a/»e, he shows where the dai 
of erix>ur lies, and how far the erroneous principles may be ci 
cd under a show of perfection. 

The idea doubtless is noble, and worthy the greatness of C 
who ought to be served for his own sake, without any view ol 
terest. And it is to be lamented, that the nature of man is sq w 
as to be unable to arrive at such a (tegree of excellence. Sev 
divines,! however, in the church of Rome, have taught the y 



* The bishop of Meaux was very importunate for the post of chief almoner ( 
dutchess (^ Jlvrvundy. And tbe archlHthop*s book of the Maxinu vas pubfi^ 
the time when this matter was in agitation. It wns natural to expect, that the pi 
who had been tutor to the duke her nushand, and wlio had acquitted himself peH 
well in that post, Hould be made her almoner. An infallible method to prev« 
was, by raisiog suspicions of heresy against turn. For it has been observed a ] 
wliile ago, that it is with divines, as with maidens. It is not enough for the |i 
that they be honest; thev muataho luive the reputation of being so. We msjrei 
this maxim further, and say, tliat, with regard to the advantages of this worl^ 
better for a divine to apfeur orthodox, and for a uiaid to appear honest, wil 
being so, tlian to be so witUont having the reputation* of it. However it be, K 
lert^, di.'^t to g^t the archbishop out of the way, his competitors chareed him 
heresy. The bibhop of^Iea^uc obtained the place. Others assign all thb mttt 
th<^ maximn of his Teiemachtu, as we have mentioneil at the condusion. 

f The bishop's book was brought beibre the comiilttitors of thehiquisitjoo \ 
examined. Tnc examiners, who were ten in number, were not all of the t 
opinion. Five of diem were for censuring the book, and five roaintaiBed, tl 
conUdned a souiid dpetrine^— By the way, a fiunooB 4octor. of the Sfrborn^ a 
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doctrine, nay, and carried it higher than the archbishop of 
ray; yet they were left unmolested, while he was persecuted 
i accounts wiUi the greatest bitterness.* The author's good 
.on would not excuse him; his integrity, his humility, and 
gsioD, and all his other virtues, were not suMcient to stem 
rrcnt breaking in upon him. The people were exaspei*ated 
t him: the ideas of perfection which be endeavoured to 
n the mind^ of mankind, lyere, according to his enemies, 
g but heresies and chimeras; hi^ name, in the writings of 
shop of Meaux, never went without tlie most odious epi- 
and as his conduct had nothing in it that could be taken 
»^ he was put upon the same footing with madam Guion; 
man of the archbishop's wisdom was charged with being in 
iterests of an extravagant woman. He was become the 
mut qf the new Priscillal In shprt, no means were left un- 
o ruin him; while he continued calm and serene, amidst the 
ly and insults thrown upon him; and at length received with 
nost meekness and the most perfect submission, the sen« 
of the pope, by which his book was condenmed, and himself 
ed from court, into his diocese. 

i archbishop received the sentence, with an uncomplaining 
Dce to the author of it; and immediately published a man- 
D his diocese, in which he declared, that as he himself sin- 
ftilbmitted to the pope's judgment and condemnation, so ho 
, that his fiock would do the same. A more striking instance 
fistembled humility cannot easily be produced.! <^ We 



iend of the bishop of Meaux, declared, when he read it in MS. before pub- 
ibat it was all gold. The archbishop of C/iietti, one of the examiners, 
ksdbredy that they must either bum all the books of St. Francis tie Salet, 
t ttnt ctthe archbuhop of Camdroy.— And a catholiek writer of his life re- 
llwt "-he had advanced nothing, uit upon the credit of the roost approved 
Ifhcolpi^: and among others of St. lYancia de Sales, St TTteresa, the 
fid /aAn de la Crtdx, Baltliazar Alvarez, &c.: yet lils enemies Mould not 
■nd the otiiers take Oieir fate tueeiher, (though he was much more mode- 
■ tiiqf were,) but resolved that nis docti'ine would stand good in those au- 
ijtini^ thou^i it must be condemned in his." 

fSfauittgiT nation, upon this head, observes, that « the Church of Rome is 
vai'llriog jealous of mere enthusiasm, or the extatick manner of devotion, 
fj§aw their mysUcks to write and preach in Uic inost rapturous and se* 

They suffer them, in a manner, to supersede all external worship, 

<^r outward forms: till the refined religionists proceed so far, as either 

leemiiigly tu dissuade tlie practice of the vulgar and established cere- 

And tlien, indeed, they check tlie supposed exorbitant enthusiasro, 

ve dangerous to their hierarphical state:— -witness the oasec^JlIb^ 

i^l^c. - - - 

itionof the pope's brief was communicated to Fenelon when in the 
nd about to address liis congregation, among whom the news was quickly 
ad. . Jd diia interesting moment of Ids life, it .is not a Ultle pleaswg and in- 
D to contemplate the conduct of the good archbishop, and to behold with 

a\j he euidil practise upon himself the relQection « Shall I receive good 
M.God, aiids)iall I not receive evil?" *<FenelQn," says his biographer, 
me^ blmelf, paused for a few minutes, and then, changing the pl^ of his 
; fMMlie4 <N» tbe duty' of obe<Ue&«e to the church. The ial:dect of l|U dis- 
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read,'* says a writer of his life, ^ of several great prelates, and erca 
saints, that have fallen into errours; but we read of none, that have 
showed so perfect a submission; nay, nor of any one, that defend* 
ed himself with so much strength and so much moderation.^* 

The bishop of Meaux, in the judgment of all mankind, ought 
to have rested here. And indeed if all which that prelate laboured 
for, was the advantage and interest of the Church, he had gained 
his point. Rome had decided: all things gave way; his anti^« 
nist acquiesced. Charity then obliged him to forget what was 
past, and to give the highest commendation to the conduct of so 
prudent an enemy, if he deserves the name of an enemy, iHio 
only searches after truth. But this notwithstanding, the bish<^ 
of Meaux agsun attacked him, and revived the affair in the assem- 
bly of the French clergy. But the publick interposed: and it 
would have been for the credit of that bishop, to have joined with 
the rest of the world, in admiring the wisdom of so submissive % 
prelate, who acquired more reputation by his misfoitunes, than 
his antagonist did, by his victory. 

The archbishop, according to his sentence, retired to Cambray, 
where he led an exemplary and divine life: and discharged, witii 
the most religious punctuality, all the duties of his high statioD. 
He himself examined, as the chevalier Ramaay informs us^ all 
those, who were to be admitted into holy orders, and would have 
them propose to him the difficulties and objections they had to 
offer against the doctrines of religion: he used to hear them with 
the utmost patience, and to answer them with a &therly kindness.' 
He visited his diocese very diligently, and preached in all the 
Churches of it. In his publick instructions he suited his discoursed 
to every capacity; speaking to the weak in an easy and fiuniliar 
manner; whilst he raised his style for those, who had a more ele* 
rated genius. His sermons flowed from his heart, he hardly me- 
ditated them beforehand, and never vnt>te them down. His only 
view was to afieak lihfi a good father^ to comfort^ to relieve^ and to 
instruct hxBJlock. He was of a disposition remarkably meek and 
modest; humane and charitable, and ever desirous to show his, 
benevolence, and to do acts of kindness to all men. He was par- 
ticularly tendtr to the French protestant ministers; and in all re- 
spects showed his candour and humanity; a proof of which is tliA 
following letter to one of his friends, on account of the misfbrtuoev 
of cardinal Noailles, whom he had been obliged to opposed 
^ Most people," says he, ^ may be apt to imagine, that I secretly- 
and wickedly rejoice at what happens; but I should think myseV 
a Devil, if I were capable of such an abominable joy, and if 1 did 
not really grieve for what is so detrimental to the Church. I mint 



eoone, the KntimenU H ezprened, the religions ealm with whieh it vas ddtvend 
the toleiDn eng;agement he eontraeted by it to practise on that tijing oeeawHi W^ 
submitMm whieh be preached^ drew tsarB of forrow, rcspett, aad Mimhitioo Mt 
the whole audieinDe.'' 
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even tell you sincerely, what others beside yourself will hardly be<^ 
Uever-that I am heartily sony for cardinal Noailles' misfortunes, 
I eauly imagine all the vexations he suffers: I feel them for hims 
I do not call to mind what is past, but in order to rcmember the 
kwa he has honoured me with, for so many years. All tlie rest. 
Cod be praised, is worn out of my heart. Nothmg is changed in 
it I only consider the hand of God, who was pleased to humble 
nie out of his infinite mercy. God himself is a witness of the 
sane of duty and zeal, with which he fills me for this cardinal. 
The piety, which I have observed in him, makes me hope, he 
iriU vanquish himself, in order to restore the tranquillity of the 
Church, and to satisfy all tlie enemies of religion. His example 
mold immediately reclaim the most obstinate and passionate men; 
vhich would be an uncommon glory to him in all ages. I pray 
kt him daily at the altar, with the same zeal I had twenty years 
i^"-- One private letter, written to a friend, unreserved and free, 
ducovers often the true picture of a man's mind, more than many 
actloos. We have therefore inserted this, which we think gives 
HI 10 good a prospect of our archbishop's mind. 

His works abundantly demonstrate his extensive learning, great 
temnS} exquisite taste, and unfeigned love of virtue and piety* 
The Aidventures of Telemachus^ which he composed for the bene- 
itof the young princes under his care, is too well known, and- 
Mteemed, to need either mention or enconuum here.* The excel- 
kst sentiments, and enlarged notions, (some so contrary to the 
FRnchmode of thinking,) which are everywhere conspicuous in 
fttt excellent work, were the chief occasion, as some have sug- 
gMed, of the disgrace of the archbishop; at least the following^ 
Hnes, translated from some French ones, handed about at Paris^ 
Hem to express tliis. 

JJe Meaux falls foul on Cambrm/f tooth and nail; 

Is all this Doise about an ass's tail? 

Was it the Maxima oftheaamta 

Raised idl these loud complaints? 

And made the court fume thu9? 

No; 'twas the maxima of Telemachuaf 

however is done the archbishop, by that universal applause^ 
vkich is now given to this work, and tluit universal satis^ction 
tfch the perusal of it affoitls. 

* There is a work entitled the " Characters of Charity," which is 
ttcobed to him. It is a practical comment upon the 1 3th chap^ 



^8ee the chevalier Ramaea^a Discourse upon Epick Poetry, prefixed to the 
"■ of Telemachua. He observes of this poem, that *« ite auUior joins together 



fj^fattruotions and heroical examples; the moraUty of Horner^ and the manners 
Sf^if^ His moralitv howcTcr has three qualities, which are wanting to that ol' 
i Sfwi ent, both poets and philosophers. It is auklime in its principles, fwile in it^ 
^*V*eL mtvertiUia its uses.'* 
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"ter of St. Paul's first epistle to the CorinthianB; has appeared in 
ail English translation, and contsdns many important obsemtkni, 
which will well repay the serious reader's most attentive peruiL 
All his spiritual works were collected and printed in 3 vols. foUkf 
and in 4to, by a bookseller of Rotterdam. Amongst these we mait 
not omit one work, which he published hin. jelf m the year Ifti, 
called, << A Demonstration of tlie Being of God,' grounded an Ae 
knowledge of Nature, and suited to the meanest capacity." Itii 
one of the best 1)ooks upon that subject in the French taagon 
and for the advantage of those who do not understand that b^ 
guage, may be read in English. One of tiie most elegant of oor 
countrymen, speaking of tliis work and its author, observes, '^ that 
this great author, in his writings, has manifested a heart fall of 
virtuous sentiments, great benevolence to mankind, as well as a 
sincere and fervent piety to his Creator. His talents and parti 
are a very great good to the world, and it is a pleasing thing to 
behold the polite arts subservient to religion, and recommending 
it from its natural beauty." And again, ^^ A man of his talents 
viewed all things in a light different from that in which ordinarf 
men see them; and the devout disposition of his soul, tunftd all 
these talents to the improvement of the pleasures of a good llfc* 
His devotion has a sublimity in it befitting his charactel*, and tlie 
l^motions of his heart fl6w from wisdom and knowledge." 

We shall conclude this brief account of his life, with the Wt 
chapter of this excellent work, which contains a prayer, that A 
always been much admired. We observed, that the private al- 
ters of great men are the best pictures of their souls; but certaifli- 
ly their private devotions, (as the writer just quoted rema^) 
may be still more instructive, and we know not why they shoCila 
not be as cunous and entertaining;— -we are sure they rxof DC 
more advantageous. 



The concluding Chapter of the Archbishop ofCambratfi 

Demonstration^ &fc. 

tUaama lohy men da not di»eover God in the utm*er»e, -when he exhibUi kimt^f^ 

them at in afaitfiful miiTour. 

THtJS hare we trumenAy lurreyecf Die grtat object of the amvene, irhfitM 
Oalt af in a gim, rfiowt hhnielf to human kind. Biit there wereionre men, kMtfJ 
by the name of pliilosopheri, wtioae heads were turned with their own thoiurii(%i*| 
who converted every Uiing to die use and service ci their own vanity. By " 
dhit of inil>Ue reasoning they overshot the mark, and lost sight of an obvimn 
which ever}' man finds naturally and siiiiply in himself, witliout tlie aid of phikN 

Othcr^ intoxicated by tlieir passions, Uve in a perpetual distraction anudissi^ 
of thought In order to perceive God in his works, it is necessary, at trait, tliat«f 
•hould consider them with attention. But passions blind men to such a degree^ 
onhr the wlkl and savage, but even tliose nations which seem to be tlie most civiln 
ana polite, that tliey do not so much as see the very light that enlightens them, k 
UUB respect iht Egyptiantt the Greeks, and the Romant were not less bliDd|tf 
loH brutal, than th« most rude and uncultivated IruUam. like theie mtati»t m 
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rhoUy mink and buried in sensible things, without ascending higher. They 

mltivalied thev uitelleetaal tseulties oulv to inihilge tlieinsclves in softer sensfltions, 
Wt Rgurding the sooroe from whenee Uioae enjoyments flowed. It is in this manner 
JMt men in general wear away the time they live on eartli. If you ba^' uotliiig to 
kenii fher tbhik of nothing, except of suoh mibjccts as flatter their tranity, or thttir 
warn pftimT Tlicar sotds grow so heavy ainl un wieldly, that they cainiot eli'vate 
hemielvea to any incorporeal object. Whatever is not {mlpable, or which cannot be- 
leeo, taiteil, hcaitl, felt, or related, seems to tliem allogeihi-r chimerical. This 
peduMits of soul, when it improves into infidelity, they vunsidcr as strengtli of mind, 
mA fiwedom ^ thought. Their vanity applauds itself for lh:it perTcrst'iiess, which 
eOBMti iaopposiug that which naturally strikes and uflx-cts the rtst of mankitul. In 
lUt they have just as mudi reason as a monster would have, who should pride him- 
idf that he was not formed according to the common laws of naUire; ni a muii born 
Vlndy who dkoold triumph in his incredulity, M-ith regard to liglit and coloui's, whicK 
he VM MWirrrt that othep men saw and distiuguislied. 



A Prayer to God. 

O my God! if tliere are so many men, who do not discover thee in this beauiiiuA 
ttaiftiidi^ this pi-ospect which thou givest tliem of uiiivei-sal nature, it is nttt becausi*. 
■oaatttr dirtant from any of us: every one of us doth, as it were, touch thee with 
hiiknid: hot dte senses and passions which they excite, engross all Uie attention of 
Mr iiindt: dios, O Lord! tliy light shineth in darkness, but the dai-kness cumpre- 
hodedk it not, to thick and gloomy are its sliadcs. Thou showest thyself eveiy 
vken^ad every where inattentive men neglect to perceive thy presence. All ua- 
tm ipeab of thee^ and resounds with tliy holy name. But she speaks to men that 
IK dttf, and who owe tlieir deafness to the noise and distraction they raise about 
Aenuelrea. Thou art near, thou art even within the.m. But they wander out of 
AoMdve^ are fugitives from their own breasts. O tliou sweet Light! thou eterpul 
■ BlHtjr! tfwu Ancient of days, yet ever young! tliuu FoiuUain of chaste deliglits! thou 
. ftttt and happy life of tliose who truly ii^cT the) would And thee, tliey could not 
■iBtbee, it they did but searoh for tliee witliin themselves. It is only by itKsing 
Ikaasrlres that the unpious lose* thee. Alas! thy very gifts, which visibly flow fi-oin. 
, ^ boootiful hand, amuse iliem to such a dv-gree, that they see not tlie hand which 
I kntcwsthera. It is from tliee they live, and yet they live without thinking of thee; 
irnther, they die iu the midst of life, for want of nourishing themselves with thy 
fmenee. For what death can tliere be more deploi*able, tlmn the ))eiiig ignuinnt 
rfthee.' They fall asleep in tliy tender and paternal bosom; and \thile they are full 
rfihe deeeitfui dreams which agitate them in tins state of absence, they ai-e insensi- 
Hecf die powerthl hand that supports them. If thou weit a barren, impotent and 
hnimMe body, Uke a flower diat fades away, a river that runs to waste, a house 
Mij iD&ll with the decays of age, a {ricture coiisi.Hiiiig onl} of a mass of colours to 
the inuiginatk>n, or a useless piece of nietal that only glitters; they wguid 
re thiw,and secretly ascribe to thee the power of giving them true pleasini:: 
I in fact, pleasure, of which thou art the true and only spring, cannot pioceed 
imniniate tilings wluch have it not in tliemselves. Yes, O Lord! if tliuu wert 
ptM^ fndl, lifeless being; ahimp of matter, without virtue or power, and the 
dMdow of existence, uiy vain, fantastick nature m'OuUI employ their v:uui y, 
' woaUlat be an object proportioned to their groveling and bi-utish thou!- Iits. 
uae thou art too mtimately * within them, and tliey never euU^r m ilhiu 
^ Uum art to them an unknowii fiod. For M-hile tin ir nuagination roves 
external objects, the deep recess of iheir own minds is, uf all things, the 
Ae from tbeur view. That order and beauty which thou spi*eadest over 
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thefaeeof thy ereatnres. are fike a Tetl that oooaeak theft firwi 

ejet. Hmr, Lord! is thnr Does die very light, that ihoakl iUmnine, ler^ 
dazzle and strike them bUnd.' Do the rays of the mm hinder them from |>e 
the tun hinueU? In fine, beeaute thoa art a truth too |mre and too elevatec 
through the medium of our ^;ro» tenaei^ meu having debated themaelTei \t 
with the beaitf, eannot oonoeive thee. Aad yet thou daily, though man di 
it, rtwetft him such instanoet of thy power and wiadom, as the evidenees < 
eoold not demonstrate to him. For those dinne virtues hare neither sound 
odour, taste, figure, nor any sensible quality. Why then, O mv God! do m< 
rather of thee, than of those other very real and manifest throgs, whose e 
they reoeire as a certain truth, in all the most serious affairs of tile, and whid 
theieBS, as well as thou, escape their senses? O miserable state! O hideoii 
thatinvolTesthe ehildren of^ebm.' O monstrous stupidit)-! O wretched d« 
of God's whole image! Man hath eyes to behold only shadows, and tmdi ap 
him as a phantom. That which in itself is nothing, is «o Um every thi 
which, in tnidi, is all, seems to lum as nothing. AVliat do I see in the whob 
of nature? GOO. G<xl every where; God ever present; and still onl> God. 
I think, O Lord! that all existence is in thee, all my thoughts are exhina 
swallowed up in thy contemplation, O thou abyss of truth! t know not w 
soar, nor what I become. All that b not tliou disappears, and lo^ self u 
much remiuns, as to discover lo me, that I am. He who sees not tiiee, hi 
nothing. He who doth not feel thee, is a stranger to all true sentiment: I 
as though he existed not, and his life is no m(H% than a dream. Arise, < 
arise! Let thy enemies melt like wax, and vanish like smoke before thy fan 
to the impious soul, who, remote from thee, is without God, wiUiootlnme, < 
of eternal consolation! Happy already is he, who searches after diee, whop 
thirsts to enjoy thee! But completely happy is he, upon n^m the liriit of ll 




tions shall flow through mv soul in a torrent of defisht. In this pleasMfl 
bones shiver, and cry out, PTho it like unto thee, O £ordP Mf heart wicSt, 
Jleahf(mU9p O God'ofrng wid^ and nuf eternal Portion/ Amen. 
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HOMIUES AJ^D SEHMOJ^rS. 

LCJl TO THX HOMILIES AS IT WAS PUBLISHED IN THE 

TEAR 1562. 



W8IDER1J^ how necessary U i>, that the Word qf God^ 
r th€ only food of the aouly and that moat excellent light 
must walk by^ in this our moat dangerous fiilgrimage^ 
It all convenient timea be preached unto the ficofde^ that 
they may both learn their duty towarda Gody their Prince^ 
b neighboura, according to the mind of the Holy Ghoatf 
€d in the Scri/iturea^ and alao to avoid the manifold enor* 
fkkh heretofore byfalae doctrine have crept into the Church 
', and how that all they which are appointed Minis t era have 
gift qf preaching aufficiently to instruct the people, which 
itted unto them, wherfqf great inconveniences might rise, 
toranee still be maintained, if some honest remedy be not 
f found and provided: the Queen's most excellent Majesty, 
ng the souls* health of her loving subjects, and the quieting 
consciences in the chief and principal points of Christian 
, and willing also by the true setting forth and pure dc' 
^f God's Word, which is the principal guide and leader 
f godliness and virtue, to expel and drrve away as well 
y vicious, and ungodly living, as also erroneous and poison^ 
rhiesy tending to superstition and idolatry, hath by the ad^ 
her most honourable Counsellors, for her discharge in this . 
caused a Book of Homilies, which heretofore was set forth 
most loving Brother, a Prince of most worthy memory, 
dike Sixth, to be printed anew, wherein are contained cer- 
olesome and godly exhortations, to move the people to hO' 
\d worship Almighty God, and diligently to serve him, every 
TrtHng to their degree, state, and vocation. All which Ho- 
er Majesty commandeth arid straitly chargeth all Parsons, 
Curates, and all others having spiritual cure, every Sun^ 
IHofy'day in the year, at the ministering of the holy Com" 
r or if there be no Communion ministered that day, yet 
e Gospel and Creed, in such order and place as is appoint- 
le Book of Common Prayers^ to read and declare to their 
nerSfpiainly and distinctly, one of the said Homilies, in such 
fj^y gfand in the book, except there be a Sermon, accord- 

• is enjoined in the book of her Highnesses Injunctions; and 

• tAat cause only, and for none other, the reading qf the 
wUu to be deferred unto the next Sunday or Holy -day fol- 

Jlnd when the foresaid Book of Homilies is read over, 
^tu*9 pleasure i>> fhat the same be repeated and read 



again^ in such like sort as was before firescribed. Furthem 
her inghncs% comviandelh, thaty notwithstanding this ordevy 
jsaid ecclesiastical fiersons shall redd her Majesty* s Injunctioti 
such times^ and in such order^ as in the book thereof afifioin 
and that the Lord^s Prayerylhe Articles of the Faith^and the 
Commandments y be ofienly read unto the fieofilfy as in the wic 
junctions is s/iecifiedy that all her people y of what degree or co 
Hon soever they be^ may learn how to invocate and call u/ion 
name of Gody and know what duty they owe both to God 
mctn: so that they may pravy believCy and work according to h 
ledge y while they shall live hercy and after this life be with him 
with his blood hath bought us alL To whomy with the Father 
the Holy Ghost} be all honour and glory for ever, AmcQ, 



jBl fruitful Exhortation to the Reading and Knowledge of I 

Scripture, 

U NTO a Christian man there can be nothing either more 
cessary or profitable, than the knowledge of holy Scripture, fo 
much as in it is contained God's true word, setting forth lus | 
ry, and also man's duty. And there is no truth nor doctrine 
cessary for our justification and everlasting salvation, but tfaa 
or may be, drawn out of that fountain and well of truth. Tb 
fore, as many as be desirous to enter into the right and per 
way unto God, must apply their minds to know holy Script 
without the which, they can neither sufficiently know God 
his wilj, neither their office and duty. And as drink is plea 
to them that be diy, and meat to them that be hungry; so i» 
reading, hiearing, searching, and studying of holy Scriptun 
them that be desirous to know God, or themselves, and to do 
will. And their stomachs only do loathe and abhor the heaw 
knowledge and food of God's word, that be so drowned in wor 
vanities, that they neither savour God, nor any godliness: fiwr 
19 the cause why they desire such vanities, rather than the 1 
knowledge of God. As they that are sick of an ague, whatpoi 
they eat and drink, though it be never so pleasant, yet it is as 
ter to them as wormwood; not for the bitterness of the meat, 
for the corrupt and bitter humour that is in their own tongue 
mouth; even so is the sweetness of God's word bitter, not ot k 
but only unto them that have their minds corrupted with long 4 
tom of sin and love of this world. Therefore, forsaking the < 
i-upt judgment of fleshly men, which care not but for their care 
let us reverently hear and read holy Scripture, which is the i 
of the soul. Let us diligently search for the well of life m 
books of the New and Old Testament, and not nm to the pud 
#f m^n'§ traditipns, devised hj men's imaginatiwi, fcr our ju? 
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<atioD and salvation. * For in holy Scripture is fully contained 
vliat we ought to do, and what to eschew, what to believe, what 
tD love, and what to look for at God's hands at length. In these 
books we shall find the Father from whom, the Son by whom, and 
(be Holy Ghost in whom, all things have their being and keeping 
Hp; ind these three persons to be but one God, and one substance. 
Id these books we may learn to know ourselves, how vile and mi- 
serable we be, and also to know God, how good he is of himself, 
and how he maketh us and all creatures partakers of his goodness. 
We may learn also in these books to know God's will and plea* 
Are, u much as, for this present time, is convenient for us to kiiow. 
And, u the great clerk and godly preacher, St John Chrysostom, 
aith, whatsoever is required to ihe salvation of man, is fully con- 
tuned in the Scripture of God. He tliat is ignorant may there learn 
snd have knowledge. He that is hard-hearted, and an obstinate 
nmer, shall there find everlasting torments, prepared of God's 
justice, to make him afraid, and to mollify or soften him. He 
thtb oppressed with misery in this world shall there find relief 
b the promises of everlasting life, to his great consolation and 
comfint. He that is wounded by the Devil unto death, shall find 
there medicine whereby hq may be restored again unto health: if 
It shall require to teach any trutli, or reprove any false doctrine, 
to rebuke any vice, to commend any viitue, to give good counsel, 
to comfort or exhort, or to do any other thing requisite for our sal- 
vation, all those things, saith St. Chiysostom, we may learn plen- 
tifiiUy of the Scripture. There is, saith Fulgentius, abundantly 
anof^h, both for men to eat, and children to suck. There is what- 
ipever is meet for all ages, and for all degrees and sorts of men. 
These books therefore ought to be much in our hands, in our eyes, 
a our cars, in our mouths, but most of all in our hearts, f For 
the Scripture of God is the heavenly meat of our souls; the hear- 
hg and keeping of it maketh us blessed, sanctifieth us, and ma- 
ki^us holy; it tumeth our souls; it is a light lanteni to our feet; 
itiaa sure, steadfast, and everlasting instrument of salvation; it 

eh wisdom to the humble and lowly hearts; it comforteth, ma- 
elad, cheereth, and cheiishetii our conscience; it is a more 
'teelfent jewel or treasure than any gold or precious stone; it is 
•bit sweet than honey or honey-comb; it is called the beat fiart^, 
yfUti Mary did choose, for it hath in it everlasting comfort. The 
^"•Urts of holy Scripture be called words of everlasting life: for 
'wBJf be God's instrument, ordained for tlie same purpose. \ They 
,:fct« power to turn thi-ough God's promise, ancl they be effectual 
"lUnigh God's assistance, and, T being received in a faithful heart,) 
""fcy have ever an heavenly, spiritual working in them:§ they are 
^^Wy, quick, and mighty in operation, and sharper than any two- 
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edged aword^ and enter through^ even to the dividing asunder qf 
$he soul and the sfivrit^ of the joints and the marrow.* Christ call- 
eth him a wise builder, that buildeth upon his word, upon his suro 
and substantial foundation.f By this word of God we shall be 
judged: for the word that I sfieakj saith Christ, is itj that sha^ 
judge in the last day 4 He that keepeth the word of Christ, is pro- 
mised the love and favour of God, and that he shall be the dwells 
ing.place or temple of the blessed Trinity .$ This word, whoso- 
ever is diligent to read, and in his heart to print that he readethf 
the great auction to the transitory things of this world shall be mi* 
nifthed in him, and the great desire of heavenly things, (that bo 
therein promised of God,) shall increase in him. And there is no* 
thing that so much strengtheneth our &ith and trust in God, that 
so much keepeth up innocency and pureness of the heart, and also 
of outward godly life and conversation, as continual reJEiding and 
reccurding of God's word. For that thing, which, (by condnuAl 
use of reading of holy Scripture, and diligent searching of the^, 
Bame^) is deeply printed and graven in the heart, at lengfth tumeth ' 
almost into nature. And moreover, the effect and virtue of God*k ' 
word is to illuminate the ignorant, and to give more light unto 
them that faithfully and diligently read it, to comfort their hearts^ ■ 
and to encourage them to perform that, which of God is comnMaid« 
ed. II It teacheth patience in all adversity, in prosperity humble- 
ness; what honour is due unto God, what mercy and charity to oar 
neighbour. It giveth good counsel in all doubtfUl things. R 
showeth of whom we shall look for aid and help in all periTs, and 
that God is the only giver of victory in all battles and temptations 
of our enemies, bodily and ghostly. And in reading of God's 
word, he not always most profiteth that is most ready in turning , 
of the book, or in sajring of it without the book; but he that b most 
turned into it, that is most inspired with the Holy Ghost, most in . 
his heart and life altered and changed into that thing %rhich be 
readeth; he that is daily less and less proud, less wrath&l, less co- .. 
vetous, and less desirous of worldly and vain pleasures; he that 
dsdly, (forsaking his old vicious life,) increaseth in virtue more and . 
more. And, to be short, there is nothing that more mamtainetik 
godliness of the mind, and driveth away ungodliness, than doth the 
continual reading or hearing of God's woid, if it be joined with ft . 
godly mind, and a good affection to know and follow God's wiH j 
If For without a single eye, pure intent, and good mind, nothine is . 
allowed for good before Gk>d. And, on the other side, nothmg \ 
more darkeneth Christ and the glory of God, nor bringeth in . 
more blindness and all kinds of vices, than doth the ignorance of . 
God's word. 



* Hcb. hr. f Matt tu. t John xii. § John xiv. | 1 Kings xir. 

2 ChroD. XX. 1 Cor. xv. 1 John ▼. ^ ba. v. Matt xxiL 1 Cor. xhf. 
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fcond Part of the Sermon of the Knorwkdge of hofy 

Scripture* 



i first part of this Sermon, which exhorteth to the know- 
f holy Scripture, was declared wherefore the knowledge 
une is necessary and profitable to all men, and that by the 
iQwledge and understanding of Scripture, the most ne- 
l^oints of our duty towa]*ds God and our neighbours are 
rwn. Now as concerning the same matter you shall hear 
loweth. If we profess Christ, why be we not ashamed to 
rant in his doctrine? seeing that every man is ashamed to 
r^t in that learning which he professeth. That man is 
1 tabe called a philosopher which readeth not the books 
K^^; and to be called a lawyer, an astronomer, or phvsi- 
i% IS Ignorant in the books of law, astronomy, and physick. 
[lapj man then say that he professeth Christ and his reli- 
tie wQl not apply himself, (as far forth as he can or may can- 
ff) to read and hear, and so to know the books of Christ's 
aa4 doctrine? Although other sciences be good, and to be 
yet no man can deny but this is the chief, and paaseth all 
comparably. What excuse shall we therefore make, at 
day before Christ, that delight to read or hear men's &n- 
nd inventions, more than his most holy Gospel? and will 
tme to do that which chiefly, above all things, we should 
will rather read other things than that, for the which we 
ither to leave reading of all other things. Let us there- 
ilv ourselves, as hx forth as we can have time and leisure^ 
' God's word, by diligent hearing and reading thereof, as 
profisss God, and have faith and trust in him. But they 
e DO good affection to God's word, (to colour this their 
Uege commonly two vain and feigned excuses. Some go 
excuse them by their own frailness and fearfulness, say- 
t they dare not read holy Scripture, lest through their ig* 
ttiey should fall into any errour. Others pretend that the 
r Id understand it and the hardness thereoi'is so great, that 
it to be read only of clerks and learned men. As touching 
3 ignorance of God's word is the cause of aU errour, as 
fanaelf af&rmed to the Sadducees, saying, that they erred^ 
ikey knew not the ScrifitureJ^ How should they then es- 
^ur, that will be still ignorant? And how should they 
t of ignorance, that will not read nor hear that thing which 
lye them knowledge? He that now hath most knowledge, 
he first ignoi*ant; yet he forbare not to read, for fear he 
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should fell into errour. but he diligently read, lest he should re- 
xn^ in ignorance, and through ignoraiw^e in errour. Ai^. it jfA 
t¥ill not know the truth of God, (a thing most necessary for you,) 
lest you fell into errour; by the same reason you may then tie sdil^ 
and never go, lest, if you go, you fell into the imrc; nor eat aiqr 
good meat, lest you take a surfeit; nor sow your com, nor laboit 
m your occupation, nor use your merchandise, for fear you ]m 
your seed, your labour, your stock, and so by that reason it shouM 
be best for you to live idly, and never to take in hand to do aqr 
manner of good thing, lest peradvcnture some evil thing Daif 
chance thereof. And if you be afraid to fall into errour by read- 
ing of holy Scripture, I shall show you how you may read withoof 
danger of errour. Read it humbly with a meek and lowly heut| 
to tlie mtent you may glorify God, and not yourself, with tbi 
knowledge of it: and read it not without daily praymg to God, thit 
he would direct your reading to good effect; and take upon you t» 
cxpotmd it no further than you can plainly understand it. For,» 
St. Augustm saith, the knowledge of holy Scripture is a gUN^ 
large, and a high place; but the door is very low, so that the 1^ 
and arrogant man cannot run in; but he must stoop low, and hum- 
ble himself, that shall enter into it. Presumption and arroganqf 
are the mother of all errour; and humility needeth to fear no er- 
rour. For humility will only search to know the truth; it wiH 
search, and will bring together one place with another, and where 
it cannot find out the meaning, it will pray, it will ask of othea 
that know, and will not presumptuously and rashly define any thfflff 
which it knoweth not. Therefore the humble man may search 
any truth boldly in the Scripture, without any danger of errour* 
And if he be ignorant, he ought the more to read and to search 
holy Scripture, to bring him out of ignorance. I say not nay, but 
a man may profit with only hearing; but he may much more pro- 
fit with both hearing and reading. This have I said as toucluii| 
the fear to read, through ignorance of the person. And concein* 
ing the hardness of Scripture; he that is so weak that he is nol 
able to brook strong meat, yet he may suck the sweet and tenda 
milk, and defer the rest until he wax stronger, and come to moM 
knowledge. For God receive th the learned and unlearns^ 
and casteth away none, but is indifierent unto all. And the Smp 
ture is full, as well of low valleys, plain ways, and easy for eveq 
man to use and to walk in; as also of high hills and mountains, wMcl 
few men can climb unto. And whosoever giveth his mind to holj 
Scriptures with diligent study and burning desire, it cannot liv 
ssdth St. Chrysostom, that he should be left without help. Fd 
either God Almighty will send him some godly doctor to tead 
him, as he did to instruct the Eunuch, a nobleman of Ethiopia, ad 
treasurer unto Queen Candace, who having afiection to read tiM 
Scripture, (although he understood it not,) yet, for the desire thai 
he had unto God's word, God sent his Apostle Philip to deciaH 
unto him the true sense of the Scripture that he read^ or else^t 
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1 a learned man to instruct and teach us, yet Grod himself 
lore will give light unto our minds, and teach us those 
vrhich are necessary for us, and wherein we be ignorant. 
another place St. Chrysostom saith, that man^s human and 

insdom or science is not needful to the understanding of 
ire, hat the revelation of the Holy Ghost, who inspir eth the 
eaning unto them, that witli humility and diligence do search 
r. He that aaketh shall liave^ and he that aecketh shall Jindy 

that knocketh shall have the door ofiened,* If we read 
irice, or thrice, and understand not, let us not cease so, but 
itinue reading, praying, asking of others, and so by still 
Iff, at the last, the door shall be opened; as St. Augustin 
kmiough many things in the Scripture be spoken in obscure 
leS) yet thei^ is nothing spoken under dark mysteries in 
ce^ but the selfsame thing in other places is spoken more 
iif and plainly, to the capacity both of learned and unlearn- 
iid those things in the Scripture tliat be plain to understand, 
reasary for salvation, every tnan's duty is to learn theni, to 
lem in memory, and effectually to exercise them. And as 
dark mysteries, to be contented to be ignorant in them, un- 
\ time as it shall please Qod to open those things unto him. 
mean season, if he lack either aptness or oppoii:iinity, God 
. impute it to his folly: but yet it behooveth not, that such as 
should set aside reading, because some other be unapt to 
Bvertheless, for the hardness of such places, the reading of 
ale ought not to be set apart. And briefly to conclude, as 
^tin saitli, by the Scripture all men be amended, weak 
itrengtbened, and strong men be com forted. So that surely 
s' enemies to the reading of God's word, but such as either 
inorant, tliat they know not how wholesome a thing it is; or 
so sick, that they hate tlie most comfortable medicine that 
tUtel them; or so ungodly, that they would wish the people 
iMiCittid hi blindness and ignorance of God. 
hW« have briefly touched some part of the comAioditics of 
^Hif WDi^, which rs one of God's chief and principal bcne- 
M mdl declared to mankind here on earth. Let us thank 
ttPlii^ for this his great and specia) gift, beneficial favour, 
iM^ providence; let us be glad to receive this precious gift 
r iiw m ly Father; let us hear, read, and know these holy rules, 
MmBf tai statutes of our Christian religion, and upon that 
I MMda pfTofession to God at our baptism; let us with feav 
fM/tubt hcf up, in the chest of our hearts, these necessary 
MM leaaens; let us night and day muse, and have medita- 
I* ca ntemp lation ki them; let us ruminate, and, as it were, 
li cttd^ ishtLt we may have the sweet juice, spiritual efTe^t, 
yhoftaj, kernel) taste, comfort, and consolation of them; let 

• » Matt XV. 
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us stay, quiet, and certify our consciences, with the most ii 
certainty, truth, and perpetual assurance of them: let us pray 
(the only Author of these heavenly studies,^ that we maj 
think, believe, live, and depart hence, according to the wh< 
doctrine and verities of them. And, by that means, in thi 
we shall have God's defence, &vour, and grace, ¥rith the u 
able solace of peace, and quietness of conscience; and aft 
miserable life we shall enjoy the endless bliss and glory of 
which he gi'ants us all, that died for us all, Jesus Christ, to 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and gloi 
now and everlastingly. 

Q;J^ In every number of this Magazine^ one^ at least 
Homilies^ will be inserted: and as they contain the ofiir 
the first reformers of the English Churchy upon all A 
points^ before any differences arose upon subjects ofless^ 
tancey it is presumed they will prove acceptable to all Prt 
Churches; and especially to that Church whichformally • 
plicitly adopts them among its standards. 



SERMON. 

Matthew xvi. 2 1 .-^From that timeforthy began Jesus to 8h\ 
his diacifilesf how that he muat go unto Jerusalem^ ant 
many things of the elders^ and chief priests^ and scribes^ 
killedj and be raised again the third day, 

X Hfe saying of the prophet, that << the ways and thou 
God are not like those of men,*' was never more remark) 
rified than in that great event which we this day comme 
the death and passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesua^ 
" Without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness!' 
derful in every part, but chiefly in the la!st acts of it, was the 
of man's redemption! That the author of life slK>uld hin 
made subject unto death— -that the Lord of glory should be 
with shame— 4hat the Son of God's love should become 
for sinful man— that his sufferings and humiliation should I 
the manifestation of his glory— that by stooping to death he 
conquer death— that the cross should lift him to his throe 
the height of human mahce should but accomplish the p 
of God's mercy— that the devil, in the persecutions hi 
agsunst our Lord, should be the instrument of his own final 
these were mysteries in the doctrine of the cross, so con 
the confirmed prejudices of the Jewish people, and so h 
the reach of philosophical investigation, that they rende 
preaching of a crucified Saviour '^ a stumbling block to th 
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and to the Greeks foolishness." God foreseeing how improbable 
this doctrine would appear to men, was pleased in various ways to 
typify and predict our Saviour's passion, ages before it happened, 
tint the thuig, when it should come to pass, might be known to 
be his woric and counsel; and our Lord himself omitted not, at 
the proper season, to give his disciples the most explicit warning 
of itf tiat an event so contrary to every thing they had expected, 
(fijT they were involved in the common errour of the Jewish na- 
tinn omceming the Messiah,) might not come upon them by sur- 
prise. ** From that time forth," saith the evangelist, " Jesus be- 
gan to show to his disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, 
and be killed, tutMl be raised again the third day." 

«* From that time forth." — The fact last mentioned was that con- 
vertsticm of our Lord with his disciples, in which Peter declared, 
m the name of all, that while the people in general were in doubt 
who Jesus might be — whether Elias, or Jeremias, or some other 
of the ancient prophets revived — ^they, his constant followers, bc- 
fie?ed him to be the Christ, the Son of the living God. " From 
that time forth," it seems, and not before, Jesus began to adver- 
tise his disciples of his approaching death. It was a thing not to 
be disclosed dll their fuith had attained to some degree of con- 
stancy and firnmess, but when once it appeared that they not only ' 
esteemed and loved their Master as a wise and virtuous man — 
that they not only revered him as an inspired teacher of righteous- 
neasi but that they believed in him as the Christ, the Son of God^ 
die Redeemer of Israel, it then became seasonable to remove the 
piejadices in which they had been educated, and to show them 
phmly what that deliverance was which the promised Messiah 
was to work— for whom, and by what means, it was to be effected. 
' . It was dme to extinguish their hopes of sharing in the splendours 
ef an earthly kingdom, and to prepare and fortify their minds 
: jnut all that ^ contradiction of sinners" which they, with their 
\ \ ibflrteri were in this world destined to endure. J\rov>^ therefore, 
[ lltbq;ma to show them how that he mutt go to Jerusalem, and, 
','lAar.much malicious persecution from the leaders of the Jewish 
^^"Hfopfe, he must be killed. The form of expression here is very 
^'iMaikable in the original; and it is well preserved in our English 
He must go— he mu9t suffeiv— he must be killed— -he 
f be raised again on the third day,— -all these things were fixed 
determined — ^must mevitably be— nothing could prevent them; 
jnet the greater part of them were of a kind that might seem 
entirely upon mart's free agency. To go or not to go 
Jerusalem was in his own power; and the persecution he met 
.Aere, arising from the folly and the malice of ignorant and 
men, surely depended upon human will: yet, by the fornj 
- ^-'tte sentence, these tilings arc included under the same neces- 
l^'oF event as that which was evidently an immediate effect of 
poxt power, without the concurrence of any other cause, the re- 
flnitction of Jesus from the dead. The woirds which in the ori^ 
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p^inal express the going — ^the nujfcring — the bting kiiUd^^^he he- 
mg rakrd again — art.' all equally subject to the verb which an* 
swers to the word tnust of our lai))^uag;e, and in its first and pr^er 
invar.in^ predicates necessity. Ati he must be raised on tlie third 
dnvt so lie must go, he must suffer, he must be killed. Every one 
of these events, his goin$^ to Jerusalem, his buffering, and his 
death there — and that these suflerings and that death should be 
brouglit about by the malice of the elders, and chief priests, and 
scribes^— <veiy one of these things is pl^nly announced, as no 
less unalterably fixed than the resurrection of our Saviour, or the 
time of his resuri'ection — ^that it was to happen on the third day. 

The previous certainty of things to come is one d[ those truths 
which are not easily comprehended. The difficulty seems to arifle 
from a habit that we have of measuring all biteUectual powers 
by the standaid of human intellect. There is notliing in the na* 
ture of certainty, abstractedly considered, to connect it with past 
time or with the present, more tlian with the future; but hiunaa 
knowledge extends in so small a degree to future things, that 
scarce any tiling becomes certain to us till it is conr-e to pass, and 
therefore we are apt to imagine that things act/uire their certain- 
iy from their accomplishment. But this is a gross fellacy. The 
proof of an event to us always depends either upon the testimony 
of others or the evidence of our own senses; but tlie certainty oiF 
events in themselves anses from their natural connexion with 
their proper causes. Hence, to that great Being who knows 
things, not by testimony, not by sense, but by their causes, as be- 
ing himself the First Cause, the source of power and activity to 
all other causes, — ^to Him, every thing that shall ever be, is at all 
times infinitely more certain than any thing either past or present 
can be to any man, except perhaps the simple fact of his own ex- 
istence, and some of those necessaiy truths which are evidenced 
to cveiy man, not by his bodiiy senses, but by that internal per- 
ception which seems to be the first act of created intellect. 

This certainty, however, is to be carefully distinguished fnm a 
true necessity inlicrent in the nature of the thhig. A thing is nc" 
cessary when the idea of existence is included in the idea of the 
thing as an inseparable part of it. Thus. God is necessary;—- tho 
mind cannot think of him at all witliout thinking of him as existent 
The very noticxi and name of an event excludes this necessity, 
which belongs only to things uncaused. The events of the created 
universe are certain^ because sufficient causes do^ not because they 
must^ act to their production. God knows this certainty, because . 
he knows the action of all these causes, inasmuch as he himself 
begins it, and perfectly comprehends those mutual connexions' j 
between the things he hath created, wliich render this a cause, and 
that its effect. 

But the mere certainty of things to come, includmg in it even ■■ 
>.uman actions, is not all that is implied in the terms of our Lord's jl 
prediction; which plainly intimate that the actions of men, even \ 
their worst actions, aye in sgme measure compnsed in the deai^ ■ 
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of Pradderice, who, although he wills not the evil of any singlo 
act^ undoubtedly wills the good in which the whole system of cre- 
ated agency shall ultimately terminate. 

On these views of things, and in particular on our Saviour'^ 
pmficdon of his sufferings, in which these views are most strong- 
ly Kt forth, the Calvinistick divines endeavoured to establish their 
htfd doctrine of arbitrary predestinationi— a doctrine to which, 
Whether we consider it in itself^ or in its consequences, we may 
*»!& good reason apply the words of the prophet, '< It hath truly 
littfe Rirm or comeliness-kittle beauty, that we should desire it.'* 
But let us not judge uncharitably of those who maintained it, 
nor ucribe to a morose severity of temper, much less to spiritual 
fnitj what is easily traced to nobler principles. The Calvinist- 
ick predestinarians had found in the Scriptures, both of the Old 
ted of the New Testament, the most explicit assertions of God's 
QDOucience, and of his constant attention to the minutest occur- 
tCBces* both of the natural and of the moral world. These notions 
tiMf fcund agreeable, we must not say to philosophy, (for of that 
tkeie pious men had but a scanty portion,) but to what in many 
cues is a better guide, to the natural sense and feeling of a vir* 
tnoQs nund. The belief that the world, and they themselves as a 
pvt «f it, were under the immediate care and protection of the 
visest and tiie best of beings, had taken possession of their honest 
beuts more firmly than it seems to do of some men's understand- 
ingi; and they set themselves to combat with the fiercest zeal, 
»d without any scrupulous examination, every doctrine that 
vight seem to contradict it, and threaten to rob them of the holy 
jof md comfort which flowed from that persuasion. They did 
lot anderstand that the foreknowledge and providence of the 
Deky, and that liberty which doth truly belong to man as a moral 
agent, are things perfectly consistent and naturally connected; 
^iej did not hesitate a moment to deny the freedom of human 
•ctiQiiB. But this was a dangerous errour; for, in truth, the proof 
tf our liberty is to every individual of the human race the very 
■BK, I am persuaded, with the proof of his existence, l/eei that 
jlesiir, and I feel that I nm.free; and I may with reason turn a 
upon every argument that can be alleged in either case 
Aprove my feelings. I feel that I have power to flee the 
that I dreact— to pursue the pleasure that I covet — to 
tiie most inviting pleasure, although it be actually within 
grasp. If I apprehend that the present enjoyment may be the 
of future mischief — to expose myself to present danger, 
dt to present evils, in order to secure the possession of a 
good: I feel that I have power to do the action I approve 
irfystun from another that mv conscience would condemn;-— 
i a word, I feel that I act from my own hopes, my own fears, my 
Intemal perceptions of moral fitnesses and discongruities. 
r, thrice happy they who act in\'ariably by these percep- 
They have attauied to the " glorious liberty of the sons of 
B" But whenever I act fi-om other motives, I feel that I ai^. 
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misled by my own passions, my own appetites, my own mistaken 
views of things. A feeling always succeeds these unreasGoable 
actions, that, had my niind exerted its natural powers, in caaaikt- 
ing the action I was about to do, the propriety of it in itself and 
its consequences, I might and I should have acted otherwise. 
Having these feelings, I feel all that liberty which renders fl» 
morality of a man's actions properly his own, and makes luo 
justly accountable for his conduct. 

The liberty, therefore, of man, and the foreknowledge and pn* 
▼idence of GtkI, are equally certain, although the proof of each 
Fests on different principles. Our feelings prove to every one d 
us that we are free: reason and i*evelation teach us that the D&Xf 
knows and governs all things; that ^ even the thoughts of bub 
"he understandeth long before," — long before the thoughts arise- 
long before the man himself is bom who is to think them. Nov, 
when two distinct propositions are separately proved, each by its 
proper evidence, it is not a reason for denying either, that tli6 
human mind, upon the first hasty view, imagines a repugnance, 
and may perhaps find a difficulty in connecting them, even after 
the distinct proof of each is clearly perceived and understood. 
There is a wide diflference between a paradox and a contradic- 
tion. Both, indeed, consist of two distinct propositions; and w 
lar only are they alike: for, .of the two parts of a contradictkn, 
the one or the other must necessarily be &lse;— -of a paradox, boA 
are often true, and yet, when proved to be true, may continue pa* 
radoxical. This is the necessary consequence of our partial views 
of things^ An intellect to which nothing should be paradoxifial 
would be infinite. It may naturally be supposed that paradoxes 
must abound the most in metaphysicks and divinity, ^' for who can 
find out God unto perfection?"— yet they occur in other subieds; 
and any one who should universally refuse his assent to propositkMtHl 
•separately proved, because when connected they may seem para- 
doxical, would in many instances, be justly laughed to scorn by Ac 
masters of those sciences which make the highest pretensiooi to 
certainty and demonstration. In all these cases, there is genenl- 
\y in the nature of things a limit to each of the two contrasted 
propositions, beyond which neither can be extended without im- 
plying the falsehood of the other, and changing the paradox inte 
a contradiction; and the whole difficulty of perceiving the ecp* 
nexion and agreement between such propositions arises from t]]ji 
circumstance; that, by some inattention of the mind, these li|i& 
are overlooked. Thus, in the case before us, we must not imagJDC 
such an arbitrary exercise of God's power over the minds ,ip^ 
wills of subordinate agents, as should convert rational beings infec 
mere machines, and leave the Deity charged with the follies a^ 
the crimes of men, — which was the errour of the Calvinists: ooi 
must we, on flie other hand, set up such a liberty of crated )f^ 
ings, as, necessarily precluding the Divine foreknowledge of bu 
man actions, should take the government of the moral world oU 
of the hands of God, and leave him nothing to do with the noUefi 






part of his creatianr— which hath been, perhaps, the worse errour 
of aoilie who have opposed the Calvinists. 

Tliere is yet another errour upon tliis subject, which, I thinks 
tock ha rise among professed infidels; and to them, till of late, it 
hitfa been entirely confined. But some haye appeared amcmg ita 
modem advocates, actuated, I am persuaded, (for their writings 
QD thia subject witness it,) by the same humble spirit of resigned 
demotion which gave birth to the plan of arbitrary predestination. 
Deeply versed in physicks, which the Calvinists neglected, these 
men wish to reconcile the notions of God's arbitrary dominion^ 
wMch they in common with the Calvinists maintain, with what 
tile others entirely overlooked, the regular operation of second 
causes! and in this circumstance lies the chief^ if not the whole 
fflferchice, between the philosophical necessity of our subtle mo- 
dfems and the predestination of their more simple ancestors. And 
M> &r as these necessarians maintain the certain influence of moral 
inoCms, as the natural and sufficient means whereby human ac« 
tkaiSi and even human thoughts, are brought into that continued 
cbin of causes and effects, which, taking its beginning in the 
CMratioDS of the Infinite Mind, cannot but be fully imderstood by 
mnir-ao far they do service to the cause of truth; placing the 
* gfeat and glorious^doctrines of foreknowledge and providence, 
-"-dissolute foreknowledge — ^universal providence, upon a firm and 
lUkioidiical foundation; a thing to be wished with respect tor 
e?^ aoctrtne of any practical importance, whenever, as in this 
tmCj the great obscurity of the subject renders the interpretation 
;>f tezfs m Scripture dubious, which, otherwise, taken as they 
riMt to be, in the plainest and the most natural meaning of the 
I^Nras, 'ndeht be decisive. But when they go beyond this, when 
would represent this influence of moral motives as arising 
h a physical necessity, the very same with that which excites 
ms the motions of the inanimate creation, here they con- 
Natare's distinctions, and contradict the very principles 
Id seem to have established. The source of their mis- 
"h this, that they imagine a similitude between things which 
of' no comparison— -between the influence of a moral mo- 
Jdb nund, and that of mechanical force upon matter. A 
;tilotive and a mechanical force aie both indeed causes, and 
' certain causes each of its proper effect; but they are 
in very different senses of the word, and derive their 
_ irom the most opposite principles. Force is only another 
(fat an efficient cause; it is that which impresses motion 
, the passive recipient of a foreign Impulse. A moral 
i what is more significantly called the Jinal cause, and 
no influence but with a being that proposes to itself an 
s means, and thus fiute itaelf in action. It is true, that 
'ihik is my end^ and while I conceive theae to be the meansy 
lute act will as certainly follow that definite choice and 
iMit of my mind, provided I be free from all external re- 
ft gnd impe^^cnt, as a determinate motion will be excited 
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in a body by a force applied in a given direction. Thti c ii n 
both cases an equal certainty of the effect; but t}ie prindplt of 
the certainty in Uie one case and in the other is entirely cti^itdt, 
which difference necessarily arises from the different nature of 
final and efficient causes. Every cause, except it be the idUtif 
the Deity acting to the first production of substances; ev«y 
cause, I say, except this acting in this singular instance, prodocn 
its effect by acting u/ion something; and, whatever be the earn 
that acts, the principle of certainty lies in a capacity, in the tluqg 
on which it acts, of being affected by that action. Now, the a- 
j^ity which force, or an efficient cause, requires in the object tf 
its action, is absolute inertness. But intelligence and liberty coR- 
stitute the capacity of being influenced by a final cause, b^ • 
moial motive: and to this very liberty does this sort of cause m 
its whole efficacy, the whole certainty of its operati(Mi; whiA 
certainty never can disprove the existence of that liberty upm 
which it is itself founded, and of which it affords the highest en« 
dence. 

These ^stinctions between the efficient and the final cause be< 
ing once understood, we may from the necessarian's own i>rai- 
ciples deduce the firmest proof of the liberty of man: for since 
God foreknows and governs future events, so fiir as subordunte 
agents are concerned in them, by the means of moral motivei^ 
that is, by final causes, since these are the engines oy which he 
turns and wields the intellectual wcM'ld, bending the perverse wilb 
of wicked men and of apostate spirits to his purpose; and sine* 
these motives owe their energy, their whole success, to the liberty 
tof the bemg^ that are governed by them, it is in conseqiieiiM 
most certain, however it may seem most strange, that God cooU 
not govern the world as he does, by final causes, if man wei]» 
not free, no more than he could govern the material put (tf i^ 
mechanically, by efficient causes, if matter were not wholly pasnvf • 
The necessarian does not listen to this argument. He has to^ 
nished himself with an expedient to make room for the pl^sicil 
necessity he would introduce into what has been called the moid 
world. His expedient is neither more nor less than this, that ho 
would aniuhilate the moral world altogether: he denies the exist- 
ence of the immaterial principle in man,- and would stamp tht 
very form of human intellect, that living image of the Dirinitf « 
upon the passive substance of the brainl It seems, the ootkftflt 
an active principle distinct frcMn the body, the true cause of vokia- 
tery motion, possessing in itself the faculties of thought, deoNf 
W)lition, and necessanly surviving the body, which prindpli 
should much more truly than the body constitute the man; all thM 
was a phantcnn of heathen philosophy, whieh a Christian, for thii 
treason in particular, should discard. It is a new kind of argameU 
against the truth of a pr<^>ositioB which a man might otherwiiC 
be disposed to receive, that it hath been asserted and muntaiaed 
by wise, and ^ood, and learned men, who had spent a great; Mil 
vi tbeir lives uk tKurirSn^ a^ost intensely upon the subject. Thit 
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Ls a fuw v/ay of managing the topick of autliorities. When in 
khe ardour of controversy a man alleges such an argument as this, 
lie.it seldom perhaps aware how little he is himseUf in earnest in 
im how migatory it would appear to him in any other hut that par- 
dcahr instance wherein it happens to serve his purpose— -how 
■faturd, were it once turned against him. That acute writer who 
would expunge the doctrine of an immaterial soul and its immor- 
tality from the creed of a Christian, because many who were des- 
dtute of the assistances of revelation were brought by the mere 
B^ of nature to believe it, does not, I am well persuaded, the 
MM firiAly believe the being and the providence of God, because 
ill tint belief he happens to concur with Socrates and Plato. 

LetUBy however, turn to a meditation more adapted to this holy 
MUOD. Let the pioiis Christian in every thing look up to God, 
with full assurance of ^ith, as to the first mover and cause of all 
thingSy the director of all events, the vigilant guardian and om- 
nipotent protector of the virtuous: but let him no less firmly bc- 
fieve,that the morality of his actions is his own, that he is free to 
Umd and free to fall, that if he fall, the blame is with himself, in 
lliown foolish choice; God is blameless. 

Aecording to this, state of things, in which every thing is sub- 

£tD the wise control of God and human actions, and even the 
tf vi human actions are constituent parts of the wonderful, 
conplei scheme of Providence-— according to this state of tilings, 
!• evidently implied in our Saviour^s prediction of his sufterings, 
•lery thing fell out in exact agreement, not only with this pre- 
rtkniaa, but also with the ancient predictions of the Jewish pro- 
^fbetij and with the still more ancient types of the Mosaick law; 
Mk fet every thing was brought about by the ordinary operation 
•tf ieoond causes, and in g^eat part by the free agency of man. 
teaaon of the passover, our blessed Lord, whose present 
XI of humanity imposed upon him an implicit obedience 
thapoaitive precepts of the Mosaick law, (which law was not 
aboMahed,) was carried by motives of devotion to Jerusalem. 
tsiyief priests and scribes assembled with the elders in the 
if Caiaphaa the high-priest, to concert the safest measures of 
him. These men, in consideration of their worldly 
had reason to dread the success of our Saviour's doc- 
There was nothing against which he had waged more 
war, than that system of hypocrisy and superstition by 
had disfigured the true religion, and had enslaved the 
the aim^le multitude. He had studiously improved 
of insisting upon the futility of their traditions, 
of their ceremonies, the insincerity of their devotion- 
ig their ignorance, their pride, their ambition, their 
Bfotives of interest and revenge suggested the resolu- 
4ft tiua infenial assembly, of seizing the holy Jesus, and of 
ig Urn to death. A par^ of their officers and servants was 
iimiiecBatelv to execute the first part of the horrid purpose. 
ife« c€ avance had prevailed upon the sordid mind of Judas 
r«I» I.-—N0. I. H 
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to conspire with his master's enemies against hu life. For t 
paltry bribe of something less than four pounds— for the sum tint 
the law appointed for damages to the owner of a slave who liad 
been killed accidentally by another man's ox^ he conducts the offi* 
cers of the great council to the accustomed place of our Lord's 
retirement, where Jesus was at this time withdrawn to preptre 
himself) by prayer and meditation, against that trying hour which 
he knew to be approaching. 

Let us once more recur to the words of our Lord's predictioo, 

•^instrucdve words, upon which "we never can too deeply mB&» 

tate. He mu»t go-— he must sufFer— he must be killed. Whence, 

and what was this necessity? Assuredly no absolute necessity on* 

ginally seated in the nature of the thing, that the Son of God 

should suffer;— he might have left the miserable race of man to 

perish in their sins. The Son is in all things, but in nothing more 

than in love and mercy, the express image of the Father: Not* 

withstanding all that man could plead in extenuation of his tnoM* 

gression, (and somewhat he had to plead/-— the frailty oi his u- 

tui'e, the subtiity of the tempter,) yet the purposes of God's mo* 

ral govemnient rendered it unfit to pardon sin without interces- 

sicm and atonement. Compassion instigates the Son of Grod to 

pay the foifeit. of our crimes, and to satisfy, in his own peraoo, 

the Eternal Father's justice. Impelled by this necessity, incited 

by commiseration of our fallen state, he lays aside thie glory 

^ which he had with the Father before the world began." Ill 

the Virgin's womb he clothes himself with flesh; and, togethei 

with that mortal clothing, he assumes man's perfect naturey— • 

nature subject to our wants and to our pains, not insensible to 

our enjoyments, susceptible, as appeared in many actions of Mi' 

life, of our social attachments, and though pure from the stain t£ 

sin, not exempt from the feeling of temptation. When his hoar 

draws n^ar, this human nature shrinks under the apprehenskm of 

pain;— he foresees the accumulated horrour of his approachiap 

sufTeringSj — he foresees it with distress and agony. Whcivtt 

the wise disputer of the world who says that pain and afflicdoitf , 

are not evils?— who, sufficient to himself, indiflerent to things et«j 

tcmal, boasts that he would be unmoved in calamity, at ease B 

torment? Bring him to Gethsemane: there shall he see a jwt^ 

man and perfect — a man whose conscience reproaches him uttl 

no vice or folly; a man whose life hath been piety and love, unifij 

fccted pict}', disinterested love; a man in whose ample mhid 

hidden all the treasures of knowledge; a man assuredly ei '*' 

to every comfort which the consciousness of perfection, of [ 

•virtue and of perfect wisdom, can bestow^-— he shall see this 

this good, tliis perfect man, this man in union widi Dbmitl^ 

overwhelmed with grief and tribulation. " Surely he bears 

griefs, he carries our sorrows, he undergoes the chastiiement'^ 

our peace." See his mortified looks, his troubled gegturesl 8 

the bloody sweat! strange symptom of the unuttered pangs d 

rend his righteous heart. Sec him prostrate on die earth 
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anxious supplication. Humble thyself, O vain philosophy! dis- 
miss thy arrogant maxims: learn from this affecting spectacle a 
better wisdom than thine own; learn it of him who brought it 
fiom above. Say not that affliction is not an evil: say that it is to 
be borne with humility, as the punishment of sin; to be endured 
with fortitude, as the instrument of good; to be accepted with 
thinkftilness, as the discipline of God, whereby he trains his sons 
to virtue, and fits the virtuous for glory; but confess that it is 
that which the most perfect natures do the most abhor, that which 
it is the wisdom of man, with due submission to the dispensations 
of Providence, to shun. 

Our Saviour, in the anguish of his soul, but with pei*fect re- 
sgnation to the Father's will, prays that, if possible, the cup of 
uttemess may pass by him. The counsels of God are founded 
en unerring wisdom; they cannot be reversed or changed. The 
avfiil sentence is gone forth, <( Without blood there is no remis- 
ik»!" ^ Awake, O sword! against my shepherd, and against the 
man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts." Love to man, 
joined with a zeal for the honour and support of the Father's go- 
venunenty— these motives, which first engaged him in the painful 
voriL of our redemption, prevail over his human feelings; and, 
farther fortified by a vision from heaven, he determines to meet 
tbe malice of his enemies; and when the officers of the Sanhe- 
drim appear with Judas at their head, he summons not those le- 
r' OS of angels which were ever in readiness to attend his call, 
puts not forth the powers that resided in him, he commands 
bis attendants to sheathe the swords already drawn in his defence, 
be lenairs the violence that one of them already had committed, 
and after such rebuke to the traitor, and such expostulations with 
.Ibe officers, as might show them that he knew every particular 
4f the conspiracy, and was aware of all that was intended, he 
.nmndiera himself without resistance, thus verifying the ancient 
)|tidictioQ, ^ He was led like a lamb to the slaughter; and as a 
' Aeep before the shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth." 
K The chief priests and elders were unwilling to put him to 
'teh by their own authority, lest they should incur the charge 
iff tyinnlt and sedition; for Judea being at this time a Roman 
fRmnce, death could not regularly be inflicted without the per^ 
ilMiian at least of the Roman govemour, and they were desirous 
tf.yiitdng the face of publick justice upon the whole of the 
IPMaction. Cool and crafty in their malice, they present him 
Mm Pilate, and, urging the complicated charge of blasphemy 
Ml laditiiMi^yist upon his death. Pilate well imderstood that 
hi^.liiese arassations were groundless: but he was very unpopu- 
ijtthk Us province, which he is said to have ruled with a rod of 
ini He was given to understand, that if he stood forth as the 
wimd of Jesus, he would himself incur the accusation of traitor- 
IW deaigns. He took the alarm at this. He saw that complaints 
ligiit be carried to Rome: he well knew the jealous temper of 
be tt&perour Tiberius, ever ready to listen to complaints against 
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his provincial govcrnours; cruel and implacable in his reMOt* ^ 
mcnts: he thought the present opportunity was not to be milled ^ 
of doing the Jews a pleasure, by throwing away the life, as he 
conceived, of an inconsiderable, friendless man, who, when onca 
he was gone, would never be inquired after. And from these 
motives of selfish cunning and guilty fear, Pilate, against the re- 
monstrances of his conscience and the warnings of Heaven, cen* i 
sen ted to our Saviour's death. 

The execution of the Roman govcmour's sentence fell in . 
course upon the Roman soldiers, and this ensured that particoltf 
kind of death winch our Lord had himself predicted; tor cnid. 
fixion was not the punishment which the Jewish law appoiated 
for the crimes wlterewith Jesus was charged, but it wai eoe 
which the Romans inflicted upon oifenders of the meanest condi* 
tion, or those who had been guilty of the most atrocious and fli- 
gitious crimes. The living body of the sufferer was fattened t» 
two cross pieces of wood, by nails driven through the hands and 
feet; the feet being nailed to the upright post, and the hands to 
the two extremities of the transverse beam. In this situadetti 
the miserable objects of this barbarous punishment were left le 
consume in lingering and dreadful torments; for as none of the 
parts essential to life was immediately mjured, none of the Yitll 
acdons immediately impeded, and none of the larger blood tm* 
sels set open, the death was necessarily slow; and the multitude' 
of nerves that terminate in the hands and feet, giving those parti 
the nicest sensibility, rendered the sufferings exquisite. 

Such was the death to which the unrelenting malice of his ene- 
mies consigned the meek and holy Jesus. I must not further pur- 
sue the detail of those minute occurrences, in which, though brought 
about by natural and common causes, the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning the circumstances of our Saviour's passion were remark* 
ably fulfilled. It was not till every tittle was fulfilled, that the 
patient Son of God, as if then and not before at liberty to depart, 
said, ^ It is finishedl" bowed his anointed head, and rendered up 
the ghost. Wonderful catastrophe! replete with mysteries; 
among which the harmony of divine providence and human li' 
berty is not the least. Mechanical causes, governed by a single 
intellect, could not with more certainty have wrought the prede- 
termined effect: independent beings cojuld not have pursued with 
greater liberty, than tlie persons concerned in this horrid trans* 
action, each his separate design. ** If U firdBhedi^^ Holy victinil 
thy sufferings are finished! All is finished, that wicked men were 
wonderfully destined to contribute towards the gtt^ral deliver- 
ance! What remains, infinite power and infinite ffin^cy shall ac- 
complish. The disciples, those few of them who had the courage 
to be present at this dismal scene, hang their heads in sorrowful 
despondency, and seem to have abandoned the hope that thi% wai 
He who should redeem Isi*ael. But Israel U redeemed. The 
high sacrifice, appointed before the foundation of the world, typi' 
fic^d in all the sacrifices of the law, is now slain, and v^ accepted. 



IS who, according to his own prediction, hath expired 
roBs, shall, according to his own prediction, be raised 
he third day. He is raised,— he is entered into glory^— 
en down for ever at the right hand of the Majesty on 
Tc he pleads the merit of his blood in behalf of those 
IS that caused it to be shed. Xor does he plead in vain. 
I judgment is conunittcd to him; and the greatest of 
liat will but forsake their evil ways, have no reastHi to 
everity of a jud^, who hath himself been touched with 
g oF our infirmities. On the other hand, let notany de- 
mselves with a run reliance on his merits, who after all 
km of God hath done and suffered for them, remain im- 
The sacrifice of the cross was no less a display of the 
nty, than of the tender mercy of God. The authority 
Tcniment must be maintained. This rendered intercea- 
■tcnement necessary for the [vardon of sin in the first in- 
le most meritorious intercession, the highest atonement. 
« who despise so great salvation,'* who cannot be re- 
\lf the promises and thrcatenings of the gospel, by the 
tS God's wrath, by the assurances of mercy, by the 
Mihiii of their Saviour's love, for those who cannot be 
t by these powerful motives &om obstinate courses of 
e, there assuredly " remains no more sacrifice for sin, 
tain, fearful looking-for of fiery indignation," which at 
xj shall bum with inextinguishable rage against these 
lie wlveraaries of God and goodness. Grant, O Lord, 
e irho are this day assembled before thee, lamenting our 
mploring thy mercy, may be permitted, through the in- 
I u tiif Son, to escape the everlasting horrours of that 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LANGUAGE OF REASON. 
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ERE we to adopt the plan of certain modem wiit€ 
would be necessary to begin by defining the faculty of reasc 
delineating its characteristick qualities in terms more sti 
from being new, than solid: but besides being often the mei 
feet of imagination and prejudice, these defimtions are too n 
rous to answer any other purpose than to gratify curiosity, 
the heart and the mind remain as unsatisfied as ever. AVe a] 
intent upon the surface, which, in fact, is the chief substai 
many niodem productions) whereas, the mind of man Icmgs for \ 
thing marked with all the attributes of truth; something ^t nu 
it back to itself from the wanderings of dissipation, or the Ian 
of inaction, and point out its origm as well as its destinad 
However, not to shrink entirely from this difficulty, we wil 
say, that, <' Reason consists in the accuracy and combination ( 
thoughts," and is the faculty which distinguishes man froi 
brute, in whom instinct is really nothing more than im] 
The nund, perpetually busy in collecting a multitude of ideas, 
es judgment upon them, and decides accordingly. Withoi 
reasoning faculty, what would be the situation of this vast 
verse? " The Earth," says an interesting writer,* " would bene 
but a blind and sluggish mass, requiring neither the light 
warmth of the sun; but when reason intervenes, which is th( 
tre of God's works, and constitutes their harmony, then ij 
gence, unity and fitness become conspicuous in them all, and 
by approximating all beings towards each other, forms a 
total from the separate parts of the creation." " The anii 
continues this wnter, " are unacquainted with Him, who cloth< 
feeds them; the stars know not whence they derive their b 
ness; reason alone perceives and feels these wonders; standii 
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God) and irrational creatures, she feels herseli commission- 
the whole collection of beings to pay their debt of gratitude 
ve to the common Creator. Without her all nature is mute; 
rough her, whatever exists, proclaims the glory of its Au- 
Thus, were reason to become silent, nothing would be 
through the universe but the yell of the passions, exciting 
sides senseless tumult and desolating confusion. The bless- 
>f law are the dictates of reason; and ^ of law," says Hooker, 
e can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bo- 
f God, her voice the harmony of the universe: all things in 
n and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power."* From 
a proceed the knowledge of the sciences, the sensibility to 
sauties of nature and of art, and the charms of social life. 
bonders of the Almighty have been proclaimed by reason, 
le ccmviction of revealed truth is derived from hei^ she is 
nially calling us back to God and ourselves, inculcating the 
i virtue, and the beatifying relish for Christian philosophy. 
»verthe language of reason is not heard, there the order of 
on must be necessarily disturbed. ^ I, wisdom," says Solo- 
' dwell with prudence."! Reason is rarely the companion of 
:e and irritable mind. The explosion of a fire-work excites 
shinent only for a moment; but reason was designed by its 
;ht7 Author, to contribute, like the steady fires which wami 
putments, to a thousand relative wants and comforts of life. 
ler climate, nor education, are the ^u*ents of reason, as cer- 
nrers of paradoxes have pretended, the whole aim of whose 
natians and writings is the establishment of singular or ori* 
opimons; though it cannot be denied, that the temperature of 
tmosphere, and the cultivation of the mind, contribute very 
ially to expand or narrow the prog^ss of the judgment. In this 
it is with reason as with our eyes: these possess at all times 
nrers of vision, but can exert them only in proportion to the 
eof lig^t which affects them. Thus the savage, as well as 
Bloaopher, is endowed with the faculty of thinking; and if we 
; exert it in an equal degree, it is because ignorance and bar- 
a have obscured its operations. 

Uf dien, would be the attempt to stifle the inward voice of 
^wfaich may be styled the organ of God himself: never would 
IB to remonstrate, amidst all our passions, and prejudices, 
« have been created for reflection, for discrimination, and for 
gup to the source of all existence. Reason would be no- 
Sctter than a transient instinct, unless it open to us at the 
four mortality, that unlimited career of being, which is alone 
emurate to our souls, their l(Higings, and their acquirementti. 
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This is the grand and magnificent spectacle, wliich should, fix our 
attention^ and make us disregard the wretched trammels of tfaii 
earthly body in which we are entangled. ' For let our stren^ 
of intellect, or flights of fency, be what they may, we shall be no 
more than stammeiing infants, if eternity, that perspective tnced 
by the Deity himself, should be hidden from our eyes. Thott 
prodigies of human genius, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, and Ti%) 
are chiefly entitled to the veneration of posterity, for having Inrokai 
through the gloom which surrounded their cotemporaiies, in 
search of a glunpse of that indefectible light, of which the siin il> 
self can be scarcely deemed the shadow: who could have imki 
gined, that the clouds, which began to disappear before those li^ 
minous minds, would again be invited in our day, to hover over tbe 
horizon of reason with tenfold obscurity? Although enlightemd 
in£adlibly by a ray from Heaven, this noble £sLCulty retains its In^ 
guage said its rights among a few wise mortals only, who gem^ 
rally pass for driveling enthusiasts. Men are seriously laBooriit 
to divest themselves of their spirituality, to descend to the k/m 
of mere animal nature, and aflect to be surprised, if a doubt or n^ 
gret be uttered at such a degrading metamorphosis: nay morB,fl&* 
thusiasm becomes a louder watchword, as soon as reason be^ 
to expose these delusions, and call us back to God in whom Wl 
exist and live« fiut her voice will never cease to be heard,^ 
no stormy passions can efface the image of the Eternal. 

Reason will continue to tell us, if we choose to hear her, tM 
truly wonderful is the beginning of our existence, and that enff 
contemplation on this mysterious subject, must necessarily aBtf 
us back through all the generations that are past, to some origiHl 
parent, who could not create himself, and of course, must be Al 
work of some eternal, unlimited, and almighty power, whose iril 
creates, extends and multiplies all things. Reason willcoiidllMI 
to tell us, that thought being altogether of a spiritual natolij 
bears no afHnity to the lymph or blood tliat circulates in Our vtai; 
and without any other vehicle than the memory and imagintliW 
can range uncontrolled through all the regions of space. It iM 
tell us, that, agitated with desires, which find no rest here beM 
we seek without even a conscious knowledge of their tendendll 
the supreme and only term of excellency a^d happiness, the oei< 
tre of whatever moves and breathes. It will tell us, that tlwMI 
upon this globe for a few years or days, our chief business ^bM 
be to secure tiie inconceivable recompense which is promisoA V 
virtuous sentiments and exertion. It will tell us, that nothing cil 
ennoble the nature of man but a meek, and patdent, and gciUj iiM 
frame of mind; and that the man who is wise enough to live wUl 
himself, is &r more dignified and happy, than he who is evef M 
ing to extend his fiune, and thus to live by the fleeting breath of p6 
tishing fellow mortals. It will tell us, that truth, being the objcc 
of universal inquiry and estimation, must necessarily exist, andcai 
be found exclusively unmixed with errour in the bosom of Chri« 
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the only sublime, and holy, and consistent' religion. In a 
smacm will tell us, that man only acts a rational part, when 
urs his Creator, and that he can do this only by worship- 
. in the manner which he has prescribed. These are the 
. which reason will always make to those who consult hcr^ 
of listening to the language of flesh and blood; which, allma-> 
i they are, have a language of their own, often too powerful 
leart It is -this portion of our nature, which maintains the 
' the passions, making us a pi>ey to dangerous, and often 
1 sensations: it triumphs over the shattered powers of our 
t substitutes the pleasures of sense, to those of reason; in 
rhispers it presumes frequently to insinuate that it consti- 
r final happiness, and that neither our persons, nor con- 
ess, survives its extinction. Thus reacUly do our hearts 
engrossed by the accommodations and luxuries of life; they 
the only needful blessings, and poverty, nay mediocrity, 
tded as the greatest of evils. Unfortunately, reason is 
ed to sustain t£e constant attacks of our animal nature, and 
7 listen to her voice, who have courage sufRcient to set at 
\ the tyranny of fashionable opinions, and that of the sen- 
nth great reason therefore, does the gospel enjoin a con- 
vard and vigilance over our animal propensities; and tells 
our greatest fear should be not of those who can destroy 
ies; and for the same purpose the apostie deems it highly 
at to inform us, that he <^ kept under his body and brought 
Ejection."* The £ailse and pernicious system of material- 
fcfesiti credit and support from that portion of our nature, 
a constantiy harassing us with its wants. Controlled by 
ittga rather than by our perceptions, we are too prone to 
Burselves as mere earthly substances, unless by an effort 
off our immortality, we shake off the degrading dust, and 
xtiie sublime regions of depurated ideas. There is a saiic- 
tho bosom of our reason, where God himself resides, and 
. the oracles of his wisdom. Those inspirations, which we 
those compunctious visitati(ms jof conscience which We 
Mse desires which we pervert, are nothing less than the 
E- Ilia Toice: they are the communications of his will, the 
bla oooDomy of his law, which commands us to know our- 
Ql4 to spiritualize all our Acuities. To do this, no effort 
Ulasiil, no quietism is required: it is merely the spring of 
mttl substance conscious of its native energies, loosening 
rilf .ties, and soaring naturally to its source. Thus the silk- 
hraotsd of its unseemly integuments, expands its wings, 
li torn the earth: thus the sluggish pool> after being lash- 
•4ompest, becomes pure and Imi^Hd. Were we fully sen- 
falue of the operations of reason, were we convinced 
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that her voice is the interpreter of the most High, and 
of his will, we should be more anxious to hear and obe; 
tates, and to cherish thb feature of the divinity in our r 
is by reason, that man becomes in a g^eat degree the s( 
the earth: reason brings him acqwdnted with his Create 
himself; enables him to distinguish between good and e 
on him powers to calculate, combine, and measure all 
bodies, and distances; and begets a feeling conviction 
mortal destination. Man, therefore, by abusing his re 
degrade his nature; and this b so evident, that even tb 
minds dread above all things the imputation of uni-easc 
and yet, it is assuredly from the abuse of reason that th 
both of the head and the heai't proceed. Man, from his 
is a prey to prejudice, mistaking for genuine light th( 
ings of fancy. The Egyptians were acqusdnted with 
lime sciences, yet they worshiped as many gods as 
plants in their gardens. Reason is never despised wit! 
she will be heard, she will be respected, and her claims 
ed upon the superiour value of her dictates to the coun 
low mortals. Created for us, and ever active within i 
guage is acconunodated to our characters, our capaciti 
duties. Nothin^^ in nature bears such direct and intimi 
to our propensities and wants, as our own reason: but 
truth we must listen to her injunctions, we must undc 
obligations. Among all nations reason is the same, bu 
her ends, she varies her expressions; without encroac 
the freedom of the will, she suggests motives most app: 
every character; and while speaking soothingly to some, 
mentiy to others, becomes all to all; but her lang^ge 
the same; — itb always the language of truth. 
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On the tESfiMovr^ or^ rather^on the silence qfJoae^ 

eerning Jesus Christ, 

THE following is a faithful translation of the famoui 
passage in the history of Josephu8^-^< About this timi 
sus, a wise man, if, indeed, we may call him a man, i 
formed marvellous things. He was an instructor of sucli 
ced the truth with pleasure. He made many converts b 
the Jews and Greeks. This was the Christ. And wl 
on the accusation of the principal men among us^ had c 
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to 'the cross, those who before had entertained a respect for 
continued still so to do: for he appcai*ed to them alive again 
le third day; tlie divine prophets having declared these and 
' other wonderful things concerning him: and the sect of the 
(tians, BO named from him, subsists to this very time." — This 
ge is cited by Eusebius, who lived near the end of the third 
iry; and Josephus died in the second. — It is also mentioned 
. Jerome, Sophronius, Rufinus, Issidore of Damietta, Sozo- 
9 Cedrenus, Nicephorus Callistus, and Suidas, all of whom 
dered it as autheut^ck. It is probable that these writers, 
; in different ages and in different places, did not possess the 
copy of Josephus's history; yet all these copies agreed, as 
ose which are still extant. — After reading what has been 
sy the best modem cri ticks y(>r and agmnat the authenticity of 
passage, we are induced to conclude with the pious and 
sd Dr. Milner,* " that the doubts which have been started on 
benticity seem mere surmises. One of them, the supposed 
listency of the historian, in testifying so much of Christ, and 
tmaining an imconverted Jew, aHbrds an argument in its fa- 
Inconsistencies ought to be expected from inconsistent 
ns. Such are many in the Christian world at this day, who 
B circumstances would have acted a similar part. Such was 
hus. He knew and had studied something of all sorts of 
ms in religion, and his writings show him to have been firm 
faingy but a regard to his worldly interest. To me he seems to 
ist so much and no more of Christ, as might be expected from 
ned akeptick, of remarkable good sense, and supreme love 
ridly things." But let us allow that this passage has been 
d into the liistory of Josephus, and that he makes no men- 
rfaatBver of Christ, what are the inferences, which we may 
lily draw from his silence? In the Jirat place, this historian, 
fas bom three or four years after the death of Jesus Christ, 
not but know, that there had appeared in Judea one Jesus, 
I a cheat, an impostor, a magician or prophet, who had per- 
id wonderful works, or had found out the secret of persuading 
iberof pei^ons that he had done so. He could not but know, 
ihis own time, there were still in that province people who 
Med to acknowledge him for their master. When he was 
d ip Rome, he could not but know, that Nero had caused a 
number of Christians, who were in that city, to be destroyed 
mnisual and excessive cruelty: he could not but know that 
death was a kind of show for the Roraans, of so publick and 
tg vnature, that Tacitus and Suetonius thought it worthy to 
6tded in the annals of the empire: he saw, that under Domi- 
ddk at Rome and in the provinces, persecutions were issued 
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out against the Christians, and that they were punished with detA 
by orders of the emperour. Now, secondly^ ouglit JoM^phus IB 
his history, to have made mention of Jesus and his discipki! 
Assuredly he ought Might he not have regarded that cveiit m 
beneath the notice of historical dignity? Clearly not; and ibr id» 
following reasons: — In the time of Josephus, the Christiana wen 
already so considerable a body of people that they drew the attMi- 
tion of emperours. These masters of the world enacted kwi 
against them; they condemned them to capital punishment^ and 
enjoined the magistrates to search for and apprehend them. The 
fidelity, therefore, of history, required that mention should be made 
of them. This was the opinion of Tacitus and SuetoniuS) to whoa 
the sect of the Christians was an object far less interesting thaa 
to a Jew, as Josephus was. These two historians were persuaded 
that the rise and progress of Christianity were of sufiicient import- 
ance to be ranked among the great transactions which they wished 
to deliver down to posterity. Besides, Josephus, in the 8th book 
of his Antiquities, chap. 2d, speaks of three sects among the Jews*-* 
the Essenes, the Sadducees, and the Pharisees; although the two 
last had ceased to exist after the destruction of the nation, and at 
the time his history was written. He ought not, therefore, to have 
been silent concerning the sect of the Christians, which had sprung 
up among the Jews, was existbig even in his time, and had made 
a &r greater progress than those which he mentions; for it had 
spread over several provinces of the empire, and even in the cx^" 
tal; whereas the others had not extended beyond Judea, or some 
of the neighbouring places. Again, Josephus mentions veiy cir- 
cumstantially all the impostors, or heads of parties, which had 
started up among the Jews, from the reign of Augustus to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. He writes, that Judas the Ga.ulonite9 j 
or Galilean, excited the Jews to rebellion against the Romans;* 
and, in another place he tells us, that the preddent, Tiberius Alex- 
ander, ordered the two sons of this ringleader to be crucifiedLf 

He relates that an impostor brought the Samaritans together en 
Mount Gerizim, with a promise of discovering to them the sacred r, 
vessels that Moses had. buried in that place. He speaks of the 
preaching of St. John the baptist, and the great concourse of peo- 
ple that followed him; he bears witness to the sanctity of his li6| 
and adds, that the Jews believed that the army of Herod was de« 
feated by Aretas king of the Arabians, as a punishment of the 
crime committed by him in putting that holy perscxi to death. 

He tells u J, that an impostor named Theudas, seduced a great 
number of Jews, and led them towards Jordan, with a promise that 
he would divide that river, and that they should go over dry-shod* .> 
Cuspius Fabius, president of Judea, being apprized of it| sent %> \ 
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of soldiers to disperse this muldtude, who killed Theudas, 
POiQght his head to the president. He writes^ that Felix, pre- 
: of the province, having taken by stratagem Eleaasar, the son 
leus, the leader of a considerable troop of robbersy he sent 
Mded with chains to Rome. He informs us, that an Egyp- 
eine come to Jerusalem, gave himself out for a prophet, and 
Kied the people to follow him to the top of the Mount oE 
If and that from thence they should see the walls of Jerusa- 
tt down at his command. When this came to the knowledge 
is, he placed himself at the head of the troops that were in 
tfi and having attacked this deluded people, killed four hun- 
i them, and took two hundred prisbners: but the Egyptian 
id and was seen no more. In a word, he relates, that a lying 
«r drew the people into the wilderness, and promised them 
nder his conduct they should be secured from every kind of 
The president, Festus, sent some troops against them, who 
ed and dispersed them. Now, Jesus was the leader of a party, 
>re considerable and conspicuous than any other mentioned 
iephoB. Those impostors, those heads of parties, who had 

multitudes toother, had no followers out of Judea; all of 
were quickly dispersed, and nothing but the remembrance of 
ins left, when Josephus wrote his history. But this was 
rcase with the sect, the party which had been raised by Je- 
It still subsisted in the life-time of Josephus. It had spread 
U the provinces of the empire, and even through the capital 

The Roman sovereigns exerted all then* power to crush it. 
Murty, therefore, or sect, had a much superiour claim over 
hers mentioned by the Jewish historian, to a place in his his- 

:1b then, Josephus could not be ignorant of Jesus, or of the 
inch he founded; and since it was evidently his duty, as a 
1^ ^id judicious historian, and in conformity to the plan he 
topted, to relate what he knew of this sect; what could have 
ill mctives for suppressing any mendcm concerning it? an 
f into these modves is of considerable importance. This 
jiti other believed that the whole account of Jesus's disci- 
idoipniine their master was false, or he believed that it was 
ill die first supposition, he would not have been silent. 
tUng led him to speak on such an occasion, viz. the interest 
1^ seal for his religion, the foundations of which were sap- 
fWi Christian system, and the reputation of his countrymen, 
tttfaccuaed by tiiie disciples of Jesus, of having put to death, 
}ii% tittlignant and cruel jealousy, the Messmh, the Son of 
^Vbinie were modves which he could not have overlooked. 
kSjBSrifcg the imposture of the apostles, Josephus would have 
d die enemies of his people with confusion, rendered him- 
IMdtir with his countrymen, and conciliated the favour of 
iperours, who wished to stifle Chrisdanity in its birth. He 
oayc secured the applauses of all those yrho held this rcli* 
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gion in abhorrence, and undeceived multitudes, whom- the flnt 
disciples of Jesus had deluded. Now, is it possible to btHcttt 
that a man well acquainted with an imposition, which it is so mnck 
his interest to publish, should be thus scrupulously and profiNin^ 
ly silent respecting it, especially when such an obvious occasion to 
mention it was presented? If ialse miracles should, at this day; be 
attempted or propagated among the people, tending to play vyoi 
their credulity, and unsettle their faith, would not the zeal <x erieiy 
publick minister of religion, of every cotemporary historian, be 
excited to detect the impostors, and to prevent their deiuiia^ 
Would they not conclude, (and with good reason,) that ulence oB 
such an occasion would be a criminal prevarication? It appearii 
therefore, very evident, that had Josephus believed the retttkai 
luid testimony of the apostles concerning Christ, to be false, ht 
would have been anxious to record and enforce his opinion. If be 
did not believe them to be false, he was, of course, convinced d 
their truth. The fear of displeasing his own nation, and of iDca^ 
ling the resentment of the cmpcrours, must have been the ctUM 
of his silence, which, in tliis case, is therefore as powerful a tesd- 
mony to the truth and* authenticity of the gospel history, as tbe 
most explicit narrative could have been. 
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ON JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

Sring an abridgment qf Dr, lVhitby'9 fire/ace to hit CommetU^f 

on the Efiiutle to the Galatiane, 

AMONG the articles of the Christian religion, futh in GiM 
and justification by faith, are truths of primary importance, atfbdb^ 
ingthe whole system of revelation, and claimine, of coum»|l^ 
solemn attention of all who believe in it. True mdeed it ii| 
these subjects have, in latter ages, given occasion to some 
versy and confusion of ideas; but this circumstance can wift 
more propriety dispense with the obligation upon the ^ 
of religion, of maintaining what they conceive to be the tmft,** 
this point, than in any other article of religion .whatever; thooi^ 
indeed when prejudices are discarded, and ^e passages relatini;^ 
these doctrines are critically examined, no very material dilieN^ 
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will be found among the reformed churches on this head. In all tho 
i|x»tolick epistles, these primary doctrines are frequently insisted 
iipon as essentially connected with the Christian system; but in 
me are tiiey delivered with more earnestness and perspicuity 
An m the epistle to the Galatians, of which the principal drift 
leems to be, an elucidation of the doctrine of justification by feith. 
Wherefore, we will endeayour to show, firat^ what is the scriptu- 
nl meaning of the word faiths especially as it relates to justifica- 
tion; or in other words, what is true Christian faith as taught in 
the Bcriptures. Secondly y what the apostle means by justification. 
TMrttfy, that this justification is ascribed by him to faith alone, 
li opposition to works of righteousness performed either by Jew, 
orGoitiie. And Fourthly ^ that it imposes upon us, nevertheless, 
the highest obligations to perform them, under the penalty of for- 
feiting all its blessings; and that it offers always sufficient motives t» 
Christian obedience, which, if sincere and lasting, it will certainly 
jndoce. And^r«r, as to the scriptural meaning of the word futh. 
ItfaiidL it appears evident throughout the whole New Testamentf 
Out gospel faith is nothing more than a cordial and firm belief, 
tht Jesus is the Christ, the Loi'd, the true Messiah or Prophet, sent 
fam God to reveal his will to the world; the Son of God, and Sa-- 
nour of mankind. To prove this, we need only consider, 
that divine faith in general, is a firm assent unto, or full per- 
suasion of mind concerning any truth revealed immediate-* 
If by almighty God himself, or by those whom he has commis- 
uoned to reveal it, and bear testimony to it. For since himiai\ 
&itfa consists in a full persuasion of the truth of what is told 
tt by fellow mortals, divine faith can be only a similar 
penoasion, resting altogether upon the authority of God. This 
description of felth is clearly taught by the aposde St. John, i. 5. 
ftr having declared, i;. 4, 5, that the faith by which we overcome 
theworld,isthebeliefthat" Jesus is the Son of God," he proceeds 
to the proofs of this proposition, viz. '< that Jesus is the Son of 
Goi" 1st, Because the holy spirit beareth witness to it, and he vA 
&e spirit of truth, v. 6. 3d, Because '< there are three that bear 
Jttord in heaven to it, namely, the Father, the Son, and the Hol^ 
wnt, V. 7. " Now," says he, " if we receive the witness of men, 
if It rely upon their testimony in courts of judicature, if by tho 
^ntii of two or three human witnesses, our weightiest concerns 
ijll^defcennined, shall not the witness of God be greater?'' that is| 
'' lit not establish our faith in this particular, Uiat ^^ Jesus is tho 
rf God." To disbelieve tliis truth, says the apostle, is to give 
toGk)d,v. 10, <^ because we believe not the record, whichi 
Jutt given of his Son." If we do not receive this testimony oa 
idiontyy <' we set our seal, that God is not true," John iii. S3« 
being, then, the nature of divine £uth in general, faith in our' 
id Jesua Christ must be a full assent to, or a firm persuasion 
nte truth of every particular, which God himself has revealed, 
KpenoDS commissioned by him have testified and recorded con- 
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shaken belief, that he who suffered at Jerusalem, was th 
Messiah, the Saviour of the world; the Prophet who was 
come, the person who was constituted Lord c^ all things; or, 
amounts to the same thing, that he was Christ, the Son of 
This great fundamental truth respecting the person of Ch 
taught and attested by all the witnesses to the Messiah, i 
scripture assures us. John the Baptist, who came for <* a n 
to testify of the light," John i. 7, « saw and bare record, th 
is the' Son of O^," v, 34. God the Father testified, bjr 
methods, that he was the Son of God. Thus we read, Jolm^ 
** There is another that beareth witness of me, and I know th 
witness which he witnesseih of me is true, the Father h 
who hath sent me, beareth witness of me," and this he di 
voice from heaven, saying, " Thou art my beloved Son, in 
I am well pleased," Mark i. 1 1; and by giving the power of 
ing miracles in confirmation of his doctrine, and own testi 
and therefore Christ speaks thus to the people, John v. 3( 
have a greater testimony than that of Johu; die works whi 
Father hath given me to do, they bear witness of me that tl 
ther hath sent me." The Holy Ghost also bears witness, tl 
sus is the Son of God, ^ John i. 5, 6: and this he did not onl} 
he descended upon our Saviour at his baptism, and by raish 
from the dead, he being quickened by the spirit, 1 Pet. iii. 1 
by enabling him to cast out devils, and to perform such w€ 
never any other person did, or could do. Whence our Lor 
eludes, ^ If by the spirit of God I cast out devils, then is the 
dom of God come to you;" or, then is it clear that I am the 
siah sent from GcU to preach the doctrine of his kingdom t 
Matt. xii. S8: and again, says he, « when the Comforter is 
even the spirit of truth, he shall testify of me^" John xv. 3 
this he actually did, for << we are witnesses of all these th 
says St. Peter, Acts v. 31: ^ and so is also the Holy Ghost." 
word, " unto him give all the prophets witness," Acts x. 4 
of all the scriptures, says Christ, " they are they which tes 
me," John V. 39. If we consider, in the next place, the e 
which all these witnesses are produced, we shall find the 
body of their testimony relating to the Messiah, and learn i 
from it, what is meant bv fidth in Christ. Sometimes it if 
that they bare record, that he is the Son of God, John i. 34. 
V. 5, 10. Sometimes they testify that he was " the Christ," tlw 
Christ,theSariourof the world, ^tke lamb of God, that i 
away its sins: exalted to be a Saviour, to give repentance i 
mission of sins to them that believed in his name." They 
that he is Lord of all thin^^s; and ^ that it was he who was on 
to be the judge of the quick and the dead." They testify 
this Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we are witnesses 
agun «* we have testified of God that he raised up Christ,** 
XV. 15. In short, the whole of their testimony, diough und 
ferent expressions, goes clearly to prove, that Jesus Chri 
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iaord, is the Son of God, and Saviour of the world; and this beings 
he great and important tmtli v/hich they were so anxious to at-* 
Stat) and to inculcate upon mankind, we may rest assured, that in 
die scripture sense of the word, the belief of this truth is properly, 
Utfa in Christ; a hearty belief, that Christ is the Messiah sent into 
the world to teach us the will of God; the Saviour of the world, sent 
Id redeem us by his death, from death and misery, and to bestow 
nlvation upon all his faithful servants: that he is our Lord and 
lin^j by whose laws we must be governed, and by whose laws 
ve mast be judged at the great accounting day. That this was 
the fidth in Christ, professed by the New Testiment Saints, we 
iMtie many instances upon record; We find Nathaniel declaring, 
^ Rabbi, tfiou art the Son of God, thou art the king of Israel.** 
Mm i. 49. This was the faith of the Samaritan woman, and of 
ber fiellow-citizeiis; John iv. 26: for to this woman, our Saviour 
declares himself to be the true Messiah; I, says he, that speak unto 
fliee, am He: and upon her testimony, and their own observations, 
numy Safaaritans believed, and declaimed it to be their firm con vie - 
lion, « that this was verily the Clirist, the Saviour of the world." 
PUs was the faith of Martha; for Jesus having said to her, "I am 
lie resurrection and the life, he that belicveth on me, though he 
»ere dead, yet shall he live; believest thou this?" She answers, 
^ Yea, Lord, I believe thou art the Christ, the Son of God, who 
mto come into the world;" John xi. 25, 26: so that if Martlia had 
kith in Christ, here was its object. Again, we find St. Paul al- 
egingy ^ that Chnst must needs have suffered, and risen again from 
be-dead;" Acts xvii. 3: and, that " this Jesus, whom we preached, 
raa the Christ;" and it immediately is added, and, " some of them 
jdieved," that is, tliey were persuaded of the ti*uth of what St. 
Hlnl had testified: so, when they of Bcrea, after searchmg the Scrip- 
Bres, were persuaded of the truth of wliat St. Paul had taught, 
key believed that Jesus was the Christ, that he had suffered, and 
ba-from the dead, and thus they produced an act of faith in 
Alxiat; and when Crispus, a chief ruler of the synagogue, and ma- 
f'tf tJie Corinthians, believed, on the testimony of Paul, that Je- 
D| vas the Christ, on tMs occasion, the apostle declai^es, '^ the 
iwdof fidth which we preach, is this," that ^'if thou confess 
lilfi thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and in tliine heart believest 
JMHGod hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved;'' 
X. To confess therefore, and acknowledge that Jesus is the 
and that God raised him from tlie dead, is to believe on him, 
* this, says St. Jolm, is tlie victory over the world, evcQ 
••■ 1 John V. 4: and tlien he adds, " who is he that over- 
jitaft-tiie world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
liilr*irherefore, to believe this, is the true Christian, and scrip <• 
fiith. This, moreover, was^^the faith required by the apos- 
those who were to be baptized; and whenever it appeared 
biiiicere and genuine in any persons, they were admitted into 
ttUBber of believers. Thus when St. Peter says to the Jews, 
n'±f^ Let ail the house t)f Israel know tliat Qod hath m^^ 
/•u U-No. I. t 
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this JesuS) whom ye crucified, Lord and Christ;'' this saying im- 
mediately touches their hearts, and makes them to inquin, 
" what shall we do?" The apostle answers, " repent you, and be- 
lieve, every one of you, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, fior 
the remission of sins;" and then it follows, that, ** they whogkudly 
received this word, were baptized, and there were added to the 
Church 3000 souls." Again; Philip wentdown to the city of Ssno- 
ria, and preached to them Christ, Acts, viii.; and " when they be- 
lieved Philip, preaching the things concerning the kingdom of 
God;" that is, when they heartily assented to diem, " they were 
baptized both men and women:" and when he was asked by ti» 
noble Ethiopian, " what hindereth me to be baptized?" l^hihp re- 
turns this answer; '^ if thou believest with all thy heart, thou miy- 
cst;" and when he answered, " I believe that Jesus is the Sgb of 
God," then Was he instantly baptized; — so that the fsuth required 
for baptism, was nothing more than a hearty acknowledgment, 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God. This, therefore, bemgtfae 
only notion of true, and justifying faith, held out in the scriptures 
to the exclusion of many other modem phrases and definitions of 
faith, which, because tliey are unscriptural, we may safely pio- 
nounce to be unfounded; we will now proceed to inquire wh^ is 
meant by justification, in St. Paul's acceptation of the word« The 
justification here spoken of by St. Paul, is " an act of God, exer^ 
cised and accomplished upon man;" and this the apostle teaches 
expressly in these words: '' Who shall lay any thing to the charge cf 
God's elect? it is God that justifies:" Rom. viii. 3. And again; " Itis 
oneGod who justifies the circumcision by faith, and the uncircuiD" 
cision by faith," i. e. both Jew and Gentile; Rom. iii. 30. «Itif 
God that justifies the ungodly;" Rom. iv. 5. " He is just, and the 
justificr of him that believeth in Jesus;" Rom iii. 26. Now itisen-^' 
dent from the whole tenour of scripture, that God justifies the sn-' 
ner by absolving him from the guilt of his past sins, by a free act 
of grace, in pardoning his iniquities, or not imputing to him hk 
sins; so that his justification must import his absoluticm from thii' 
guilt of sin, and as a necessary and immediate consequence, his re^' 
conciliation to God, and acceptance into his favour. That this il' 
the meaning of the word justification, as used by the apostle intUf^ 
place, is evident from many other passages of the apostoUckwri^ 
tings. Thus, in order to induce men to believe in Christ, St W* 
declares him to be ^^ the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sinsfli^ 
the world;" and that, " he that believeth in him should not cooij 
into condemnation;" that his " was the blood of the new co\ 
which was $hed for the remission of sins;" even of that covenant i 
which God promises" to be merciful to our unrighteousness," 
lo " remember our iniquities no more;" Heb. viii. In a word,**! 
have sinned," says the apostle, Rom. iii., " and £a.llen short of tkji^- 
glory of God:" therefore absolution from this sin must enable us iff 
obtain this glor}^; and accordingly, he adds, " we who have tin* 
sinned, are justified freely by his grace, through the redemptifllV 
that is in Christ Jesus." Now thip redemption^ the^same apoMip 
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iBSurcs us, is nothing more or less, than « the remission of 
8," or in other words, an act of God effecting our justifir.a- 
id with it, our reconciliation to God; for, says St. Paul, 
. more being justified by his blood, we shall be saved from 
ijr him; for if when we were enemies we were reconciled to 
the death of his Son, much more being reconciled, we shall 
d by his life;" Rom. v.: so that justification and rcconcilia- 
;aii plainly the same thing; and accordingly we are told in an- 
lacC) that " God was in Christ, reconciling tlie world unto 
J not imputing their trespasses unto them;" 2 Cor. v.: 
>re9 by ceasing to impute sin unto us, God accounts us 
uSy and for this reason becomes reconciled to us; because, 
lan continues unrighteous, such reconciliation can never 
ice. 

ficatioo, moreover, stands directly opposed to condemna- 
who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's elect?" or to 
■s; who shall charge them with a crime? '^ it is God that 
h, who is he that condemneth them?" Rom. viii. Now of 
n mankind be accused, but of sin? for what can they be con- 
, but for the transgression of God's law? Justification, there- 
ist be the act, or sentence of God, discharging them from 
tf or the condemning power of sin. Now diis justification 
»ed by St. Paul, to faith alone, in opposition to works of 
isness performed either by Jew or Gentile; and this plain- 
rs from what has been shown to be the apostle's meaning 
ord Justification in this place; for how, in fact, could either 
jrentiie be justified by the works of tliat law, whether Mo- 
r natural, which rendered them botli obnoxious to condem- 
)r sm, and guilty before God? Could tliey receive remis- 
ons oy complying with that law, which left tliem under 
ution for it? Can any man imagine, after the charge which 
(8 against the Gentiles, chap. i. and against the Jews, 
k iii. of his epistle to the Romans, that the apostle could 
;that they should be justified, or absolved from the guilt 
offences by their works, and not by faith only? A common 
OD this su'uject seems to be, that many do not merely re- 
ficaticMi back to the absolution of shis committed before 
of fidth was produced, but extend it also forward to oui* 
Ihiistian conversation, to all the sins committed against 
iitiaQB and tenour of the new covenant of grace. They for- 
Ibe Apostle styles justification " the remission of our past 
lorn ill. 25; *' the redeeming of us from the sins committed 
BUT former covenant;" Hcb. ix. 15; in " purging the be- 
om his old sins;" 2 Pet. i. 9; so that this justification which 
red on us, when we first believe on the I<ord Jesus, and 
Bnth alone, leaves us afterwards to be absolved, or con- 
according as we obey, perform, or violate the conditions 
W COrenant, and consequently, to be judged hereafter, not 
{ to our fisuth, but works. It appears, therefore, evident 
T^% apd repeateil declarations m the apostolick writings, 
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tliat Binfiil man is, in the first instance, justified by &ith aknwybf 
tliat faith which receives the Lord Jesus under all his scriptniil 
oftices and tilics. The works of tiie Mosaical law have no part n 
tins justifying process, as all divines agree; neither isittheef- 
feet, or consequence, of evangelical obedience, or works of rigfa^ 
teousncf^s performed by us, after we become believers in Chmt 
Tliat these works cannot be included in justifying faith, is evidevi, 
because they necessarily follow tliis faith, and suppose its prC'^z.- 
istence. " We are saved," says the apostle, Rom. v. 9; i. c. wc m 
saved from our past sins, or we arc placed in a state of sahatioiii 
" by grace, through faith, not of works; for we are created ia 
Christ Jesus to good works, which God hath ordained that we 
should walk in;" Eph. ii. 8, 9, 10; so that we must be first in Chriitf 
by virtue of this faith, before we can be qualified for works dt 
evangelical righteousness; and this argument may be confirmed 
from many instances of pei-sons who believed, and were immedH 
ately baptized on the same day; for bebg baptized for << the 
remission of sins, they, of course, were justified." Thus jft 
peter*s seimon, 3000 believed, and were baptized the saaie 
day; Acts ii. Thus the Samaritans, upon hearing Philip prcadh^ 
^ concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of the Laid 
Jesus,^' were immecUatcIy baptized; Acts viii. This also wal 
the case with the Ethiopian, with Cornelius, and the . others irtn 
heard Peter's sermon; with the jailor and all his house straiglil^ 
way. Now what evangelical obedience could these persons pep- 
fonn, in order to their being justified by works? In a word, thU 
justifying faith does not formally include works of evangeliad 
righteousness, appears clearly from the distinction which Iks 
scripture makes between them, when it uiforms us, that ^ fiutk 
works by love, acts with our works, and ismade perfect by then,* 
when it calls upon us '^ to show forth our faith by our works;** tai 
^ to add to our faith, virtue, knowledge, godliness, ternpenaoc^ 
patience, brotlicrly kindness, and charity;" when it speaks expiea^ 
ly of the " word of faith," and the <« obedience of &ith;" 1 Tfc» 
i. 3. The very nature of faith requires this distinction, tarwkitb 
is faith, but an assent unto testimony: divine ^th an assent to dk 
vine testimony: and consequently, faith in Christ an assent to 
testimony given by God of him? Now it is not reasonable to 
pose tliat Christ and his apostles, when using this word, should 
tliought to imply any thing beyond its obvious and litersJ 
which they would certainly have done, had they wished to indi 
in the idea of faith, the whole of our evangelical obedience. Of 
uideed, &ith is the spring and foundation, and when cordial 
lasting, will assuredly produce it; but still it is no part of of its 
ture or essence. But, it is objected, does not St James say 
pressly, ii. 24, that a ^< man is justified by works, and not by 
only?" In answer to this capital objection, it is necessary to 
first* the preceding verses of this chapter of St. James's e 
and then to show that they contain nothing contradictory to 
doctrine of justification by fidth ddhe, delivered by St Paul. ' 
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ICHhand following verses to the 34th, in which St. James main- 
luns justification by works, and not by faith alone, evidently ad- 
mit the following short paraphrase: 

r. 14. And let not any Jew or Christian think his fiiith sufficient 
to justify and save him, without those works of charity and mercy 
here spoken of^ v. 8, 13: for what doth it profit if a man say he hath 
bithy 1. e. in words profess faith in God, v, 19, or in Christ, v. 1, 
*< and have not works," to evidence the truth of that profession! 
•m such a naked, fruitless faith save him? 

r. 15. *< If a brother or sister be naked, or destitute of daily 
fcod," 

V, 16. ^ And one of you say unto him, depart in peace, and be 
you wanned and filled, notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which be needful for the body, what d($th it profit?" 

^ 17. " Even so feith," professed with the mouth, " if it hath 
Qpt works" answerable to that profession, and flowing from it, *< is 
dead," and fruitless as those words are, ^ being alone," i. e. with- 
wt works showing its reality. 

V. 18. ^ Yea, a man may say," to such a believer, ^ thou hast,*' 
ii jiraieaBion, << faith, and I have" real ^< works: show me thy fiedth," 
vhich thou professest '^ without thy works," which thou canst 
IBverdO) faith being seated in the heart, and only discoverable by 
ilfteSbctB, ^ and I will show thee by my works my faitli," as the 
Unse IB manifested by the effect. 

V, 19. «* Thou" being a Jew, " believest tliere is one God. Thou'* 
41 tiiist ^ doest well;" but doest no more than the very devils, for 
5idenU also believe and tremble;" and if thou hast no better faith 
Am they, thou hast the same reason to tremble, which they have. 
.• F. ao. " But wilt thou know, O vain man!" who makest pro- 
Imian of such a naked faith, <^ that faith witliout works is dead," 
imd lo unable to justify or save thee? see it in the example of 
llipl very Abraham whom thou boastest as thy fiithcr. 
.» 1^ 21. For « was not Abraham," whom we style " our father, 

Ctified by works," pix>ceeding from his faith, <^ when he had of- 
id his son Isaac upon the altar?" confiding that God was 
riUp to ndse him from tlie dead. Heb. ii. 17. 19. 
iA. ^* M- *♦ Seest thou how," [Greek, thou seeat by this examfile^ 
#it** fidth wixMght with his works," to produce them, " and by 
^ — ^" was faith made perfect," or elevated in him to the highest 
rf excellence? 
33. « And the scripture was," again " fulfilled, which ssdth, 
believed in God, and it," i. e. that faith which produced 
rorks, " was accounted to him for righteousness, and," 
XAimt account, << he was called the friend of God." 
|kL!lf«?34. " Ye see then how that by works," proceeding from faith, 
W^ man u justified, and not by faith only," i. e. being alone and 
mt them. 

jOfSk this short paraphrase arises a satisfactory answer to 
^'objection allege from St. James's epistle. The scope of 
arguiaent does not uiter^c with the doctrine of St Paul, 
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«8 they do not view justification under the same aspect and d^ 
oumstances in their respective passae^es concerning it. Whn 
St. Paul says, we are justified " by faith without the works of 
the law/' and that ^ to him that worketh not, but believeth ii 
him that justifiieth the ungodly, faith is imputed for righteous- 
ness," or to justification; the justification there attributed t» 
Saith, without works, imports only our absolution from condemas- 
tion on account of our past sins, committed before faith in Christi 
nnd our reconciliation to God, by receiving pardon for them, by 
'their not being imputed to those who believe in him. The whole 
drift of his argument goes to show, that it was necessary, in thiQ 
first instance, for both Jew and Gentile to be justified freely by 
Q^ce, and not by works, because they were all under sin, and 
}iad " come short of the glory of God." Rom. iii. " Whereas,"* 
says he, ^< being justified by raith, we have peace with God^ snd 
Tejmce in the hope of God's glory." Rom. v. « The law," says 
lie again, ^^ was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, that we 
^ght be justified by faith; but now, after that faith is come, ire 
are no longer under a schoohnaster," that is, imder the tuition of 
the law; '^ for ye are all the children of God through Chriit 
Jesus." Gal. iii. Here the apostle plainly insinuates, that W9 
^bannot be justified by the works of the law, because the law leadfi. 
%x% to Christ for justification. And again; '^ we are justified hf ■ 
igrace, not of works; for we are God's workmanship, created m; 
Christ Jesus to good works:" Ephes. ii. 10; where the argument; 
•eems, to run thus; ^^ we cannot be justified by works preceding 
iidth, because we perform no works truly good with respect to 
eternal life, until by faith we are interested in Christ Jesus." Such 
is the plain doctrine of St. Paul: whereas St. James speaks evi- 
dently of those works which follow faith in Christ, are wrought 
by it, and are its natural effects. He inculcates their necessity 
in order to our continuance in a state of justification, and exemp* 
tion from final condemnation. The one speaks of the act of paN • 
don on the part of God, his act of justification of the sinner, cm 
his cordial belief in Christ, in the first instance: the other, of the 
continuance of this act of justification, of its efficacy in constitu- 
ting the believer in Christ, a friend and child of God, as long as 
liis faith continues to work by love, and to bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit, and no longer. St. Paul speaks of believing from 
the heart: St. James of a faith dead and fruitless. St. Paul speaks- 
•f an operative faith: S;t. James of a faith, which, though it mi^~ 
have justified the believer at first, ceases to do so when it ceased 
to act, and to show itself in righteousness of lile. St. Paul speaU^' 
©f a faith which receives Christ as a lawgiver and a sovereiA' 
as well as a Redeemer, and of course of a fsdth which virtuafk 
includes a sincere disposition and firm determination to keep m 
Jiis commandments: St. James, of .a faith which consists merely 
in believing speculative truths, without any concern for the prac* 
tice of Christian obedience. And thus it appears that the doc- 
ti'ine i>i St. PaUl is perfectly coT?sistent with that of St. James. 
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]an is assuredly justified by that £uth alone, which is described 
' the former apostle, and not by that alone which is described by 
e latter. The first procures our pardon and acceptance on the 
irt of God: by it alone we stand justified before him, and con- 
me to enjoy that mighty blessing and privilege, unless our be-> 
if degenerate into that barren and dead faith, which produces 
I fruits of righteousness — ^the only evidences of a faith active 
id justifying. By works, therefore, springing from thb faith af^ 
am their root and foundation, God is induced to perpetuate his 
It act of pardon and acceptance; and so far St. James declares 
e sinner to be justified by works. And, indeed, it is only by 
Bfks that a habit of saving faith can be formed and maintsdned; 
r « fidth without works is dead." « Whosoever believeth that 
nu b the Chiist, is bom of God," says St. John 1. v. 1.: but he 
ids, in the same' chapter, '^ whosoever is bom of God, over- 
meth the world." Whence it follows that, in the sense of the 
Qstle, he believeth not " that Jesus is the Christ," who, by 
rtne of that £uth, does not overcome the temptations of the 
irld, the flesh, and the devil. Wherefore, it appears very evi- 
Bdy, that St. John, as well as the other apostolick writers, 
nidered that alone to be true faith, which was pix)ductive of 
e^ence; which, though not formally, yet virtually includes itj 
cuueft yirtually contain their effects. So that the differ- 
ce. between men of candour and judgment, as to saving faith, 
1 more in words than in substance; all agreeing in this — that 
t cumot be saved by that faith, which does not produce in. us: 
poere obedience to the laws of Christ. 



FOR THB THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 



SOME ACCOUNT 

OF TUB OEIGIJSTAL IJ^HABITAJ^TS OF AMEBICJ, 

is not improbable that America was known to the ancient 

), and that it was the great island Atalantis, of which 

Ls both in his Critias and Timeus, as larger than Asia 

i; though he adds, that it had been swallowed up by aii 

with other fabulous accounts. It is well known in what' 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, under the protectioit 

king of Spain, in 1492, first discovered tiie Luca/ 

Jp America, viz. Guanahani or the Desired Landj and af^ 

ipipib Cuba, Hispaniola, Sec: also how Americo Vespucci, ti 

nvtfoC) by the authority of Emmanuel, king of Portugal, la' 

Oly nUing as hx a» Brazil, discovered that va^st contiiient which 
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was called from him America. Among the barbarous na 
which inliabited it, all the rest, though united by certain lai 
society and government, might justly be styled savages, coitt| 
ttreiy to those who composed the two great empires of Mc 
and Peru. These were both acquainted with, and veiy expe 
the useful and necessary arts, though strangers to sciences, 
erven to the use of writing or an alphabet properly so called; so 
the memory of transactions was only preserved by signs or voi 
made by a wonderful variation of colours and knots called qui] 
in threads or cords, and by these they expressed what they i 
red. The same was the manner of writing, (if it may be so oJ 
used by the ancient Chinese before the invention of their h 
glyphical letters. Father Jos. Acosta says, their Indians that 
converted to the faith, readily wrote, or rather marked down 
dexterous arrangement of these quippos, the Our Fat her j 
JMbryy and Creed, in order to learn them more easily by h 
The Peruvians preserved by these quippos, the history- of 
chief actions of their Incas; on which see the accurate Inca G 
lasso de la Vega, (in historia Incarum,) who was himself o 
face of the Incas. The Mexicans, and ancient inhabitants of C 
4ia, wrote, not by quippos, but by certain hiero^lyphicks; that] 
markfr or little pictures, framed with meal or similar substance 
the barks of trees. Their figures resembled hooks, axes^ c 
lee. but were never understood by any Europeans. The Spani 
in the- eonquest of Mexico, destioyed many such books, w 
they at first mistook for magical charms. Certain annals of M 
CO, in this manner of writing, are preserved in the Vatican lih 
The Peruvians and Mexicans performed their arithmetical of 
tions by the help of grains of maize or Indian wheat. The p< 
or constitution of the two empires of Mexico and Peru, and 1 
art of government, resembled in some respect, those of civil 
kingdoms: their cities, palaces, and temples, were surprisi 
magnificent, and well regulated. These were richer in Pera, 
the court of Mexico was supported with greater state; their an 
were exceedingly numerous; but their chief weapons were I 
and arrows, stones which they threw, or sharp flints fixed on p 
instead of steel weapons. The Mexicans hsul a great numlM 
fantastical idols. They were conquered under their great ei 
rour Montezuma in 1521, by Feixlinand Cortes, who, with 
Spaniards, and some thousands of Indian allies, destroyed difri 
city of Mexico, which stood on an island in the midst ot a lake. J 
Mexico wasftfterwards built upon the banks of the same water, 
history of the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, is most elegi 
written by Don Antonio de Solis. The incas or emperours oil 
resided in the rich and stately city of Cusco. The langmf 
Quito was generallyi understood over that whole empire, the p 
•f which was superiour to that of Mexico. The chief god ol 
Peruvians was the Sun, to whom they offered in his great tM 
at CuscO) bloody victinis, and fruits of the earth. Francis Pki 
jt ^fl^ightf} cruel; aqd perfidious Spanish adveutut^ery conqv 
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u, caused Atabalipa the Inca to be strangled, and built tlie city 
jm& in K valley of that name in 1535. Pizarro, Almagra, and 
lie other Spanish adventurers or govemours in Pera, perished 
be sword in civil wars among themselves. In the learned and 
iiuous (tiasertation upon the /itofUin^ of America, inserted in Vol. 
of theuDi?nraal,:hiatory, (which makes amends For certain de- 
lve parts of the work,) the common opinion is invincibly con- 
icd against Whiaton, tliat America was chiefly peopled from 
tb-£^t Tartary, and the island of Kanischatka, or Jesso, on the 
thoF Japan, pi:rha.ps by a contiguous tract of land towards the 
th Pole, or by adjoining islands only separated by small 
its. Some ruins of Japanese or Chinese ships have been 
id aa the American coasts: and in Canada, the people had u 
ition, that foreign merchants, clothed in silk, had foi-merly vi- 
) them in great ships, namely, Ciilncse. The names of many 
c American kings are Tartar, ending in ax; and Tartarax, who 
aedaiideiitlyioQuivira,meanB the Tartars Mane orManeu,the 
dcr of the Peruvian empire, probably came from the Manchew 
an. Montezuma, the usual title of the emperours of Mexico, 
Japanese extraction^ for Motczaiuma, according to HuiTiius, is 
D3on appellation uf the Japanese Monarch. Father Jaitoux, 
s Mdif.j Iiaving obliged the world, in 1709, witti an ac- 
l^scription of the &mous plant Ginseng, then only found in 
^w Tartary, it haq since been discovered in Canada, where 
^ricans called it Gareutoguen, a word of the same import 
Slanguage, with Gin*eng- in the Tartar or Chinese, both sig- 
V ihe Ihigha of a man. See LafitaiCa Du>ertat\an an. the 
^tftrinted at Paria in 1713. In many particular customs, 
" istitutions, species of wood, fee. there is a won- 
t and reseniblance between the Americans and 
ichew Tartars: and as these latter have no horses, so 
e any in America, when it Was first discovered. 
wiriars therefore furnished this great country with its first 
aUlts. Some few Chinese and Japanese colonics also settled 
Powell, in liis history of Wales, informs us, that prince 
■, having been deprived of bis right to the crown, in 1 170, 
uoierous cotony put to sea, discovered to tlie West a new 
r wonderful l>eauty and fertility, and settled there. It is 
i that tlitre were blacks in America, when that country 
k discovered. But there waa only a small number about 
ftiose ancestors seem to have been accidentally conveyed 
tiOa the coasts of Congo, or Nigritia, in Africa. The 
'labitants of Hispaniola, Canada, Mexico, and Peru, had 
ditiooal notions alluding to Noah, the universal deluge, 
% Other points of the Mosaick histoir, as Herrera, Huet, 
~ .nd others who have treated on this subject, assure ua, 
nw the last peopled among all the known parts of the 
qj[ tereral migrations of Tartars into that country, seem 
ntiea made dnce the establishment of Christianity. Sea 
M.I^-No.I. I 
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these points proved at large in the aforesaid dissertation, ^ 
the objections of Deists, and the whimsical notions of Whis 
his dissertation upon the curses denounced against Cain am 
mech, pretending to prove that the Africans and Indiana an 
posterity. See Butler*9 Lives of the Saints, 



We auote the following on the same subject^ from an Ac 
oj the American Indians^ by James Adair ^ Esqi a t 
with the Indians^ and resident in the country for 
years. 

" FROM the most exact observation,'* says he, « that I 
make, in the long time I traded among the Indian Americ 
was forced to believe them lineally descended from the Isra 
either while they were a maritime power, or soon after the 
ral captivity; the latter, however, is the most probable. Hj 
nine tribes and a half of Israel, which were carried off by Sh 
nezer king of Assyria, and settled in Media, continued tiiere 
it is very probable, by intermarrying with the natives, and 
their natural fickleness and proneness to idolatry, and the fi>; 
example, that they would have adopted and bowed befin 
gods of the Medes and Assyrians, and have carried them 
with them: but there is not a trace of this idolatry among tl 
dians." Hence he argues, that those of the ten tribes, who 
the forefathers of the Americans, soon advanced eastward 
Assyria, and reached their settlements in the new continent! 
the destruction of the first temple. 

In proof of the Americans being thus descended, he ad 
the following arguments. 1. Their division into tribes. %» '. 
worship of Jehovah. 3. Their notions of a theocracy. 4. ' 
l>elief in the ministration of angels. 5. Their language an 
lects. 6. Their manner of counting time. 7\ Their prophet 
high-priests. 8. Their festivals, fasts, and religious rites. 9. ' 
daily sacrifice. 10. Their ablutions, and anointings. 11. "! 
laws of uncleanness. 12. Their abstinence from imclean H 
13. Their marriages, divorces, and punishment of adultery. 
Their several punishments. 15. Their ciues of refuge. 16. 1 
purifications, and ceremonies preparatory. 17. Their omtn 
18.- Their manner of curing the sick. 19. Their burial of 
dead. 30. Their mourning for their dead. 21. Their raidng 
to a deceased brother. 22. Their choice of names adapted tfl^ 
circumstances and the times. 23. Their own tradition^ tf 
counts of our English writers; and the testimonies, wkid 
Spanish and other writers have given, concerning the prill 
inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. 

A few extracts from wh^t is $aid under these Afferent 1 
tjUiy not be unacceptable. 
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1. " As th» nation hath its particular symbol, so each tribe, the 
badge from vhich it is denommatcd. The Sachem of each tribe 
is a necessary party in conveyances and treaties, to which he affixes 
the mark of his tiibe. If we go from nation to nation among them, 
we shall not find one, who doth not lineally distinguish himself by 
his respective family. The genealogical names, which they assume, 
are derived either from the names of those animals whereof the 
Cherubim are said in revelation to be compounded, or from such 
creatures as are most similar to them. The Indians, however, 
bear no religious respect to tlie animals from whence they derive 
their name: on the contrary, they kill them when op]X)rtunity 
serves. When we consider that these savages have been above 
twenty centuries without the use of letters to carry down their 
traditions, it cannot reasonably be expected that they should still 
retain the identical names of their primogenial tribes: their main 
customs, corresponding with those of the Israelites, sufficiently 
clear the subject Besides, as hath 1)een hinted, they call some 
of their tribes by the names of the cherubinical figures that were 
cairied on the four principal standards of Israel. 

2. ^ By a strict, permanent, divine precept, the Hebrew nation 
were ordered to worship, at Jerusalem, Jehovah the true and 
living God, who by the Indians is styled Yohewah; which the 72 
interpreters, either from ignorance or superstition, have translated 
Monaiy the very same as the Greek Kyrios^ signifying Sir^ Lord^ 
jor Mfuter^ which is commonly applied to earthly potentates, with- 
oat the least signification or relation to that most great and awful 
Dime which describes the divine essence. 

3. ** Agreeably to the theocracy or divine government of Israel, 
the Indians tliink the Deity to be the imme3iate head of their 
state. All the nations of Indians are exceedingly intoxicated with 
Religious pride, and have an inexpressible contempt for the white 
if^ople. They used to call us, in their war orations, the accursed 
peo^e: but they flatter themselves with the name of the beloved 
peo/Uej because their supposed ancestors, as they affirm, were 
vpder the immediate government of the Deity, who was present 
^ipth them in a very peculiar manner, and directed them by pro- 
•fbltSy while the rest of the world were aliens and outlaws to the 
[ covenant. When the old Archimagus, or any one of their Magi, 

persuading the people at their reUgious si lemnitics to a strict 
of the old beloved or divuie speech, he always calls 
i, the beloved or holy fieofile^ agreeably to the Hebrew epithet 
y (my people,) during the theocracy of Israel. It is their opin- 
|ij|D%Qf uie theocracy, or that God chose them out of all the rest of 
fJpidUQdas his peculiar and beloved people, which alike animates 
l4|m the white Jew and tlie red American with that steady hatred 
iSS^ ^ ^^ world except themselves, and renders them hated 
AT despised by all. 

.^ 5. ** The Indian language and dialects appear to have the ver|r 
ifioai and genius of t$c Hebrew. Their words and sentences are 
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expressive, concise, cmphadcaU sonorous, and 1k>1H; and often, both 
in letters and signification, are synonymous with the Hebrew lan- 
guage." Here follows a number of examples. 

6. " They count time after the manner of the Helbrews, They 
divide the year into spring, summer, autumn, and winter. They 
number their year from any of tliose four periods, for tliey have do 
name for a year; and they subdivide thiese, and count tl^iC year by 
lunar months, like the Israelites who counted by moons, as thdr 
name sufficiently testifies. The number and regular periods of the 
Indians' reUgious feasts is a good historical proof, that they count- 
ed time by, and observed, a weekly sabbath, long after their arrival 
on the Am rican continent. They began the yeai* at the first ap- 
pearance of the first new moon of the vernal equinox, accordiDg to 
the ecclesiastical year of Moses, Till the 70 years captivity com- 
menced, the Israelites had only numeral names for the solar and 
lunar months, except jibib and Ethamm: the former signifies a 
grern ear of corn; and the latter robust or valiant: and by the 
first name the Indians, as an explicative, term their passover,^hich 
the trading people call the green corn dance** He tlien gives t 
specimen of the Hebrew manner of countuig, in order to prove its' 
similarity to that of the Indians. 

7. *^ In confi^miity to, or alter tlie manner of the Jews, the In- 
dian Americans have their prophets, high-pnests, and others of a 
religious order. As the Jews had a sanctum 9a?ictorumy so have ' 
all the Indian niitions. There they deposite their consecrated ves- 
sels; — ^none of the laity daring to approach that sacred place. The 
Indian tradition says, that their forefatliers were possessed of an ■ 
extraordinary divine spirit, by which they foretold things ftiture, 
and controlled the common course of nature: and this they trans- 
mitted to their offspring, provided tliey obeyed the sacred laws 
annexed to it. Ifthtoallo is the name of all their priestly order; and i 
their pontifical office descends by inlieritance to^e eldest. There c 
are some traces of agreement, though chiefly Jost, in their ponti- '\ 
fical dress. Before the Indian Archmiagus officiates in making * 
the supposed holy fire for thie yearly atonement of sin, the Sagmi t 
clothes him with a white ephod, which is a waistcoat without f 
sleeves. In resemblance of the Urim and Thummim, the Ameri- i 
can Archimagus wears a breastplate made of a white conch-shell A 
with two holes bored in the middle of it, through which he putS' '\ 
the ends of an otter-skin strap, and fastens a buck-horn white but- 
ton to the outside of each, as if m imitation of the precious stonei 
of the Urim." 

Upon this statement, (says Faber,) I may observe, that UhtooXto 
in^y perhaps be a corruption of Ish-da-Eloah^ a wan nf Gods (See ' 
2 Kings iv. 21, 12, 25, 27, 40, et alibi;) and that Saganh the raj d 
name, by which the Hebrews called the deputy of the High-Priesti f.fi 
who supplied his office, and who performed Uie functions of it, in -^ 
tfie absence of the High -Priest, or when any accident had disabled 'A 
him from officiating in person. (See Calmet*s Diet Vox Sagm.) ^ 
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^ The ceremonies of the Indians in their religious worship 
ore after the Mosaick institution, than of pagan imitation; 

could not be, if the majority of the old nation were of hea- 
li descent. Thcjr are utter strangers to all the gestures 
jed by the pagans in their religious rites. They have another 
ative, which with tliem is the mysterious essential name of 
he tetragrammatony or ^VQ2X four-lettered name, which they 
name in common speech: of the time, and place, when, and 
, they mention it, they are very particular, and always with 
nn air. It is well known what sacred regard the Jews had 
four-lettered divine name, so as scarcely ever to mention it, 
ce a year, when the High- Priest went into the sanctuary at 
piation of sins. Might not the Indians copy from them this 

invocation Yo-He^ Wah? Their method ot invoking God in 
nn hymn with that reverential deportment, and spending a 
cath on each of the two first syllables of the awful divme 

hath a surprising analogy to the Jewish custom, and such 
ither nation or people, even with the advantage of written 
8) have retained. It maybe worthy of notice, tliatthey never 
ite themselves, nor bow their bodies to each other, by way 
Lte or homage, though usual with the eastern nations; except 
they are making, or renewing peace with strangers, who 
in the name of YahJ^* After speaking of their sacred adju- 
by the great and awful name of God, he says: " When we 
cr, that the period of the adjui*ations, according to their idiom, 
iks a question, and that the religious waiters say Yah with 
MUid reverence in a bowing posture of body immediately 

they invoke Yo-He-Wah; the one reflects so much light 
he other, as to convince me that the Hebrews both invoked 
onounced the divine tetragrammaton Yo-He-Wah, and ad- 
their witnesses to give true evidence on certain occasions 
Snigtothe Indian usage: otherwise, how could they possibly, 
.VEge state, ha^ a custom so nice and strong pointing to a 
rd of religious caution? It seems exactly to coincide witli 
nduct of the Hebrew witnesses even now, on the like reli- 
occasions." According to Mr. Adair, the American Indians 
fike the Hebrews, a sacred ark, in which arc kept various 
leueh. « It is highly worthy of notice, that they never place 
riL on the ground, nor sit on the bare earth while they arc 
Dg it against the enemy. On hilly ground where stones are 
i^i'diey place it on them; but, in a level land, upon short logs, 
I ftitukg themselves on the like materials. They have also 
bb^ a faith of the power and holiness of their ark, as ever 
jribdlteB retained of theirs. The Indian ark is deemed so 
ttad dangerous to be touched, either by tlieir own sanctified 
M«9 or the spoiling enemy, that they dare not touch it upon 
ec6aiit. It is not to be meddled with by any, except the 
lytflnd his waiter, under penalty of incurring great evil: nor 
I* the most inveterate enemy touch it, for the same reason. 
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The leader virtually acts the part of a priest of war pro^temf 
in imitation of the Israelites fightings under the divine niili 
hanner. As religion is the touchstone of every nation of pec 
and as these Indians cannot be supposed te have been deluded 
t>f theirs, separated fi*om the rest of the world for many Icmg 
]g^tten ages, tlie traces, which may be discerned among them] 
help to corroborate the other arguments concerning their orig 
Among their other religious rites, they cut out the sinewy pa 
the thigh. This custom Mr. Adair supposes to be commen] 
tive of the angel wrestling with Jacob. Gen. xxxii. 32. 

13. ^' Eagles of every kind they esteem imclean food; like 
ravens, crows, bats, buzzards, swallows, and every species of 
They believe, that swallowing flies, gnats, and the like, ah 
breeds sickness. To this that divine sarcasm alludes, ^ awal 
ing a camtland atraining at a gnat," Their purifications fori 
priests, and for having touched a dead body or other unc 
things, arc, according to Mr. Adair, quite Levilical. He acki 
Icd^^ca, however, thiit tJiey have no traces of circumcision; 
th'uiks that they lost this rite in their wanderings, as it ceased 
•ring tlic 40 years in the wilderness. 

15. " The Israelites had cities of i^cfuge for those who kill 
person unawares. According to the same particular divine la* 
mercy, each of tliese Indian nations has either a house or ton 
refuge, which is a sure asylum to protect a man-slayer, or the 
fortunate captive, if they can once enter into it. In almost ci 
Indian nation there are several peaceable towns, called old bcio 
ancient, holy, or white toAvns. They seem to have been form 
towns of refuge: for it is not in the niemoiy of their oldest p« 
that ever -human blood was shed in them, although they o 
force persons from thence and put tliem to death elsewhere. 

16. *' Before the Indians go to war, they have many prepani 
ceremonies of purification and fasting, like what is recorded of 
Israelites. . 

21. '^ The surviving brother, by the Mosaick law, was tor 
seed to a deceased brother, who left a widow childless. The 
dian custom looks the very same way: yet it is in this, as inti 
Jaw of blood, the eldest brother can redeem. 

23. <' Although other resemblances of the Indian rites and i 
tbms to those of the Hebrews might be pointed out, not to m 
tedious, I proceed to the last argument of the origin of the Im 
Americans! which shall be from their own traditions, from 
accounts of our English wnters, and from the testimonies v) 
the Spanish writers have given concerning the prinutive ink! 
ants of Peru and Mexico. 

(^ The Indian tradition says, that their forefathers in very 
mote ages came fi*om a far cUstfcnt country, where all the pe 
were of one colour; and that, in process of time, they moved i 
ward to their present settlements. So that what some of our Wll 
hjLvC a^seited, is not just, who say the Indians affirm, that ti 
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15 originally three diflFerent tribes in those countries." Here 
, Adau: gives a fabulous story. " This story sprung from th© 
nradng superstitious ignorance of the popish priests to the 
th-west of us. Our own Indian tradition is literal and not alle- 
Lcal; and ought to be received, because persons who have been 
; separated from the rest of mankind must know their own 
itions the best, and could not be deceived in so material and 
[uently repeated an event. Though they have been disjoined 
lugh different interests time immemorial, yet^ (the rambling 
es of northern Indians excepted,) they aver that they came over 
Missisippi from the westward, before they arrived at their 
lent settlements. This we see verified by the western old 
DS they have left behind them, and by the situation of their old 
»yed towns or places of refuge, lying about a west course from 
1 different nation. Such places in jfudea were clilefly built in 
most remote parts of the country; and the Indians deem those ' 
' as beloved towns where they first settled. This tradition is 
oborated by a current report of the old Chikkasah Indians to 
traders, that about 40 years since," (this was written in the 
r 1775,) " there came from Mexico some of the old Chikkasah 
30 in quest of their brethren, as far north as the Aquakpah na- 
I about 130 miles above the Natchee's old towns on the soutbi 
of the Missisippi; but, through French policy, they were 
er killed or sent back, so as to prevent their opening a bro- 
jy intercourse, as they had proposed. And it is worthy of notice^ 
•the Muskohgeh cave, out of which one of their politicians: 
inad^d them that their ancestors formerly ascended to then* 
lent terrestrial abode, lies in the Nanne Hamgeh old town, in- 
^d by the Missisippi Natchee Indians, which is one of the 
i western parts of their old inhabited country. The old waste 
BB of the Chikkasah lie to the west and south-west, from whence 
r)i|ive migrated suice the time we first opened a trside with them; 
rhich course they formerly went to war over the Missisippi, 
uue they knew \t best, and had disputes with the natives of 
le parts, when tliey first came from thence. Wisdom directed 
n to Gonmve at some injuries on account of their itinerant 
^ of woinen and children: for their tradition says, it consisted 
iO^C|00 men, besides women and children, when they came from. 
F^profft and passed over the Missisippi. The fine breed of run- 
i:ffpod horses, which they brought with them, were the present 
iJBTiTi or Spanish barbs. They also aver, that their ancestors 
Hf-Jfoi despoiled the greatest part of a caravan loaded with 
I fod silver: but the carriage of it proved so troublesome to 
■yttat they threw it into a river, where it could not benefit the 

^^IKJent history is quite silent concerning America, which in- 
pti^ that it has been, time immemorial, rent asunder from the 
iMjt continent, according; to Plato's Timeus. The north-east 
m of A^ wqre also undiscovered till of late. Many geogra- 
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phers have stretched Asia a.nd AmericEi so far u to join them to- 
gether, and others have divided those two quarters of the globe 
at a great distance from each other. But the RuBsians, after sevf 
irnl dangerous attempts, have clearly convinced the world that th^ 
are now divided, and yet have a near communicatiun together 1^ 
a narrow strait, in which several islands are situated, tluvugh 
which there U an easy passage from the north-cast of Asia to tbe 
north-west of America by the way of Kamschatka, wliich probalilf 
joined to the nurth-west point of America. By this passage, sii|k 
poui^ the main continents were separated, it was very practiciUe 
for the inhabitants to go to this extensive new worlds and iAb^ 
wards to hare proceededin quest of suitable climates, according to 
die'law of nature, that directs every creature to suchclimef uut 
most convenient and agreeable. Such readsrs as may diuot 
from my opinion of the Indian American origb and descent, aipt 
to inform us how the natives came here, and by what meani tqn 
formed the longchainof rites, customs, ice, soaimilar to theuiup 
of the Hebrew nation, and in general dissimilar to the moduiif 
the pagan woiid. 

" I presume, enough hath been said to point out the similarity 
between the rites and customs of the native Amci ican Indians, aui 
those of the Israelites; and that the Indian syatcm is dcrivcii from 
the moral, ceremonial, and judicial laws of the Hebrews, titougli 
now hut a fiunt copy of the divine original. Their religious fit* 
martial cuBtoma, dress, musick, dances, and damestick forms (^ 
life, seem clearly to evince also, that they came to America in eulf 
times, before sects had sprung up among the Jews; which t>u 
soon after their prophets ceased, and before arts and sciences W 
arrived at any perfection; otherwise it is likely they would hart 
retained some knowledge of them, at least where they first settled. 
it being a fiivoiuite climate; and consequently they were inaroore 
compact body, than on this Dorthem part of the Ametican conli- 

The recent discoveries of Captain Cook rtspecttng the straii 
which sepantes Asia and America, are now luid do^tii in every 
modem map. Dr. Robertson is decidedly of opinion, that all ilie 
Americana are of Asiatick extraction, with the sole exception of 
die Esquimaux. He further observes, that, according to the m- 
ditions of the Mexicans, •* their ancestors came from a remuli'. 
country, situated to the north-west of Mexico. The Mexicuni 
pointout their various stations as they advanced from this into the 
mteriour provinces; and it is precisely the same route which tky 
muBthav« held, if they had been emigrants from Asia." Hist.uT 
America, B. iv. Sect. 8. p. 41, 43, 43. 

With regard to the curious work of Mr. Adair, (says Fabprjttj 
as I have nomeana of ascertaining its authenticity, I wish Iff 
understood as giving no opinion whatsoever upon it. .^ JStl{ 
confirmare argumends, neque refellere, in animo eat: ex iapiiL,,, 
suoquisque demat, vel addat, fidem." 
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Mag. ColL July \2thj 1755. 

X DBAABST CHARLES, 

AS it has pleased God, who orders every thing for the best, to 
|ttrate us for a time, so that we cannot pass our hours togetlier, 
; we used to do, in reading the Holy Scriptures, and talking one 
I mother of the things God has done for us, and requires us to do 
r hinni we have nothmg left but to pray earnestly for each other, 
■t we fall not into temptation, and communicate our thoughts in 
iiting for the establishment of our faith. Be not discouraged, my 
stored friend, at what has happened. It is not tliis, or that person, 
at has taken you fram us, but He who orders and disposes all 
rents according to his infinite wisdom, and unbounded love. And 
dsi you may depend upon it, is done for great and glorious pur- 
»es; at least for the trial of your own faith, that being more pre- 
Ms than gold, it may come out brighter from the furnace of temp- 
(don. There are two methods tiie enemy has of attacking the 
hUdren of God, — ^threatening and alluring. One of these the 
trei^th from above has enabled you to stand, and fear not but the 
ime Btreng^ will make you more than conqueror ov* r the other* 
^ God who delivered you out of the paws of the lion, and the 
feafiiadthe uncircumcised Philistine, will,( if you continually pray 
i Ubaa,) enable you to dash from your lips, untastcd, the gilded cup 
f'lfleuure and vanity, now offered and pressed upon you by the 
md, to charm your faith to sleep, and rob you of the jewel of 
wriasting salvation. Oh keep a watchful eye upon this mother 
ffiffiucation, and let her not bewitch you with her sorceries, as 
he does the kings and great ones of the earth. When you went 
hai hence, the world, I know, had no charms for you; its care^, 
Mttxirs, and pleasures were as insipid to you, as the kingdom of 
3bd and his righteousness are to others: and when alone in your 
itie garden, with a Bible in your hand, no person, I am well as- 
MM| could more heartily subscribe that sentence of the blessed 
jH^i ^Having food and raiment, let us be therewith content." 
Itlilhimpy temper of mind, my dearest Charles, keep and hold fast. 
ItAjMuier it was formed upon thorough conviction and sound judg« 
l|i|N^in the hours when you were best disposed to understand and 
die true value of things. Let not, therefore, any supposed 
leasof spirits, occasioned by worldly joys and pleasures, make 
^feer an <qumon grounded upon the everlasting truth of the 
God. For the world, whatever face it may put on^ 
ride of the water or the otlier, is nothing but fuel for the 
rf vengeance. Remember that all the samts of God were 
|P"iogers in the foreign country of this world, foreign indeed to 
I Vol. I.— No. I. M 
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the heirs of glor}'! they confessed themselves pilgrims and so- 
journers, without any possession, but a burying place. AndyO 
remember ! (for it is Avorthy to be engraved with the point of a dia- 
mond upon your heart for ever,) that He who made the worid 
and therefore best knew its true value, chose to have notluBg 
from it — ^but its abuse and reproaches. Be strong, therefore, m^ 
much beloved friend and brother; be strong, not in yourseli^ botbi 
the Lord, and in the power of his might. Besides frequent eji- 
culations, whatever you are about, to die throne of grace; fiul not, 
at any rate, to steal some portion of each day, for reading, n^ 
ditation, and prayer. Read the blessed Book, the fountain of ill 
comfort, and apply by faith to yourself what you meet with there. 
Digest the heavenly food by meditation, and dien turn it intoprtjr- 
cr for its accomplishment in you. Forget not a daily ezaminatkn 
of the state of your soul, that you may know what temptations in 
most prevailing, and wrestle with the Angel of the Covenant fe 
a blessing on your endeavours to overcome them. Pray witfatbB 
same earnestness you would have done, had you been with Ab 
three children in the fiery furnace. When you are assaulted I7 
pride, vanity, and lust, look down into the grave and see yoand 
the food of worms and serpents; when you are perplexed iHfl 
doubt, fear, and anxiety, look up to heaven, and sec Jesus 8tan&| 
at tlie right hand of God. That this same Jesus, who if ercx 
ready to succour them that are tempted, having been tenqMfld 
himself with all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of Aefe 
— that he may preserve you unhurt and unspotted in the miditd 
this evil and adulterous generation, and present you &uitktl|iB 
the robes of his perfect righteousness, before the presence rfli 
Father with cxceedhig joy; is a prayer offered up in the samecff- 
ncstness of supplication, with which he prays for his own sool 
by, my dearest Charles, 

Your affectionate brother in the feith of Christ, 

ToAfr. Charles Poynzy 
Spa, Gcrmanif. 



EXTRACT 

From Bishop JewelPs Apology for the Church 01 

IT is related of Sophocles, the tragick poet, that in the decfinft^ 
his life he- was denounced by his own children to the judges ti^ 
insane dotard, who wasted his fortune by extravagance, vdor 
dently required a guardian for the management of his afiain; «i 
that in order to clear himself of such an imputaticm, he appopB 
before the court, and having recited his CEdipus Coloneusyttiii 
gtv^ md highly-finished performance, which had been wiittf 
during the time of his pretended insanity> concluded by denHoA 
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ef his judges, whether that poem were like the work of a mad- 
nan. 

We too, (meatung the English Church,) who in the opinion of our 
enemies do little better than rave, and arc slandered by them as 
hereticks, having no part with Christ, nor witli tlic Chuixh of God, 
bare thought tliat it will not be cither impertinent or without its 
ue, if we shall declare with plainness and freedom the ^^ faith" 
vherein \re rest, and the whole ground of our hope in Christ Jesus; 
—that all men may know what our opinions are on each point of 
Christian doctrine, and be able to determine whether a *'*• Faith" 
which they will see sanctioned by the lips of Christ, the writings 
of the apostles, the testimony of tlie catholick fathers, and the prac- 
tice of the Church during miany ages, be nothing more than tiic 
phiensy of madmen, or an imposture of wily hereticks. 

We believe, then, iu one divine Nature and Energy, which we 
call God; and diat it is distinguished into three equal persons, the 
father, Uie Sod, and the Holy Ghost, of the same power, majesty, 
eternity, godhead, and substance; and although these three persons 
ire 80 distinguished, that neither the Father is the Son, nor the Son 
the Holy Ghost or the Father, yet we hold that God is One; and 
^t tlus One God created the heavens and the earth, and whatso- 
ever is contained within the circuit of the heavens. 

We believe that Jesus Christ, the Only Son. of the Eternal Fa- 
ther, according to the order which had been appointed before all 
worlds, in the " fulness of time," assumed our flesh, and the whole 
mture of man, from the " blessed" virgin, hi order that he might 
reveal to men the hidden counsels of his Fatlicr; might accomplish, 
in a human body, the mysterious plan of our redemption; and 
aught nail our sins, and tlie ^^ hand -writing" wliich was against us, 
(olus cross. 

We believe that for our sakes he died, was buried, and desccnd- 
td into hell; that on the third day, by a divine power and energy, 
he returned to life, and rose from the tomb, and after forty days 
wait up, in the sight of his disciples, into heaven, that he might 
ffll all things, and that thus he might raise the same body in which 
he was bom, in which he tabernacled, in which he had been mock- 
ed and derided, and had suffered the most grievous torments and 
a cruel death, to glory and majesty at the right hand of his Father, 
iboTe all principalities, and powers, and thrones, and dominions, 
ad every thing that is named, not only in this world, but in that 
VUchit to come; that there he now sits, and will sit till the consum- 
. WlQDof all things. And though the divine iiature of Christ be 
^'9mry where d^used^ yet we maintain, with St. Augustine, that 
fjikhdy must needs be in some one /ilace; tliat though Christ 
'tfi his humanity, yet he did not divest it of its true nature; 
dnt it can never be affirmed he is God^ so as to deny that he 
afethe same time man. As Vigilius Martyr well observes, 
has l^ us in his human nature^ but by his godhead he is 
utatili: though absent from us, as under the "form of a seiv 
" hfi is ever present to us in the " form of God." 
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From that place we believe Christ will retura^ to hold a gcoc- 
ral judgment, as well upon the dead, as upou those who shall bt 
alive and remain in the body. 

We believe thai the Holy Ghost, the third person in the fileiseil 
Trinity, is also truly God, nut niade^ nor created, nor begotten, but 
in a way unknown and inexplicable by man, firocecding both from 
the Father and tiie Son; that it is his ofBce to so soften the obduncy 
of the human heart, when by the wnolesome preaching of the 
Gospel, or by aiiy other means, he is received into tlie breasts sf 
men; tliat he enlightens them, leads them into the knowledge of 
God, into the way of *'*' all truth," into entire newness of Ufe,«ai 
an abiding hope of salvation. 

We believe further, that the Church of God is <m& Church; tad 
that it is not confined, as heretofore amon^ tlie Jews, to any par* 
ti'cular corner or kingdom of tne world, but is catholick and uuiver' 
salj spread over the face of tlie whole earth, so that no nation cao 
justiy say it is excluded, and may not become a part of the Church 
and people of God;— ^that this Cnurch is the^^ kingdom^* the^oc^y - 
the « bridi^'' of Christ, and of this '' kingdorriy* of this *« bodyf* of 
this " bride ^^ he alone is tlie Priarff,the Head'^ the Bridegroom;^ 
that there are various orders of ministers in tlie Church; somCj 
Deacons, others Presbyters, others again Bishops, who are chai^god < 
witn tlie instruction of tiie people, and the care and superintendance 
of religious service; not, however, tnat there is or can be any one so- ■ 
preine head of the whole, as well because Christ, being always pre- .' 
sent witli his Church, needs no successour invested with the whoki '\ 
of his authority, as because it is impossible for an^ mere mortal fsAiHX 
to- embrace tlie interests of the Universal Church, (which is of 
eveiy nation under heaven,) or rightly to order and conunodioui^ v 
administer their affairs. We say with St. Cyprian, that theapos* | 
ties were all of equal authority; such as St. Peter was, such in all »! 
respects were tlie rest of them; that to all without distinction the 
charge was given, " Feed my sheep;"— to all, " Go ye into the 
whole world;" — to all, '* preach the Gospel." We say with St 
Jerome, that all bishops, wherever they are stationed, whether at 
Rome, at Gubio, at Constantinople, or at Rheggio, are equal in 
rank and power, and of the same holy order: and again, with the 
above St. Cyprian on this point, that there is but one episcopal 
office, which every bishop possesses whole and entire in his owb 
particular district; that by sentence of the council of Nice, the *> 
bishop of Rome holds no more jurisdiction in the Church, thaD,ii 
the odier patriarchs of Alexandria or Antioch: but that though ho.|| 
would now draw all ecclesiastical authority to himself yetif honfl 
does not discharge the proper duties of his office, if he does noi;:^ 
administer the Holy Sacraments, if he neglects to instruct, to ad«4l 
monish, to teach the people, he is not, in any admissible use of tfaiil^ 
terms, either a bishop or even a simple presbyterian. The wori>f4 
(< bishop," St. Augustine observes, is not an empty title, but dfi<^ 
notes a function, giving us to understand that ho is no bishop who 4 
ai^pires to the nrnk^ while he declines the serncc* r^ 
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On the contrary, ve muntain that neither he nor any other 
noo^ men^ can with more propriety be called the head, or uni- 
srsal bishop, than he can be called the bridegixxmi, the light, the 
Itation, or the life of the church; that these are the exclusive ti- 
» uid prerogatives of Christ, and to him alone are strictly and 
Uy applicable. Never before the times of Phocas, of whose ele» 
Axk to the imperial dignity by the execrable murder of Mauri- 
OS his royal master, we are not left ignorant, a period six hundred 
id thirteen years from the birth of our Saviour, never was it heard 
At a bishop of Rome had suffered himself tp be addressed by so 
ifieiitttdous a title. We know that the council of Carthage guard- 
l by express provision against the use of the style « Sovereign 
OHtiff,** or Supreme Head of the Priesthood, to any bishop of die 
harch; and affirm, that since the bishop of Rome assumes this 
ytey and exhibits claims in prejudice of other men's authority, 
s not only acts in undisguised opposition to the decrees of ancient 
oundls, and to the decisions of the fathers, but, (if he will hear 
Itfegfoiyy oneof his predecessors,) appropriates to himself a title 
Uch is at once arrogant, profane, sacrilegious, and antichristian 
-is the Prince of pride — ^the Lucifer, who exalts himself above 
kfyrethren— has cast off the £edth — and is the forerunner of Anti- 

i1St» 

Wkh fespect to our ministers, we hold that they must be duly 
attlBd, as well as regularly and in order appointed to their situations 
i Ike Church; and as we by no means allow that any man at his 
iMMttfb or discretion may intrude into the sacred office, the great- 
Vii^ttie injury we sustzdn from them who do not cease to repre- 
MK lis as totally devoid of order and decency, irregular and tiunul- 
pMtfkl all oar proceedings, and every man, indiscriminately and 
ivkttaf happen, as being a minister, a teacher, or an expositol' 

M» Scriptures. 

■ 1^. ■ 

i !? V PATRIOTISM: 

MgL.^ From a Sermon qf Dean Tucker. 

^^Vsee, lastly, why the love of country has no place among the 

1 of Christian virtues. The love of country is, in fact, a lo- 

lyflnd a partial attachment;*but the Christian covenant is 

L comprehending all mankind within its embraces: judge, 

widi what propriety such a haiTow, contracted passion, 

any place in the diffusive, benevolent scheme of Chris- 

Ajiasnan, however glittering and glorious in appearance, 

^^been productive of more injustice, barbarity, and blood - 

a^tte world, than any other disgrace of human nature. A 

iri(f%i abort, fit only for the enthusiastick rage of an old Ro- 

MHier, when cruelly exulting over the unhappy victims of 

at of power, and dominion; but altogether unworthy of the 
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breast of a Christian, who is commanded to regard all ma 
not only as his countrymen, but his bi*ethren; doing to others 
would be done by, and helping and assisting even his enen 
distress. Indeed, as far as the love of country means no moi 
a principle of self-defence against invaders, so far it is justi 
and so far has Christianity provided for the due exertion of 
inculcating obedience to the respective powers set over us. 
as to the ideas of honour, and glory, and conquest, and don 
and the other fine things usually implied in the love of countr] 
are so foreign to the Christian plan, as to be without a name 
Gospel language. Be it therefore, not only confessed, but g 
in, that, in this sense, the love of country neither is, nor ou 
be, a part of the Christian scheme of universal love and b( 
l^.nce. 



The following passage from the ^artcrly Reviexv^ofsow 
travels in Iceland^ speaks a language that must interest 
feeling heart, -Afier mentioning a most destructive en 
of Mount ffeclaj the reviewer goes on to observe^^-^ 

THIS is sufficiently awful — ^yet were we to contempla 
different effects of moral and physical evil, a compaiison be 
this ravaged island and the earthly paradises of the Sotttl 
would still leave the balance of happiness on the side of th 
lander. In those delicious coiuitries, where the earth bringi 
her fruits spontaneously, the inhabitants have abandoned 
selves to the most loathsome and pernicious vices, are bec< 
every year more savage and miserable, and, in a few genen 
will, undoubtedly, be extinct, if left to themselves. This n 
safely predicted from their perpetual wars, tlieir caraiib 
their human sacrifices, their promiscuous intercourse, their 
murder, and other unutterable abominations. How much ha 
amidst all the terrours of nature, the poor and virtuous Iccli 
Perhaps it is not possible to produce a more beautiful inatai 
the beneficial effects of a common bond of faith, and an estab 
religion, than is to be found in the works before us. An i 
dick church is hardly of better construction than the rudest 
lish bam—but we will take ^Ir. Hooker's description of thcd 
of Thingvalla. 

« It was of a simple construction; in form, an oblong qui 
gle, with thick walls, leaning a little inwards, composed of 
nate layers of lava and turf The roof was of turf, thickly co 
with grass, and from the top of this to the ground the buiUinj 
scarcely more than sixteen or jDighteen feet high. The eDt 
end alone ms of unpointed fir planks, placed vertically, i 
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oor of the same materials. I was surprised to find the body 
;hurch crowded with large old wooden chests, instead of 
ut I soon understood that these not only answered the pur- 
* benches, but also contained the clothes of many of the con- 
ion, who, as there was no lock on the door, had free access 
: property at all times. The bare walls had no covering 
er, nor the floor any pavement, except a few ill-shapen 
of rock, which were either placed there intentionally, or, as 
most probable, had not been removed from their natural bed 
dme of the building of the church. There was no regular 
, only a few loose planks, laid upon some beams, which 
1 the church at about the height of a man, held some old 
some chests, and the coffin of the minister, which he had 
limself, and which, to judge from his aged look, he proba- 
n expected to occupy. The whole length of the church was 
>ve thirty feet, and about six or eight of this was parted off 
nd of skreen of open work, (against which the pulpit was 
t) for the purpose of containing the altar, a rude sort of table, 
ih were two brass candlesticks; and, over it, two extreme- 
U glass windows, the only places that admitted light, except 
HT-way. Two large bells hung on the right hand side of 
arch, at an equal height with the beams." 
church-yard is often enclosed by a rude wall of stone or turf, 
B area thinly sprinkled with banks of green sod, which alone 
X) mark the burial-places of the natives. And here we must 
- our readers with the most beautiful passage in Sir G. Mac- 
's book. 

he moral and religious habits of the people at large, may be 
I of in terms of tho most exalted commendation. In his do^ 
Jc capacity, the Icelander performs all the duties which his 
OQ requires, or renders possible; and while, by the severe la- 
if his hands, he obtains a provision of food for his children, it 
less his care to convey to their minds the inheritance of 
edge and virtue. In his intercourse with those around him, 
iracter displays the stamp of honour and integrity. His re- 
I duties are performed with cheerfulness and punctuality; 
it even amidst the numerous obstacles which are afforded 
\ nature of the country, and the climate under which he lives. 
Ubbath scene at an Icelandick church, is indeed one of the 
dngiilar and interesting kind. The little edifice, construct- 
wood and turf, is situated perhaps amid the rugged nuns of 
•itt p{ lava, or beneath mountains which are covered with 
inciting snows; in a spot where the mind almost sinks imder 
faice and desolation of surrounding nature. Here the Ice- 
ift ttsemble to perform the duties of their religion. A group 
lb and female peasants may be seen gathered about the 
dif wiitiiig the arrival of their pastor; all habited in their best 
^•6er the manner of the country; dieir children with them;, 
^ horses, which brought them from their respective homes, 
m quietly around the little assembly. The vrival of a neAv - 
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coiner is welcomed by every one with the kiss of salutation; andtfal 
pleasures of social intercoui-se) so rarely enjoyed by the Icelanderif 
are happily connected with the occasion which summons them to 
the discharge of their religious duties. The priest makes hisip* 
pearance among them as a friend; he salutes individually tick 
member of his flock, and stoops down to give his almost parattll 
kiss to the little ones, who are to grow up under hb pastonl 
tharge. These offices of kindness performed, they all go togetbor L 
into the house of prayer." 

A picture worthy of the poet of the Sabbath, and which wouU 
have delighted his affectionate and gentle hearti The clemr a(K 
pear to perform their duties in an exemplary manner. Sir Georgt 
has copied a p6^e of a parish register, in which the worthy ptsttr) 
Mr. Healtalin, for his own satisfaction, makes an annual record of 
the moral and religious state of every family in his parish; hoM h* 
bour indeed is not very great, for the pQpulation varies from 200 
to 310; this, however, is not remarked with any intention <tf de- 
Irajcting from the merit of this excellent pastor. ^ This example' 
Sir George says, < of the attention and pious care with which tko 
duties of a country priest are performed, in so remote a comer of 
the Christian world, may excite a blush in many of his brethren in 
more fortunate countries, and amid more opulent estahlishaftntii' 



^ROM TA£ CHRISTIAN OBS£EV£H. 

f:XTBACTS from the COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A COUNTRT 

CLERGYMAN. 

OJV RELIGIOUS AFFECTIOJ^S, 

IF actions only were required, without diafiontionsj the workufj 
religion would be comparatively easy. Men may pronounce prqr^ 
ers, wear sackcloth, keep fasts, give alms, Sec. These exteiml 
acts are in their power, and however irksome in themsel 
many would be found to observe them as the price of their 
tion. But the affections of the heart are out of our own 
we cannot at pleasure change the objects of our love and avei 
We may fierform religious actions as a taak^ but we cannot 
ourselves defight in them as a prrvilege. And yet nothing 
of this is true religion. Religion demands the aflEecticnu— ^ ' 
shalt love the Lord thy God."-^-^ My son, give me thy hem 
Here then appears the necessity of divine grace, and die eAiUi 
of its operation. It actually produces this chsoige in A9 aftttiO 
and thus the work prores itself to b( of God. 
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0.\- THE PJILXVIPLE OF IJilK.XnSIUP. 

The principle of friendship is an indication of the dignity for 
rhich we "were designed. We si\5h for union with other intclli- 
[ent beings — seek a commerce of hearts — cunnot realize our ideas 
tod wishes here below — human friendships »nd unions deceive our 
aLpectations-^to iind what we want, we must ascend to God hini- 
iel£ 



O.V THE LOVE OF VIRTUE, 

IsFiDKl.s talk much of the love of virtue. And why then do 
hey not love the Bible? Let any man read the thirtccntli chapter 
if St Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians — the preceptive ^Ttp 
>f all the Apostolick epistles — our Lord's sermon on the Mouni, 
Sec. Was ever so amiable and perftct a scheme of virtue presenl- 
sd tD the world? Surely, a I'irniou.^: mun would zvifth such a iTligion 
Id be true, though he could not tlank it sol He would see it to be 
oTsomuch importance to the peace and good order of society, anrl 
bo the velfare of all mankind individually, that he would rejoice ii 
oAermen believed it, though he cannot, lie would do notirnig to 
impede its reception, but rather would pi-omotc its hiiiueuice to 
the utmost of his power. Nay more, he would practise iti*»imself, 
in spite of his unbelief. If a good rule be given us, tha-* will pro- 
mote our own happiness and that of others, we ought to embrace 
•nd follow it, whoever be the author, and whatever Us authority. 
Our own interest is obligation enough. Is it not p^^in^ that every 
man, who acts conti'ary to these maxims, deceives himself, when 
lie supposes that he loves Virtue, while, in tr^ith, he only tai/ca of 
it' 



ox VITAL -REtlGrOX. 

Tbat vital religion is a blessed reality, needs no better proftf 
the exact coincidence of judgment, taste, principles, and ha- 



ta^litii which prevails amongst its professors. Papists and Protest- 
|lMliinenin tlie wilds of America, and in the cultivated countries 
Europe, persons whp lived under the Jewish economy, anU 
"'"itudcs who live under the Christian institution now, have all 
i,in spitcof their several peculiarities, one common language 
heart Bboiit God and Christ, sin and holiness, time and eter- 
•Their religious hopes and fears, their joys and their sorrows, 
Kfaeen the same. They have, in a word, perfectly undcrstooil 
Inother'ft scnUments, arfd entered into one another's feelings, 
jh mysterious and unintelligible to all the world heslde,) on 
Hwibject essentially related to salvation. For eighteen cen- 
llC^mtians, ibr example, have thought, and sung, and prayed 
Dandy a Jewish king, who reigned about three thousand 
karcely have they had a sentiment, a wish, or a feet ■ 



f 



js ago. Scarcely have they 
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ing, that lie has not anticipated. Whence this aji;rcement? How 
happens it, thiit persons so distant in time and place, in speculatiTC 
theories ofrelii^ion, and in outward modes of worship, from each 
other, should, notwithstdndinj:^, so exactly harmonize? Will it be 
ascribed to chance? Can imaj^ination^ eyithuinatim^ fancy^ explain 
it? — Do hut consider how men's tastes and sentiments differ upOB 
almost every subject, even where they live at the same time, are 
Inought up in the same place, and trained to the same habits. 
And how then can imaj^ination, the most capricious and uncertain 
of all causes, account for a similarity of effect, which no cause of 
education, nor early prepossessions themselves, (strong as these 
usually arc,) are competent to produce? 

Take a true Christian from any parish in England, and let him 
meet one of the converted Indians of North America. Find them 
but a common languaj^c m which they may convey their meaning 
to one another, in an instant they will perfectly comprehend each 
otlier's views and feelings on every topick in religioiv— their hearts 
will be laid open, so to speak, to each other's discernment — they 
will " love each other with a pure heart fervently," as brethren, 
mvitcd in one sentiiucnt and in one interest, who accidentally meet 
togiitlier after alonjjj and pahiful separation. How will you account 
for tlhs Indian so well understanding the Englishman, when per- 
haps thvre is not a man living in his own town or parish, to whom 
he is not ^m absolute barbarian, when he attempts to speak what 
he think-s, and feels about a Saviour and a life to come, about the 
beauty oi" holViess, or the deformity of sin? Surely, there must be 
rt't/ii'i/, Avhere, without any previous communication, there is so 
much coincidence and agreementl 

Had you lived at the day of Pentecost, and had heard the first 
disciples speaking: to nicn of every nation under heaven in thelan- 
gua«j:e wherein they wc-.-e born, you would have bowed to the rea- 
lity oi their pretensions, a»d confessed a miracle. Behold, then, 
tlie counterpart of this mii^cle; equally astonishing, and unac- 
countable upon any natural prViciples! all the difference is, that m | 
that case» one pcraon spake mai>y Uniguages — ^in thU^ many fienf^nt ^ 
of every kindred and nation, and ttmguc and people, whither the " 
gospel hath conic, speak one language. 



The greater part of those who set up the cltams of Bu 
against those of Revelation, seem to forget tliat Reason is a&ci^, 
not like intuUion^ that sees the true natui*es, relations, or ceoas^ 
quences of things, at a glance; but which requires nice and 

rate management, with assiduous labour and cultivation, to 

it a useful and safe guide to us, in avoiding errour, and arrivs 
at truth. It is not, like the senses of the body, perfect at on 
but, like a diamond in its natui^l state, it is put rough into o,,. 
hands to polish and improve by art and care; So much is this dSj 
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e, that the improvement of our reason is taught by rule, and 
Dt as a science. 

Nothing more than the application of this remark is needful to 
bund our common infidels. Do they talk of tlieir reason not 
Bring them to embrace Christianity? Let us ask them, whetlicr 
' have made a right use of reason in determining the question, 
e they practised all the rules which logicians lay down for the 
imment of the understanding in its inquiries after truth? Have 
• cautiously guarded, in particular, against the influence of the 
ions in this business; and that more especially, because here 
B than any where^ it may be expected to prevail, unless great 
) be taken? Have they turned the subject on all sides, and con- 
red it in all its parts; not satisfying theme Ives with a hasty, 
[[olar, and partial examination? These quHkions could not fail 
lence them, if they had either sense or modesty. The general 
of infidels are no logicians, and of those who are, how few, 
Jung honestly, will say, that they have as seriously, cautiously, 
ODiartially appUed the laws of sound reasoning to the exami- 
a of this subject, as they are consciousthat they have done to 
r matters of science? 

certainly afFohls a presumption in favour of Christianity, that 
e men who have been most famous in the world for the culti- 
Mi of their intellectual powers, and are acknowledged on all 
B to have carried tlie improvement of them to the greatest 
jbt, have been sincere believers, and warnx defenders of this 
;ioiL 



OJV STjX, as AJSi* OFFEXCE ACJLYST GOD. 

!ow' little perception is tliere, even in the Christian world, of 
enl of 6'm, as it is a transgression of God's law! The authority 
bdis little contemplated. If a man's conscience reprove him 
Kme vicious act, it is because of the irregularity and turpitude 
lees in it, or on account of tlie injury which it may do to socie- 
but that which is the grand aggravation of the crime — its being 
B against the will and authority of God, and therefore an act of 
tUini-^is little thought of, and little affects the conscience. 
t this is really the case appears from hence, that many of those 
[lie who pass for good moral characters in the world, commonly 
ikte their conduct by considerations of moral fitness or untit- 
Jl'-Which are wholly independent of the divine command or pro- 
IIm.' What merely stands on God's authority they sec little 
k^ iDd have no great scruple about doing or i>ot doing. Their 
^Me or humour, the least possible present convenience or ad- 
M| determines their conduct, and becomes a law to them, 
mrtiDce to the bare motive of obeying or disobeying God. 
NS^4d most persons, Adam's sin seems a trifle, because com- 
Atmly agpEiinst a positive command; and the neglect ofreli- 
ttmSnanceS) or the breach of the Sabbath, for the same iyci?ou^ 
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gives little uneasiness to their consciences^ in the presence «l> 
temptation they are not restrained by Joseph's consideratian,^How 
shall I do this great wickedness, and sin against GodP* And n' 
their repentance — if they ever do repent of any th^ they lia?t 
done— they arc far from the sentiment and feeling Sf 1h^ 
^^ Against Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy ^)|^.% , 
David had sinned against man as well as God; but the tiioiiglitdb- 
his sin as an act of daring impiety and rebellion agmnr Golj^. 
swallowed up, at the moment, every odier consldrnitioii. Ifir 
crime was thus seen in its highest aggravation, and painted to Mi 
mind iii colours so black and hMeous^ as to conceal the lighter 
shades of the sad mcjiitt^, andj>revent,*so to speak, his perceiving 

OJ^ THE COJ^nUCT, AS ^JV IKBBX TO THE HEART. 

' Wh£n we exhort men to examine themselves by their c^niiwt^ 
it is only as that is an index to the state of the heart. The ilM 
and disposition of the' heart determines the character, and beiif 
visible to God, is that by which his judgment of us is fomiiBd. iPf 
can judge of others only by external appearances, but of ourtHmei 
our judgment should be, as much as possible, guided by that of 
God. External actions are not always true indexes to the stattiof 
the mind, because good actions may proceed from bad principleii 
With other men's ftrinci/iles indeed, we have comparatively Kids 
to do. While their actions are good, and society sustains no ii^ 
ry, from a charitable, though en*oneous judgment of them, lims 
inconvenience can result^ but in our own case, a mistake is &tiL 
How great then is the folly of those who judge of themselves 
only by their outward conducti Preach against drunkenness, or 
other overt acts of sin, and every one who, from whatever cainql 
can acquit himself of the practice condemned, presently conclndfll 
in favour of his general character. In like manner, when spedficfej 
duties and virtues are inculcated, if, so far as concerns the outwiri J 
matter and /orm of them, the man think himself blamelesi, tej 
same flattering conclusion follows. Hence it is, that so ratutfTi 
persons dislike close appeals to the heart, andarereadytooiipQVj 
such as use them with*— >' He that doeth righteousness is righteoMf . 
— ^ By their fruita ye shall know them" — &c. ** If^" say thcj^^ 
^ the fridt be good, is not the tree good? Can you know the qittfiiy^ 
of the tree by any other sign?" — No! and no better test need \»[ 
i*equired, provided you understand the teims you make ua^ ^ 
. What do you mean by good fruit? Such as is mr and beaudW 
on the outside only?— Then you might chance to find your deifr 
in acting upon this principle; for there are many poiaonoos * ■***■ 
in the world, which bear a beautiful and tempting fruit, pli 
to the eyes, and grateful to the smell — perhaps, also to the 
but it is not unfrequently found, that the same fruit idnch 
well, on being cut up, turns out to be corrupted and bod 
Just so it is with moral fruit. Ei^amine it sKiUulty-^i^aee i^ffdM 
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t be sound t9t7Ain-— employ the proper means for ascertaining 
rfaether it be really as good as it appears to be; and if it abide 
he trials we allow, tliat, being good, it demonstrates the tree to 
le good also. 

When our Lord says, ** By their fruits ye shall know them," 
le cannot surely be supposed to intend the mere outward appear- 
iiice, any more than a naturalist would, who was applying the same 
ulc Ifrthe productions of the orchard or the garden. A fruit cor- 
rupt Within, and beautiful without, is the emblem of a hypocrite. 



OJV TUB TRUE DIGJ^nr OF MAJ^. 


It has been objected against Christianity, that it exhibits dc- 
rrading views of human nature, injurious to virtue, inasmuch as 
3|^ generate a mean and abject state of mind, and extinguish that 
paerous pride, as it is called, which is the incentive to worth)c 
ledDDS. This is one proof, among many, that Christianity is little 
oflderatood by those who oppose it. A small part of it only is 
koDWi^ and Grom hence conclusions are drawn as if it formed the 
vliirie. 

* It is true that Christianity exhibits man as fallen very low; but 
m it not also true, that its proper end is highly to exalt him? It 
Ifepreaents him, indeed, as degraded even unto hell; but does it not 
yrapoie, as its very object, to raise him up to Heaven? How dlg« 
rified do the Scriptures describe him to have been in his origin! 
Bb aoul ins[ured by the breath of the Almighty! This beaute(i!>us 
^fdbit contrived and fasliioned for his habitation! Every other ohler 
11 creatures subjected to him as Lord of all! He himself made ca« 
fiUL^ci. holding converse with his God, and actually admitted to 
Mb ^"»^^«*^ intimacy and friendship! Are not these grand ideas? 
^Pit OBSy unspeakably more grand, is yet to be mentioned. ^^ God 
tebvwl the world, as to give his Only-Begotten Son, that we 
not perish, but have everlasting life." Astonishing and 
ig consideration! The Eternal Son of God, equal with the 
I assumes our nature!-— values us so highly, as thus to hum- 
^.jsel^ that we might be exalted; and submits to death, that 
IfVlBigfat live!— -rises again from the dead; ascends to heaven; 
human nature on the very Throne of God! — In that na- 
>MCciYes the adoration of all the heavenly hosts; and officiates 
ir*advocate in the court of Heaven!— -entitles us to be caUed, 
fUmself, sons of God; and, sending forth his Divine Spirit, 
our fallen nature, and makes it meet for an inheritance 
»le, undefiled, and that fadcth not away! To these con- 
fktioiis let every meaner thought give way; and if we boast, 
isteast of that which constitutes our real dignity— let us boast 
or religion, and of our Redeemer. 

■ke unbeliever may perhaps call all this enthusiasm, and deem 
Abetter than a visionaiy fable. But this being CiriatiatHhf^ 
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he in txiiitul vMUfr to hIiow uh that hiinisui nature i» more exaltcrf 
on noma otliur hcIk-iiic, or to rciufiiuco Win object ion • 



OJSr /UPTISM. 

Is' calling all rncn witlioiit HiHtinrtion, to repCDtnnce and fiufk^ 
(wliirli Ao miirh oflefirJH many, wiio vainly jud^e tlicniftcives rifjM^ 
onft^aiid needing no rcpf^ntaricc,; v,i: only rail u[/</n thcni to iiittf 
the conditions of tljr;ir haptjsm. ^* Q, Why then are inliiiitft bapli* 
zed, whfrn by n^uHon of their tender a^e, they cajimA periom 
them ?"—/' viz. rrfn:nlunr.c anri fuvh: vide the IV^rej^oinj; (|ue«tJ4i 
and answer.) " ^7i#. i}f;cauHC they proniine tiiem U/th hy thdr 
nuretieH, whirJi protriiHe when th'-y cornc to a^^c, thrmnHve* m 
bound to /mrform** Cat. uf the C.'/i. tj Krif^lajiil, 

The rjneHiion llnrrefore for i',\\:,vy ineinher of the Church cf 
England at ieakt, before he r.arititke any eoin fort from hisbaptiiMf 
or bnild any hope ij|K;n it, in — ^^iJave I truly repented, ami be* 
lievcd the OoHpeli'"— iiow strange a niintake then^ for any tntt 
to think that he has no oceanion to repent, hacaune he lias beca 
baptized; when bin Irdptihni in trutb, ko \\w from rcmlcriftg l«« 
jx'ntanee unnecessary, ]ayf» hjifj under additiorral aiid voiiUitaiy 
obligations Ut rejientl 



tKV THE WJI.h. 

Wif^T in want of fiowcVy in the moral sense of the word, but 
want of iviir/ 

One man tells you, be c;innot help ^ettin^^ drimk; another, tM 
fie cannot h<;lp swearinjrj but does not every one m;c at «ic« tte", 
djfferenre between su' b rusen and that of a man who, being bnff. 
tells yon that he r Jinnoi help limpinj;r Let the drunkard kfWiTij 
that v^me r/ne has »nixed poison v/rb bis li'juor, and he will prc^ 
sently show thfit he (.an refmin from drinkinj;, if he ivitl. Ixttte, 
Hwearer stand in th" pre^fcn^e of tbe Kinj.^, and you will see iSbd. 
he ean avoir! swearir»j;. The only tbinj; he wants to giv Us' 
erpial p^jwer at ;dl timrs over his proft^ne babit. is to fear God li 
mii'-b a'j be do<'> the Kinjjj. 
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ON si;nw;Mirrif)\ vo ahtk;lks of hwiaums. 

J. JT appears from tbe history of the Christian Church givct' 
ijs ill the Jctti of thr jIftoMtleiij that no adult |>crson was rec^f«d4 
into her (;omniiinion; without a dcclaraticm of hi» henriy i unmr f 
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othe leading doctrines, delivered by the Apostles and other first 
eachers of Christianity. If thou believest with ail thine hearty 
md Philip to the Eunuch, thou may est be bafitized. Acts viii. 37. 
Much less was any one admitted to the office of Christian Pas- 
or, without such a proof, at least, of his embracing the doctnnes 
vhich he was to deliver to others. Thus the apostolick injunction 
•uns respecting Ordination: The things that thou hast heard of 
ne among many vnt7iesses^ the same commit thou to faithful men^ 
vho shall be able to teach others also, 2 Tim. ii. 2. And particu- 
ar care was taken that none should be admitted into t!ie ministry, 
except those who held fast the faithful word as they had been 
'HUghty that they might be able by sound doctrine to convince the 
Xainaayera. Titus i. 9. 

When the books of the New Testament were all collected, and 
joined to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, this sacred code 
:oDtained the Articles to which every candidate for the Ministry 
iras to Hubscribe^ tliat is, to testify his assent in the strongest man- 
ner, before he could be admitted to teach others. 
' So far is plain, and, I apprehend, agreeable to the sentiments of 
iH the professors of Christianity. But here it may be asked, 
Why is not this simple apostolick method still adhered to? Why 
tre candidates for the Ministry now required to subscribe to hu- 
man formularies, instead of the mspired writings; and that, by 
those who acknowledge the Bible to contain a perfect rule of faith 
md practice? 

The reason of such conduct is clearly deducible from the very 
principles upon which the objection is founded. 

To make good this deduction, I sliall only take for granted the 
fallowing plain proposition: that words, behig only the signs of our 
ideuy are nothing independent of their meaning. This being al- 
Mredy it will follow; that when assent is required to any form of 
tiordiy it is to the meaning which those words convey, and not to 
^tit words considered in themselves. When, therefore, we speak 
tjf ndMcribing to the Holy Scriptures, we mean, (if we mean any 
KUd^i) that such subscription should be made, or assent testified, 
Vf^^ doctrines contained in the Scriptures, or to the meaning 
^Wch the words of Scnpture were designed to convey. 
While the sense of Scripture was fixed by the interpretation of 
'" inspired persons, who were employed in writing it, tlic 
of Scripture conveyed the same ideas to all the sincere 
of the Christian Church. When any person, under these 
CRnmstances, testified his assent to the words of Scripture, it is 
* that he assented to their true meaning; and in tliis case, any 
confession of faith, tlian the sacred text, was unnecessary. 
let us suppose, that while the doctrine of the Christian 
was uniform, and the whole body of Ministers held the 
48 of Scripture in their true sense, that one should have oiTer- 
bnclf as a cancUdate for the Ministry, to whom the words of 
Nnro conveyed ideas different from those which they conveyed 
■-Churchy What must hare been done ii^ such a case? The 
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Chrisdan Pastors were bound to require subscription to the Serif' 
tures; for this was enjoined as absolutely necessary. But in w» 
case now stated, a subscription to the words of Scripture wooldm 
have been a subscription to the Scriptures themseivei; becmae 
the words did not convey to tliis candidate their truo-meaiuiif. 
Such a person in subscribing, it is evident, must either have testt* 
fied his assent to something which was not Scripture, orto wndi 
^vithout meaning, which is in effect to nothing. The Chrirfi 
Pastors, in this case, would have been under the necesutjif 
explaining the Scriptures to such a one, tliat is, of c^veyingthi 
meaning of Scripture to him in other words, and then of reqmriH 
his assent to tne Scriptures thus explained, or to the words Qioi 
as explanatory, which amounted to the same. And whenever tko 
words of Scripture convey different and opposite ideas to thepeiu 
-sons whose duty it is to require subscription, and to those who ne 
enjomed to subscribe; one of these methods must be used, if the 
absurdity of requiring subscription to unmeaning words is to be 
avoided. • 

Now that the professors of Christianity are divided in thdr 
interpretation of the New Testament, it is the same thing, {with 
respect to the matter of subscription,) as if there were more dm 
one New Testament; and each party must require subscription or 
assent to their formulary, upon the same principle that siihacriptil 
was required to the words of Scripture, while the interpretmMl 
those words was uniform. To suppose the contrary, is Id imagiM 
that words are something independent of their meaning, whi^ji 
absurd. 

If then it is the duty of any Christian Church to require a aob* 
scription to the Bible from those who are candidates for the lb 
nistry, it is their duty to require tliis subscription to the sense Ji 
which they understand the Bible: for these are not properly tM 
tilings with respect to any Church, but are in effect the same* \t 

Thus the necessity of human formularies may be deduced frlMl 
the plainest principles of Christianity and common sense; and-l|l 
must not have thoroughly considered this matter, who shall ;W 
teem^them to be impositions on the consciences of mankind, vliff 
they are designed merely to interpret the Christianas only nib'il 
£uth^— the Bible. 

If the preceding observations contain a just account of the ^M 
ture of subscription to articles of religioui the following eow 
quences will be the result. lul 

1 . That a formulary of religi(m is to be considered as an qntorfM 
of the Holy Scriptures, exhibiting, in other words, a aummary iq 
the doctrines which they contain. "U 

2. That when a candidate for the Ministry declares his asiSifij 
by subscription or otherwise, to articles of religion, ho dloiMiJi 
effect declare, that he understands the Scriptures in that sense H 
which the formulanr represents them. '*'■' 

l£f therefore, the oiahope of the Church of EngtopdaH iijW >l|| 
' ' of Chriftiamty an4 oonmoR lenee^ Itey^i 
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subscription to the thirty-nine articles as to a form of words ex- 
pressing the true meaning of scripture; and giving in otiicr terms 
a summary of the doctrines of tiic New Testament, by way of ensu- 
ring a subscription to the scriptures themselves. 

And if candidates for iioiy orders act upon the same principles, 
they must consider their own subscription as tantamount to the 
following declaration:—^' I believe that these articles do give the 
true meaning of the words of the New Testament; and 1 declare 
my hearty assent to the scriptures tlius explained." 

II. The services of divine worship in tlie Church of England 
are made conformable to tlie doctrhies contained hi her articles of 
religion, and therefore it is necessary to a sincere worship of Al- 
mighty God, that Ministers do really believe those articles. 

The leading or principal doctrines of the Church of England ai'e 
these four: the doctrine of the Trinity; the atonement for sin by 
the death of Christ, (through faith in whom we can alone obtain 
forgiveness;) the innate moral depravity of mankind; and the ne- 
cessity of the divine, sanctifying influinccs of tiie Holy Spirit. 
These are found in every page of our Liturgy. The service of 
the Church is founded upon them; and no oHice can be performed 
without an acknowledgment of them. 

The first of these doctrines describes the object of our worship. 
The second points out the manner of our addressing the Divine 
Majesty, through a Mediator. The third teaches us our acknow- 
ledgments and confessions. And the fourth leads us to a prmci- 
pil subject of our supplications. 

What sort of divine worship must that be, whicji is neither 

light in its object, in its mode of address, in its confessions, nor in 

iti supplications? Yet thus monstrous and absurd must the publick 

mship of every Mmister of tiie Church of England be, who dis- 

xfaelieyes these articles of her faith. He must daily bow down, 

with every act peculiar to divine adoration, to one whom he bc- 

Jieres to have been a mere man^ and, of consequence, in all his 

'fidi&ck addresses he must be guilty of the damnable sin of idola- 

liy; and this not ignorantly, but with a clear understanding of his 

i cdaie. He must present all his publick addresses to God in the 

^Hhie of a Mediator, wliile he believes the idea of mediation to be 

a gross affront to the Divine Majesty; and must profess his ex- 

fedition of divine favour tlirough the death of one, who died by 

fflar tumult, without any peculiarity of nature to distinguish 
from other sufferers in a good cause.* He must acknow- 
drin such depravity in himself as he believes it inconsistent with 
t-ll jittt notions of moral agency to allow, and such as he believes 
tifiave no existence. And lastly, he must implore certain influ- 
A^oUf which he believes it absurd to expect; and which, if grant- 
kc^ would destroy the end for which they are implored. 

f __>_ 

TlMflUppowt the Mifustcr to be a Sociniuiy which ia generally the case wiUi 
M vhodeny the dootrioet hers meutiooed. 
fOL. I.-i-No. T. O 
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Hence we see how necessary it is, that every Mimster of the 
Xhurch should sincerely believe these fundamental articles in her 
formulary of religion. 

III. Let us take another view of this subject, and consider the 
case of a person preparing for the Ministry. If such a one $A 
with proper caution and with sincerity, he will, previously to lui 
entering into the Ministry, consider how far the doctrines, of 
which he is to profess his belief, and which he is to teach, are 
agreeable to the word of God. Whence can he learn the doctrinei 
of the Church of England, but from tliose authentick documentSi , 
the articles of religion, the homilies, and the liturgy? It is absurd 
to suppose that he must conform to the opinions of individuals, 
whetlier of the clergy or laity in the Church. It is not necessaiy 
for him to inquire what tlicsc opinions are, for he is not to profew 
any belief of them, nor to take them for the models of his own 
teaching. Were the opinions of individuals more uniform than 
they are, he is not at all concerned to know them: much less can 
this be any part of his duty, when these opinions are discordaDt 
with one other. 

Were the body of bishops uniform in their notions of religioUi 
and wci*e he acquainted with their notions, he is by no meana 
bound to conform himself to their opinions. For he is not to de- 
clare that he understands the Scriptures in the sense in which they 
understand them; nor is he to worship God by forms which es« 
press their sentiments; nor to teach conformably to their opimons. 
In the matter of ordination the bishop does not pit>pose his oWB 
peculiar opinions to the candidate, but the doctrines of the Church: 
and the candidate's duty is to inquire, whether these doctrioes 
agree with the Christian's rule of faith, the Bible. 

The religious opinipns of the bishops may possibly be as oppo-^ 
site to one other as the opinions of the laity. Supposing this to 
be the case, how shall a candidate prepare himself tor the Minis-' 
try, if the sentiments of the bishops are to influence his belief!^ 
One bishop believes the articles of the Church, and approves of 
her liturgy; but it is possible that another may not crecUt the for- 
mer, nor approve of the latter. If a candidate for the Ministry 
were bound to conform to the sentiments of the bishop who sbouii 
ordain him, he must have no religious sentiments at all, when hti 
knows not who shall ordain him. Upon the idea of conformity to 
the sentiments of the bishops, there is no standard of religion left; 
and therefore the duty of preparing for the Ministry, by the rega^ 
lation of the religious sentiments of the candidate, may become 
absolutely impracticable. 

IV. But does every Mmister act insincerely, who nlaf dis^t- 
prove of some ceremonies prescribed, or some expressions con- 
tained in the articles or liturgy of the Church, which affect not 
the main doctrines of Christianity? By no means — ^there is an inw 
portant distinction between essential and non-essential matters tf" 
religion. The things contained in the sacred Scriptures arc not 
all of equal moment: some are fundamental and essential. The 
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rejection of them is inconsistent with the belief and practice of 
Christianity. Concerning others, true Christians may cllfler in 
their belief and practice. The inspired writers delivered certain 
doctrines as necessary to salvation, denouncing everlasting misery 
upon all who should reject them. He that believeth shall be savedy 
and he that believe th not shall be damned. These truths arc never 
rejected from a mere errour in judgment, but from a wrong state 
df heart. Concerning these our Saviour saith, If any man will do 
kis vfillf he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, John 
TiL 17. 

On the contrary, the Apostle Paul allows,' that there were some 
true Christians^ who differed in less important matters from him, 
and (Hie another. They were believers, tliough weak in the faith. 
One believeth that he may eat all things; another who is weak 
eateth herbs. For such differences Christians were taught not to 
despise one another, nor to consider those who differed from them 
u rejecting the Gospel. 

Formularies of religion, which are designed to give the sense of 
Scripture in other words, may likewise contain essential and non- 
essential matters. And as the inspired writers did not scruple to 
acknowledge those to be true believers, who received the funda- 
mental doctrines of Scripture, though they differed in some things 
oC small moment; so a person may be said truly to believe a for- 
mulary of religion, who believes the fundamental doctrines con- 
tained in it) though he may not approve of every expression which 
the compilers have used. 

The Scriptures have left several things, relative to Christian 
pnctice, undetermined, which yet must necessarily be fixed, in 
«der to the very being of Christian society. The New Testa- 
ment has not laid down any precise method of pubiick worship; 
rM pubiick worship cannot be decently conducted without method, 
[the New Testament has not given a complete code of inilcs for 
w government of the Church; yet the Church cannot be govem- 
iidinan orderly manner without rules. Whatever is left to the 
and discretion of religious societies, may be determined 
t infringing the divine authority. These human institutions 
be obeyed if they are not sinful, but are intended to preserve 
and order. A person, in declaring his assent to such 
of religion as relate to these things, does not properly de- 
that he believes them to be contained in Scripture; but 
'. that they are not repugnant to it, and are amongst those 
allowed to be settled by human prudence. 
Ai articles of religion, which relate to these prudential matters, 
BOt improperly be called articles of peace. A man may con- 
louly assent to them, because the Church has appointed 
; Should the Church alter her conduct with respect to these 

a Mimster may with truth alter his assent. 
t aiticles consisting of fundamental doctrines stand upon a 
vnt footing. They cannot be assented to, consistently with 
j| onless they are believed; because, (as hath been already ob- 
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served,) they immediately affect our worehip of God, and other 
religious conduct. A Cluuxh fundamentally wrong must be de- 
serted by the sincei'e worshipper. No custom can make it ri^ht 
for us to offer to God the sacrifice of fools, nor to worship Him 
with solenui acknowledgments which we disbelieve. No example 
can make it innocent for a Minister to declare, that he understandik 
the Scriptures in a sense contrary to that which he judges to be. 
their true meaning. Churches may err fundamentally; but they 
must then be deserted. Truth requires that we come out from 
among tliem, and be separate. Conformity in such a case is only 
foilowuig a multitude to do evil. 



FROM TUE SAME. 

THE REASONABLENESS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ARTICLES W 

REUGION CONSIDERED. 

ALL rational protestants, of every established church or eecl^ 
agree in considering Scripture as the sole rule of faith; in allowifi|^ 
to the laity the free use of it in their native tongue; and in teachng* 
them that it is their duty to read it with reverence and attentiQi^ 
and to interpret it according to their own private judgment; cer- 
tainly, exercising tliat judgment witii all the caution and delibem* 
tion which the importance of tlie subject demands; and with a dne^ 
regard to their own measure of capacity and knowledge. ■.". 

It has been very unjustly thought, that ereeds and confetuow 
of faith, particularly the subscription which the Church rf 
England requires to her thirty-nine articles and liturgy, are inn 
consistent with this great protestant principle; but this preiudiat 
seems to have arisen entirely fix>m mistakuig the nature of suh^ 
scription. -i 

In order fully to explain the idea which I entertain of it, I ahtlL 
endeavour to illustrate it, by extendmg it further than the Churdl 
of England or any established church, to every protestant comnnM 
nity: for a subscription to certain articles, or something eqiuviH 
lent to it, appears to me essential to the ministry of Uie difillBi 
word in every Christian congreg^ation. .iti 

In this subscription there are two parties. The party who ft4 
quires subscription, the party who is called upon to subacribe.. i' 

The first party may be supposed in this country to be, ditlNfll 
the national Church of England and Ireland united, the natioeiA 
Church of Scotland, a separate congregation in England or Jrekafl 
professing the same faith as the Church of Scotland, or an Spii« 
copal congregation in Scotland, or an independent ChriedM 
assembly where perhaps only two or three may meet togedier is 
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iipport of those doctrines, which alone they esteem scripturU 
nd {Hire. 

The second party is the person who ofiRsrs himself to be a mi - 
liter of this Christian community. The former party may be 
qrled the Demandant; the latter the Respondent The Demand- 
^tsays, I think that certain principles are derived from Scrip- 
(ve, and conformable to reason. These are the principles upon 
rUch those of my sect agree, and by our firm adherence to them 
re are distinguished from every other community of Christians. 
rheae principles form that creed we profess in our publick wor- 
hi^ our prayers, whether liturgical, or extemporaneous, must 
le offered up in conformity to this creed; our youth must be edu- 
ratfid in it; our poor and ignorant instructed in it; every member 
»f our community must have these salutary truths frequently im- 
^saed upon his mind. This is, we think, the only true interpre- 
KtioD of the sacred Scriptures. It is therefore tiie Gospel you 
Most preach. Are you a sincere believer of it? To this question, 
vliich the Demandant has certainly a right to propose, the Re- 
Ipondent ought to reply with openness and truth. His well- 
p^ounded belief of this system, (as hv as his judgment and learn- 
llg extend,} is the primary and most essential qualification for 
|bt office to which he voluntarily aspires. The terms of confor- 
-are too lax, when the question so proposed, does not com- 
all that is necessary to be answered; and they are too rigid, 
k comprises more. The best criterion of latitude appears 
drawn by those principles wliich justify separation from an 

church. 

it be a lawful ground of dissent, that I cannot believe the 

of the Church; that I must, by my attendance there, abjure 

appears to me the doctrine of Scripture, and profess what I 

.las DO ibundati<Hi in it; that I must offer up prayers, which, 

OQOiviiioed, cannot be acceptable to God;-— and these must be 

rledged to be justifiable causes of separation;— ^the church 

eaimot be deemed too rigid, if she requires, that those per* 

'dull not be her ministers, who cannot conscientiously be 

her by-communicants. 

duudples of Dr. Priestley were to form a religious com- 

adopting his peculiar principles, could they permit their 

tQ be continually preaching to them the liberty of human 

the immateriality of the soul, the divine inspiration of 

the equal authority of the whole sacred canon, the doc- 

vdl justification and sanctification, the redemption, and the 

iSUmty? They must require their nunister to abjure all these 

' asd is it less necessary, or more unreasonable, that the 

ihall require from her ministers an explicit declaration of 

befief in them^ 
^Kcolations upon government, civil or ecclesiastical, we 
plice before our view the highest model of perfection, and 
'Hhew hx we may hope by any practicable measure to 
i4i towards it 
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We must all wish, that the whole world were Christians, and 
that every disciple of our blessed Saviour received the Gospel in 
its utmost purity; never misinterpreting the time jneaning of 
Scripture; never adding to it, nor diminishing from it. 

Whatever distinctions might still prevail of local jurisdictiooi 
of nation, or human legislature; whatever shades of difference^ 
climate or other circumstances might occasion in external fotm 
of worship or discipline; the religion of mankind would be the 
same. 

This, with respect to our present state, is that kingdom of Christ 
which, we pray, may come. This is the highest model of per- 
fection: but we approach towards it, if a whole nation can be of 
one mind, and profess the true faith, not hypocritically, but sincere- 
ly, without mental equivocation or reserve. 

If this degree of perfection be unattainable, the next object we 
should have in view is, that the majority of the nation, or the most 
enlightened part of it, should uphold the right religion, and that 
the magistsate should maintain truth by law. 

This is the system of an establishment, which it is the duty of 
every supreme govemour to support, as far as is consistent with 
the justice due to individuals, or to any religious associations bjr 
which a number of those individuals may choose to be united. Ii 
there are sects in a country, or if they should arise from that free 
inquiry which breathes the true spirit of protestantism as well u 
of philosophy, and they can be permitted with safety to the state) 
they have a right to toleration; for the forming a private religioai 
community is the last resource, the most distant approach to pe^ 
fection. 

If all mianlqnd be not true Christians, if our nation be not, if the 
majority of our fellow-citizens, or the ruling part of them, refuse 
to listen to the voice of truth; the church may still remain, may 
be still illumined by the glorious splendour of evangelical ligfati 
and flourish in truth and love, whether under the protection of wiae 
laws respecting the religious rights of individuals, or in the de^ 
serts and caverns to which the heathen persecutors drove the 
piimitive Christians, or in the valleys of Piedmont, or in regions 
the most desolate and obscure: for the smallest congregation) 
when every errour is carefully excluded, is a fsdrer represcntac 
tive (^ the Church of Christ, than the Roman empire was when 
Christianity was assimilated to Paganism, and the religion of Cod- 
stantine was only nominally adopted by a great part of his subjects. 
This was one melancholy source of the corruptions which have 
overwhelmed our Holy Faith; nor cap it ever be preserved in its 
purity, until every consideration be sacrificed at the thnme ol 
truth. 

It will be said, ^ that upon this system there must be innumc* 
rable and ever-chang^g sects, for the opinions of men are infiutc 
and variable. Christianity can never be professed in its higheal 
purity, until fiill freedom shall be allowed to impartial inqiury, anc 
universal charity be established upon the firm basis of that un 
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led tolerance, which will aniuhilate all aubacriptioiis, all testSt 
seda and confessions of faith." 

e (d)jcction, when carried to the extent to which it naturally 
must ftubvert every established church, eveiy principle of 
uaatical commuDit^ or discipline, pubiick wore^p, and all 
cquicBcence in the judgment of others, which connects so- 
md is equally essential to the government of families as of 
. Free inquiry cannot produce its proper fruits, unless the 
of the inquirer be duly prepared by previous knowledge, 
atored in habits of reasoning, and devoid of all prejudice and 
MI. How few among the sons of men have these qualifica- 
And are the common duties of all, prayer, praise, religious 
lor&l instrucdon, to be neglected and abandoned fi'om the 
that they may mtcrferc with those profound speculations 
hich perhaps few men in an age have been designed? Charity 
CTer be preserved by external declarations, it must proceed 
the heaK, and when once seated there, will not be interrupt- 
divenity of fetth. When persons, who hold great variety of 
xu, are permitted to be priests and teachers in the same 
umkm, truth is sacrificed to the vain hope of charity; and that 
, run hope appears from sad experience; for dissentlons in 
Bne chui-ch have often produced greater animosities than 
■tiien from contending sects, and have a natural tendency to 
senvy, emulation, and jealousy; as well as to create confusion. 
ittnote charity, religion, virtue, or the good of mankind by 
tevlictioa of truth, is an attempt most preposterous; and 
ieUgiouB truths of the highest importance are at stake, is no 
inipious than absurd. Errours in theory, when they once 
' ises^ion of the mind, will always have an effect upon prac,- 
'roportion to thrir magnitude. 

Stepcl in its purity is not more valuable for its intrinsick 
H(^, than for its beneficial influence upon the lives and 
^ of those who understand and believe ttie divine doctrines 
It tends more to our edification, both in fiuth and 
L tbat those who maintain the purity of our holy religion, 
M^ a distinct community from those who hold any de- 
n^'eorrupt tenets, though it should occasion a muldtudo 
iMpecially if the civil government of the counti^ afiord 
I, countenance, and support to genuine Christianity, and 
di those who are in errour the rights of toleration. I 
• a great evil, in a civil as well as religious light, that 
uldbe a diversity of sects; but this evil, like many others 
ICrfect state, must be endured, because no legal remedy 
i^ied to it. This evil, however, will be considerably 
( when three ^at Christian principles are properly ap- 
*• when those principles have their nill power and effect, 
vholly eradicated. These three principles are, faith, 
nd charity. Faith leads us to believe the Scripture, 
pret it without an^ tnas to woridly interest, without 
t- passion. HunuUty le%ds us lut tmly to pay a proper 
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deference to the judgments of other men^ especially our n 
church and state; but to approach to the contemplation 
Divine Nature and Perfections with the highest rever^i* 
to preserve an awful simplicity upon all subjects of pure 
tion, exercising our reason no further than the rules of soi 
ticism require. Chaiity leads us to extirpate from the ve 
torn of our souls that rancour which may indeed be the e 
different opinions, but is more frequently the cause of the 
is generally one principal reason why we adhere obstina 
errour. 

The Christian Church, whether we consider it as Cathol 
Universal, as the established religion of our country, or 
peculiar distinction of our sect, must be founded in tru< 
from thence arises its purity. Its uniformity will be preae 
those great Christian virtues of humility and charity, wh 
the natural fruits of a lively faith, and which are so mutual 
nected, that humility necessarily leads to charity, and our 
must operate with the same powerful influence upon our hi 



FROM THE SAME. 

INTRODUCTORY VIEW OF THE FIRST PROMULGATION 

CHRISTIANITY. 

THE firefiaration of the world for the coming of Chr 
suitable to the grandeur of the event itself, and of the pi 
which it was designed to accomplish. A mind rightly ins 
can see in the incarnation and sacrifice of Christ a glory 
eclipses all that tlie universe ever beheld. Christ in the b 
and Christ on the cross, are scenes of such infinite impc 
in their causes and in theiV consequences, that such a m 
see the highest wisdom in that long preparation for the 
tion of them, which seemed good to divine providence. 
God should, ^^ at sundry times, and in divers manners, jq 
the fathers by the prophets," might seem the ordinary an 
ral method of his intercourse with men; but, that he 
" speak to us by his Son," that he should « send forth I 
made of a woman," and that " God" should be thus ^' man 
the flesh," is a " mystery so great" that it might well wait ti 
fulness of time was come" for its completion. It becomes 
deed, in no case, to prescribe what it is fit God should dp; 
is not unsuitable, either to our state or character, to inqi& 
humility and reverence, into the fitness of what he has doK 

This preparation^ however, consisted not merely in yark 
increasing intimations of the approach of the Redeemer^ c 
ted to awaken expectation and desire of that event, b|it ill. 
ing the world to arrive at that pitch of spiritual darkiii 
moral depravity, which might demonstrate the necessity. 
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istrate the mercy, of a new and brighter dispensation. This will 
spear upon a view of the slate of the Gentile world at the birth 
•^ Chridt. All the nations which occupied the vast extent of the 
.Oman empire were degraded by tlie grossest supei'stitions and 
ices, vaiying according to the genius and circumstances of the 
sspectivc people. Paganism iiacl nianifcsied itself to be so ch'ead- 
dly vicious in 'its nature and tendency, tliat it was become the 
ist object of contempt to the wiser pjirt of mankind. It had 
Bcn suffered to demonstrate its utter incflicacy to benefit man; 
ea, it had left him, and, in part, had led hiixi, to debase himself 
wrer than the very brutes. The Apostle draws an awful picture 
f the immoralities of the Gentile world, in tlie latter pait of the 
nt chapter of his epistle to the Romans. And all this was at a 
eriod when human genius shone with greater splendour than at 
ny other; and when the most refined and sublime intellects were 
ccupied in the investigation of truth! But, " where," asks the 
postle, ** is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer 
f this world? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
Rorld?" and hath he not demonstrated how despicable are genius, 
nd acuteness, and almost intuition, when compared with " sober- 
lesB, righteousness, and godliness?" The apostle plainly tells us, 
Int it was *' in the wisdom of God," for his own wise purposes, 
liat**thc world by wisdom knew not God." (See 1 Cor. i. 18. 

Wc may trace tlie same design in the state of the Jeivish no' 
tkn at this fieriod. Our Lord chose that period for his appear- 
Upon eaith, when his own people were bi ought to the lowest 
of degradation. Subjected to the Roman authority, with 
sly the shadow of liberty under Herod, and reduced after 
ideath to the form of a province, they imbibed the worst vices 
masters. The priests and rulers were, in general, prbfli- 
i men; tlicir religion had wholly degenerated from its primi- 
' purity and simplicity; the multitude were grossly ignorant 
lOperstitious; the learned were captious, cUsputatious, and 
and split into various sects dnd parties; and the whole 
ol the nation, a very few persons excepted, liad lost the true 
I of their o\ni Scriptures, misunderstood the character of the 
I Messiah, and, instead of a spiritual deliverer from sin, 
fiw a nughty conqueror, who should free them from their 
The Pliarisees, Sadducees, and Essenes disputed with 
her, not only upon subordinate points, but even upon 
essential to salvation. The oriental philosophy had 
their religious opinions. Their ritual was augmented 
invendons. The spiritual intention of it was lost. It 
as an external service, and their reliance upon it, 
^irvr, &r acceptance with God, was a fatal delusion, and 
BCtice of it was carried to a ridiculous pitch of exti*ava- 
Such was the state of the most highly favoured of nations 
4^ Messiah appeared. That this picture is not overchar- 

;^ i_N«. r. P 
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ged, the reader may satisfy himself, by turning to the account 
which St. Paul has given oi his own nation in Rom. ii. 

It is scarcely to be conceived, that tlie moral state of mankiod 
could more loudly call for divine and peculiar aid. The civil 
state of the world too, was peculiarly favourable to the opouog 
of a new dispensation. The Roman empire extended, at this pe- 
riod, over a great part of the known world; and, being under the 
control of a single man, and enjoying an uncommon state of triQ- 
quillity, these circumstances facilitated the propagation d the 
Gospel, in a manner that no former period could liave done. At 
this juncture the Saviour appeared. The Li/e and Death of 
Christ demonstrate him to have been appointed to rescue wretch- 
vA man from the bondage of darkness and sin. He came, indeed) 
in such a form, and taught such a doctrine, that he proved a 
<( stumljling-block*' to the carnal apprehensions of his own natioO} 
and <^ foolishness'* to the captious minds of the Greeks. But 
every circumstance attending his appearance upon earth was cal- 
culated to correct the false views and taste of mankind. Bon in 
privacy, of humble parents, in circumstances of external mean- 
ness, and living retired and unknown, probably in the laborious 
occupation of his reputed father, but certainly in dutiful subjec- 
tion to his parents, for by far the larger portion of his life, and 
proving hereby to a mind rightly instructed, that his ^ kingdom 
was not of this world;" yet, bom alK)ve the course of nature, bjr 
miraculous conception, he wanted not the acclamations of the 
heavenly host at his birth to reproach, as it were, the stupidity of 
his people, nor the homage of distant sages to reproach their in* 
gi'atitude. He wanted not a harbinger to prepare his way, and 
make proclamation before the approaching king; but it waa % 
proclamation of the true nature of hia kingdom. He wanted not 
the clearest marks and evidences, that he was the very penoD 
who liad been the object of the Church's expectation for aercral 
thousand years, and the subject of prophecies, types, and litnal 
institutions. And though tlie prophetical records of the mtkn 
l)ointed out the veiy spot, the minute circumstances, and almoal; 
the very moment of his birth, yet so infatuated and senmialised 
were the people, though there was among them at this very time 
a lively and eager expectation of their Messiali, that none wwC 
found to bid him welcome, to do him homage, or to bear testimony 
to him, but the few spiritual and heavenly persons^ whose mimb 
were raised by divine influence above the tone of theirnatioD,wha 
entered into the tnic intent of the Scriptures, and ^ waited for re- 
demption in Israel." 

Before his entrance upon his publick ministry, the divine «- 
dom that dwelt in him beamed forth with such clear indication 
as to awaken surprise in the learned of his nation, and hirfi' 
wrought expectations in the breast of his mother and the fiutui» 
lew. When he entered upon his ministry, it was upon a life e^ 
son'ow, of want, of poverty, of meanness, and of conteinpt H< 
liad nothing of the greatness and bravery of the world. A fWG^ 
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rom heaven had uttered, « This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
in well pleased, hear ye him," (Matt. xvii. 5.;) yet, though he 
icted upon this authority, " he was despised and rejected of men, 
imai^of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and we hid, as it 
rcpc, our feces from him: he was despised, and wc esteemed him 
wt." (Is. liU. 3.) 

The world has no notion of greatness and dignity, but as it is 
connected with noise and display; but it was foretold of him, " He 
ihall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
itreets." (Is. xlii. 2.J « He hath no form nor comeliness; and 
when wc shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
lum." (Is. liii. 2.) " His visage was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than tlie sons of men." (Is. Hi. 14.) His 
life was a demonstration of the nature of the religion which he 
cune to inculcate. It embodied it, and brought it out to the eye. 
His actions, more perhaps even than his teaching, were a reproacli 
to the leaders of his nation. His modest chai'acter reproacheci 
iiieir ostentaticxi; his mildness, their severity; his holiness, their 
fanpurity; his spirituality of mind, their sensuality; his laborious- 
ntas, their love of ease; and the largeness of his charity, their 
nuTow and selfish feelings. Indications these were of spiritual 
mthority, before which the wordly, and the hardened, and tlie 
pn&ne, and the covetous, hurried from the precincts of the Tem- 
ple; the subtle reasonings of the captious were silenced, and the 
obstinate pride of the haughty was abashed. 

His whole system of teaching was rather directed to a rectifi- 
cation of errour, by rescuing the Scriptures from the false inter- 
pmations put upon them, and to bringing men back to a discem- 
nent of true religion in its spiritual and vital nature, than to a 
kliiU and explicit declaration of the nature of his kingdom, and 
"the means of obtaining the divine favour. Much, indeed, he 
'^ipike by way of anticipation, and which could not be fully under- 
si4lood tiU after his ascension, and that effusion of the Spirit which 
t^VMtnicted the disciples in the true nature of his kingdoni. 
r.. To pour further contempt upon tlie objects of human estima- 
«iHiiindto evince without reasonable contradiction, the divinity 
^<of the Gospel, he chose his companions, the future instruments 
>lf propagating the feith, from tlie unlearned and the poor. These 
(ihient forth to announce the glad tidings throughout the pro- 
^'Ako of Judea, with a charge to seek '^ the lost sheep of the house 
^iCbnel." (Mat. x. 6.) To these he added seventy other disci- 
^^fhsy iriiofn he « sent, two and two, before his face, into evciy cily 
uA place, whither he himself would come." (Luke x. 1.) To the 
liiBiii the peisonal ministry of our Saviour was almost exclusive- 
M^aafined, his usual seat of abode being Galilee; and though his 
was comparatively unsuccessful, yet many, who ranked 
ly in the number of his followers, yielded to the authori- 
power with which he spake. Five hundred brethren are 
aed as witnesses of his resurrection. ( 1 Cor. xv. 6.) 
** Tke circumstwices of his appearance were, like those of the 
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whole dispensation of the Gospel, adapted to try the sta 
men's minds, he ^^ bein}>; set for a si^n that should be &! 
against) — that the thoughts of many hearts mi^i^ht be revea 
(Luke ii. 34, 35.) His glory was so veiledi that, while thi 
lieving eye could disceni, and the humble hcait receive lu 
" the lloly One and tlie Just/* yet the proud and the carnal < 
" desire a murderer to be granted to them, and kill the Pm 
Life:" (Acts iii. 13, 14;) for " had they known,'* says theap 
i. e, with irresistible evidence, " tliey would not have ci'U' 
the Lord of Glory." (1 Cor. ii. 8.) And though his deatl 
necessary for the salvation of his very niurderers, and " the S 
Man went as it was determined," yet ** wo to tliat man by ^ 
he was betrayed." (Luke xxii. 22.) He was betrayed \ 
apostate disciple, dragged to the tribunal of his own creal 
abandoned by his nearest friends, arraigned and condemned 
false accusations, mocked, and insulted, and spat upon 
scourged, and led away to consummate at once his suffering 
his sacrifice upon the cross, the bitterness of which hour h 
already anticipated in his conflict in the garden, when his ag 
had drawn from him as it were great drops of blood. But 
him tlie grave had no power. As he died for our sins, he 
again for our justification; and, after giving sufficient evil 
that he had raised out of the grave that very body with whi< 
entered it, he ascended into heaven to assume his media 
throne, and exercise that office of intercessor for wliich h< 
been qualified by his own sufferings, and tlmt dominion "^ 
was the i-eward of his obedience. 

The nature and ends of their Lord^a deat/i,a7id the divine 
Jiofic in the sefiaration of their nation^ were very imfierfectl 
deratood by the diaci/ilra themaeivea; much less had they an 
tion of the extent of that commission which tliey had rec< 
though it was expressed in such general terms, '* Go ye in 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature." (Mar) 
15.) But their prejudices as Jews were to be removed gra 
ly. Many things, our Lord told them, he had to say to then 
they could not bear tliem then. For wise reasons it had se 
good to the great Head of the Church to separate the Jcwis 
tion from the rest of mankind, by a peculiar hedge of distim 
not, as was repeatedly declared, for their own deservings, £ 
illustrate the freedom of his acting and its independence o 
merit in the creature, he chose for this end a nation remar 
obstinate and rebellious; but to preserve ui)on eartli, till the co 
of the Messiah, some traces of true religion, and to be a pi< 
and shadow of his especial favour to his spiritual Israel, jfn 
mon with the rest of the nation, the disciples had imbibe 
prejudice that peculiar privileges were attached to the Jews 
admitted with great difficulty the disagreeable truth, that thi 
cuUarity of privilege was to be annihilated, the wall thrown f 
and the Gentiles received into a full participation of Chri 
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ig^. This discovery is spoken of in the Epistles, as " the 
ry hid from ages and generations." 

viousiy, however, to their being enlightened in this myste- 
ry were to receive a prefiaration for their niission by the tf- 
of the Holy Spirit. It seems that their first apprehensions 
extent of their commission were, that, after beginning at 
Uem, they should go into all nadons, but confine tlieir mi- 
to the Jews dispersed in these nations. Christ had promi- 

8 disciples the presence of the Holy Spirit under the appel- 
ot' The Comforter, or, as the word imports, an uiward moui- 
invigorater; and his influence upon them on the memorable 

F Pentecost was not only of that extraordinary k'md, which 
eculiar to the first preaching of tiie Gospel, and whereby 
dued them with the knowledge of tongues, which they had 
learned, and with the occasional ix)wer of discermng spirits 
f working miracles, but it partook also of tliat ordinary in- 
e which is common to all Christians, though carried, in the 
af the apostles, to a higher degree than common, because 
ciixumstances required it. Liglit burst hi upon their minds; 
cripturcs of the Old Testament were seen to bear one uni- 
testimony to the spirit, the character, and the kingdom of 
ascended Master; his own words, which were forgotten or 
iderstood, or not comprehended at all, were called to mind, 
n general, fully apprehended; fears, and doubts, and reluc- 
1 were removed, and fortitude, boldness, love, and an ardent 
he the interests of Christ and the salvation of their brethren, 
their breasts. They lost tlicir prejudices respecting a tcm- 
kingdom; tliey acquired a deep sense of their own depravity 
lelplessness, and of their infinite obligations to redeeming 
f\ aody with affections set on things above, and an ardent dc- 
folk>w their Master to a better world, they went forth to 
lit a pattern of simphcity and godly zeal to all their followers 
s Christian ministiy to the latest age. Little had they un- 
ood of the expected influence of the Holy Spirit. Some in- 
kCt ideas they had, no doubt, by tliis time acquired, of the true 

9 and intent of his effusion; but it is highly probable that 
tty hopes and expectations still occupied their minds; but, as 
f coBtinued in prayer and supplication" for the promised 
M|^ it was not long witliheld. 

^■firogre99 of the Gospel in Jerusalem, after this effusion of 
ipbitf was great and rapid. Such were the effects of tliis ex- 
rihaty effusion upon the apostles, that, while some wondered 
Iv piracle^ others mocked them as hiloxicated with wine. 
^tiu directed them to the prophet Joel for an explanation of 
Nk^ law and heard. In his interestmg discourse upon this 
■hSf which is recorded in Acts ii. he labours to convince his 
^of sin, and, the divine blessing accompanying the word, 
IklldM being pricked in their hearts cried out, m the spirit of 
•P'StttBUts, " Men and brethi^en, what shall we do?" The apos- 
^'PBm as a minister of reconciliation, in fulfilment of what 
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his Master had declared to be his pui^pose, " that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached to all natians, beginning at 
Jerusalem." (Luke xxiv. 47.) Three thousand souls were added 
td the Church. From a miracle wrought by Peter and Jolrn upon 
ft lame man, Peter took occasion again to preach repentance and 
remission of sins. The Church was increased to 5000. The 
'apostles being brought before the Sanhedrim, Peter with undaunt- 
ed courage charged upon them the death of Christ, and asserted 
the great truths which he had before testified to the people. The 
assembly enjoined silence upon the apostles, but they boldly urged 
the superiour authority under wliich they acted; and, i-etummg 
to their companions, united with them in fervent prayer for courage 
and success. And their prayers were answered. The falsehood 
of Ananias and Sapphira was an occasion of impressing the 
Church with reverence and godly fear. Signs and wonders were 
wrought in great numbers by the apostles, " in the name of the 
holy child Jesus," and great multitudes were added to the Church. 
The apostles were committed to prison, and again bmught before 
the Sanhedrim, and this opportunity was seized by St. Peter of 
again boldly declaring Christ to the great council of the nation. 
How much is the effect of divine grace upon the mind of this 
apostle to be admired! He who dared not to avow his Master in 
the face of a simple mfdd, now boldly charges home the murder 
of him upon an em'aged assembly, and attests that there is salw- 
tion in no other name! The Sanhedrim would have proceeded to 
violence, but were diverted by the wise counsel of Gamaliel, anl 
contented themselves with causing the apostles to be beaten, anJ 
dismissing them with a charge to speak no more in the name d 
Jesus. " And they departed," says the sacred historian, " fian 
the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were coiuitrf 
worthy to suffer shame for his name. And daily in the teinple« 
and in every house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jcsni 
Christ." (Acts v. 41, 42.) 

There is something in the picture which the first chapters d 
the Acts of the Apostles draw of the rising church, upon wlHcfc 
the mind dwells with singular satisfaction. The simplicity of 8er 
doctrines, the faithfulness of her pastors, the subordination «f hcf 
members, the strictness of their unity, the fervour of their chttWL 
and the purity of their conversation, exhibit the true natuft <^ 
Christianity. If the scoffer reproach iis with the divisioDB) 
disorders, and corruptions of the Church and her memberS) 
will refer him back to this account of what Christianity once 
and we will boldly assert, that this it still is and ever will be» * 
far as it is in reality received. Our own minds may be 
ed and confounded when we enter into the subtle and 
wranglings of after times, and our own hearts sicken at the 
titution of sacred things to every wicked inclination of mui) 
we will revive ourselves by turning back to drink at the" 
fountain of truth and holiness. 

The mctuis of propagating the faith hare ever been the 
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history of the Church demonstrates, that success has accom- 
jd tlie pre2u:lung of the Gospel, in proportion as the ministers 
e Church have held fortli the doctrine of the Cross with fi- 
f and fervour, and her members have adorned it by their cha- 
uid purity. And if " the kingdoms of this world" are to 
tne " the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ," we must 
ct it will be accomplished in the same manner. The true 
cle to the spread of the Gospel is the state of the Church; 
mt of her present state of discord and defilement, she, per- 
, is not to be brought but by '* the spirit of judgment, and the 
tof burning." (Is. iv. 4.) But whatever may be necessary to 
are her as a fit instrument for evangelizing the world, and 
jcvcr her true members may suffer while she is in the funiace 
al, still they will continue daily and earnestly to pray, " Thy 
dom come." 



FROM THE SAME. 
IREW NAMES PECULIARLY DESCRIPTIVE OF PROPERTIE.S. 

' is a remarkable peculiarity in the Hebrew language, that 
lamcs of things are frequently descriptive of their propcr- 
The names of persons also, in that language, are frequent- 
ither memorials of the circumstances that attended their birth, 
iTOphedcal of their character, and of the events which befell 
I or their posterity. This is evident, from the names of the 
ish patriarchs; of David, the beloved; of Solomon, whose reign 
typical of the peace that will attend the church triumphant; 
of Samuel, who was asked of God in earnest prayer. The 
e of the first man, Adam, implies that he was formed of the 
md; and the 25th verse of the 4th chapter of Genesis, and the 
verse of tlie 5 th chapter, assign the reasoni for giving the 
fis of Seth and Noah. The name of Enoch, who walked with 
t) ligmfies dedicated, or insti*ucted; that is, as Parkhurst ob- 
t8| iQstructed in the religion and worship of the ti-ue God. 
m the 5th chapter of Genesis, a still more extraordinary cir- 
■tance is observable. For the names of the ten antediluvian 
iarchs, taken in succession, express the two grand truths con- 
ed in Scripture; the natural misery of man, and his restoration 
lie death of Jesus Christ. The names, when literally transla- 
fiinn the following sentence: ^' Man made subject to death 
mted, the glorious God descending instructed: His death sent 
le afficted, consolation." The first part of the name Maha- 
if which I translate " the glorious God," is derived from a 
L that in one sense signifies to shine, or irradiate; audit seems 
iiariy applicable to the Son of God, who, in the language of 
tal, was the " brightness of his glory." It is impossible to 
ve that the names of the patriarchs were given by chance; 
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and if the preceding translation of their names is correct, it will 
be impossible not to believe, that they were given witlk a propheti- 
cal view. If the translation is incorrect, I hope some of joqt 
learned correspondents will point out tlie crrour; aiid possibljr 
many of them may discover similar it;btaiices oi prophecy, record- 
ed in a succession of scriptural names. 



FROM THE SAME. 
ON FREE-TIllNKING. 

IT is usual with mathematicians, and some others, who, on every 
occasion, affect a more than common accuracy, to set out in their 
inquiries with a list of definitions and axioms. The nature of this 
paper allows, and indeed demands, an easier mode of composition; 
not cramped with such ri^id formalities, but free to expatiate on 
its subject in a copious and popular way; though, should it be 
thought needful, it may be permitted to draw up its forces in the 
close, compacted form of demonstration. He who would combat 
such mutable things as vice and errour, that, Proteus like, are per- 
petually revolving into new shapes, will often find it necessary to 
change his method of assault. It may not be improper, on the 
entrance of our present speculation, to lay down the following de- 
finition of a free-thinker, with a few words of illustration: I do not 
mean as the term may be generally understood in the world, but 
according to a more exact consideration of things themselves. A 
free-thinker, tlien, is one tj/io can think as he fileaaesy or according 
to the determination a of his ivilL This definition seems perCccthf 
agreeable to common sense, and to speak for itself. If a man ft 
thoughts be alwiays obedient to his pleasure, or the order of bift 
will, he certainly thinks as freely as it is possible to conceive any 
one to do: nay, he only tliinks freely so far as this is the case; fie 
either he thinks conformably to his will or pleasure, or in contra- 
fiety to them, or without any will or pleasure at all, or finally, inft 
manner compounded of the three together. Now, if a man tbiidt 
in contrariety to his will or pleasure, he certainly is not a free- 
thinker, unless he be so who has lost the government of hw 
thoughts, which for a while are deaf, as it were, to all the com- 
mands and orders of his will; and if he think witliout any deternu* 
nation of his will or pleasure, (if it may be called tliinking,) and bt 
only a mere passive subject of ideas and perceptions, he is just 
as free as a mirrour that reflects a variety of transient images: it 
therefore evidently follows, that a man is only so far a free-&nkcr 
as his thoughts flow in agreement with his will or pleasure. I be- 
licve, in the present state, our thinking is of a mixed nature, madt 
up of the three kinds above specified; but yet it is on]y free in pro- 
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portion as it partakes of the first, viz. as it corresponds with th» 
^rminatious of our will. 

It will appear from the above remarks, that free-tliinking, ac- 
von&ig to the moral disposition of the person, may be ^ood or ill; 
u a man's pleasure may be to think wrongs and wickedly, as well as 
otherwise. It is ]K>t the freeness of our thoughts, wliich alone is 
lufficient to constitute them virtuous; something more is requisite 
to this purpose. A band of robbers, hid in tiic dark retreats of a 
fi>rest,may consult very freely iiow to seize some rich booty they 
have in pi*ospect; perhaps more so tiian a cabinet council, when 
theg^eat concerns of a kingdom claim their consideration; and 
Aere is a kind of intcUectuil banditti, joined in close confederacy, 
Up and down the world, to plunder the weak and unsettled of all 
their little remaining stock of reason and virtue, who, in such in- 
Ciorious schemes, I doubt not, exert their small talents \vitli all th« 
needom of the greatest philosophers. 

A wicked being, or one whose will and pleasure is corrupt, 
ttd who naturally delights in what is vile and hurtful, is the more 
lb be dreaded m proportion as his freedom of thought and action 
b increased. It is happy when the faculties of such a being are 
clogged in their exercise, chilled with terroura, shackled witli 
bu9, or &il in their effect by a want of skill adequate to the ma- 
BgBity of intention. On the other hand, a good being, whose 
lute and pleasure is truly virtuous, becomes still better and more 
bvdy by how much his exercises are more free and disencumber- 
fi The opposite motions of each will be the swifter as impedi- 
iMMs ar^ removed; the one still rising to higher degrees of vip- 
ttfemd felicity, the other plunging deeper in iniquity and wretch- 

' A inaxi possessed of great abilities, without a virtuous disposi- 
ttnof heartf is one of tlie most dangerous ci-eatures in the world, 
VljriTate life, he is fitted to create suspicion and terrour; as every 
connected with him must live under perpetual apprehension, 
lieing duped by his policy or oppressed by iiis injustice. In 
[ttite, he is apt and qualified to be a powerful instrument of 
r, or, on the other hand, to be a popular incendiaiy; in scr- 
IS) to blow the coals of sedition, and then, like Nero on 
i of his palace, to view witli infernal triumph the confiagra- 
* has kindled. Such are his pastimes in the affairs of the 
Ufe, and these may be styled the innocent sports of hi.s ge- 
,'tompared with the dreadful evils that mark his steps when 
I. once set his foot on sacred ground, whether he advance 
gravity of an old pliilosopher, or with the engaging art 
p of a fine gentleman; for the devil has emissaries of 
srs, to suit the various casts and humours of the world. 
not then a mere freedom of thought, simply considered, 
IBS in it any thing valuable, or which coni'ers any virtue or 
f on the possessour: on the contrary, if the person be of an 
nl character, such a freedom can only serve to render him 
are base and detestable: it adds wings, as it were, to his mi- 
yoi. L-^Qi, I. q 
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piety, and enables him with a t*w«ring pride to brave he 
might else have passed his days a humble reptile of 
A wicked free-thmker is like s<mie hardened villain, wh 
awed by fear nor shame^ follows, without check, ever] 
which a heart dead to all virtuous feeling can suggest, 
young adventurer has not attiuned; he finds his want ol 
and self-command on the point of some dangerous entei 
tongue falters when he would crv ^ Stand;'' his hand 
and he almost forgets the sad busmess in which he is 
But the veteran has shaken off these slavish fears; he 
your purse, and then calmly demonstrate that he has do 
injury. It ds evident this last is more of a free-thinker, 
too; but certainly not a better man. 

How many years have some persons of pregnant g< 
tinweariei) diligence been in learning the art and myste 
thinking, and yet could never attain their unhappy pui 
they had silenced conscience, and extinguished every sp: 
virtue! 

** What!" you will say then, « arc there no virtuous f 
ers?" Yes; such are all the myriads that people the cc 
gions, whose wise and holy thoughts know nothing oi 
constraint, flowing in perfect umson with the steady deti 
of their will, which invariably points unto HIM who is 
and end of all, the centre of perfection and happiness. ] 
not send you to the skies; such free-thinkers there are 
men endued from heaven with a spirit of true freedom; n< 
in the present imperfect state, clogged in its exertion ini 
ways, which makes them, not seldom, with a degree of ii 
long for the perfect liberty of the sons of GOD. It woi 
surprising if some persons should ask, <^ Pray, sir, w 
new sect of free-thinkers you speak of? at least it is new 
remember never to have read or heard of them, and shou 
of information." It would be ill manners indeed, not to 
civil a question; and that I may satisfy, in some meas 
fair inquirers touching this uncommon sect, I shall giv< 
neaments of their character, hoping it will invite them, i 
hour, to trace it with greater accuracy. They are not a 
generation, as some would draw them; simple creaturei 
licve every word; but, as wise men, they look well to th 
of searching, inquisitive spirits, they try all things, that 
find and hold fast that which is good: men of impart 
who accept not persons in judgment, but hear the small 
the great; considering, that as the latter are not always 
whatever the world may think, there are wise men, the 
whose understanding is hid in Uie shade of poverty: they 
a supreme love of truth, insomuch that they will buy 
rate, and sell it not, bemg apprized of its inestimable wof 
ing it infinitely more precious than rubies, and that not 
be compared with it: and what some will hardly credit 
men of reason^ willing to have their principles and prac 
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Taased with the severest scrutiny, ind give a reason for both to 
«yery fair inquirer, or honestly confess their errours upon con- 
nedon. They would rather own truth in the lowest degradation, 
iban utwith folly and errourinthehigheatdignity; well knowing, 
thit, however the tatter may get the lead in their short course 
ftnmgh a benighted world, yet that truth finally shall win the 

'race and triumph for ever; and to add only one featui-e more, (for 
lintend not a finished picture,} they arc men humbly sensible of 
;brir remaining ignorance and imperfection, patient of inatructiou 
■nd reproof, never satisfied with any present attainments, but still 

-Teaching atier higher measures of knowledge and virtue. 

"■ Let the Eree>thinker3 of this age take up, for a moment, this 
portndt, and try if they can discci-n their own likeness. 



REPLY TO MB. HUME'S ARGUMENT AGAINST MIBACLES. 

credibility of miracles is a doctrine upon which all revealed 
may be said to depend. For, as the external proofs of 
m are divided into miracles, properly so called, and pro- 
ves, which, taken along with their accomplishments, are but 
■ species of miracles; if facts like these are themselves 
lie of being proved by any testimony, they are also incapa- 
being upplied as evidences of a revelation from God. 
"lis account it is of the highest impoitance to the interests 
itianity inrefiite an opinion of Mr. Hume, which he seems 
adopted on account of the powerful evidence which attests 
aclcs of the Gospel, an evidence not to be overturned or 
. but by this bold and novel paradox, namely, iliat tlicy are 
ble of proof by any testimony whatever. 
r. Hume's position is tlib: 

testimony in behalf of miracles ought to be admitted, 

>8 the falsehood of such testimony would be a greater miracle 

Ibtbe supernatural facts asserted to have taken place, in which 

If the value of the testimony would be no more than a balance 

tvnen two contending improbabilities. 

rSoff, iu the first place, it is httle better than nonsense to con- 

Hnttthe ikischood of a proposition as a miracle; for a miracle is 

jlVl) and a mii-acle performed is a fact already past: But, as no 

^^ shionofthe Almighty in arresting and suspending the 

n courseof nature, which is the ideaof a miracle, can make 

JBt to have happened which has not happened, or vice ver»a, 

Qkt can any similar interposition diminish one shade of pro- 

iuty which attaches to the evidence of aoch an cvcot. The 
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falsehood of testimony may, therefore, he improbable in the higbett 
deforce; but it is an abusit of lan^;ua^e to call it miraculous. 

If the impropriety of the terms tmiployed by Mr. Hume on thil . 
occasion l>c not yet sufficiently clear, let the reader subtttitute to 
the word ** mir.culous," a paraphrase, which is exactly equivalrat 

to it. ^ .a 

" No testimony in behalf of miracles is to be admitted, unleii 
the falsehood ol such testimony would beafactinfeiTing a greater 
violation of the order otnatun^ than the miracles to In? proved" 

Not to take a(!vi»ntajj;e, however, of Mr. Hume's inaccuracy in .•' 
the use of terms, (in which, however, no small portion of the falla*.j; 
cy of his ar^^unient consists,) and in order to afford to his opinion J 
I'very fair advanta^^e in the representation, let him be understood jj' 
to mean, " imless the falsehood of the t(;stimony were impossible,'* V^ 
Avhich nearly amounts to the same thing witli saying that it is not i 
to be admitted at all. | 

By this time, perhaps, the reader may feel some anxiety to Icam .| 
on what grounds so extraordinary a sentiment was formed. It isy ^ 
"we are told, because miracles are contrary to experience, and ex- ^ 
l^erieiicc is the proper test of credibility. .| 

The ambiguity and fallacy of this objection arc evident; for -r 
•whatever is applied as a test, by which truth and falsehood are tA 
be distinguished from each other, must be something positive and.\^ 
definite; whereas experience is in the highest decree fluctuating ' 4 
and uncertain, nay, the term itself is scarcely intelligible, unless ift-.i^ 
combination with some person, age, or country, to which it refers; 4^ 
and even Uien, whose experience are we to select? This is no tin* 1 
fKJcessary ciuestion; for, compare only the experience of one, who ^ 
has scarcely gcen any thing beyond his own village, with that of a 
ftccond, who hati traversed the kingdom, and the experience of this |j 
second person with that of a third, who is ac(piaintcd with everjr j 
quarter of the glol)e: compare, again, the general experience of an 
enlightened age with that of some dark and unobscrving period • 
which went before it, and by such a test we must be compelled ta 
reject, not miracles only, but some of the most obvious and wcB 
attested facts in nature. 

A native of the torrid zone has never beheld water congealed to j 
ice,* and is almost as slow in admitting the fact upon tcstimonyt j 
as Mr. Hume is in allowing the reality of miracles. Yet do we 
not consider this conduct of the understanding as irrational wd 
absurd? Does it not lead to a conclusion obviously false? Fori;" 
after all, such a substance as ice really exists. 



• Mr. Hume was to pinchfid hy thw arji^mcnt, as to maintain, for coniisteneVf " ] 
aako, that tlio kine of Hiam was right in r(j(;cting the evidence of Europeans fortbt '^ 
cxistcncif of ice? What! right in njccting the cvi(f<;nc(: of a real fact? Butthe oitii 
he intcndtfd to moke of Uiu strange position was, that the evidence in favour of mi* ^^ 
Mcles ought, ill common sense, to be rcjccteil, even though i\wy w(;re true; nd« ' 
iiKlced, this acoonls with the tenoiir of the whole argument, which is difejbtcd^ notfS 
much againit the existeocr of miradeii a« agauiit the proof of them. 
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\gain, I have never beheld, and, therefore, have no experience 
be fiery eruptions of iEtna or Vesuvius: I have never felt any 
of those earthquakes which have shaken continents and laid 
es prostrate; am I, tjierefore, warranted in refusing my assent 
he feet, that mountains may break forth into flames, or that the 
th may be agitated by intenial convulsions? 
)nce more. — Few of the phenomena of electricity had been 
erved before the last century; yet would it have been right to 
ly the existence of such a property in matter a century before,, 
I any of its eficcts been casually discovered at that time, and 
ivered upon comjietent testimony? 

hod thus, with respect to any other qualities in nature yet un- 
covered, a philosopher may, indeed, have r,eason to suspend or 
thhoid his assent to the evidence on which the discovery may 
(t; but supposing tliat evidence to be such as hsfd never deceived 
n in any other instance, however extraordinary, however unlike 
my thing observed before the appearances might be, he would 
t bold himself at liberty to reject them as incredible in them- 
lw». Neither is this trial of the understanding at all unfrequent. 
ic science of chymistiy exhibits many appearances little lesi 
folting to an uninformed mind than miracles Uiemselves. 
To this argument, however, two objections will be opposed. 1st. 
htt m the instances adduced above, two experiences are opposed 
<adi other, and, as the stronger are allowed to prevail, experi- 
I* k still assumed as the test of credibility. 2dly. That the 
tNnces themselves are physical facts, and, therefore, neither 

fellor disprove any thmg with respect to phaenomena cou- 
f miraculous. 
'Hie first of these admits of an easy solution; for the medium 
which alone the experience of one man can be brouglrt 
cbntact with that ,of another, is testimony: thus, for example; 
tfco has never travelled out of England, believes in the reality 
8, not upon ri's experience, hot because B hath beheld 
ftaiearances, but because B is a credible witness, and ailinns 
it nath seen them. 

-^•ccond objection seems entitled to more consideration. If, 
wtnir^ the real difference between the essence of physical and 
iral phaenomena be attentively considered, it will appear 
ich less than is commonly supposed, so little indeed as to 
every thing formidable out of the argument. For if we 
tipon tiieistical principles, and this essay is not addressed to 
lilt% miracles are, in reality, no further improbable in them- 
ieii dian as they are unusual; in other words, there is no ante- 
faft pfesinnption arising from the nature of the Godhead, or 
te p MUitulS on of things established in the present world, which 
Hi Ir til us to think it unlikely that the Almighty, for great and 
Iposesy may suspend the operation of his own established 
iiit there i» a presumption arising from the wisdom, the 
, the general order of Iiis government, that such interrup- 
m wiold rarely occur. Both these suppositions hsinnonize witH 
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the Christian testimony in favour of miracles. But to proo 
Whoever attends to the process of his own understanding in < 
tdderingthis subject, will scarcely fail to discover a &llac]r wl 
he puts upon himself, as if miracles were more diffici^ t( 
achieved than ordinary facts, and therefore more difficult to be ] 
ved. Surely, while we reason thus, we forget in whose world 
are, or whose operations we are discussing. To a power shoi 
ommpotence, the common operations of nature would be impc 
ble; n>r the Almiehty it implies no more power to raise the d 
than to expand a flower. 

In order to set tliis idea in a clearer light, let it be suppoi 
(and it is at least conceivable, though contrary to fact,) that in 
cles, as we call them, were matters of frequent occurrence; i 
diseases, for instance, were as frequently hoaled by a word i 
wish, as by the operation of medicine; or, that the dead wen 
often restored to life by similar means, as the living are sn 
away by violent and accidental causes. In either of &ese cat 
the frequency of the &cts would occasion them to be confomi 
with the ordinary course of nature, and no one would conceive 
production of such effects to require more power than any tf 
common operations of Providence. The degree of improbaUl 
therefore, which belongs to miracles, will be allowed to arise im 
ly from the circumstance of their being unusual. 
- But if no extraordinary degree or effort of divine power be 
quired to the production of these effects, however stupendous, i 
if there be no antecedent improbability tiiat in certain circuni^ 
ces they may be produced, an important consequence wiQ fi^ 
which is, not only that they may be proved by evidence in g«qd 
but by the same evidence on which we admit the truth of ^ 
physical, though extraordinary facts. 

The last observation applies directly to the testim<Miy pt\ 
evangelists; for in their narratives we have the evidence oCj 
original spectators at least, with respect to miraculous opei 
and these operations are mingled with a great number of ch 
facts, which generally arose out of them, & were occasioned by 9 
The evidence of the one and the other, therefore, is precisc^fl 
same. Is it then reasonable to garble this evidence at pletfij 
to admit whatever is natural in it, and reject what is othei '" 
abandon both together, on account of the conceived im} 
of one; or shall we not rather, and does not the preceding 
ment leave us free to admit both, in consequence of those 
vocal characters of probity, simplicity, and original it^f ai 
irhich are stamped upon every part of the evangelick itory?^ 

It must also be observed, that the actions there recorded | 
raculous, were as properly objects of observation, and that; 
dinary men, as the mostfsumiiar appearances in nature, 
were not like the result of many philosophical experiments^ 
require a scientifick eye to remark, and a scientifick pen to 
them. A Galilsean peasant, who had eyes and himeaty, ^ 
capable of atteatijQg that be saw sight restored to the bliiMi» 
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limbs to the lame^ and life to the dead, as a philosopher of 
Athens. 

To the same purpose it is to be observed, that in order to pro* 
4uce assent to the inii*acles related in the Gospels, we are not call- 
ed upon to lend our minds to long trains of reasoning, and adopt at 
Int conclusions formed by the evangelists, but wc take a plain 
ttDiy related by plain men, and conclude for ourselves. 
; Hitherto we have been reasoning principally against Mr. Hume's 
conclusion. . It may now be worth while to consider, whether his 
nrnor ought to be allowed; or whether, after all, experience is 
Ifigabiit the existence qf miracles. If an advocate for the reality of 
^■p mighty works were to reason thus, I affirm that such sus- 
fonsions of the order of nature have taken place in many ages and 
^COODtries; surely then they are so far forth agreeable^ to experi- 
~~ -what could be opposed to the argument, but that all this is 
from testimony? And how has Mr. H. been able to collect 
imuch wider experience on the other side, but from the same 
i? In &ct, there is partial experience on both sides, and that 
)rience is acquired by means of testimony. 

in the last place, it will be asked, whether experience be 
red to have no concern in regulating our assent to evidence? 
ibtedly it has a very important concern; for though we have 
I that no experience, however extensive, can render all tcsti- 
whatever inapplicable to any given facts, so as to constitute 
i antecedently mcapable of proof; yet it has an extensive pro- 
of its own, which is, not to sit in judgment upon facts to be 
d| but upon the characters of those who are to prove them. 
[ience will decide that testimony is generally found to be true 
le, according to the integrity, oompetence, and original in- 
' m of the witnesses; and when it hath decided that a union 
circumstances alone, without regai*d to the nature of the 
ta be proved, (supposing them to imply no contradiction,) is 
~ to belief, experience, instead of an adversary, becomes a 
•nd fidthful ally of revelation. 
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r Readers will probably observe^ that xve have made ample 

\frQm the Christian Observer ^ for which^ we trusty they 

WMOre disposed to thank us than to expect an apology. The 

t volumes of that excellent and popular work were never 

in this Country; nor did we know untii very lately y 

>illl would ever be the case. However^ as few of the same 

it wiU probably subscribe to the republication of those vo^ 

'^ind to our Magazine^ we shall continue to enrich it with 

priicles from the Christian Observer^ as may be deemed 

1l0arty interesting. 
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VROX THE CHRISTIAir OBSERTER'. 



Letters to the Right Hon. Sir William Drummond^ relatinf A 
his Observations on parts of the Old Testament^ in hisrecm 
rvork^ entitled Oedipus Judaicus, By George D'Oylt, K 
D. Fellow of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and ChiistiaH 
Advocate in the Universit}'. London: Bi^mer. 1812. 

WHEN our monarchs were Nifnrods, and, unoccupied by fr 
.reign wars, exhausted their courage upon the quadrupeds andlyp 
peds of their country, large forests were appropriated to the n^ 
huntsmen, and no private individual dared to hurl a dartorfir^fi 
arrow upon the royal demesne. But when the bird or beast ODpe 
overleaptthe fence of royalty, then it became the common prey of 
all his majesty's subjects. This royal monopoly is nearly extinr 
guished, with the taste in which it Originated. But there is asg^ 
cies of literary privilege somewhat ai^alogous to it. It is thissr* 
When publications are circulated only as a gift, they are umTa^ 
sally, we believe, considered as private property, and in coDiOi 
quence shielded from the weapons of the critick. But when oooi 
produced to the publick in a saleable shape, then they becooii 
lawful game, and every man who will, may discharge his |uece -jll 
them. Now, we dislike all monopolies, and certainly find nothiM 
in this particular monopoly which exempts it from our giBneii 
condemnation. For what is more deplorable, than that anyaoi 
thor, whose fortune sets him above the desire of filthy luqi| 
should be permitted to inundate the world with a load of blasphft 
my and licentiousness, without apprehending any check from usa^ 
and manly cridcism? We had, therefore, no socaier heard of thedt 
dipus Judaicus of Sir William Drummond, than we felt a straqj 
impetus to break down this barrier between truth and errour. 1| 
the mean time, however, Mr. D'Oyly, by taking the work inlMM 
and by conveying his work to us in the ordinary channel, hasbfliS 
dissolved the spell of which Sir William had endeavoured to «nj 
himself, and, by a bold and able pioneering of the groundi m 
opened a way for our further attack upon him. The umvenil| 
of which Mr. D'Oyly is the « Christian Advocate,*' has takcn,|||M 
lead in many important enterprises; and this honest resiatapcf 4 
privileged infidelity, will accredit both the society and her chaijt 
pion in the eyes of the world. It is our intention, first, to gifCil 
brief account of Sir William Drummond's book, of which ih 
D'Oyly supplies us with sufficient extracts; and we shall then pio- 
cced to measure his general pretensions as a writer, and Im^ 
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linquencies on this particular occasion. Wc trust tha^ nothing 
like intemperance of language or sentiment, will escape us in the 
conduct of this critick; but wc do afisure our readers, that all such 
Ibrbearance is absolutely gratuitous, as scarcely any thing can ex- 
ceed tlie coarseness and scurrility of his attack upon tliose guilty 
of the high misdemeanour of orthodoxy. 

The work of Sir William Drummond consists of two parts;— 

of a preface, in which he attempts to invalidate the orthodox opi- 

UODS upon the subject of the Jewish Scriptures; and a sort of dis* 

^idution, in which he develops his own system. 

• The pre&ce, which is by far the most intelligible, and therefore 

■Ihe most mischievous part of the work, consists, as we have said, 

oft series of objections to the orthodox notions on tlie Jewish 

Scriptures. The Old Testament is charged, for instance, witli 

representing the Supreme Being as a local, material Deity, varia- 

Uein his plans, and disfigured by human passions and weaknesses; 

ff introducing him under familiar forms, and in familiar conversa- 

4ioD3 with liis creatures. The orthodox interpreters of tlie Old 

ffntament are said, moreover, to believe, " that far the greater 

.fortion of the buman race are doomed to eternal torments because 

vnr first parents ate an apple, after having been tempted by a talk- 

iljp serpent.'* Then the objections, so often hazarded and so con- 

i^tfuitly repelled, are re-produced, against the "hardening Phd- 

.Mh's heart*'-*— the "destruction of the Canaanitish nations," &c. 

[^rhentiic poor Christians, whom the author has hitherto been lash- 

w for thdir tight -laced and literal interpretations, are charged 

Imh their prodigal and licentious interpretation of prophecv. 

I^leae are the only objections of Sir W. Drummond, examined m 

%o fitde pamphlet before us. We shall come presently to speak 

If 'the replies given to them. 

l^8ftTine,inthe preface, cleared away what Sir William considers 
iirndibiBh of Christian interpretation, he proceeds, in the body of 
fe^voriLy to erect a temple more worthy of the philosophick wor- 
iHypiii The Christians, he contends, have fallen into all their 
iMoMrBy with regard to the Jewish Scriptures, by putting a literal 
■iBTpretaJtion upon them. They, for example, have considered 
fiilsely called the historical books of the Old Testament, as 
history of a people called the Jews. But Sir William, 
fitf beyond that thin surface which meets tlie eye of thtj 
examiner, has discovered that, far from being a real his- 
Ciie Jews, it is an allegorical history, (we beg our readers to 
1,) of the reform of the calendar. Our readers, " poor 
y" may have fancied that Joshua was real flesh and blood, 
•Hftte enterprising leader of the Jewish people; but our new 
instructs us, that Joshua <*is the type of the sun, in the 
Lof tiie Ram.^ The capture of Jericho, in like manner, " is a 
wtl representation of the overthrow of the lunar months;" and 
extermination of the Canaanitish nations, a type of the "extcr- 
of the worship of the heavenly host." " The story of 
kings is an astronomical allegory relating to the five inter - 
Vox.. I,— No. I. R 
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calated days." « Samson is the same as Hercules, and botl 
types of the sun. The feast of the passoTer was instituted 
Tnemoiial of the transit of the equmoctial sun from the 8ign« 
Bull to that of the Ram or Lamb." Lot is a name easily dei 
from tlie Hebrew root, meaning abaconcio: Abraham as pi 
signifies fiater exceUua, Now it is manifest that " the Com] 
here a type of the moon, and the latter of the sun." In Uke : 
ner, « this," (the provmg the calendars to be erroneous) " I 
tend was done in the allegorical history of the flight from £| 
and of the passage of the Israelites into the promised land«" p. 
We will add to this a few extracts, given by Mr. D*Oyly, 
another part of Sir William's treatise, which at once show di 
cess to which he systematizes, and the sort of reasoning by ^ 
he upholds his system. 

" The taking of Jericho" he considers as meaning the 
struction of the lunar months." The proof is as follows:— Je 
(th*?') is evidently a collective noun derived from (nV^) the n 
therefore Jericho is not a real place, but a word allegoricall] 
pressing the moon. Agsdn, because Jerusalem is derived 
words signifying " the inheritance of peace," he pronounces . 
nizedek, king of Jerusalem, to be <^ the sun, wiio became, b; 
reform of the calendai*, king of the inheritance of peace." Ii 
manner, because the term Canaanite may, though by a very t 
ous process, be derived from two words signifying to ** fij 
time,'' he denies the Canaanites any but an astronomical c 
ence, a residence among the stars. And in the same star-gi 
spirit, because the words translated the Red Sea may, if putt 
torture, be constrained to signify the concave heniisphere, he 
tends that the concave hemisphere should be substituted, in Jc 
iv. 23, for the Red Sea; though the word is translated, in i 
passages where the change would introduce gross nonsense, i 
same manner; though the Septuagint thus understood it; and th 
such a suggestion never, we believe, occurred to any one Je 
Of the word " Rahab," he says, that it « signifies space, or 
tude,*' and that it was worshiped as a deity by the Sabbalsts, 
built a temple to Rachab, called Beth-Racab. On that ^ 
which conveys the promise of the land to the Israelites, Joshuj 
*' From the wilderness, and this Lebanon even unto the great i 
the river Euphrates, all the land shall be your coast;" Sir Wii 
instructs us, that Lebanon does not signify a mountain, but is a i 
for the rising sun; and that the word translated " the river Eu| 
tes** should be rendered ** the splendour of the fruit tree,** the 
tree being a symbol of the starry heavens. D*Oyly^ pp. 6fr 

Such are the specimens exhibited by Mr. D'Oyly of the CEi 
Judaicus; and the reader may be assured, that these are niio 
accidental dark spots in a surface of light, but that the whole 
is equally opaque, equally eccentrick in its course, evil in it 
pect, and disastrous in its influence. 

Having given our readers a specimen of the two parts d 
William's boaky we shall still 6irther defer any regular cofm 
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i&pQD them, till, as we proposed, we have attempted to supply our 
readers with a sort of scale, by which they may be enabled in some 
degree to measure the authority of this member, (for such he is,) 
of the privy council. He will not be offended if, in considering his 
cfadms in the world of letters and philosophy, we do him less ho- 
mage than his titles might seem to demand. He remembers, that 
erea a goddess received a wound when she descended to skirmish 
with mortals; and when he quits the council ciiamber for the 
ichools, he must take his lot with common men. 

The first work which invested Sir William with some notoriety, 
(using that word in its epicene or doubtful sense,) was the ^' Aca- 
danical Questions." This work was a sort of general insurrec- 
tioa against every opinion held in every age by every philosopher, 
irith the exception of one, whose orthodoxy, upon that smgle point 
OD which he differed from the great mass of mankind, is sti*ongIy 
upheld. The philosopher is Berkely; and tlie single tolerated 
opimon is, tliat of the non-existence of matter. Sir William, in this 
any thing but common-place book, first controverts all established 
definitions of mind, denies the theory of active and passive pow- 
. Qi d'the mind, disputes the influence of the mind on the actions, 
-then &Us pcli-mcU upon all substance, and, by a swglc stroke, an- 
Bihilates every thing we see, hear, and handle; then from things, 
or supposed things, proceeds to men, and proves that all phi- 
losophy is false philosophy; that the wisest men hitherto liave 
rather cackled than reasoned, and tliat it remains for Sir 
William Drummond to raise up, from the scattered fragments 
•of Greek and Roman absurdity, an altar, where those enlight- 
ened men who nearly deny the existence of mind, and quite 
of matter, may fall down and worship. As yet this new sys- 
tem of theology has not been introduced. He has been content, 
like some modem travellers, to pull down pantheons without rc- 
hiiilctiug them; and it remains to this moment, though we shall at- 
tempt hereafter to give some light on the subject, a profound se- 
cret, what single proposition, or fact, Sir William Drummond 
■thoroughly believes. His philosophy might perhaps be best 
: ti^ht by one vast negation — ^' I believe notinng that any one else 
.tteheves." 

. We have given this account of the « Academical Questions," to 

ftAnr that the task of demolition is not new to the author; that this 

vhmder of the sanctuary is also the invader of all those edifices 

iduch the wisdom of ages had thrown up around us; that he who 

■ camot believe in the Bible, is unable also to credit the existence 

eCmatter; that, in fact, he has as much faitii m the Jewish Scrip- 

toei u he has in any thmg else. It is true, that many of the ide- 

• ililta hjF no means admit their system to involve such universal 

' ttepdasm. But what is the feet? If we deny the existence of 

•«ry thing for which we have not thh primary evidence of con- 

1 looQtness, we are no more conscious of the existence of of/icr 

I .'WndS) or even of our own minds at any previous moment^ than of 

*B existence of matter: therefore the idealist is bound to mam- 
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tain, that nothing; of mind or matter exists, except hit own mindtt 
the precine moment at which he speaks. 'J*his system inight» we-r 
think, have sujj^gctited to Sir William a far shorter pitKess ^JB^ • 
validating Scripture. Why did he not, instead of penrorting the- 
Bible, deny its existence? Could he once convince the world of M^ . 
obvious a fact, how glorious would be tlie consequences! Dr. Marsk. 
would put off his armour; Dr. Maltby, f whose curtailing project i 
we mean speedily to examine,) would tliink the whole ghost oft 
Bible no more mischievous tlian a half one: the BartleU'a Build-' 
ings' Society would return to her old easy -chain and the wovld» 
released from its supposed scriptural shackles, would slash avay. ^^ 
tlie Commandments, as ^neas did the shades in Tartarus; and t 
proceed boldly to sin, to quarrel, to fight abroad and stab at home, : 
up to the full bias of their fallen nature. ^ 

But to return to Sir William: the next work in which we recol- j 
lect to have recognised his dilapidating hand, is in the liercuk- i 
nensia; a volume of treatises, the joint production of himself and 
Mr. Walpole, on certain topicks connected with Herculanetun. 
Tired, we apprehend, with the follies of abovc-gpround philoso- A 
phers and propliets, the learned gentleman detei-mined to dire into 
the bowels of the earth for a m^w and improved philosophy. Whit 
he saw there il iH difficult to sny, as Sir William is no great re- 
porter of facts. What he learned by his converse with die dead 
of the year 79, is announced to the world in a few very leamed, 
rather eloquent, and, we think, highly inaccurate and fanciful dis- 
quisitions. In calcuiatin^>;, tor instance, the population of Uercu- 
laneutn, he estimates the inhabitants by the size of the theatre; 
proceeding throughout upon an hypothesis, contradicted by the 
concuiTcnt testimony of the Roman writers, that all women mere 
excluded^ (we wish they had,) from the Poman theatres. In the 
tliiixl dis<jUisltion in this volume, while searching for some more 
remote root for the word Ilerculaneum than tiiat which has sat^ 
fied other etymologists— the name of Hercules, its founder; he en- 
ters upon an extensive argument, to show that half or all the hea- i^ 
then gods were types of the aun, and the twelve labours of Hercu^ i 
les typical of the signs of the Zodiack. Here we see the germ of \ 
the monstrous theory examined in the work before us by Mr. • 
D'Oyly, in which Jehovah is converted to tlic same type with the 
heathen gods, and the twelve Apostles are destuied to occupy the 
same ty^ncal throne with the labours of Hercules. In another 
essay, the rebellion of the Titans is treated as an allegorical histoiy 
of volcanick eruptions. 

We have taken this brief survey of the preceding woHcs of Sir 
W. Drummond, hoping, as we said, to supply our readers with a 
scale by which his pretensions and peculiarities as an author may 
be tried; by which those who are disi)08ed to think well of hetero- 
doxy in religion, may trace the operation of the author's Quixot- • 
ism upon subjects more reverenced by them. If wc are not de- 
ceived, both the MTorks we have noticed betray much passion for 
display, much love of ianovationy much Belf-^x>nccit| much coniempt 
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f oUiers, much blindness in the perception of what really exists, 
id acuteness in the discovery of what has no existence;-— much, in 
lort, of th'at perverse ingenuity by which, in levers, the patient 
rikmingly discovers imagmary visitors in every comer of his room, 
nd yet blindly nms his head against the wall. Sir W. Drum- 
wnd will forgive us a simile of this kind, by which nothing more 
I meant than to give our readers some conception of a character 
if mind which the uninitiated can conceive only by some such ob- 
rknu illustration. We will only add, that instead of being angry 
dbelng compared to a man in a fever, he ought devoutly to wish 
k unule a tact; as then he might, in a measure, apologize for the 
Rtnvagances of his opinions, by the height of his pulse. We 
lU now, however, proceed more distinctly to notice the work, 
■id the answer; the bane, and antidote, which are both before 
ft. 

The preface to Sir William Drummond's book is, as we have 
riretdy mtimated, occupied with attacks upon the Scriptures and 
fc orthodox interpretations of them. It is, of course, impossible 
^ we should, in compliment to this new assailant, fight all the 
MtJes in which the advocates of religion have fought and triumph- 
^t thousand times. Replies to this author may be found in al- 
••t every reply to Tom Paine. Wc shall content ourselves with 
**re!y stating the nature of his attacks, and giving our readers a 
% pages of the sensible observations of Mr. D'Oyly in reply lo 
^ adversary. 

There are then, we tliink, three points on which the author is 
fefly culpable:— -First, he imputes to the orthodox, interpreta- 
kla of Scripture which they never employ. Secondly, he him- 
iFdiBCOTers in the Jewish Scriptures certain defects, not rccog- 
M bjT any of the best criticks of any age or country. Thirdly, 
^Mit& his objections to the Scriptures, or the accredited intcr- 
INirtiBii <tf them, in a style of the grossest indecorum and levky. 
I to these charges, let our readers take some examples.-— Chris-> 
|b^ theii) are represented as believmg that the God of tlie Hc- 

twas a mere <* local and material god, who dwelt in a box 
of ihittim wood, in the temple of Jerusalem," (Pref. p. 7); 
N hiYing human passions, and those none of the best; as a quar- 
Itonei jealous, vindictive God; as continually changing his plans 
government of the world." Again, "they," (the Christian 
xif the Old Testament,) " find it quite simple that the Tri- . 
tJelMynJi -should dine on veal cutlets at Abraham's table;" and 
dot at all surprised, tliat the God of the universe should pay 
'to Ezekiel, in order to settle with the prophet, whether he 
[.bake his bread with human dung, or cow dung." But we 
cannot consent to soil our paper with any more such libaldry 

Jiese several instances, it will at once be perceived, that this 
■al skeptist attributes to Christian interpreters expositions 
diey do not avow; that he clothes all accredited opinions in 
rvwt atemti drcasi that, on the whole^ the Jewish Scri\Yture% 
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enjoy no sort of homage from him, but rather provoke his ridkule 
and indignation. Now, we will say nothing of the dishonesty d 
charging men with opinions they do not hold, nor of the indeconra 
of grossly insulting the religion of fifteen millions of his £bUoi^ 
subjects; but we cannot help calling his attention, as the nicfl||l < 
most likely to impress him, to the estimation in which these Scri|l- 
tures have been held by men of undisputed liberality and geoisi 
Longinus represents tlie lawgiver of the Jews ^ as no ordiniiy 
man." Tacitus, speaking of the faith of the Jews, as derived fron 
the Scriptures, says; '^ The Egyptians venerate various aiiiiiiili» 
as well as likenesses of monsters. The Jews acknowledge, nii 
that with the mind only, a single Deity. They account those lo 
be profane who form images of God, of perishable materiali, ik 
the likeness of man. Theirs is the one supreme, eternal God,iB* 
changeable, immortal. They therefore suffer no statues in tbcir 
cities."* Locke, whose bigotry in church or state, will not be 
supposed to have fettered his judgment upon this or any othfr 
topick, has pronounced the Scriptures to have God for their MH 
thor; eternity, (not the calendar,) for tlieir object; and truth, with- 
out any mixture of errour, for their subject matter. The tiAi 
monies of Boyle, Bacon, and Pascal, to the Jewish Scriptures, iHi 
in every one's hand. That of Sir William Jones is equally veKtfi 
rious, where he declares that ^^ the Scriptures t contsdn, indepe^ 
dcntly of their divine original, more true sublimity, mcure tiqi^ 
site beauty, purer morality, more important history, and finsTJ 
strains both of poetry and eloquence, than could be collected r^""^ 
the same compass from all other books that were ever com] 
in any age, or in any idiom." Milton also has a right to be 
in opposition to tlie critick who condemns the Scriptures ai 
mean a vehicle for religious truth, and consigns them to the 
function with Moor's Almanack. " If occasion,"} says he," 
lead to imitate those magnifick odes and hynuis, wherein Pi 
and Callimachus are in most things wortliy, some others, in 
frame judicious, in tlieir matter most, and end faulty; but 
frequent songs throughout the law and the prophets beyond 
these, not in their divine argument alone, but in the very ciif 
art of composition, may be easily made appear, over all the kr 
of lyrick poetiy, to be incomparable." Rollin, speaking of 
of those portraits of tlie Deity, at which the sneers of Sir W^ 
Drummond are pointed, says, it ^' surpasses the most 
descriptions which tlie heatliens have transmitted to us B 
way."$ It would be easy to multiply quotations— -to call up 
mighty dead of almost every age and clime, to bear witneii 10 
majesty and splendour of these writings. But Sir Willian ' 
much more fEimiliar with testimonies of this kind, as his 
is greater than our own. He could stretch out his wand. 
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of the cloud with which he has been here endeavouring to 
h the splendour of these compositions, could summon au- 
las from every point of tlie compass to << rise up and call them 
iis." Under such circumstances, is he never induced to 
, and ask himself, why he holds them in such inferiour re- 
That eye must be diseased which sees eveiy object in a dis- 
l shape; and what must be the state of tiic mind which re- 
I all the decrees of the good and great, and calls that bad 
i God and the noblest of his creatures pronounce to be ^' very 

ere are several distinct replies made by Mr. D'Oyly to spc- 
chargcs of Sir William, which we think highly creditable to 
To give our readcra a specimen of his manner, as well as to 
them the pleasant picture of a discomfited philoso]>her, we 
lubjoin a few extracts from this little work. The objections 
been so oflcu advanced, that Mr. Drummond could not but 
omc of tlie answers also ready made to his hand: but, whether 
lal or not, they are used sensibly and unambitiously, and show 
uui> we think, anxious rather to defend Ms cause, than to dis- 
limself. lie is content to fight the battle, witliout announ- 
Aiat he forged the weapon. Some of the matter, however, 
ally think original. In the ancient tournaments, the combat- 
lever, we believe, proclaimed their own titles; and we are 
irry to be the heralds of Mr. D'Oyly, on this occasion. 



/* nyi Mr. D'Oyly, " to jour particultr cxamplei. You tell us Uitt 

Bemg is * depicted ai a niHteruii and locul god, « lio dwelt in a box made 

bn wood in the temple of Jerusalem :' in regard to^^hicb, jou add, 'Christian 
I abide by tlie Uteriu interpretation.' In justice to you, Sir, I am willing to 
mU yoa nerer read a sylluble of what Christians do think on the sidnect. If 
i Mqnafaited with tlkcir opinions, and still assert Uiat they believe tlie Urity to 
!M a loeal aod material god, I see not how you can escape from the charge 
iii mirepraientation. If, as perhaps is tlie case, you merely make a random 
ore tt their oi>luion9, 1 put it to your candour to siiy, wheUier you do tliem 
Miiyaitiee* m pretending to state their opinions without first inquiring what 
illy are. 

ow thflDs Sir, that Christians do not believe what} ou impute to Uicm. Wliat 
iheGeTcis tliis; that the Supreme Deinff was pleased to visit a particular spot 
JewMl temple, with u visible symbol oi his fir'.'sence; not, as you iubinuatc, 
mided kioiuly m it» aa a niatenal being would do, and tSuit his presence was 



BoAatd. Theyapprciieni^ thTe is nothiii{; iueousistent witli tlie most exalt- 
Mlllf tliu l)eit«' ill tlic belief, that he, whose iiuinuterial essence fills univer- 
ipj aiid swells du\)uji all int'r.cn&ity, did, in ilie times of which the Uebrew 
m beir recoil, tor tli* purpose of carrying on imporUint disiR'usatious of 
nienee, oodusinuulK- hold sensible coinmunicution with human beings, andsig- 
lli ill|lAedi«Lt pif-.-.r.ce hv m'rceptible ninnife:*itations. 
rfni8» Sii'» doi'ivethis belief from what appears to them the literal and obvi- 
bl^r^KlMN) of Uieii-Scriptuios. If any among them think ditferently, I ana 
j^nnttt ha%-e 'mhiitcd theu' nolions of scriptural truth from some such per- 
jqaneKaiid x\\*i\ ran iiover have searched their Bible for tliemselves. If 
Brtio tavtliK troubii of so doing, tluy would find, that atUie very time of 
BmUo*! of (hni ii^mple in «i-liich, accoiiling to you, Uie Deity was tliought to 
m m kMal and matcnul c^\t at thnt verv Yi.ne ki:<g Solomon used expressions 
■hHsik prayer * hioli :iohl> iM^aiK'ak \\\h jiist'.'r apprehension, and even show 
liavfl bp*:ii anxiou!i«> preclude all iMmbility of errourin die minds of the peo- 
iMiJiBff belbti: ihc altar, he (qm-ad forth' hib hands * towards heaven,' and 
> I^orovod of Israd, there is no God like thee, in heaven aboTe» or ia cactJk 
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beneath/ He frequently, in the coarse of the pnrer, repefiti the wot 
thou hi heaven th/ dweiUn^-ptace;^ and in one part efit, addiesses the Dc 
eublhne terms; ' Behold, the hcaYcu, and the lieuTcn of heavens, cani 
Ihee; how mueh lessthis linuse that I lia^e buiided."'p. iiS. 

''They/' the Christian nadersof the Ohl Testamtrnt, "find it craite ■ 
the Triune Jehovali should dine on veal cutlets at Abraham's tnlAcr 1 \ 
Bible, and find } ou referring to the passage, (Gen. zviii. 1, &wc.) in which A 
eeives a pretematUFal intimation that a buu should be bom to iiim. llie i 
gins by saying, that ' the Lord ap|»carcd unto him in Uie phiius of Mamn 
cceds: 'he sate in die tent door, and lo! Uiree men stood by him; and he i 
them from the tent door; and he I'an into the herd and fetched a eidfy fm 
ilreas it; and he stood by them, and tliey did eat' Snice it is expressed 
ginning of the account, that the Lord appeared unto Abraham; and in tlie 
piutB, the Ziord said unto Abraliam; you insinuate that Christians believe U» 
Jehovah to have actually come to Abraham in a human form, to have si 
fiuniliarly with him, and to have i>arUiken of the calf which he dressed. 

** Really, Sir, it is astonisliing you sliould have hazarded such an assert 
at tlie heiMl of tlie cliapber, in our autlioriscd English translation, yon n 
read ' Abraham entertaineth three angels:* a complete proof tliat, by the £i 
era at least, the passage Is understood to speak, not of Jehovah himaetf 
bat of angels or messengers eoramissioued by him: and almost every con 
whom you could have consulted, woukl have taught you to understand it { 
the same manner. I admil, the expression runs in some paits €i tlie nan 
the Lord were present in person, and si>okc witli Abraham. But you cai 
norant, liow common a form of language it is, to say, that a person does hii 
he commiasuMis another to do. Such a form is eitremdy common m S 
will call your attention to one instance, which is pi-eciscly in point. If v 
Ex. iii. 2. you will find it expressed, the *anpel vfthe Lord api>eared to a 
bush:* but the account goes on, (yer. 4.) * The iord saw tlial he turned a 
Ijord said, I am die Go«l of diy fathers,' &c. Here most dearly, die Lor 
have spokoB himself^ when an aogel appeared and siK>ke in his name. T 
completely similar, in the passage which we have been considering. Th 
has been always held, with very few cxccptioits, lo treat of three imgelt: 
dedly understood so to speak in our Eiiglisli translation: and it must mk1«c 
ter of regret that you should have made, in buch terms, a very unwarrant: 
don of \> hatChnstians do believe respecUng it." p. 40, kc. 

** I find you frequently objecting in a tone of ridicule, to the coHoquial al 
the Supreme Being is sometimes described as assuming in the Sciapinrefl^ 
minuteness of detail into wliich he occasionally enters. You bring f(tf*»a 
passages which are likely to present your objection in its Tuilest force to 
dci''s mind. Without discussing these particularly, I most readily allow, 
Deity is described in the Okl Testament, to have instituted among his pec 
pie a ceremonial law, die details of wliich are prescribed widi givat minot 
precision. The question is, whether it is necessarily UTcrconcileable with o 
of die great Lord of die universe, that he should enter iiitodiese minute d( 
opposidon to wliat you insinuate, I mahitaip that it is not; and 1 maintain 
ground, that he does enter into details iSimilarly minute, both in framing i 
m his liand, and in conducdng the plans of his providence. l*be great Lo 
tmiverse, as religion both natural and revealed teaches us, formed at the 
presen'es continually, every the most insignificant and ignoble part of eve 
and vegetable: he turns also to die purposes of his pro\idencc, many of the 
vial accidents and events of human hfe. I'hus, to interfere minutely, in aj 
trivial concerns, is not inconsistent widi the dignity of so great a Being, 
ure prepared to say, 11161% b an essential difference: in the one case he inb 
lendy and insennUy; in die odicr case, he is riescribed to have interfiered 
and openly. An essendaldifi*erence there is, I acimit, as to the method cf 
ference: but a complete resemblance, as far as regards die quesdon of tufi 
intei*ference being compadhle or not, \i idi the Divine dignit}'. Once aSoi 
dignity does admit of attention to minute details in the exercise of hisorfi 
vidence, and you need not hesitate to allow, that, when he exercised aae 
nary providence, his dignity may equally have admitted of condesceniioa 
similarly minute ar.d seemingly trivial. You merely trifle with the under 
of y oar readers, when you ten them die Deity is introduced conversing a 
and shovels, the fat of a ram, &c. As well nught you burieaqae the doeti 
being the universal Creator, by saying he is mtroduced as busying himadfi 
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ioihif iftea; and that of hit proviilence, by sfieeriDg at the undignified notion of hit 
iljH'ting the pobitiou of a pin or a hair. To preticnbe particular commaodB on 
HItenof minute detail, was a necessary part of a ceremonial law. If then it wu 
MBMteiit with the high <lip;i)ity of Jehovah to insiiiiiate a ceremonial Utw at all, it 
^Halio eonsisteut with it to <lescend into tliht minuteness of detail on which you ex- 
nJK jour ridicule, aud m which you tind a foundation for your caTils.** i). 46, &c 

Such are some of the satisfactory replies of the Christian Ad- 
vocate to Sir W. Dnimmond; and wc unfcignedly hope, that the 
itter gentleman will weigh them as he ougtit. His assertion that 
IkJeidsh Scriptures present a degraded ponrait of the Deity, is 
■biking only from its novelty and its hardihood. Does he remem- 
ker that the Jewish Scriptures alone taught the great truth of the 
wkf of the Godhead; that if this sublime doctrine flashed occa- 
wnJly in the writings of tlie philosophers, it never really dawn- 
Vdi and rose to set no more, but upon the horizon of Judea? Doei» 
jb itmember also, that the doctrine of a future state is the cxclu- 
^property of the Old Testament; that if philosophy sometimes 
imt of another state of being, the Scriptures alone embodied 
tidea, and alone erected the hopes and fears of futurity into a 
aple of action? Does he remember, moreover, that the Jewish 
tnres alone revealed the qualities of grace or mercy in the 
:ter of God; alone, therefore, presented the Divine Being as 
life object of love; — ^that whilst heathenism displayed merely the 
Itfkude of the pillar, Moses displayed that brighter face, the sun 
Tihe desertythe guide and comforter of the people of God? Does 
Wiiliam finally remember, that the Jewish Scriptures alone 
that aummum bonum^ that chief g^d, about which phi* 
srs disputed, and on which they had almost as many systems 
lat whilst conflicting sages placed it, some m a brutal 
of passion, and the rest in an impossible extinction of 
in unattainable knowledge, and some in imiversal doubt; 
Bible alone proclaimed God to be the supreme good of his 
dethroned the creature, to enthrone the Creator; taught 
Viffld that virtue was likeness to God, duty obedience to God, 
less union to God, now and for ever? Was this any small 
'? Will the man who celebrates, with strains of self-gratu- 
in hug^ quartos of hot-pressed paper, the resurrection of a 
from a subterranean city, or the fancied development of 
dcian radicals of some word which nobody knows* con- 
this discovery without admiration or gi*atitude? As dogs 
hunt for truffles, whether so employed or not, generally- 
noses to the ground, so is it with these minute, under- 
;|lliilDSophers: they hunt and scratch for words, till they 
tfaiags; and prate about heathen gods, till they forget there 
God in the universe. 

« omne now to notice, though very briefly, the nudn body 

WilUain's work; that romantick disquisition, in which a 

« AMD g;ravely contends that what has been called a history 

Jews is, infiu:t,a history of the refiorm of the calendar! We 

It Rglit to inform our imleamed readers, if such there be. 
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that the calendar, or diatribution of time mto years, months^ dayi) 
Sec. was not the work of a day, or of an individual; that RomuIiS) 
imagining the sun to perform his journey in 304 days, appointed 
the year to be of the same length; that Numa extended it to- 355 
days; that Julius Casar, by the assistance of tlie astronomer %(» 
genes, stretched it to the dimensions of 365 days, adding such in* 
tercalary days as appeared to him necessary ia fill up the few ad* 
ditional hours which the sun spends upon his annual journey; thdl 
in 1582, Pope Gregory XIII. finding either the sun a little out of 
his place, or the astronomers out in their calculations, proceeded 
to such rectification of the calendar as satisfies the merchants op* 
on 'change, over the whole of Europe. Now it is the adjtistmoft 
of the calendar which Sir William determines to be ty];ufied by 
the Jewish Scriptures. Joshua is " the type of the sun in tiio 
sign of the Ram;" the " Passover was instituted in memorial rf 
the transit of the equinoctial sun, from the sign of the BuUtoduit 
of the Ram or Lamb," &c. Sec. &c. To dispute such an hypodie- 
sis would really be an insult to our readers. It is eliougb tb 
say, that where a writer proposes to divest words of their natonii 
and give them an allegorical meaning, the onus /irobaneH]ieiXi!p(Wi 
him. We have a right to interpret them literally, till an insupert* 
ble objection to such interpretation be advanced, and a radoul 
scheme of allegorical interpretation produced. Now we hav6 ak 
ready given enough of Sir William's reasoning upon this poinlf 
to determine its value; but lest our readers should mistake tho 
process, we will state it in a few words. He takes, for exampk^ 
the name of a city; breaks it u\to morsels; changes letters, aoi 
places of letters, to suit his purpose; traces them up, direcdy * 
mdirectly, to radicals which have some relation to astronomy; lad 
then jumps at once to the inference, that this supposed name of s 
city is, in fact, the name of a star. Let us suppose a case. W« 
find the name of Pallas in the ancient writers, and, because th(Bf 
universally say so, rashly believe her to be a goddess worshiptf 
by the heathens. But how false is the conclusion! Is there nort 
planet called Pallas? This supposed name of a goddess, ther^fir9$ 
Is the name of a star, and Pallas had no existence but in the <yi: 
of an astronomer. Such, we assure our readers, is the read clil*! 
racter of Sir William Drununond's reasoning; though we state.it 
with delicacy, fearing the steps which the next of kin may thifc; 
proper to take with him. There is, however, something tofc» 
added upon this subject. 

Mr. D'Oyly has very truly inforn\ed us, that this scheme offe 
terpretation, so slily slipped by Sir William into the hands of !■< 
friends, as a snug discovery of his own, as some rare fruit g*tW* 
cd from the orchards of Herculaneum, or relick from the isMlt>^ 
leums of Pompeii, is by no means original. Let us go into a brief, 
history of this, which is just hinted by Mr. D'Oyly. The scheffll 
of allegorical interpretation revived, after its first birth and deirtfc 
with Origen, we believe with our countryman Collins, who^ how- 
ever, confined it mainly to the prophecies. For a tone it ttNle 
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Ske low carriages or square-toed shoes, among tlie wits and belles 
of the day; and a man could scarcely blow his nose without typi- 
ng the rise or ruin of tlie comiuon wealth. Eve 17 tiling was 
tnnafonned into the liistory of evciy tiiiiij^ but what it really was; 
Mif we were to suppose the Newgate Calendar a history of the 

els, or a tailor's bill a catalogue of constellations. But the cele- 
ted Chandler, adopting the approved practice in certain hospi- 
tals treating disorders of this class, lashed the age into their senses. 
The like spirit again showed itself among the Hutchinsoni- 
inSf but diod almost a natural death. Pere Hardouin's skepticism 
about the ancient poets, Lauder's crotchets about Milton, were 
i^ptoms of a sister disease. Then came a Mons. Gebelm, con- 
UndLog that " Romulus and Remus were mere allegorical persona- 
gesy representatives of the sun, and worshiped as such." Having 
liserted this in the first chapter, he proceeds to say in the second, 
*Dou8 avons vu dans le chapiire precedent que Romulus 6toit le 
loleil; que tout le firouvoit,'^ And the proof is this — ^" lenomde 
H m6re, celui de son pere, son frere, la mort de son frere, son 

Kipi-e Qom." There is another morsel of reasoning of this Mons. 
bcUn, whom we verily believe to be the cyfie of Sir William, 
10 precious that we cannot refuse it to our readers. '' Quirinus, 
'vom de Ronmlusjj) la traduction litcrale de Melcarthc, que portoit 
Jercuic chez les Tyriens, est u?ie autre /ircicve qu'on regardoit 
iomulus comme le soleil." Stiil more raving, if possible, than 
fae Count Gebelin, appeared Mons. Volncy, with his ''• Meditation 
if the Revolutions of Empires." The sum and substance of this 
lOtable work is predicated in the foltowing sentence: " We ac- 
Oiowledge, in one word, that all the theological doctrines, on the 
^igin of the world, on the nature of God, on the revelation of his 
Iftwt, and the appearance of his person, are nothing more than mere 
recitais of astronomical /actsy and figurative and emblemati- 
od representations du jeu dcs constellations."* With tliis pro- 
pOftition he endeavours to reconcile the systems of Moses, Zoro- 
liler, Confucius, Brama, and Christ; of which last he declares, that 
■ it consists in the allegorical worship of the sun under the caba- 

6 deal names of Chrisen, or Ycsus, or Jesus." In the tall of this 
erary comet followed a M. Dupuis, who, in a work, entitled 
^Origine de tous les Cultcs," reiterated most of the positions of 
yobey, and endeavoured to prop them up by a few more radicals 
(Hd d^vatives. Last of all, in this progression of illumin^es, ap- 
ffm Sir William Drummond, who, smit witli the same malady, 
fMsaerts most of the absurdities of Volncv, borrows most of the 
(raob of Dupuis, and adds to Uie follies of his predecessors, that of 
(pwiiinim^ to himself the discredit of much of this nonsense as his 
iinni|Whu:h, in fact, belongs to them. Far from washing his hands 
:4f Us own crimes against orthodoxy and cpmmon sense, he appro- 
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^VMoiM translate tliesc last worda^ from r real inability to give them any mmai< 
'iVBpatiUie with common bcdbc. 
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priates theirs; calls his copy an original; and displays this sort o£ 
purloined gooscquill plumage, as the proper produce of his own 
back. After this short sketch, we shall leave these km^hts-er« 
rant to settle the point of honour between them, and to enjoy thst 
cabalistick precedency which no one else will be found to conlept 
with them. 

Without detaining our readers any longer upon these « definn 
mcnta doctrinac," wc shall proceed to add a few practical conii* 
derations suggested by this work. 

In tlie first place, we cannot avoid pointing out, from the case be- l 
fore us, especially to our younger readers, the extravaj^ancies in- \ 
to which those are hurried who depart from the plain good cUi ■ 
uray of religion marked out by God himself, and trod by the wisa. 
and devout of every age. Sir William Drummond is, though noli 
a first -rate scholar, a man of a glowing imagination, of extensiva 
reading, and of singular ingenuity in bringing his knowledge ta, 
bear upon any point in question. Perhaps few writers of a metM- j 
physical cast have presented such illuminated manuscrifits to dl^.- j 
publick. All his entries upon the world of letters are in the shs^ J 
of ovations; and he drags at the wheel of his car the spoils of mtf I 
ny books, and languages, and people. But, having once detoV' I 
mined to forsake the beaten path, and to '< drive the chariot of th^rfl 
sun," behold the consequences of his temerity. We have noil 
hesitation in saying, tliat a greater mass of profound nonsense bai E 
seldom or never, in one volume, burdened the presses of our count <L 
try. Whence, tiien, is this, but that the Great Author of the Bi-X 
. bleis resolved it shall not be traduced with impunity? It is,thatas.I 
€rod, (however Sir William has condemned the passage,) ^lur«;L 
dened the heart" of the refractory monarch of Egypt, hoif. 
blinds the eyes of those monarchs in literature who oppoM.X 
their wisdom to his own. It is, that he suffers those vh^ti 
** profess to be*' eminently" wise," " to become" eminently <^ fbol^A 
ish." It is because God abandons the proud to the obliquities oCJl 
their mind, and punishes their resistance to His word, by perxmttM 
ting them to talk tlieir own nonsense. If any of our young irioidlim 
should ever for a moment be tempted to forsake the cloud of wit^A 
nesses by whom they are surrounded, and to soar upon wings ftm 
wax into the regions of original interpretation, let him see inscri*a 
bed upon a pillar, at the gate of that region, the name of the Rigbtll 
Hon. Sir William Drunmiond; inscribed, like the names on tha3 
stones in the Alps, to warn the traveller by. the fate of those wha^ 
perished upon the same spot. John Zisca's skin was made into %M 
drum, and continued to terrify his old enenues: and Sir Williailj| 
Drummond, we doubt not, will continue, (if his name survive bim^ 
selfi) to alarm the rash of all ages, and will light up a perpetual 3 
beacon on the fatal rock of scriptural innovation. :• 

But Sir William must allow us next to say a word to himseKtJ 
He arrogates to himself the rank of a phitosopher. Now, doesiiB m 
remember any philosopher, really entitled to be « so called," wha. i 
thought that a state could subsist without religion? Does he not ' 
know that Socrates deemed it necessary to uphold the popular su- 
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on, though he had tk> faith in it? That Solon, and Lycurg^s^ 
ima, all felt it essential, even by fraud, to invest their laws 
le sanctity of religion? That Livy attributed the triumphs 
le to her reverence for an oath? That Machiavel, in his in- 
ation of Livy, confirms this judgment by his own? That 
3us individuals, distinguished at once for moral virtue and 
nd learning, have rejoiced to cast their spoils at the foot of 
OSS— -to build up, out of the materials of their chosen sci- 
n altar to Jeliovahr— and to exclaim, in the glowing language 
volume so dishonoured by Sir William, ^ righteousness cx- 
a nation; yea, happy is the people who have the Lord for 
Sod?" And, knowing all this, does this bold apostate from 
^hy, as well as £uth, never ask himself what he is doingf 
he never fear, lest the hand should wither that he thus 
les out against the altar of his country? Does he never trem* 
the idea of a whole world, should they believe in him, staking 
ools, their eternal existence, upon the dictum of an almost 
f teacher? Would he allow us to address him, we should say 
William, you are too well acquainted with the errours of 
I not to have ground for suspicion that you yourself may be 
: and if you should be wrong, what flood-gates of misery are 
ideavouring to open upon your country? How are you, in that 
Jso calling down the denunciations of the Almighty on your 
ead? How are you kindling a spark which may involve a 
BC) and that through all eternity m its dreadful blaze? But do 
y, ** IVhat I believe I must speak?" Then what becomes of 
KMiesty? You are a privy-counsellor; a man who, besides 
pledged on oath, to support the religi(»i of your country; 
J no counsel to the throne which will not establish the con- 
m in church and state, m the form delivered to us by our 
31^ must have solemnly attested his sincerity, by partaking 
lymbols of the body and blood of Christ. Now, cast your 
rhere we should be glad to know no one else would cast 
upon the pages of your book. See in it an open and scur- 
attack upon the faith of your country; an invasion of all our 
n^ hopes and joys; a prostitution of the sacred vessels of 
i^le to the purposes of your indecent merriment. Is this 
nduct we should expect even from a man of truth? You think 
irid can do without religion. Is such conduct as this any 
of it? Is such honour a fair barter for religious integrity? and 
i casaist a good substitute for a Christian? There are^ two 
iriio^ even in your own department of science, demand your 
{€» Sir William Jones and Jacob Bryant. The testimony of 
IB to the Bible has been already produced, and you must be 
hMd with that of the other. You know tiiat hb ancient my- 
^ was one vast monument to the truth of religion; that he 
mroached the Scriptures like a man coming into the prc- 
: cl God; and that the writer of his epitaph deemed it the 
minadng feature of his writings, that they were ^ Exquisitae 
et recanditaC) quas non minore studio quaxo acuxnioe^ ad 
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illustrandam SS. veritatem adhibuit." These stars, alas! arc set, 
and wc regret to say, that* amidst the crowded galaxy of their 
successors in this particular sphere, few are found to shed the 
Same sacred light and heat on the temples of our country. 

Finally, we wish to observe to those who, awed by the chai]gft 
©f credulity so prodigally launched forth by the skeptical wiiten 
«t the head of the orthodox, begin to be <* ashamed of Christ aol 
him crucified** — ^that there is nothing, even in the extravagandei 
of Christian enthusiasm, which approaches the credulity of Sir W. 
Drummond, or of any deluded creature who believes a page of Jus 
book. Hear his creed put into plain English:-— ^^ I believe thita 
plain history is an allegory; that the Jews, who exist to this mo- 
ment, never existed; that all the writers who mention th6m ars 
liars; that all the monuments existing of this fabulous people, exist 
but in idea; that writings penned long before the real reform of 
the calendar, were an allegorical history of it; that abookineveif 
page condemning idolatrous worship, was a treatise upon it; tk|t 
thousands, living in the very age when, (I pretend,) these booto 
were written, lived and died to defend a false meaning of them*? 
Such is the nature of this skeptick*s credulity. But is he neftl 
incredulous P Indeed he is: and let us see what credit his geneii 
incredulity lends to his religious skepticism. His negative crerii 
may be conceived to run thus: — ^^ I do not believe that my ovii 
body, or any other body, or any other mind, or my own. mmdy ^ 
any but thb precise moment; or my pen, or my ink, or God, or 
the universe, or any thing in the heavens above, or the earth bo^ 
neath, or in the water under the earth, exists." Shall we woi)dQ% 
then, if he adds yet one more article to his creed? *' I do not bl^, 
lieve in the authenticity of the Jewish Scriptures." 

We cannot conclude without returning our thanks to Mr. D'Ofl^ 
for his successful refutation of this scandalous production. It 
we believe, his first offering to the publick since the dignity 
*' Christian Advocate to the University of Cambridge" was 
ferred upon him. We trust, that, in virtue of his high coi 
sion, he will persist-, under God, in the good work he has 
that he will feel his duties to extend beyond the defence of j 
outworks of the temple; and that he will not only guard its 
but also watch over the fires on its altar. It will little benefit 
that the walls stand, if the lamps are gone out; tliat the priest 
mains, if the ark is departed; that the pillars are unshaken, if 
glory of the Lord shine no longer upon them. It has always 
affected us, when we have been obliged to draw the sword i 
any of his predecessors. It is, thank God, now in its sheath; 
we shall never unsheath it, unless the Christian Advocate, wl 
we have no reason to anticipate, should betray tlie cause he is 
pledged to defend How much rather should we fight under 
shield, and sharpen our puny arrows at his forge; march i 
him under the standard of the Cross; conquer with Mm and en 
true soldier of Christ; and, at length, through Divine mercytw. 
down with all the company of the saints and martyrs •£ ChrifidM 
itp> at the right hand of the throne of God. ' 1 
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Htcaurses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of 
Atonement and Sacrijice; and on the principal Arguments ad- 
vanced^ and the Mode of Reasoning employed^ by the Oppo- 
ntnta of those Doctrines^ as held by the Established Church. 
With an Appendix^ containing some Strictures on Mr. Bel- 
. ihanfs Account of the Unitarian Scheme^ in his Review of Mr. 
Wtlherforce^s Treatise. By William Magee, D. D. Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College^ and professor of Mathematicks in 
the University of Dublin. 2d and ^d Editions^ with Additions. 

IN our Review for May 1802, vol. xix. p. 501, we gave an ac- 
Mit of the first edition of this most important work. Totally 
kMmiected and unacquainted, at that time, with the learned au- 
loT) we remember to have felt a peculiar anxiety to make known 
bthepabiick on this side of the water, as early as possible, a 
Mbrinance of such singular merit, and to recommend it in 
p ttrongest terms to the careful perusal and diligent study of 
PlVny seaious and enlightened Christian. Elaborate as most of 
ke criticisms are, which it contains, we could not indeed expect 
ktobe generally, or rather universally read; but we confess that 
^ feh a lively hope, and even ventured to prognosticate, that in 
Hveiy long space of time, it would become a book of standard 
Ihbence with biblical scholars and criticks; and we are happy to 
Kok) that events have realized this hope and this prediction. 
fte name of MAGEE now appears in almost every theological 
IM9 that pretends to treat of the great doctrines herein elucida- 
M and vindicated, and has undoubtedly acquired a credit and au- 
hiity that must, we think, be highly gratifying to that very re- 
kecbible and learned divine. 
^'fii consequence of repeated applications from his bookseller, a 

El edition of this work was committed to tlie pi^ss, by the 
fin the year 1807, though, owing to the multiplicity of his 
nick labours and occupations, its publication was delayed till 
iP9. This second edition wa$ speedily followed by a third, which, 
bi|^ pablishcd only in the present year, was sent to the press 
M8tO. To both these editions much matter of very great im- 
Iptaice has been added; and we now therefore consider it to be 
ipidDly} to solicit the attention of our readers afresh to the work 

rsral, as one, with which no person, pretending to a know- 
of Christianity, as the religion of the bible, and at all com- 
MMt to engage in such studies, should be unacquainted. Its 
Mtis established; its character fixed; and we can certainly have 
itfB'Blore to do, than to make known its contents, for the ad van- 
In of those, whose attention may not hitherto, from circumstance^ 
EVmms kinds, have been particularly directed to it. 
ISbf^gn^X object ef the work, generally speaking, is well ex- 
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pressed in the title page. It is designed to clear np, in vntf 
possible manner, but most particularly in the way of argumrali 
and criticisms on the original language of Scripture, both in tte 
Old and New Testaments, the great doctrines of atonkmkkt ani 
SACRIFICE, and to consider <' the arguments advanced, and SMde 
of reasoning employed, by the opponents of those doctrinei, » 
held by the Established Church." The form, or rather anrange 
ment of the work, still continues, for the most part, the same it 
was adopted in the first edition of 1801. At the coiumencemot 
we have the two Discourses, delivered by the learned Profcttor 
before the University of Dublin, in the years 1798, 1799, fi^bwed 
by many truly curious and valuable notes of reference andillustn- 
tion; and many important Dissertations, on almost eveiy peiot 
connected with the subject. In these, the arguments, systems, 
and criticisms of some of the most eminent writers on bodi sides 
of the question, are discussed with infinite care and labour, mi 
the whole very fairly and candidly left to the judgment and ^ 
cision of every impartial and unprejudiced scholar. 

Referring our readers to the volume of our Review before «• 
ted, for our account of the first edition, we shall endeavour, ll 
briefly as we can, to notice the improvements and additions niad| 
in those more immediately before us. And first, in both the fad^ 
ter editions, the tj^pographical improvements are consideraHSi 
The second much superiour to the first, in the adoption of a faurgtf 
type for the notes. The third is still printed in a clearer character 
than the second, and on paper of a superiour quality; and, coni^ 
dering the nature of the work, every edition may be approfpl 
and admired for its accuracy. A very important improvement tM 
in the two latter editions, is to be noticed, in the addition of (fit- 
tinct titles to the several notes ard dissertations, and a table d 
contents prefixed to each, conformable to these heads or titkft 
Of the great utility of these titles, and of the table of contents, M 
reader perhaps will be better able to judge, from the foUovnH; 
view of both. In the first edition, the first note is introdnoei 
with a simple reference to the page of the discourse, audits aj^N^ 
priate number: in the other editions, it has the following runaiii|! 
titie, "On the pre-existence of Christ, and the species of arp»; 
ments by which this article of the Christian Doctrine has bemj 
•pposed;"— by this slight alteration the notes are marked as thif J 
should be, rather as distinct dissertations on special points; aiiddil|^ 
attention of the reader is more immediately drawn to the paf^CH ' 
lar topick under discussion. The table of contents also, by mett$l 
of this improvement, sets forth at once, to the view of the reukt^. 
a complete summary of all the valuable matter contained in wt 
book; the importance of which may easily be judged frmn t faf 
only of the titles as they at present stand—- '*' 

** No. I. On the Pre-existence of Christ, and the species of argamentB liy lAHf 
this article of the Christian Doctrine has been opposed. h 

<< No. II. Unitarian ObjectiociS to the reUgioua obfervanceofttateddof^* 
*' No. in. On the Importance of the Doctrine of Redemptioit. . 

** No. ly. P«rdQfii not neceisssriig consequent apaa Bedemption. ' ^ 

m 

I 

i 
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V. Thoienae entertainiil by Mmikind oTtLunufura/iueffieacTaf Bepcu. 
rnlfrom the HiitiH-y li' //utHmi Sacrijcei, 

VI. On the mullipliea tperatim of Uiu IKvhie Acu. 
Vn. DebdcdreatiiuiiigiiiiuinccdinCHtrbH. 

fUl. On the CiKiwteiiuv ol'J'rager- with Uic iSvint inmiaiMUtij. 

Z. On the grautiag of ihe ihtanffargiveiuitt tlirough * -MediataT or In- 

L On UxntntiKRor lUcionalTliMcntPn. 

[I. Ou the diMinotiou betweiiii Uhitaiii*!.-! and SociBIix's. 

m. Oti the Cormiitioii urMuiL'.niiftii-ii/ iiulc. 

an. On the BBtTtpntealtttum at tlie Duulriiu: ofalttumml bj Vaitari- 

□V. On Ihe dUre^cl of Scrlfitwt nuiiifiM^I W Uniturian Writen. 

[T. On the lieatlKtt HatimM bJ merit cnlrrtiiui-J in Viiiluiiutu 

EVl. UnDn. Johh T<.rLi.H's Seliemi: of AUmcm^'nt 

IVa. T\ta AneXTmi: of AluTKmatt fi^teiy charged v'«h the prenirantion 

MM^ fll' Cbii^t'i death . 

;Vllt Oa tlie mo'Ieofiiaiofiiiie whereby the StiSciencyofroodvaki 

tdiiieum is Utcmr>t('d tu be liot'^nded Ei'om S<:ri[itiii-e. 

ax. The wwit of ditcorerable cmnexim between Ilie meant ind the 

happlitt to every ScAeuw ofAlmiemeTil. 

:s. On ihe ScriiJluiti Phfsm; of mu- being recmdle^ Id God." hjs. l«^ 

I the Reader considers the importance of those articles 
lich are here euunierated, and is told, that on the whole 
)unt in the 2d and 3d editions to more than seventy, inde- 
of the Appendix, now also enriched with many very 
ind curious notes, he may be able in some degree to ap- 
the value of the learned Profesaoi-'s labours, thus coiuniu- 
» the publick. 

:8 the table of contents, which stands at the beginning of 
k, there arc subjoined at the end a copious index of the 
1 matters discussed — an index of texU, and a XJst of the 
nniltcd. 

are been the more particular in noticing these parta of 
^ aa auxiliary tu the researches of the student, because 
happened to iiear the Professor's arrangement of hia 
ueiliiHied; and have tlierefore been led to consider it the 
tnrely; and we must confess, tliat the result of our own 
IS LB, much more in favour of the present arrangement 
inst it; without it wc are almost at a loss to know whether 
admit of any otlier improvement in future cdiutms, (which 
idy called for,) than the incorporation of such notes, as 
' course be taken into the text, wheoever the book shall 
:»• raider such circumstances as to admit of it; for every 
[^quunted with such writings must know htnv additional 
ill accumulate in the hands of an author, even while his 
pasung through the press, and how irresistibly he will be 
d by thia cireumatauce to add note upon note, though it 
:tiinly ahrays bo dcsii-abic to avoid such accumulation as 
poHible. Had notthc present workbcen likely to descend 
ity, as a standard book of refermee, our ideas might have 
ntatt in regard to the arrangement; but considering it as 
I havinga view to the great multiplicity of topicks, scve- 
uased by the learned Professor, we think the apparent 
ohcTBDcy, cornpenuted by the present kmogemcnt under 
l^fTo. I. T 
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distinct heads, cdded by the tables and indices noticed above. T^ir 
very arrangement has rather enabled the learned author to go te^ 
yond the limite of his title page, and to treat of subjects^ wIucIh 
though not immediately connected with the Doctrine of Atoqt- 
incnt, are certiunly very curious, and upon whicli wc are^ tni§ 
happy to have, as upon other points, his thoughts and opiimmi 
but of which perhaps we should have been deprived for eyeri bai 
it not been for die fcicilities afforded him by the method adflplei 
We doubt not, however, but that before another editicm ifad 
appear, the learned Professor will himself re-consider this matter 
and if this arrangement should appear really capable of improfS* 
ment, willingly adopt any steps towards it that may be pobtel 
out; for ourselves we must repeat, that we are contented withthi 
•work as it is, always taking into account that we regard it in grett 
incasure as a book of reference. 

In an advertisement prefixed to the third edition, Dr. Maon 
has given an account of the additions made to tiie work in m 
particular impression. He has not so immediately pointed odt 
-what was added in the second edition. We shall give some aeooidl 
of both. 

The principal additions in the id edition occur in numbeiSTA 

Tin. IX. XII. XXXIV. XXXV. XL. XLII. XLVIII. LXVII. LXX. LZXi 
2.XXIV. ' • . ^ 

It is impossible for us to enter far into the merits of these aeii!i 
ral additions. They are all of them of great importance; tbeinoM 
noticeable perhaps are those that occur in No. xii. " On th© 
conniptions of Man's natural State." No. xxxv. " On the PasiOf 
ver being a Sacrifice." No. xl. " On the Antiquity of the Booh 
of Job, and objections thereto." No. xlii. '^ On the HeatlMi 
corruption of tlie Divine institution of Sacrifice.** No. XLVUft 
^<On the supposition that the Mosaick Sacrifices originated in h 
invention." No. lxx. " On the disproportion between the e 
of the Mosaick and the Christian Sacrifices." No. lxxi. ^ Oi 
the correspondence between the Sacrificial language of the OM 
Testament and that employed in the New to describe Rede: 
by the death of Christ" And in No. lxxiv. " On the 
import of the Mosaick Scriptures." In the additions to No. 
the learned author reprobates in strong terms the tenets of-ti|| 
modem Methodists, with respect particularly ^ to mirac 
impulses'* and ^ sinless perfection," so insisted upon in 
writings of Whitefield and Wesley. Whatever might be the 
ginal purity, and amiable tendency, of the motives, by which tfai 
two heads of the methodistical party were actuated when they ' 
separated from the church, there can be little doubt, that in a 
time they fell into that rant of languaee, and h3rperboUcal 
"Which has served to turn the heads of many of their foUovenif 
Attempts are often made to give an unexceptionable turn to tltfi§ 
expressions, and to lower their pretensions greatiy, but as fitr tlG 
language can be considered as the vehicle of thought^ and thouM 
1^ tbe exprewou of the feelings of the soul, we must be juaUfeiT 
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ooDcIuding^, that the assumpiions of Methodism arc of the bold* 
character; that tncy tend to encourage ths m&st dangerous uui 
erroneous sentiments, by a representation of the btatc of Human 
nture, and the condition of the race of man, very different, as well 
Inni the actual state of things, as from the deciar::tlons of Scrip- 
toe. Dr. Magee is careful to refer to tlieir own writings in con- 
Imation of all that he alleges against them; and in cliis i;eis ex- 
ttemeiy wise, for we have no means of judging of tliem,but from 
\*at they say, and what tlicy write. The great question is, do 
Ihefmean what they express, or do they intend to be understood, 
M Mfing one thing and meaning another. Some of their defences 
mnld ahnost lead us to suppose that the latter was actually the 



The additions to No. xxxv. consist principally of a long ncjte, 
(tiken mto the text in the 3d edition,) on the true import of the 
Hebrew term which we render Passover. Dr. Magee cites with 
food effect Joae/i/iusj Phiio^ Aguila^ and Jerome^ to show, that 
icoDiding to the ancient version, nothing can be more correct than 
fte English term Passover, It seems, however, that Vitrlnga and 
^^vthy Da: he and RosenmuUer^ some of the most eminent of 
Modern conmientators questioned the propriety of the English 
krm. The two latter having founded their objection oij the dif- 
fcrent sense of the correspondent term in jlrabicky Dr. Magee 
ibjects to their principle, and proposes a sort of canon upon thi9 
h^dy which we shall transcribe — 




dravn from die kindred dulccts ouglit to be admiued only in the 
ronU M Are iii themselves t£ doubtful &igtufic&iM)Df receiving ito iflut' 
Mn cither from comspondtng passages or from eai'lv versioun. Very ditHrrent 
B tte CMC in question. > ot only, as ve liavc seen, do some of tlie earliest and most 
^■|Ttmr truisUlon ascribe to it the sense already stated, bat several passages of 
h^Cnre JQidJ^' that tense by a corresponding use of the verb iroui which the word 
^•* ' ^ This will appear by consdering the several verses of the l^ith Ch. of 
whieh the institution of the Passover is prescind, and the reason of its 
. bj that term expressly assigned." 

The Professor proceeds to this investigation, and after many re- 
iKBoes to prove his point, he is brought to a citation from Rabbi 
IcL'Jtrchi adduced by Dr. Geddes; which naturally leads him to 
the strange term adopted by the latter, of Skifi-offeringy 
he admits to come nearly up to the true idea of the term, 
it not so devoid of all taste and decorum, as to be nearly ludi- 
^insi in comparison with the more sober and chaste term of 
i%M9per. The learned author pursues this uiquiry further than 
llB.CHi IbUow him, making many acute remarks and observations 
lift cfiticks and writers of the highest eminence. We shall say 
lllbde here upon the additions to No. xl. because in the 3d 
■UoD we shall find it in a different place, and shall therefore re- 
Hnc our remarks upon it, till we meet witli it there. No. xlii. 
1^ ve believe, almost entirely additional. In the new matter added 
lire the Dr. introduces Mr. Bryant's very curious account of thes 
fL^ Mkian offering of the most dearly-beloved of their offsprings 
If eves 9f opergency, attepdcd with suf })i circuznat«nces> ^ in the 
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estimation of that respected author appeared to be strongiy tTpiol 

of t.^c Christian Sacrifice. Dr. Maget is inclined to differ mi 

Mr. Biyant in assigning the origin of tliis rite to a tradilioB^e* 

Bcending through the race oi Kmu; he professes to be ** rttlicr 

disposed to think, that this sacrifice of tlie Phoroicians, grewort 

of the intended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham^ to which the cW 

cumstances of the history seem to correspond in many particahfib* 

In the addition to No. xlviii . we have an admirable exposure tf 

the absur^ comments of Dr. Geddcs on the Mosaick LaW) till 

witli great judgment, and admirable effect, Dr. Priestley is calM 

in to answer him. Dr. Geddes contends, that it is so obviout M 

Moses borrowed his rites from the Egyptians, and only adaptel 

them to the Jewish people, that it no longer remains ^ a c^ueidM 

among the learned;"— but says Dr. Priestley, whoeTCP can mdalp 

such a suspicion, can ^^ never have compared those rights together^ 

and Dr. Priestley had undoubtedly the advantage in the argumeit 

— -^< I could not resist," says Dr. Magee, "the opportumty of efli» 

fronting him," (Dr. G.) with a brother critick, equally renwfdl 

from the trammels of received opinions, and emudly intrepid i 

exercising the right of free inquiry, in the fece of whatever uufb' 

quences might result— wAen Greek meets Greek, The moit Wk 

portant matter, however, in this citation of Dr. Priestley, is the if 

table circumstance that the Doctor here soiswers even hinmt 

Dr. Magee particularly remarks a circumstance, with which ^ 

have ourselves been struck in the perusal of Dr. Ps late work% 

namely, that he approached much nearer to orthodoxy in his lattf 

days. His <^ notes on all the books of Scripture;" (a posthunMMI 

work,} and his " Dissertation on the originality and supeijoir 

excellence of the Mosaick Institutions," bearing very imporu4 

testimonies to the divine mission and sacred authority of the Ji^^^^ 

legislator. 

The additions to No. lxvii. are not very considerable inq 

ty of matter, but curious as tending to confirm the renderi 

Gen. iV. 7, adopted by the learned professor in his sennoi^ 

proposed by Lightfoot^ approved by Kennicott and Pilkmgtim^ 

very much supported by the renderings of Tiprom^ and Theodoi 

Dr. M. notices an oversight, (if it really were so,) of Dr. Ge< 

in regard to that anomalous connexion of a feminine noun rw 

a masculine adjunct jyai on which the construction of the 

in the way proposed by lAghtfoot materially depends. Dr. 

would insist upon it that there are no authorities for comn 

the noun in its ordinary sense of Sin^ with a masculine adj 

nor yet even in the sense of Sin-offering ^ but Dr. Magee has 

• pressly proved the contrary in regard to the latter^ and shown 

in fact the masculine adjunct expressly tends to demonstrate 

the term nwsn is here to be taken in the sense of a Siti'Offeringt W 

cites to this end £xod. xxix. 14. Levit. iv. 21, 34. v. 9. and oCh|f' 

places, in Levit. whence the masculine pronoun is used insteai-^l 

tlie feminine. To vindicate and establish the readii^ piupwc^i 

■, .r" 
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the learned Professor in this note, ofTers the following elucidation 
•f die passage. 

« The principal difRculty attending the translation of the verse in question, (Gen. 

ir.7.) bu arisen from the apparent want of connexion between the coiicluiling clauso 

md liKMe which go bcfoi'e. If, however, the context be well conbitlereci, tlie coii- 

idion becomes clear and conviudng. Of Cain, who was filled with rage at the pi-c- 

ftreace given to lus brother Abel by the acception of fu'a sactifice whilst his own was 

lONled, Jehovali demauds Uie reason of his anger: ** If thou docBtwell^ (says he,) 

mhthninot be accepted?" or rather as the inai*gin of our Bible reads, slialtthou 

Mt htTc tlie ea-cellency or exaliulion, above tliy brother, which thou coneeivest 

ttbelouj; to thy hirUi-right? *• UJidif tliou doett not-ofell, a Sin-offering;' lieth at thy 

^trjfioSr" to make thedue reconcibation, and restore thee to the station which thou 

iMloit k^ thy niiscoiKluut So that in evei'}* way it de^iends upon tM self, that thy 

kaihiT shall he rendi^red tuhject wito tfiee, and that thou s/ialt luive the tuperiority 

tKriim. This meaning naturally and spontinieously flows from the literal renricr- 

hgof the passage as it stands connected. ^Ind the Lord said unto Cidn tcherrfore 

trt Aim "wrathf &c. (with thy bix>rherr) is there not, Ifthoudoest roeH, exaltation; 

ttdiftkou doeat not welly a Sin-oijfering lijinff at thtj diov? and thus he may become 

tiAjKt to thee, and thou nutyest have the dirimniuiiover him. It is apprehen^ied that 

^kt lUch is an exact translation nf tlie original, aflbrds in the view of the alK>ve pa- 

e, a clear, consistent, and satisfactory sense, of a part of Scripture which has 

I caused much trouble to interpreters." 



An ingenious attempt is made also in tliis No. to account for 
the extraordinaiy rendering of the lxx, though the Professor 
tUnD no higher credit for his proposed construction and arrange- 
ment of the passage, for tliis end, than that "it is to be considered 
•fter all as rather possible than actual." We cannot, however, here 
find room for the Doctor's solution of the difficulty. 

No. LXX. is almost entirely new, "on the disproportion between 
tlie effects of the Mosaick and Christian Sacrifices," and it is ex- 
titmely important; showing the false conclusions drawn by F, So' 
Hmi9 and Crelliua^ from their own views of the two systems, as de- 
icribed by the apostle to the Hebrews. Those tvvo fathers of the 
ftodnian School having clearly agreed with Grotius in the three 
blowing principles: " 1 . That the expiation wrought by the sa- 
tiifices under the law, were typical of that efi'ccted by the death of 
'Christ. 2. That in every type there must be something of the 
hme greneral nature witli that wluch is contained in the things 
^f^ed: and 3. That combined with this general correspondence 
"feehreen the type and the thing prefigured, there should exist 
Ifttt disproportion which might be expected between tlie shadow 

fcthe substance." These principles. Dr. M. shows, both F. 
nus and Crellius admitted; but differed from Grotius in the 
fifplication. His o^vn exposition of matters is brief, but excellent; 
|Ke plainly shows, that the Jewish sacrifices were not merely and 
tWelv typical, but had a real efficacy suited and proportioned to 
"ihe ospensation to which they belonged: in their way they were 
^flmplete and effectual, tliough at the same time introductory and 
"Wmci vient to other and more important objects. 
^' l%e additions to No. lxxi. are veiy considerable in quantity, 
Itod very valuable in point of matter. It is impossible for us to 
"• justice to the many curious and able remarks of the author, 
ID the various topicks handled in this Dissertation. It is full of 
.-^idngy and extremely interesting. The title of the Number is. 
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** On the Corre»poiKlencf; between the Sacriftciai Latigusige ol the 
Old Tefttaiiient, and tiiat eitipioyed in the New, to detcribe Re> 
demption by the Death of CiiriKt." On tliis subject the letraed 
author iias been induced to enter into an investi^j^tionof uuguhr 
iini)ortaiice and great curirMity) nameiy, the probable relation exiiC' 
ing between the primitive reli^^ion of the world, and the pign 
mythologies. lie enters ably into the subject, by a judicioui co^ 
rection of the learned TiilotKon, for whose character and talents he 
expresses the hi};iiest consideration and veneration^ but who UB- 
doubtc'tly fcii into an en-our, upon tliis hea<!, of great consequence; 
an errour countenanced by other great names, but which is, never- 
thetess, without any support either in Scripture or reason. If the 
Jewisli sacniices and Christian atonement were but accommodi- 
tioiiH to a human hivcntion, tiie Bible loses much of its clmncteff 
even the attributes of tlie Almighty are lowered and debased, ml 
we must give up the very history of the beginning of things, if 
related by the great Jewish legislator. Natural religion was not 
the commencement of thhigs. Hevelation lx:gan all the comnn* 
nications between the D(;ity and man; tlie Pagan systems weie 
corruptions of a primitive revelation, and not revelation the imiti' 
tor of Gentilism. Sacrifices were in the very first order of thingl 
after the fall, aiidtliey were typical, emblematical, introductory tl 
the great Christian propitiation; and the heathen sacriSces, tsA 
beatlien mytliologies, were so many departures from, and conv^ 
tions of, tlie true revealed religiotu This is a question of very ni- 
terial consecjuence, especially in these days, when the atooeineD^ 
by the death of Christ, is liable to \)c misunderstood, and evende^ 
uied, and tlie connexion between tlie New and Old Tcstameiv 
«n tills great (joint under-rated, misrepresented, and abused. The " 
question is uitrinsically connected with the Professor's main sul^' 
ject; and thougli it has led him uito a wide field, and occafttonei 
great additions, there is perhaps no part of his work less oat or 
place, than the view here taken of tlie real histories and bearingiQ 
(if we may so speak,) of revelation and natural religion. It 
ever be a curious subject. Writers of tlie first eminencet 
higliest literary fame, have found or made this a stumbling-block 
in tlie way of tlieir researches, tiieir reasonings, and specuhukfl^^ 
their criticisms, their view of scriptural, philosophical, and 
rical truths. Dr. Magee is able to cope with the greatest ol 
ivriters; and, both in learning and temper, particularly com[ 
10 weigh the merits of their respective opinions, which he does ilk 
tills number of liis disciuisitions, in a style and maimer most i 
resting and most instructive. It can scarcely be unknown to Hi 
wf our readers, how much the late discoveries in India have reiH 
ved all the (|ucstions auid speculations relating to the true antk|lli9 
and precedency, (if we may so say,) of the Jewish ScriptureSi M 
upon these |x>ints Dr. Magee is particukrly learned and able; wt 
we apprehend, no pail of his book will lie read with more avidiqr' 
It is easy to introduce extracts from a work, tlie style and 
of which require chiefly to be made known; but it k ' 
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Ung with tlic readers to transcribe only a few passages for hid 
ptnisal* of a work, of which^ if he be competent to read and relish 
a piut, he ought, on all accounts, speedily to make himself master 
a the whole. Even from this long number, we have found it 
almost impossible to select any one part more important than 
others, or wliich might, with justice to the author, be severed 
^om the context. A very long note on lord Boiingbroke, uitro- 
Sliced uito this number of the 3d edition, is properly and judi- 
msiy thrown into another lorm in the tliird. 

We have lastly to notice the additions to No. lxxiv. of the pre* 

lot edition. We must coni'ess, that they are principally directed 

ipiDSt a modem and contemporary writer of name and eminence, 

MwhoscT conduct has ever appeared to us most questionable and 

IBOit extraordinary; we mean the Revtrtnd Robert FcUowes, (if 

}t do not disdain and discard, as many of his brethren do, the title 

whave prefixed to his name.) Of Mr. F's talents we have never 

Membied our opinion; he is an able and agreeable writer upon 

CMSpiB topicks. His learnings his judgment^ liis discretion^ and, 

(ie could almost add,} some more important qualities, we feel 

OQnelyes obliged to question. His private character we respect 

^^KKk the testimony of those who know him, and have borne wit- 

|iis to it; but he iias undoubtedly assumed a publick character, 

Much is of courae most prominent and most exposed to animad- 

VersioD; and this we must declare, it is utterly impossible for us 

to approve. Dr. Magee has taken him in hand: he is a powerful^ 

lild, we think, a most victorious antagonist! And we confess, feel- 

1^ as we ever have done, with regard to the inconsistent, anoma- 

IpBSt suspicious conduct of Mr. F., we think it very fortunate, that 

le has fallen under the lash of the Professor's animadversion. The 

ItlptDr has detected, and here exposed, in a very forcible manner, 

^strange inconsistencies and contradictions to be found in Mr. 

Y% writings. 

^,8eifly/' says he, (with no slight feeling of concern and indignationj^^ "it were 
wifi metnB unadvisable, that u writer, (not excepting eren a teacher oftheology,) 
[hMtafce acme little pains to know what his own opinions were, before he propo- 
litt«m for the instinictlon of the publick." 

is; And again: 

^flne^, he should have endeavoured to form at least a connf^en/ set of opiniooSk 
■Ml he auempted to obtrude them on the publick; and more pardcularly before 
VfCifcared to ny in the face of the whole Christian world, by an open rejection of 
Mrflhr most important portions of inspired Scripture. Humility, however, is not 
|P|tf Ike weaknetaea of this writer; and certainly knowledge is not hJa forte, 

*^Bl reference to Mr. F's extraordinary conduct in continuing a 
^■^'" ' of the Established Church, while he holds opinions dia- 
ily opposite to her creeds and articles, he says, with great 




yiit k indeed leareely conceivable, how a person, in the possession of a sane under* 
pilfc^ etn reeoneile to himself subscription to the Articles of the Church, and re- 
■ibn of the doctrines which those Articles define." 

\ Terr judicious remark is also introduced, in regard to the 
Article, under which these casuistical mmistera would se^ 
dtelttr* 
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<* To say, as this author does, that the Vlth Article, in pronouiMing that mduaf 
11 to be reoeived as an article of faith, which b not founded in holy writ, Bon^Bei t 
dbpcnsation from the obligation of the rest, is to make as short work with the Aiti* 
dea of the Church, as he has already made with the canon of Scripture.'*— ^ IK 
lo a person not desirous of escaping from the obligations of a solemn engagemeatiit 
vouM luiturally ,0Gcur, that the Church, in propounding certain articles of belief, eoaU 
never liare acted so absurdly, as to superadd to these one paramount article, vMck 
was to do away the obfigation of all tl>e rest. On the contrary, he would neecsMlf 
reason thus: that, whilst certain doctrines are proposed as artieles of faith, and itis it 
the same time declared, that none sure tu be received as such, which are not founded 
on the authority of Scripture, it is clearly ihtended to be conveyed, that theartida 
proposed are founded upon that autliority, and to be received as artieles of faith, bf 
those anfy, who conceive them to he so founded.**— •« Juravi Un^rud, meniem 9^ 
ratamgero^ adds the Professor, *' is a sentiment which has seldom been so opolf 
.mvowed as by this gentleman;" — and yet, ** this is the gentleman who rescues die 
lidiole of Christianity into moraUty.** 

This is far from saying too much upon a point which has lately 
been forced upon our attention by the strange conduct of others 
besides Mr. F., few indeed in number, but those supported by 
many partisans out of the Church; who, if they can recondk 
their opinions in any manner to the strict laws of honour, plain- 
dealing, and integrity, it must unquestionably be by some such , 
erroneous reasoning as is above described; reasoning, however, so 
glaringly erroneous, as to be scarcely distinguishable from the 
most inveterate pervei'seness. We shall not pursue the Profes- 
sor's remarks upon Mr. F. further, for this particular reason, that 
what we have said above, we had introduced because it happened 
to express the exact sentiments of our minds; and we had written | 
it before we were aware that we were ourselves to be brought in ^ 
as parties to the cause. We are proud and happy to find, that \ 
our own strictures upon Mr. F. in times past, have appeared highly ■ 
justifiable in the eyes of the learned Professor; and have even in- -, 
duced him to take our part against a champion in the cause, whose 
general fame and celebrity is such, that whatever he may lose IQ^ 
tiiis particular contest, he will retain enough to comn^and the ad»i 
miration of every scholar, and the good will and good wishes of^ 
every private friend and acquaintance. The motive of the Pro**! 
fessor's hostility and attack, is set forth in tlie following dignified^ 
and feelmg terms. 

<< In truth, mischicTous as are the publications of Mr. Felloxves, I should Wt 
have thought it necessary to animadvert upon them in this place, but that the ebr 
^uent eulogies of Dr. Pai^, jcMued to the wi'iters presenting liim to the publ^T 
as a clergyman of tlie establishment, might, by thi-owing young readers cm (hdl^ 
guard as to the true character and object of his nt orks, expose them to be misled, If 
the false lights of a treacherous ffuide. To such readi^rs, the satis eloguentia Ufjjt 
entUeparum of the author, is imponiig; the specious gloss of liberality and beoefl* 
lence, which his writings wcai*, is attractive; the clussick authority of hb spleadP 
panegyrist, is commanding: and as it was for readers of this description, espediljr 
ror students of divinity intended for holy orders, that the present work was origBmly^ 
designed, it naturally falls witliiii its province to endeavour to secure them agHiiiB 
such snares, when calculated to entrap ihem into false notions of their duties ujm^ 
fessors of a Christian faith, or of their engagements as members of a national Gke^ 

We have now touched upon some of the principal additiou tp 
the notes and disquisitions in the second edition; but much rrmtinij 
9f which it has been quite out of eur power te take any 
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ftnd wc cannot blit foel dissatisfied at the scanty account Ve have 
b^cn able to give of tlic Professor's labours. We trust, however, 
"tiiat our readers will examine matters for tiiemselvcs, it being far 
from our intention to give such an account of tiie work, if it were 
^possible, as should in any degree prevent, or render superfluous^ 
ithe perusal of the book itself. 

• In regard to the second edition then, we have little further to 
remark, except that the Appendix also has been considerably 
enriched with additional notes, in some of which the learned Pro-* 
&BBor indulges himself in a strain of pleasantry and humour on 
Mr. Belsham's Mttafihysicka^ which is highly amusing. There 
18 a very impoitant note also added on " Tiie Improved Version of 
the New Testament,** put forth by the Unitarians, a short time 
only before the publication of this edition; but as more is said 
Upon it in the thii'd edition, we shall reserve our notice of this part 
jbf the work, till we meet with it there: and sliali immediately 
^frocced to give a general account, as far as we are able, of tlic 
! west improvements of this valuable work« 

In tlic case of the third edition, the author has himself pointed 
out the most material and considcrabhr improvements, in au auver- 
tkement prefixed, which is to the following effect. 

U< * Ir the edition now g^ven totlie publick, additional mtitUT, ^»Inc1l, it is hoped, 
»lptor beMDV tome additional value, has been iutroiliiced; uiKi u lew uiiuii<^-. ««, (concei- 
.fM to be improTemcnts,) in form and arraiigcniKnt, have been adopted. The priuci- 
■ri edditiODS wiU be found in Numbers vii, viii, xii, XiV, x>i;, xvTii, yxx, 
WI».XLlly Liii, Lxv, i.\iT, and its Postscript, and in the lii^tt fort} pa{>;es of the 
yippendU. The index of mattera, and list of books, are likewJHe eiilur(>;ed, and a 
■Jtfw hnAtxof texts is introduced. l)he Syriack quotations aix' printed in tlidr pi'oper 
QEnbteri whieh could not be done in tlie former editions for want of a Sytiuck 1 vne." 

i'A The advertisement notices also the alterations of arrangement, 
.; but the above is sufHcient to give a general view of the prin- 
impvpvements of the tliird edition: of which improvements, 
fwUlnot be in our power to notice many. We must still refer 
readers to the work itself: we shall only seek to give such a 
qf &re as may serve to quicken the appetite of every scholar 
theologian. In the notes to No. xix, we have much tliat i» 
ff and of great importance at this period, on the tenets of tlie 
lodists, as they are to be collected from the writings and con-* 
of Mr. Wesley. The general subject of the notes, and drift 
Elhe Professor's remarks, may be collected from Uie title of the 
r, viz. ** On the Corruption of Man's Natural State." Itia 
llv fit that the precise tenets of these Separatists should be 
jmown and imderstood, more especially as they profess to 
tthe established Liturgy, while they countenance such changes 
idlationS) both of that and the articles, that the pretence de- 
to be exposed and made known. We cannot Iwre tran« 
■M the exact amount of these alterations, or state their neces- 
pfbct upon the doctrinal parts of the creed of these teachers, 
pat reter to the book in this as in most other instances. The 
rhp^ 1b ^e coiv^lusiony however, of Dr. M's inquiries. 
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tbePnifeMor, "Iliinot ilill wonderful thM the Wcik'isn Mrthoili 
«U about erery other. Mr. Weiley biHf nji, npon tl-ie subj*-EtofiIoelrinea, *■■ *il 
aDtqnaml with vou aboat ang Qpadm: Iximv them tnie orfiiUe.'" { Third afftaf, 
p. ISI.) Id aDOlher place he «iufeaKi, "Tbe pMntiwccliictlv iniialed upon were, 
that OrOodoij, or right iifiniont,a itbeiti teirileiidcr psrtnf religion, i/il cat 
' h alUwtd ItieoHS pari efil at oZf .'.'"— Thu, it miut b<^ mtmilted, is ai, eiMlkil 
«i^peditBt for adding to thenumbenof tlie aeeu a perfr;'et indiifcrencc abmii dcc- 
tnuei, and a Kiting pertuaaion, that tbe divuie Ctioor It tccureil, «hile tbe finEj'iif 
eaoh IndiTidail i> counted to him for Eiiilh, are uicb reciiituDt'iidaiioiia of an} form if 
reWginii, ai ean toareel; be reuted: but what can be more mlicliii^ loiu than aD iLa! 
wfcat more deatractiie nf true Religion^' ' 

A long note, added to No. xxvii, is highly creditable to the fcel- 
iogs of the worthy author. He espouses the cause, and supports 
the merit and fame of his countryman, Dr. .Lf/aiirf, against his twi 
Qdtred antagonists, Warburton and Hurd, with becoming Ecal; 
KoA w? must say, that we sincerely regret that there should bt so 
innch reason for the inteMerence. At tbe end of the note, Dr 
Magee notices a singular circtunatance. 

- Id eoocbuUnC thia long note, which ho been atmost exeluiiiely dedicateil te 
Dr. Ldand, I cannot forbear aakln|; the <|tieitioo, vbetbcr it ia to be iHribed la 
Igm t Mif or fraod, that ia a recent editiM of hb Tranalatian gf Ihe Orahiini ^ 
i>MMttf«R«^ (viz. lSOI,)hiadedgiiatianmthetitle>>-Jiatof i''e'7e7i> a/Tritatu cH- 
kge, OzroBD. Wh the tnuHhtion of the Qretk aratoiiv uppovil too gi«d to tii<f 
«ome from IretmdT or «a> it imi^jnedj that tbe knOwieflge of iu true origm wonU 
lUmioirii the proGta of the eireulation.'" 

We cannot answer the Doctor's inquiries, ai from authority, but _ 
in our regard and respect for the University of Oxford, we shall ■ 
venture to observe, that she might well betray a jealousy of such 
Bcholars as Dr. I.eland and Dr. Magee, and cbim them as her 
children, if she could: but any deceit for this purpose, we arc cer- 
, tidn she would disdain; and would acknowledge, as fully and as 
freely as we are ready to do, that the addition of Trimitv Col-' 
LEOE, Dublin, ou^ht to be as sure a passport to fame in thelite-' 
rary world, as any title or designation that could possibly be afiiied 
to the name of aqy author, or scholar, in the whole compass " 
the globe. 



Clulde Harold's JKlgrimage. A Homaunt. By Lord Btrm 
The second Edition. Loodom Murray, Fleet-street. 18U 
Svo. pp. 300. Price 12s, 

IF the object of poetiy is to instruct fay pleadng, then ereif | 
poetical effort has a double claim upon the attentioa(rfthe Cbri»- I 
tUn obswrer. For ve we anxtow that tbe world tiiouid be b- ■ 
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itnicted at all rates, and that they should be pleased where they 
innocently may. We are, therefore, by no means amon^ those 
ipectators who view the occasional ascent of a poetick luminary 
ipQD the horizon of literature, as a meteorick flash which has no 
IjAs&oa to oilrselyes; but we feel instantly an eager desire to find 
h altitude, to take its bearings, to trace its course, and to calcu- 
Steits influence upon surrounding bodies. When, especially, it is. 
10 more an " oaten reed" that is blown; or a " simple shepherd" 
viko bk>ws it; but when tlie song involves many high and solemn 
klings, and a man of rank and notoriety strikes his golden harp, 
Ve feel) at once, that the increased uifiuence of the song demands 
fc more rigid scrutiny of the critick. 

Lord Byron is the author, beside the book before us, of a small 
"Olume of poems, which gave little promise, we think, of the pre- 
Btt work; and of a satirical poem, which, as far as temper is 
MUcemedj did give some promise of it. It had pleased more 
IIB one critick to treat his Lordship's first work in no very 
tatier-like manner; and especially the Lion of the north had 
t him feel the lashing of his angry tail. Not of a temperament 
► bear calmly even a " look that threatened him with insult," 
b lordship seized the tomahawk of satire, mounted the fiery 
lugs of his muse, and, like Bonaparte, spared neither rank, nor 
^ nor age, but converted the republick of letters into one unl- 
%lial field of carnage. The volume called English Bards and 
QQtch Reviewers, is, in short, to be considered, among other 
oriu, as one of those playful vessels which arc said to have ac- 
iviponied the Spanish armada, manned by executioners, and 
•ded with nothing but uistruments of torture. 
This second work was of too sanguinary a com plexion to beget a 
vr pleasant impression upon the publick mind; and all men, who 
iued well to peace, politeness, and literature, joined in the paean 
Itg by the immediate victims of his lordship's wrath, when he 
Idwrked to soften his manners, and, as it were, oil his tempers, 
feidit the gentler spirits of more southern climes. Travelling, 
^Ptdy through any climes, may be expected to exert this mitiga- 
minfluence upon the mind. Nature is so truly gentle, or, to 
peak more justly, the God of nature displays so expansive a be« 
Bvolence in all his works; so prodigally sheds his blessings 
tfoa the evil and the good;" builds up so many exquisite fa- 
icks to delight the eyes of his creatures; tinges the flowers 
kh such colours, and fills the grove with such musick; that any 
to wlio becomes £similiar with nature, can scarcely remain angry 
kbflMli. With what mitigating touches the scenery of Europe 
m nnted our author, remains to be seen. That he did not dis- 
in it of its force by regarding it with a cold or contemptuous 
^ he himself teaches us— 



«r Dear Nature is the kindest mother atill. 

Though always ohanging, iu her aspect mild; 
J'MHn her hare bosom let me take my All, 
Her nerer-wea^iedt though not her fityoarcd abild^ 
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O stiff it fairpRt in her features wild, 
Wlicre nothing poHshed dares pollnte her path; 

To me hy day or nig^lil she ever smiled, 

Tiiough I U'Avt marked her where none other bath. 

And sought her more and more, and loi^d her most In wrath.** 

Our author having re-landed upon his native shore s, bii 
deed is to present to his country the work before us, as the i 
of his travels. It is a kind of poetical journal of joumeyi 
voyages through Spain and Portugal, along the shores of the 
diterranean and Archipelago, and through the states of an 
Greece. When we speak of journal, we mean rather to <i 
nate the topicks of the work than the manner of its extci 
for this is highly poetical. Most contrary to the spirit of 
less fanciful records, his lordship sublimely discaids all fact 
histories; all incidents; A. M. and P. M.; and bad inns and ^ 
winds; and battles and feasts. Seizing merely upon the pictun 
features in every object and event before him, he paints an 
cords them with such reflections, moral or immoral, as ar 
his ardent mind. 

The ^ Childe Harold" is the traveller; and as he is a m 
surly fellow, neither loves nor is loved by any one; " througl 
long labyrinth had run, nor made atonement when he did ar 
as, moreover, he is licentious and skeptical; Lord Byron ve: 
turaliy, and creditably to himself, sets out in his preface wit 
claiming all connexion with this imaginary personage, 
somewhat singular, however, that most of the offensive refle 
in the poem arc made, not by the " Chiide," but the poet. 

The poem begins by describing the " Childe;" and thou^ 
a very favourable specimen of Lord Byron's powers, we sha 
tract the stanza, in order, though wc feel the acquaintance 
honour to them or us, to introduce the unhappy creature 1 
readers. 

•• Whilome in Albion's isle there dwelt a youth. 
Who ne in virtue's ways did take delight; 

But spent his days in riot most uncouth. 

And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear of night. 

Ah me! in sooth he was a shameless wieht, ' 

Sore given to revel and ungodly glee.— 

^'^Chiide Harold basked him in the noon-tide sun^ 

Disporting there like any other fly; 
Nor deemed before his little day was done, 

One blast might chill him into misery. 
But, lo! ere scarce a third of his past by. 

Worse than adversity the Gliilde befell; 
He felt the fidness of sati<^y: 

Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 
Which seemed to him more lone than eremite's sad cell" pj 

w Yet oft times, in h« maddest mirthful mood. 

Strange pangs would flush along Childe Harold's brow. 

As if the memory of some deadlv feud. 
Or disappointed passion lurked betow. 

But this none knew, or haply cared to know; 
For his was not that open, arlless soul. 

That leeli relief by bidding lorrow flow; 
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Nor sought he friend to counsel or eondole. 

Whatever this grief mote be, which he could not oontrol. 

" And none did love him, though to hall and bower 
He gatlier^d revellers from far and near." — 

I such mood the ^f Childe" sets sail; and, having << seized hits 
,** when " the sun was sinking on the sea," and fleeting shores 
ded from the sight, he sings a very pathetick little ode, from 
h we have spaces to extract only the 9th stanza, as descriptive 
s very cheerless state and truly romantick feelings. 

** And now I'm in the world alone. 

Upon the wide, wide sea: 
But why should 1 for others groan. 

When none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my dog will whine in vain. 

Till fed by stranger hands; 
But long ere I come back again, 

He'd tear me where he standi." 

^M be seen by this, that not only, like Hamlet, << man de- 
is not him, nor woman either," but that no rash transfer of 
regards has been made to the brute creation. We are, we 
ess, astonished, th^t when he sailed by Ithaca^ or, as he poeti- 
' describes it, 

** the barren spot, 

Where sad Penelope overlooked the wave—'* 

%d not either expunge this stanza, or tremble at the angry 
t of /Ulysses. 

d«bo^i,^intra, and the suiTounding scenery, are powerfully de 
Mft J9 |tie occasionally abrupt manner of Spenser. 

•^ « The horrid crags, by topling convent crowned, 
&%. :• . The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep. 
The mountain moss by scorching skies embrowned. 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep. 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 
The torrents that from diff to valley leap. 
The vine on high, the willow branch below. 
Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied lustre glow." p. 17, 

) Spenser: 

*• The willow worae of forlorne paramours. 
The eugh obedient to the bender^s will. 
The berch^" he. Book I. Canto L 

he ^ Childe" was not likely to pass by Cintra without some 
IbCtdnstick reference to that convention,, of which, it must be 
|tled^ that no satisfactory solution has ever been given to the 
itfjr,' ^For this he may be pardoned; and we really begah to 
I'l^f him when we read, that in his mountain wander* 




i^'j »* '4 * •.M.............M.M M. *^ he learned to moralizef 

»4'>' * f 1^ And omiseious reason whispered to despite 

ilMpiltikmgly describes the bounds of the rival realms of 
nipAjPfitugal^ bounds so cdighl; as to ^stplaiQ^ if the general 
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lust of power did not, the constant perauasion, on the part of tiie 
strongest of these powers, that the same sceptre should siray 
btth countries. 

** Bat these between a tUver itreamlet giidei^ 

And tearee t name dittinguidlieB the brook* 
Thoagfa rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 

Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook. 
And vacant on the ripUng waves doth look, 

That peaceful still 'twixt bitterest foemen flow; 
For proud each peasant, as the noblest duke; 

Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
'TwLKt him and laisian slave, Uie lowest of the tow." p. S4. 

Is there not> however, some discordancy between the meek va-* 
•imcy of the shepherd, in one part of the stanza, and the proud 
consciousness of supenority of the peasant in the other? 

As it is impossible to tread upon any acre of these desolated 
countries without encountering war; so a poet must be expected 
to describe it. The following personification of battle is bold, and • 
makes us doubly thankful for the waters which roll betweenour*" 
0islyes and the continent of Europe. 

<< Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 

<< Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands. 

His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun; • , 

With deatli-shot glowing in his fiery liands, i 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon; 
Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon X 

Flashing afai^-and at his iron feet • 

Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done.** p. S^. 

After this, probably somewhat exhausting, burst of poetry, the 
bard toms aside to refresh himself with a few stanzas of indig- 
liant satire upon war and warriours, and Collins's exauiute eulogy 
upon the brave. The preceding part of the stanza 19 too fine to 
cmt, 

** Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice) ^ 

Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high, «1 

Three gaudy standards flout ^e pale-blue skies; 
The shouU are France, Spain, Albion, Victoryl 

The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for aU, but erverfightn in vain. 

Are met — (u if at home they could not die^ 

To FEED THE CROW ON TalAYEIUl's FLAIV, j 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. ^ 

" There shall they rot — Ambition's hwnawred fooU'-^ 
Yes^— honour decks the turf that wraps their clay! 

Vain sophistry!— 4n them behold the tools. 
The broken tools-nthat tyrants cast away 

By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts — to whatf--A dream atone," &e. &e. p. 39. j 

* We are not disposed to quarrel with this passage merely for its 
hostility to war, but surely such undistinguishing declamation can 
tend to no good. Surely, also, Lord Byron is unjust to his coun-? • j 
try ,in thus characterizing her present war;— a war not sought bf J 
us, but forced upon us; a war in which the " tyrant" George III ^ 
did not compel his people to engage; but in undertaking whipli} 
t% merely complied with their general voiae. 
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« descraation of Morena's dusky height, with 

** The hobtered itieed bieneath the fihed of thatoh^ 
The baU-pQed pynuaidy the ever-blazinsf match/' 

» 51st Stanza; and of ^^ the Spanish maid," who ^ all unsex^ 
^ stalks with Minerva's step where Mars might fear to tread,'' 
i 54th stanza; are scarcely inferiour, we thmk, to any thing 
t species *of Writing in the language, except, indeed, it be 
lines: 

** Her lover rink9---ehe sheds no ill-timed tear; 

Her ehief is slain~«she fills hb fatal post; 
Her fellows flee-^e cheeks their base career; 

The foe retires-^e heads the sallying host^^ 
Who can appease like her, a lover's ghost? 

Who can avenge so well a leader's &11? 
What nnaid retrieve, when man's flushed hope is lost? 

Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaulj 

Foiled by a woman's hand, before a Imttered wall?" p. 56. 

b hbtory then conyeys us to Seville and Cadiz, of which the 
r paints the vices in colours so strong, as almost to make u» 
e for a moment that he hates them. The Sunday amuse- 
of the last city is a bull-fight, which he contrasts with what 
mis to imagine the universal employments of the middle or- 
>f his own country on that sacred day. We trust he might 
made the contrast stronger, by describing multitudes who on 
ay abstain fiom all secular amusements, and find their hap- 
I in ^ going up to the house of Grod in company." His de* 
ion is, however, very Uvely: 

** Then thy sproce citizen, washed artisany 

And smug apprentice, gulp their weekly air; 
> Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair. 
And huml^leat gig, through sundry suburbs whM, 
To Hamstead, Brentford, Uarrow, make repair. 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl. 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl." p. 42. 

re ^mbt not that not merely the << tired jade," and the graver 
itants, if such there be, of these invaded villages, but reli- 
lerseU^ will rejoice if his lordship, or his conciliating muse, 
lersuade these sabbatical vagrants to seek their pleasures a 
nearer home. 

e stanzas describing the buU-'fight are among the best in the 
lei bat we have space only for one. 

** Thiiee sounds the clarion: lo! the signal fidb^ 
The ^n expands, and expectation mute 
Chdpes round ue silent circle's loaded walla. 
'Bounds with one lashing spring the Aiighjty brute. 
And, wildly staring, spurns with sounding foot 
vl V *5 The sand, nor blindly rushes on the foe; 
.^ Here, there, he pointa his threatening front to fuit 

Sn-i • Hit first attacl^wid^wavhig to and fro 
HO fH.v .: , . Hii angry tail: red rolls his eye's dilated glow.'' p. 45. 

iilMtextract ^lall be part of an ode, addressed to Inez, 
NH^fQint of the tour, and which may assist ad a foundation 
MhiI Q9T concluding observations. 

t4^'ifi ffi J^doditbea ask, what secret wo 
:!• ^ilbNriCQBVQdpiiJdyaBdjwib 
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And wik thou wainty leek to know, 
A pang, e'en thoa must fail to Moth? 

It is not love, it is not hate. 

Nor low ambition's honours lost. 
That bids me loathe mj present state. 

And fly from all I prized the most ' 

It n that wearinesathat springs 

From all I meet, or hear, or see: 
To me no pleasure beautj brings; 

Thine eyes have scaree a chaiin for me. 

It is that settled, ceaseless doom 

The fabled Uvbrew wanderer bote; 
That will not look beyond the tomb. 

But cannot hope for rest before. . ' 

What, exile from himself ean flee? 

To zones, though more and more remote. 
Still, still pursues, where'er I be. 

The blight of life, the demon thoagfat. 

Through many a dime 'tis mine to go, 

With many a retrospection curst, 
And all my solace is to know, 

Whate'er betides, I've known the worst 

What is that worst' — nav, do not ask; 

In pity from the search forbear: 
Smile on, nor venture to unmask 

Man's heart, and view the hell that^a there.*'^-^. 55. 

The second canto brings us at once to Athens and the follon 
fine- Imes. 

<< Ancient of days! august Athena! wher&— 

Where are thy men of might? thy grand in aoiil? 

Gone — pilimmenng through the dream of thii^;8 that were. 
First m the race that leail to glory's eoKil, 

They were, and passed away— is this m wb«le? 
A schoolboy's tale — the wonder of an hour. 

The warriours weapons and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o^er each moulderfog tower. 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the skade of power." | 

The next stanza develops, we imagine, the gratid source d 
the gloom and bad passions displayed in the yolume. Speal 
still (^ Athens, he says, 

« Even gods must yield— ^religions take their turn: 
'Twas Jove's, 'tis Mahomet's— and other ereeda^ 
Will rise with other years— till man shall leam. 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds; - 
Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is built on reeds." 

In other words, that all religion is gross delusion. / If good pot 
could apologize for bad divinity, the following sc^oquy on a si 
might apologize for the last extract 

**• Look on its broken arch, its mined wall. 

Its chambers desolate, and portals folds 
Yes, this was once ambition's airy hgU, ' 

The dome of thought, the palace of Hie ao«(L 
Behold through each hu^-hiatre, cyele« hole« 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit^ 
And passion's host, that never brooked coDtroI: 

Can all, saint, su;e, or sopJilA &mr wrll^- '' 

People tbii knil^ l9W«t^ lUMNMMiniil Miir ^ M. 
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beii, as a substitute for " feeble" orthodoxy, he recommends 
s this, obviously in his own case efficaciousy remedy tor glooms 

** Pursue what chance or fate proclaimeth heat; 
Peace waitt lu anthe 9hare9 ofAcheroiC 

*he description of the convoy sailuig is finely executed, but 
pass it over to give the truly beauti^ portrait of << Solitude,'' 
ch follows: 

<* To at on rocka, to mnae o'er flood and fell. 

To alowty trace the fioresl's Bhady Kene, 
Where thi^ that own not man't dominion dweO, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely heen; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock, that never needs a fold; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean: 

This u not solitude; 'tis but to hoU 

CoDverse with Nature's charms, and see her stores nnroird. 

^ Bot midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
To roam akmg^ the work^s tir'd denizen. 

With none who Mess us, none whom we can bless; 
Minions of splendour, shrinking from distress! 

None that with kindred consciousness endued. 
If we were not, would seem to smile tlie less 

Of an that flatter'd, foUow'd, sought and sued: 

This is to be alone; this, this is solitude !" p. 74. 

D the 32d stanza, he goes out of his way to tell us, what a 
e modesty would have veiled, that he once 

** Was not unskilful in the spoiler^s art. 

And ipread its snare ficentious far and wide." 

!*hen comes an invocation to Sappho, as truly pagan as Sappho 
lelf could desire/ 

« Dark Sappho, eoold not verie immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fir^ 
CcMild she not lire, who life eternal gave. 
If Bfe eternal may await the fyre. 
That 9nUf heaven to which earth's chiklceD may aspire.^ 

kfker some spirited delineation of Albanian scenery, we arrive 
lie.Mlowiiig stimulating stanzas to the prostrate cities of an- 



«f Fair Greece! sad refick of departed worth! 

Immortal, though no more; though &lleo, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth. 

And loneaccustoin'd bondage oncreate? 
K«t anch tny sons who whilome did await. 

The hopeleas warriour's of a willing doom, 
|p bink ThermopylK's sepulchral strait— 

Oh! who that galUnt spmt shall resume, 

lieap from Eoroci^s baiiks, and call thee Crom die tomb^ p. 101, 

^ Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not. 

Who woaU be free, themaelves most strike the 

« When risetfa LneedemooTs hardihood. 

When Thriies EpamuModaa rears again, 
Whea AtheiMi' chihiren are with aru endued, 
Whf ■ flrrnitn mfrfhriT ihnff frr birth to men, 
X TJini ■■/Ml ihnii bt i Km nd bar nnt IM Hlfw 
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A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 

An hour may lay it m the dust: and vhen 
Can man its shattered splendour renovate. 

Recall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate?" { 

" Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 

Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields. 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil'd. 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yieldi; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 

The freehom wanderer of thy mountain ain ^ 
Apollo still thy lone, long summer gilds, 

Stin in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare; 

Art,, gtory, freedom fails, but Nature still is fair. 

" Where'er, we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground; 

No eaith of thine is lost in vulgar moukl! 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 

And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behol^ 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt ui>ob: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold. 

Defies the power which crushM thy temples gone; 

Age shakes Athena^s tower, but spares gray Marathon.'' 

The poem soon after concludes, and the author disappear 
thing like Hamlet's melancholy ghost, when, on snuffi 
morning air, he reluctantly returns to his shades; for Lor< 
also, as he tells iis, is compelled to plunge into all the vie 
corroding flame of which ^11 the waters of the Mediterran 
not been able to, quench. 

•* Then must T plunge again into the crowd, 
And follow all that Peace disdains to seek, 
Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vyjnly loud. 
False to the heart, distorts the hollow cheekr" 

The Noble Lord, we lament to hear, has obeyed this w 
destiny; and is to be seen, we fear, in almost every tem 
that where an altar of refuge is erected for the disconsolal 

Having by these exti'acts endeavoured to put 'our res 
possession of some of the finest parts of this poem, and 
thpse passages which determine its moral complexion, ^ 
proceed to offer a few remarks upon its character and prel 
in both points of view. 

The poem is in the stanza of Spenser — a stanza of wl 
think it diflicult to say whether the excellencies or defects 
greatest. The paramount advantage is the variety of ti 
pause of which it admits. The great disadvantages are, 1 
straint of such complicated rhymes, and the long suspet 
the sense, especially in the latter half of the stanza. The 
conception and most brilliant diction must be sacrificed, 
words in one place, and three in another, cannot be foimd r 
to each other. And as to the suspension of the sense, 
persuaded that no man reads a single stanza without feelin 
of strain upon the intellect and lungs — a kind of suffoc 
mind and body, before he can either discover the lingering 
ing, or pronounce the nine lines. To us, we confess t 
rhyming couplets of Mr. Scott, sometimes deyiating into al 
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rb;mes, are, on both these accounts, infinitely preferable. One 
nf the ends of poetry is to relax, and tlie artt^cial and elaborate 
stanza of Spenser costs us too much trouble, even in the reading, 
to accomplish this end. To effect this, the sense should come to 
us, instead of our going far and wide in quest of the sense. In 
our conception also, the heroick line of ten syllables, though fa- 
vourable to the moat dignified order of poetry, appears to limp 
*hen forced into the service of sonneteers: and 'poems in the 
metre before ua, are, after all, little better than a string of sonnets; 
of which it is the constituent principle to be ratlier pretty than 
^nind— rather tender than martial — rather conceited thaii wise- 
to keep the sense suspended for eight lines, and to discharge it 
Wth a point in the ninth. These observations are by no means 
dcMgned to apply especially to the authoi^-the extreme gravity 
of whose general manner and matter, in a measure covet the dig- 
nity of the heroick line. But it is this discordancy of measure 
and subject, together with the obviously laboured rhymes, and 
the halting of the sense, which, in general, we thmk. have shut 
Mttbe Spenserian school from popular reading, and have caused ' 
^^tii^uished crittck, [Hume,] to say, that the " Faicry Queen 
janlliDOt often be read through;" and that, although it maintains 
pi l^ace upon the shelf, it is seldom found on the table of the mo> 
llRn library. 

Whilst, however. Lord Byron participates in tins defect of his 
peat original, he is to be congratulated, as a poet, but alas! in his 
Wctical character alone, on much happy deviation from him. In 
'e first place, he has altogether washed his liands of allegory; a 
lecies of fiction open to a thousand objections. In the next 
ice, he ib infinitely more brief than his prototype. And In the 
'rd place, he pliilosophtzes and moralizes, (though not indeed 
a very sound strain,) as well as paints — provides food for the 
jd as well as tbe eye — kindles the feeling as well as gratifies 
K sense. Thus far, then, we are among the admirci's of his 
rdihip. But it is to be lamented, that what was well conceived, 
Lj&om the temperament of his mind, ill executed; that his philo- 
'iT b, strictly speaking, " only philosophy so called;" that the 
tt^motions he feels, and is likely to communicate, are of a 
"' ' r ratlier to offend and pollute the mind,tlian to soothe or 
«e it. This defect, however, we fear, is to be charged, 
Ja the poet, but upon the man, ^t least upon his principles. 
Utever be the cause, the consequences are dreadful. In- 
it *e do not hesitate to say, that the temperament of his mind 
K4» roiu of his poem. We shall take the liberty, as we have 
tuited, of touching upon these defects as moral delinquencies, 
W soother head; but for the present we wish to notice the^ 
"■"M poetical crrours. 

legitimate object, then, of poetry, as we have said, is to in- 
If /UeaMngi and ceteris paribus, that poem is the best 
Vareys the noblest lessons in the most attractive form. If, 
to Ibis, it is urged that the. heathen poets, and especialtf' 
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Homer, taught no lesson to bis readers; we ansv.-cr.that he 
all the lessons which, in his own days, were deemed of I 
importance to his country. The first ubjcct of philosophi 
other teachera, in those days, was to iituke good soldiei 
therefore to condemii the vices which imeirffrcd witli sue 
warfare. Now be it remembei'cd, thai llie grand tojMck 
Iliad is the fatal influence of the wrath of kings on tlie sue- 
armies. Its first words are mhnin nuii. Besides tliis, th' 
upholds the national mythology, or the only accredited k 
and by a bold fiction, bordering upon triitli, displays in an E 
uid Tartarus, the eternal mansions of the good and bi 
strongest incentive to virtue and penalty of vice. Indee 
both this and the Odyssey had a moral object, and that this 
was recognised by the ancients, may be inferred from I 
who says of Homer, in relerence to the first poem: 



And as to the second: 
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Many of the Odes of Horace had a patriotick object — hit 
ties and Satires, with those of JuTcnal and Fergus, were tl 
mODS of the day. Virgil chiefly proposed to himself to e 
liis hero the character of a patriot, and, in Ids fictitious histc 
dignity of his country. If the lessons they taught were ol 
importance or doubtful value, or if they often forget to " t« 
their ambition to " please," this is to be charged rather 
age than on the poet. They taught the best lessons they 
and were satisfied to please only when they had nothing b* 
do. In modern times, it will not be questioned, that the g 
poets have ever endeavoured to enshrine some moral or ii 
tual object in their verse.. Milton calls Spenser, " our sa 
rious Spenser, whom I dare to be known to think a better 1 
than Scotus or Aquinas." In like manner, the Absalo 
Achitophel, the Hind and Panther of Drydcn, tlie phitoB 
strain of Pope, the immoital page of Milton, and the half-h 
numbers of the Task, are all, in their various ways, attes 
poets to improve or reform the world. Every species of 
mdeed, has received fresh lustre, and even taken a new p 
Parnassian dignity, by a larger infusion of moral sentime 
its numbers. The ancient ballad has arisen to new dignity tl 
the moral touches, we wish they had been less rare, of a 
and the stanza of Spenser has acquired new interest ui the 
of Lord Bypon, from the philosophical Mr which it wears, 
bers without morals are the man without " the glory." W 
cerely wish that the moral tone of his lordship's poem hai 
less liable to exception. 

His lordship, we believe, is acquainted with ancient ai 
Let him turn to Quintilian, and he will find a whole cba] 
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that a great writer must be a good man. Let him go to 
nuS) and he will read that a man who would write sublimely, 
It spare no labour to educate his soul to grandeur, and im- 
ate it with great and generous ideas"— that << the £u:ultie8 
soul will then grow stupid, their spirit will be lost, and good 
and genius lie in ruins, when the care and study of man ia 
:ed about the mortal, the worthless part of himself, and be 
^ased to cultivate virtue, and polish his nobler part, lids soul.' 
' poedcal authority alone will satisfy a poet, let him learn 
one of the finest of our modem poems:. 
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f But of our souk the hieh-born loftier part, 
Th' ethereal ener^es that touch the hear^ 
Conceptions aMent, labouring thought intense. 
Creatine fancy's wUd magiuficence» 
And aH the dr^d sublimities of song: 
These, Virtue, these to thee alone belong: 
ChiUM, by the breath of Vice, their radiance dies. 
And brightest bums when lighted at the skies. 
Like vestal flames to purest bosoms given. 
And kindled only by a rav from heaven. 

Oranft JUeatftration of Learning in the East. 

at the object of Jwetry, however, is not simply to instruct, but 
Dttnict by fileasingy' is too obvious to need a proof. How- 
the original object of measure and rhythm may have been to 
truth on the memory, and associate it with musick; they are 
toated by the universal conviction that they delight the ear. 
the armour which adorns the modem hall, they were con* 
1 iar use, but are continued for ornament. 
BOming this, then, to be a just definition of poetry, we repeat 
isertion, that, in the work before us, the temperament of 
fai the poet creates the grand defect of the poetry. If poetry 
d iiutructy then he is a defective poet whose lessons rather 
tr than improve the mind. If poetry should filease^ then he is 
. poet who offends the eye by calling up the most hideous 
Bft—who shows the world tihrough a discoloured medium— *• 
varniB the heart by no generous feelings — who uniformly 
I fto lis the worst side of men and things— who goes on his 
g;BiimUing, and labours hard to make his readers as peevish 
rmched as himself. The tendency of the strain of Homer 
Mlisfi^rm us for the moment into heroes; of Cowper, into 
% of Milton, into angels: but Lord Byron would almost de- 
f M into a Thersites or a Caliban; or lodge us, as fellow* 
Mim,in the stye of Diogenes, or any of his two or four-footed 
nil or moody posterity. Now his lordship, we trust, is ac- 
Wb Upon much higher grounds; but he will perceive that 
i4tnrd for his poetical reputation ought to induce him to 
|to| ilia manner. If, as Longinus instructs us, a man must feel 
Sft^T to write sublimely, a poet must find pleasure in the ob- 
t^ of nature before him, if he hope to give pleasure to others. 
[tta remember, that not merely his conceptions, but his mind 
WWlcter, are to be imparted to us in his verse. He will, in 
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a measure, ** stamp an image of himself!** The fire wit) 
we are to glow must issue from him. ' Till this change ta] 
in him, then, he can be no great poet. It is Heraclitus who 
in his pages, or Zeno who scolds, or Zoilus who lashes; 
look in vain for the poet, for the living fountain of our i 
pleasures, for the artificer of our literary deligKt, for t 
which, as by enchantment, snatches us from the little care 
whirls us into the boundless regions of imagination, ^^ exha 
one ^' world," and imagining others, to supply pictures wh 
refresh and charm the mind*. Lord fiyron shows us man 
ture, like the phantasmagoria, in shade; whereas, in p< 
least, we desire to see them illummated by all tlie frienc 
which a benevolent imagination can impart^ 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to an examinatio 
influence of the principles and temper of this work upon 
rary pretensions; but his lordship will forgive us if we no^ 
the mere critick for a moment, and address him in that 
character which we assume to ourselves in the title of ou 
In truth, we are deeply affected by the spectacle his po 
sents to us. As the minor poems at the conclusion of tl 
brea^the the same spirit, suggest the same doubts, and em] 
same language with the " Childe Harold," we are ,comp 
recognise the author in the hero whom he has painted, 
the disclaimer, already noticed in the preface, seems mei 
one of those veils worn to draw attention to the face, rati 
to baffle it: and in the work before us we are forced to re 
A character, which, since Rousseau gave his Confessions 
publick, has scarcely ever, we think, darkened the horizo 
ters-. The reader of the " Confessions" is dismayed to fir 
frankly avowing the most disgraceful vices; abandoning tl 
upon principle, but merely because they have ceased to 
prepared to return to them if they promise to reward hin 
without natural aff*ection, neither loving nor beloved by an 
out peace, wit,hout hope, " without God in the world." \\ 
search into the mysterious cause of this autobiographical 
menon, we at once discover that Rousseau's immeasurabl 
betrayed him into a belief, that even his vices would vanis 
blaze of his excellencies; and that the world would worsh 
as idolaters do their misshapen gods, in spite of their u 
The confessions of Lord Byron, we regret to say, bear soi 
of an analogy to those of the philosopher of Geneva. A 
then, to be traced to the Bame source? He plainly is far 1 
different to the opinion of by-standers: can he, then, conce 
this peep into the window of his breast must not revolt ev 
tuous eye? Can he boldly proclaim his violations of dece 
©f sobriety; his common contempt for all modifications of r 



• We cannot resfst the temptation of saying, that in this highest depai 
the poet's art^ we know no Uyingpoet who will bear a comparison with lor. 
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Ids monstrous belief in the universal rest or annihilation of man 
in a future state; and fbrget that he is one of those vho 

** Play such tricks before hif;;h heaven, 
As make the angels weep;" 

,as offend against all moral taste; as attempt to shake the very 

]allars of domestick happiness and of publick security? 

It isf howevei:, a matter of congratulation, that his lordship, in 
common with the republican Confessor, has not revealed his creed 

irithout veryhoncstly displaying the influence of this creed upon 
lus OMU mind. We should not,' indeed, have credited a man of 
luB sentimepts, had he assured us he was happyr happiness takes 
no root in such soils. But it is still better to have his own testi- 
mony to the unmixed misery of licentiousness and unbelief. It is 

.almost comforting to be told, if we dared to draw comfort out of 
the well of another man's miseries, that 

** Though gay corapanioni o'er the bowl 
Dispel awhile tlie sense of ill; 
Though pleasure fires the maddening soul, 
' The heart— tlie heart is lonely still.'* 

It is consolatory also to contrast the peace and triumph of the 
•-^djfing Christian, with the awful uncertainty, or rather the sulled 
^ '^, which breathe in these verses. 

•* * Aye— but to die and go' — alas! 

Where all have gone^ and all must go; 
To be the nothing that I was. 
Ere born to life and living wo. 

" Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free; 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
'TIS sometliing better not to be." 

can religion be more powerfully recommended than by the 
ig avowal of an apostle of the opposite system. 

*• No, for mvself, so dark mj fate \ 

Through every turn of life hath been, 
Man and the world I so much hate, 
I care not when I quit the scene." 

[lot whibt, for the benefit of others, we thus avail ourselves of 

Wtidote supplied by his lordship to his own poison, we could 

also that he might feci the efficacy of it himself. Could we 

that so humble a work as this would reach the lofty sphere 

he moves, we would solemnly say to him: " You are 

led) but will nothing make you happy? You hate all men; 

^Mthing warm you with new feelings? You are,, (as you say,) 

' by all; will nothing make you an object of affection? Sup- 

yourself the victim of some disease, which resisted many or- 

vy applications; but that all who used one medicine uniformly 

loanced themselves cured:-~would it be worthy of a philoso- 

^ not merely to neglect the remedy, but to traduce it? Such, 

«wr, my lord, is the fatuity of your own conduct as to. the re- 

I of Clmst Thousands, as wretched as yourself, have found 
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< a Comforter' in Him; thousands, having stepped into these 
vaters, have been healed of their disease; thousands, touching tbe 
hem of His garment, have found ^ virtue go out of h/ I^ggared 
then of every other resource, try this: * Acquaint yourself with 
God, and be at peace/ " 

His lordship may designate this language by that expressive 
monosyllable, cant; and may possibly, before long, hunt us down, 
as a sort of mad March hare, with the blood-hounds of his anra 
muse. But we hope better things of him. We assure him,tmi^ 
whatever may be true of others, we do not " hate him.** As Chris- 
tians, even he who professes to be uhchristian, is dear to us. Wf 
regard the waste ot his fine talents, and the laboured suppresflcn 
and apparent extinction of his better feelings, with ^e deepest 
commiseration and sorrow. We long to see him escape from die 
thick cloud which, by what may fairly be called his ^ black art,!^- 
he has conjured up around himself. We hope to know him as t 
future buttress of his shaken country, and as a friend of his yet 
" unknown God." Should this change, by the mercy of God, taka 
place, what pangs would many passages of his present work am 
himl Happy should we be, could we persuade him, in the bare an* 
dcipation of such a change, even now to contrive for hi^ future 
happiness, by expunging sentiments that if ould then so muefa em 
bitter it. Should he never change, yet, such an act would 
that, at least, he meditated no cruel invasion upon the joys 
others. Even Rousseau taught his child religion, as a (ieki 
essential to happiness. The philosophick Tully also, if a belief 
futurity were an errour, deemed it one with which it was iro 
sible to part. Let the author then, at all events, leave us in 
molested possession of our supposed privileges. He plainly kna 
no noble or " royal way'* to happiness. We find in religion a 
that rides the waves in every storm; a sun that never goes 
a living fountain of waters. Religion is suffered to chuige its 
pect and influence according to the eye and faith of the exai 
Like one side of the pillar of the wilderness, it may merely 
en and perplex his lordship's path: to millions it is like the o] 
site side of that pillar to the Israelites, the symbol of Deity; 
pillar of hallowed flame, which lights, and guides, and cheers 
as they toil onward through the pilgrimage of life. Could 
hear any vdice proclaim of him, as of one reclaimed from as i 
terate, though more honest, prejudices, " behold, he prayeth;** 
should hope that here also tlie scales would drop from the 
and his lordship become the eloquent defender and promul 
of the religion which he now scorns. 
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fment delivered Dec. 11, 1809, by the Right Hon. Sit 
Vichollj Knt. LL. D. Official Princifial of the Arches of 
rburyi ufion the admission qf articles exhibited in a cause 
ce firomoted by Kemp, against Wickesy Clerk^for refusing 
yanir^fant child of two of his Parishioner s^ who had been - 
ed by a dissenting Minister. 

*ctful JSjcamination of the Judgment^ Istc. in a Letter to 
ohn JVicholl. By the Rev. Charles Daubeney, LL. B« * 
kacan of Sarum. 

m 

s ufion a late decision in the Court of Arches^ is^c. By 
jDT. Greorge Hutton, D. D. Vicar of Sutterton, &c« 

M oar intention to avoid all notice of the controversy main- 
D these pamphlets; not because we considered the ques-* 
uumportant, or the parties engaged in it as undeserving of 
B, but because, in truth, we lamented that such a dispute 
t arisen, and were unwilling by any remarks of ours to 
' it* existence or increase its notoriety. Circumstances, 
r» have occurred to make us depart from this determina-* 
^e have heard of late from various quarters, that the ques>- 
; not been suffered to sink into oblivion; that persons of high 
ly in the church have thought it necessary to raise their 
jiKWt the dangerous consequences of Sir J. Nicholas judg- 
ndy in particular, that one learned prelate has not only ad- " 
irhii clergy on the subject, but has also circulated some 
< Reflections,' in which he endeavours to prove that the 
I of tbe Court of Arches is unfounded, and that nothing less 
t imlegrity and stability of the established Church is invoU 
lia issue. Even the labours of Dr. Hutton, though they 
(idling else, show that the question is not yet at rest. His 
W^ li^ed, is invested with somewhat more of authority 
^iatrinslck merits could claim, from being < dedicated ^y 
fM^ to Ae Lord Bishop of Peterborough,' within whose dio- 
l^caiie arose, which has given origin to so much discus- 

IMS 6f this case are, in brief, as follows: the Rev. J. W. 
\f 'SbMor of Wardly, refused to bury Hannah, the infant 
» of John and Maiy Swingler, protestant dissenters of the 
wdoDkCi Calvimstick Independents; assigning, as the reason 
jnsaly the baptism of the said infant by a minister, preach* 
priigr df the saine class of diasenterS| wlach^\i»l!fd^ 
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'With water, and in ^e name of the Father, and of "the Son. 
the H0I7 Ghost. For this re6isal articles were exhibited 
Mr. Wickes in the Arches Court of Canterbury: the adm 
these articles was opposed on the plea that, if the facts w( 
still the defendant had been guiitjr of no offence. When, 
patient hearing of the whole cause, the official principal, I 
Nicholl, decided that the minister, in refusing to bury tl 
had acted illegally, and consequently admitted the articl 
bited against him. 

It is our intention to lay before our readers an impardaJ 
the grounds of this decree, and of the arguments by whic 
been controverted: we shall not scruple to give our own oj 
the merits of the controversy, and to make such observa 
inay occur to us, on the principal points involved in it. 

The 66th canon, and the rubrick before the office of bun 
prise the whole law of the case. The canon ordains, < thai 
nister shall refuse to bury any corpse brought to the Ch 
churchyard, except the party deceased were denounced 
municated majori excommunicatione for some grievous a 
rious crime,' The rubrick adds two other exceptions ei 
< Here is to be noted that the office ensuing is not to be 
any that die unbafttized or excommunicate, or have Um 
hands on themselves^ In the present instance the que 
whether this infant did die unbafttized within the true mc 
the rubrick. This, at least, is considered to be the only 
issue in the judgment of Sir John NichoU; other matter 
troduced by him, but incidentally, or for the sake of illust 

To ascertain the meaning of the disputed word, the 
judge has recourse to the ordinary rules of construction: 
considers it in its general sense, and unconnected with the 
and states it then to mean < not baptized at all, not initiated 
Christian Church.'— p. 1 1 . He next examines whethe 
•context there be any thing to vary or limit this general i 
The context associates with the unbaptized, persons exec 
cate, and suicides, obviously not contradicting, but, in the 
of Sir John NichoU, rather confirming the former cons' 
that persons unbaptized are those who are not Christians a 
such, he thinks, excommunicates also, and suicides ai 
deemed. 

Having thus considered the word in its general meanin] 
its context, he notices another rule of construction, nam 
the general Jaw is to be construed favourably, and the e: 
strictly. Here the general law is, that burial is to be re 
no person; and, since exceptions must not be extended 1 
implication so as to limit the general law, it would have 1 
cessary, instead of using the term < unbaptized,' to have s 
baptized according to the form prescribed by the book of C 
Prayer,' if it had been the intention of the legislator to gii 
exception so large a meaning. 

He next proceeds to examine whether there be any tlus 
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hntoi; of the law to confirm or disprove the interpretatKoi, to 
■hick' the coune of his argument hitherto has led him: particu- 
luijr whether lay-baptism has been recognised as valid by the 
ihwch of Engliuid; for if it has, he contends that the Church can- 
Mtaoean by ue word ' unbaptizcdi' to exclude from burial all per- 
IBOB who have not'been baptized according to the forms of its li- 

.In proaecuting this inquiry, he first refers to the law of the 
Xngluh Church before the Reformation, and deducing it both from 
;lhe-general canon law and also from the particular constitutions of 
^ikn country, he fiiHis that down to that period, lay -baptism was al- 
tlMUd wd -practised; ' it was regular and prescribed in cases of ne- 
pifeanqr, tail in all cases, when administered with water, in the 
'flune rf the "Holy Trinity by a laick, a schismatick, or a hereticfc, 
Jtwu to complete and valid, that it was byno means to be repeat- 

.ni'-i^ai. 

L' ' Thus the matter stood at the time of the lefbrmation; and that 
^iod is an impoitant <me: lor if lay-baptism had been considered 
^■-oe of the errours of the Church of Rome, it would then have 
B corrected; but the fact is otherwise, for tlie use of lay-bap- 
1 was manifestly cCHitinued by the English reformed Chuich/ 
iproof of this assertion, he adduces the rubricks before the oSce 
f [mvate baptism in the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Eliza- 
Kth. Such was the State of things till the time of James I., ex- 
ejttthat in 1573, an article was passed by convocation, but re- 
Hftod by the crown, restnuaing private baptism to the lawM ' 
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On the accession of James I. confereiKes were held at Hamp- 
Couil, for the purpose of revising and reconsidering the U- 
Iff, and particularly that part of it which relates to private bap- 
tf. ' it was here ai^ed Ap &r to alter the rubrick, as, to direct 
bpnTale baptism Hhoula be administered by a lawful minister; 
iftuthei' the kini;, (who disapproved of the practice of lay-bap- 
»,) or any of tlic bishops, or others, present, maintained that 
bbaptism was invaltd: oa the contrary, the king himself ex- 
ly declared, thiit a person so baptized ought not to be bapti- 

rubrick at that time agreed on, was not confirmed by par- 

.^t, and owed whatever force it had to a proclamation of the 

Jd which lie speaks of the result of^e conference as utterly 

ortant. ' \Vc have thought meet, that some small matten 

rather be enpldnedthan changed.' From those words, Sr. 

_ iNiclioll contends, that so great a change in the constitutioit 

fte Church could aot have been intended, as that baptism by ft 

I, adminisicied with water and the proper invocation, which 

'lerto, even since the reformation, been considered as^ validi 

■V be regarded as wholly null and void, and that such k 

■L4cnld bear re-baptization.^ — p. 3S. 

MrAw tllUwt,' he further BTgDu, 'itii proper to imuiire hov the lav 
'ANVtokvinqnire moiclipMM wiMliM Wrm |« abngUe a 
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old eitablUhefl lav, than to provide for a new eaie, upon which file fbnptr km Jmi 
hern whollv ftilcnt; contcfjucntl} , if tliis new nibrick had been intended toinvafiiill 
the old law' in tU'nn^pt'ct, and to ordain that all other haptitin, elecpt that bf tb#- 
fill minister, aliould be eoniidered as absplutely null and ▼(«!, the dcw tew wmUmmI ' 
cxpressljr and diktinctly have decbred it.' 

But 80 far from this, the rubrick itself, as published bf Kim 
James, proves the contrary. Certain questions are to be askt^ 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the child has been almd|r 
baptized or not The order in which these questions run^and Ite- 
preamble to the third and fourth, interposed in the middle of tte 
queries, ^ becauae some things essential to the sacrament wuty hafh 
pen to be omitted^ therefore I deniarid of you with what matter wm 
Ms child bafitized? vnth what words was this child bafitized^* proftn. 
that water and the invocation of the Holy Trinity were held totei 
the duo nccessaria. This conclusion is strengthened by the coft>r 
eluding fact of Ihe rubrick, which directs, that if there be a doubts 
respecting the matter or the invocation, the child is to be baptbeetv 
aaew, and even this conditionally, (so eager is the Church to avoid \ 
iteration;) but if there be a doubt respecting the minister, there if^ii 
no order for even a conditionaL re-baptization. < Hence,' says Ska 
John Nicholl, ^ it is obvious, that the person performing the bap^t 
tism was not essential by the rubrick/— p. 29. ^^ 

Afbr the restoration, this rubrick was revised and confirmed 1^4 
parliament, and no alteration was made except in the title of thM|l 
ofiice, in which the words ^ lawful minister,' which had beCoiM 
stood in it, were omitted. 'M 

So the matter still remains; and after tracing the law throug^iiU 
the several stages of its history, it appears to the learned judge^^tf 
impossible to entertain a reasonable doubt, ^ that the Engbih 
Church did at all times hold baptism, with water, in the name ofr4 
the Holy Trinity, to be valid baptism, though administered by 
layman or any other person. If this be so, it follows, that the pro^J 
hibition of burial to the unbafitized in the rubrick before the 
of burial, cannot mean that it should be refused to persons not! 
tized by a lawful minister in the form of the Book of 
Prayer, since the Church itself holds persons to be not unbaj 
(because it holds them to be validly baptized,) who have been 1 
tized with water and the proper invocation by any other 
and in any other form.'-— p. 31. 

This conclusion is strengthened by reference to some partic 
in the history of the times at which the law was made. ~ 
the usurpation, great numbers of the inhabitants of this coi 
must have received baptism at the hands of ministers not 
pally ordained. Yet, after the restoration, there not only was ; 
direction given to baptize such persons anew, but one of the fi 
cares of the bishops was to go about confirming, among othen,1 
very persons who had been so baptized. Converts frcmi the Vna 
bjrtenans and other Protestant dissenters, as well as froin the Bl 
pists, have become members and ministers of the Church of 'Ba% 
land, yet have not been re-baptized; if therefore the question bil« 
wheUier the term < unbaptized' means ^not bqrtised by a iMrfam 
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ier isf the Church of England, and according' to die form pre^ 
d hf that Church;' and if no dissenters, whether Papists or 
itvoitsare so baptized, and yet are considered by thie practice 
nstitutionof our law as baptized, there isan end of the question. 
h. is the course of Sir John Nicholi's main argument. We 
nuch'of the subordinate matter, to some of die most inte« 
J. particulars of which we may have occasion to refer here* 
■ad «hadl now proceed to give a sumniary view of the rea- 
|[:jo£ his opponents. 

diese the most considerable is the archdeacon of Sarum; a 
«iaii already known for his zeal in the cause of Church union^ 
m the strenuousness with which he has defended it. Dr. 
B'lB a -disputant of a very inferiour order. Though he has 
m advantage of at least seeing the arguments, of tibose wha 
PMecbd him; though he professes that his object is to dwell 
UAr stronger and more prominent points of the case, and to 
lets them into a smaller compass for the benefit of more 
yNPeaders; he seems absolutely ignorant of the real point at 
~ not to have given himself the trouble of comprehending 
of either his friends or his adversaries. His tract 
have drawn from us even this notice, were it not, as we 
•aid, ushered into the world with somewhat of an offi- 
lipied had he not mixed up the meagre effusion with more of 
m nd incivility towards the learned person, whose decision 
llipiav than any real strength of argument could redeem. Of 
pliio enonjrmous publicadons on the subject, it is not neces* 
iMt Ive should say any thing. - } 

Hitecon Daubeney's book is the great authority referred te 
ihliirtlicn III! I 111! I on his side of the question; we find it, how- 
IfM means easy to give a clear and satisfactory account of 
iNM^ttly opposes the ground of the judgment by contro* 
■iiie interpretation given to the word < unbapdzed- in the 
EriMblpethe office of burial, (on which word, as has been 
ifciitulm TTi I 111 ill makes the cause to rest,) but he 2X^0 addu-^ 

einHNlta to take the case altogether out of the reach of the 
tiiM^eiid to justify the defendant on principles, wholly in* 
«Ht them. Yet unluckily, (for us at least,) these argu* 
•eiGQBiplicated mth the discussion of the word ^ unbap- 
llAiMllknp light labour te disentangle them. Ch|r duty, 
tM make the attempt; and if we do not succeed so 
we trust that the candour of the archdeacon and 
4rili' excuse us. 

.▼our, first, to state the grounds on which be con- 
laws dleged have no relation to the natter at issue; 
be an idle waste of time to go further into the 
g^unds are solid, we shall, as we proceed, give 
Ne dilferaig from him. 

•ii to the 68th canon, which orders the mimster te 

'"Km brought to the Church' except the excommuni* 

iliB)r4nKkr8taqdi> it f£i& persomi whohave a i%ht 
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%o burial by the < minister of the particular Church to wliich iktff 
nuLj be brought.'— p. 37. One effect of this comment is tot reoa|w 
nise the right of the excommunicate to burial; for they, by tmstf 
ruleof logick and grammar, belong to the general deaci^ptioii^r 
< all persons' in whatever way that phrase may be explained^ Tfcft 
Biinister, therefore, if this be the meaning of the canon, is diraelal 
by it to bury all persons who have a right to burial, except -ife 
excommunicate, of whom the Church is made to declare, iEt'M^ 
and the same time, that they shall not be buried, and that HMf 
bave a right to burial. We may be excused for passing tascHMi- 
thing else. -^ 

• 3. We read, p. 94, that ' the canons haying been made wiA**i 
view to the discipline of the Church of England, the 68lh cammli 
applicable onlv to the clergy and members of the estabfishd 
Church .' It IS further ssdd, that ^ the canon evidently ppoceeds, €i 
the supposition, that those whom the minister might be caUedJi 
'to bury, had previously been christened by him.* 

What appears so evident to our author, is to our apprchcndwi 
utterly without evidence; and we rejoice in thinking that oQis-4i 
at least the more comfortable persuasion to all who are desironsif 
Christian burial for themselves or their friends. . How few of H 
are there, whose lot it can be to be committed to the grave by ths 
same hands which first received us into the flock of Chrbt! M 
the archdeacon seems to say that only these few have a rightli 
the obsequies of the Church. This, however, we shall atmbaH 
to a momentary confusion of thought. But for the reference if 
the canon solely to memb«rs of the Church of England: it hl)^ 
pens that pnly two years after it was made, a law passed iiiflictiif 
heavy penalties on the executors of all deceased Papists, who weie 
not brought to the Church to be buried according to the rites of 
the Church of England. Now were Papists at that time mem- 
bers of our Church? If they were not, here is an instance of a cflS* 
temporary law, considering the canon as 'applying to the burial «^ 
persons not members of the Church of England. The law, wbkfc 
IS still in force, (3 J. c. 5. s. 15.) is very remarkable: it doesM^ 
direct the clergy to bury these persons, but plainly assumes it* 
a matter of course, that they will bury them according to the ca* 
non; for the canon is manifestly recognised in the statute, and there 
is an express saving of its exception; ' If any PojHsh recusant, s«f 
being excommunicate^ shall be buried in any place other than 
Church or church-yard, or not according to the eccleM9tkd 
lavfBj' &c. 

3. A third reason is given, p. 107, that * as no in&nt can beh 
the situation, in which the canon places the person to whom bmU j 
is to be refused, therefore the sanction of the canon ought not tir%S 
enforced in a case to which the canon cannot apply.* If we uiiitt>t 
stand the argument, it amounts to this; that as the case of aniiiM 
does not fall within the exception, it cannot fall within the gcnend' 
rule! 

4. It is afi&rmedy p. 1 15, that < the origmal makars of ^dw Mfc 
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cottld have no such case in contemplation, as that to which 
Aejudgiaeiitof the Court ot Arches was directed; to no such 
<tif)i (^nnnrqTirntl]", rnn this canon, in their sense of it, be applied/ 
Mmr thb is to us a novel method of getting rid of a law. We have 
H/ihLjM thought, that if a case falls within the general provisions of 
ithffft^ it is ca no consequence whether it was in the contemplation 
-•(tbe legislator or not, unless it manifestly appear that if contem- 
fiUcd by him, it must have been excepted. But why is it impos* 
iHe that the makers of the canon could have had in their contem- 
fhlioa no inich case as that of an in&nt, baptized by a schismatick, 
Mng brought to Church for burial? Our readers will expect to 
ihear either that there were no schismaticks in those days, or that 
trnw did tiot presume to bapUze infants, or that infants so baptizeo, 
llwjr died in their infiaoicy, were not brought to Church for bu- 
tfUL W«^ do not find, however, that any of these propositions ib 
[ iNiiifniiir i1, but that the only evidence or argument offered, is the 
ischratUm of Dr. Daubeney. He is pleased, hereupon, to quote 
Sir John Nicholl, who adherea to the Utter of the canortj 
.•troDg language of the late Lord Camden, enforcing the ne- 
^ of < leaving a rule inflexible, rather than permitting it to be 
Am bf the discretion of a judge.' 
\$* Them remains one ofher reason for considering the 68th ca- 
JBeppUcable to the case in question, namely, that the Tolera- 
Act has exempted ProtestaHt dissenters from the jurisdiction 
Iheecdettastical law, and must, therefore, be considered as de- 
tiieim of the rights conferred by it. To this it is a sufficient 
at present, that an in&nt is not a Protestant dissenter, and 
that the case of an infant comes not within the provisions 
Toleraticm Act. 
Jfe moeh lor excluding all consideration of the canon. With 
to the rubricky the argmnent is very similai^. < It was made 
direction of the clergy of the Church of England, whe 
Mt he ignorant, thatUie services of the Church belong only 
weaters.' — p« 42. < The right to burial, in particular, rests 
Ihe 'drcumstance of the party dying in communion witli the 
bp. 48r ^ Therefore an express exclusion of dissenters 
liave been a needless waste of words.' — ^p. 42. 
^IMwer to this, the archdeacon will first permit us to ask, why 
it tiiere an express exclusion of the excommunicate? for 
the dergy could not be ignorant, that they are not members 
nrch; or that if the right to burial belongs only to persons 
in actual communion with the Church, the excommunicate 
■^si this description. Here, therefore, is that n.eedless waste 
which seems to be considered incompatible with the true 
.of the rubrick. We might cite again, the law which 
the executors of Papists to carry them to the Church for 
^«Dd aseumea, as a matter of course, that they will be there 
We might also agsun insist on an infant's not being a dis- 
'«, But more than enoueh has already been adduced to provci 
Jtikft if M aolidreaaon m denyiii^ that the case fidls within 
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the canon and the rubrick; and, consequently} that we are not m 
leased from the duty of attending the archdeacon through the n« 
mainder of his argument. 

Now if the canon and rubrick be applicable to the matter k 

Suestion, the only point to be decided is, whether the child whom 
le ministers refused to bury, did die ^ unbaptized.' Dr. Daiib6« 
tiey maintains the affirmative; and the following is his reasooingt 

< The plftce in which the word ooeura, viz. a nibrick, or order tntde hy theplfv^ 
moan of the Church of Kiigland, for tlie directiou of the okirgjr in the iHiaham if 
their miiUMteriul office, bIiowm. tliat it roust be taken in coDnezion with the oilMi 
nilcB and onlinauceB of Uie Cliui*cU. Comparing th«n the 19th and 2dd articlcaiilh 
the 1 tth canon, and thonce proceeding to the onlination service, he eonchidet| M 
the word < unbaptized,' in tlie rubrick, must be understood in tMeeehHaaiie&lwmt^ 
Mcordiug to wlitoh 
kapHzedby pertom 
laniit the office of 

Here then wc are presented witli a short method of despatcfaiof 
the whole question, if the argument be correct. We will exanUM 
it impartially^ and see how far it will carry us. It may, howefM^ 
be right previously to remark, that the words of the archdeaoM . 
seem to take for granted that which is really the only matter m 
dispute, namely, tliat the ecclesiastical sense of the word < iinba]K 
tized' is what he states it to be. For we apprehend) that no 0M> 
is so weak as to contend, that tlie word in the rubricki may be con* '] 
strued in any other than its ecclesiastical mc^aning: certainl? tbii 
whole argument of Sir John NiciioU is employed in ascertauiogi 
what that meaning is. The archdeacon therefore will, we are per* 
suaded, feel obliged to us for understanding his words, as if they 
ran thus, ' that the word " unbaptized," in the rubrick, must be 
understood in an ecclesiastical sense, and that according to tbk 
aenae^ all are to be conaidered as unbafitized,' iS^c, 

We proceed to inquire how far the ordinances referred to by thh 
archdeacon, prove this to be the ecclesiastical meaning of the^ 
word. The 1 9th and 23d articles state, ^ that one of the constitiK 
ents of tlie visible church is, that the sacraments be duly mimH'' 
tered according to Clirist's ordinance, in all those things that cfr 
necessity are requisite to the same: that it is not lawful for iBf- 
man to minister the sacraments in the congregation, till he be law«i 
fully called and sent to execute the same; and that those are law^^^ 
fully called and sent, who are chosen by men who have publicktV 
autliority given to tliem for that purpose.' The canon denounceir 
excommunication against ^ all who maintain, that any other coiHf 
gregations of the kmg's subjects within this realm, than such 
by the laws of this land are held and allowed, may rightly chaUenKtx 
to themselves the name of true and lawful churches.' And in tMH 
ordination service, the bishops, who alone have pubUck authorial' 
in this country to call and send foith ministers, do so send thoil^:i 
whom they ordain. 

Such is the sum and substance of the premises, from which the 
archdeacon concludes} that the eccUsiMitical aenae of the word 
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* nnbaptized' is that which has been stated above. For ourselves 
"Wc confess, not only that we cannot deduce any thing like this con- 
clusion, but that we cannot even perceive the process by which 
other minds are enabled to arrive at it. ' 

If it be meant, that a ' lawful minister* is essential to baptism, 
we can only request the archdeacon to be more explicit in detailing 
his mode of reasoning. Meanwhile, we will adduce certain con- 
nderations, which satisfy us, that that mode of reasoning, whatever 
it be, was not adopted by those who composed our articles. Let 
it be remembered, then, that these articles were framed A. D. 1 562, 
tnd that the rubrick, at that very time, authorrzed lay persons 16 
baptise in case of necessity. Let it be remembered too, tliat in 
the convocation, at which these articles were agreed on, a paper 
Wis brought in by Sandys,* then bishop of Worcester, and its aver- 
ment admitted without remark from any one, the first head of 
which was, ' that the rubrick, which gives naomen a liberty lo 
feiptize in case of necessity, might be altered.' His reason was, 
Hiecavse the Holy Scriptures declare women incapable of admi* 
riiCering the sacraments.* With this reason we have here no- 
Mdng further to do, than as it shows what were the sentiments of 
lamication respecting the rubrick at a time when it w^s directly 
hoBgllt under their view; and how little it was then imagined that 

* hlNum by meny though laicks, could be deemed by the church to 
! be no baptism. As far, therefore, as the articles are concerned, 

lid if tiiey are to be understood in the sense of those who framed 
thm^itis plain, that unless we suppose that they were framed to 
tmtrafict the rubrick, there is nothing in them which declares a 
*kwfid minister' essential to baptism. 

1^ however, the archdeacon means that these articles, 8cc. prove 
Qnt all. are considered by the Church as ^ unbaptized,' who are 
hissed in this country by persons not of her communion, wq must 
mtsk mtreat him to account for some other phsenomena apparently 
llTvuiance with his theory. In the analysis of Sir John NichoU's 
Ivranient, it has already been noticed, that at the time of passing 
Hi law there were many inhabitant^ of this comitry, who, during 
■•Usurpation, had received baptism from the hands of men not 
Mbaopallj ordained; and we may now add, that a large proportion 
ptteiB must have received it from those who were not members 
■Nhe Church of England. Yet it has been seen, that these per- 
|MH>were confirmed by the bishops of that time without scrupl^^ 
iM% therefore, is, of itself, a strong reason for supposing that 
Sne Tcry bbhops in filming the rubrick, did not mean to desig- 
iMtelB such, as < unbaptized.' But a still stronger reason is deri- 
iiil MJUlUi the consequence which must follow from the rubrick, if 
4|M bathe meaning of ^ unbapti2ed;' namely, that all these persons 

'^'rieprired by law of Christian burial. Is it credible that such 
H be the intention with which the word was mserted by con« 
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Tocation? If so intended, could parliament have endured to^f^ 
^e force of law to an ordinance, by which many of its mendMlliJ 
in communion with the Church, must have seen their hmTjMm^fHf 
off from all participation in the most interesting of reii^kwiiw 
Qpuld this have been done without oppo8iti<m, and efi^^^widMl 
Mpxiark? Yet the history of that, not distant period, is ir&faii^tlli 
smallest trace of any emotions excited by an enactm^it, wlikli^ 
Dr. Daubeney rightly interprets it, muft have operated kisapow 
erful a manner. We do not read of any persons beins impillijl 
by the-rubrick or any other cause, to seek re-baptism mm ^f^^ 
mster of the Church of England" for nearly half a ceiitiBrf|'*r^ 
Irheo at length the instance of Mr. Lawrence occurred, we do 
find ii was even then pretended, that the judgment of the 
in 1661, had been thus decisive. If, indeed, such a plea 
Imve been established, there would have been no longer any 
of controversy between him and his opponents. < :^^» J 

We are aware, that the archdeacon has armed himself witinp^ 
answer to all remarks of thb sort, by admitting that there aiay w 
^ exceptions to his conclusion, and that such exceptions may fili^ 
lush a field for the exercise of discretionary judgmient in 
astical govemours.'— -p. 24. But thus peremptorily to 
t||eanings, and thus imperfectly to provide for objecticmi 
Ulart up at bvery step, is not so much to interpret as to 
And who is it, that here attributes this enormous and h 
power to ecclesiastical govemours? The same person, who^in; 
110, denies that the opinions of bishops Fleetwood and Warfourf 
are of any value in the question; and who, p. 1 15, as has been 
ready observed, triumphantly quotes the saying of Lord Cs 
< that the discretion of a judge is the law of t3rrantst in the best,! 
is oftentimes caprice; in the worst, it is every vice, folly, and 
sion, to which human nature is liable.' 

But what does Dr. Daubeney say to the acknowledged pract 
of admitting converts from among the dissenters to all the prit 
leges of the Church of England, and even to its orders, wit 
being re-baptized? a practice, to which it is owing, that our Chi 
numbers among its members the two greatest ornaments of 
or any other church during the last century, bishop Butler, 
archbishop Seeker. Why it seems, that their baptism ' isf 
circumstances, capable of being recognised as valid'—- p. 45. 
the meaning of the word recogniaedj Dr. Daubeney has, in^ 
part of his book, favoured us with a very accurate d< 
which we beg leave to insert in this place, as explanatory of 
sentence just quoted. ' By recognising any thmg, wfc do 
change either its nature or character, but only renew our 
ledge of it a« it ia.' — p. 103. The baptism of dissenters, there! 
is, under circumstances, (e. g. their conversion,^ capable of 
a^ain known by us to be, what we indeed knew it to be before^! 
' with a knowledge requiring renovation, namely, that it is in id 
inits^wn nature and character, valid baptism. — *** 

Must we trespass on the patience of our readers any kn^ri T^ 
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ve wil] not leave the archdeacon room to say, that we condemii 

feim for one or two instances of confusion both of sentiment and 

hiigiuige» however gross, or for the weakness of a single jpart of 

kli argmnent) however necessary to his conclusion. We proceed^ 

Iherdrare^ to his more direct attack on Sir John NichoU's reasoning. 

$ After a few preliminary obsei*vations, he proposes to ^ state the. 

aatjore of the ground on which the judgment has been built.' And' 

1ni€ we have* seriously to complain of the extremely inadequate, 

JMiriMisd and erroneous view of the learned judge's argument, 

which his analysis presents. Whatever may be thought of some 

tf tfie^iiicidental positions advanced in that argument,' whatever 

Mereoce oi opinion may be entertained of the truth of some of 

iflpreipises, or the soundness of its conclusion, at least it must be 

Anred by. every candid reader, that the general course of tiie rea- 

; teing IB luminous and powerful. Yet those who acquire their 

' aoCioDof it only from the pages of Dr. Daubeiiey, would naturally 

fOppoae that the learned judge is as ignoi'ant of the rules of logick, 

ll'heia represented to be of the law wliich he administers. In p. 

'%Kr John Nicholl 4>urposes to examine the history of the law, 

luMder to see whether any argument can thence be drawn either 

1^ tr against the general meaning of the word * unbaptized.' ^ If,'- 

ifslie, ^ the Church of England has recognised lay-baptism, &c; 

m* it will necessarily follow^ that it cannot mean, (by the word 

ed,") to exclude from burial all persons who have liot 

baptized according to the forms of its liturgy.' Accordingly ^ 

;ds to inquire, trom history, whether the Church of Eng- 

thus recognised lay-baptism or not. Nothing, surely, can 

plain or logical than such a course; yet, in the 9th page of 

*ai€hdeacon, all this is given as an inference from what has 

* From these premises,' (that is, from the stateliient of 

general meaning of the term unbaptized, and from a view of 

•cootextO ^ you draw the following conclusion; that if the 

h of JEjigland has recognised lay -baptism,' &c. Such a per- 

of a very plain passage, if we could believe it intentional, 

eall forth our loudest reprobation; as it is, we cannot but 

our astonishment, that so practised a controversialist, as 

Daubeney, should have eri^ed so grossly in apprehending 

t of his adversary. But this, we are sony to say, is 

only instance of the same kind to be met with in the tract 

ua. In p. 6J3, inconsistency is insinuated against the learned 

where not only there is no foundation for the charge, but 

; words adduced to establish, do, in fact, disprove it. ^ By 

of the English Church,' says Sir John Nicholl, < down to 

Honj lay-baptism was allowed and practised; it was 

,aiid even prescribed in cases of necessity.' ^ Were I dis- 

» cavil,' says his censor, ' I should object to the word regU' 

ka above sentence; and I might quote you against yourself, 

jfOU say ^ That the Church of England has recognised lay- 

Al to be, though irregular ^ yet valid." ' Now, in truth, Su» 

Nidioily XB the passage thus referred to^ does npt say what 
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it here said for him; his words are, < If the Church of F*gH4; 
has recognised,' Sco. meaning that it would he sufficient nr kit 
purpose that lay-haptism should have heen recognised u valkU 
even though it were considered as irregular. But, svppoaiagtlMf 
words to be as quoted, what inconsistency is there in saying' tkri* 
lay-baptism was, in certain cases, regular before the ReferauilioDi 
and considered irregular afterwards? Though, therefore, we art- 
unwilling to think the archdeacon < disposed to cikvil,' jrot, wr 
must express our regret tliat he should, with so little reaacDyitek 
to depreciate the argument which he is opposing. 

But not to weary our readers with a detail of petty mit-ttiis* 
flients of this sort, we will examine tlie pnncipal objectkMia urgti 
by him agiunst the learned judge's argument. The first affioffdi a 
lamentable instance of the confused view taken by Dr. Daubentf 
of the subject in question. Sir John Nicholl, considering thai tilt 
whole stress of the cause lies on the word * unbaptized' m the in- 
brick before the office of burial, makes it the principal object of 
his argument to ascertain the import of the word intlmt particiiitt 
place. The first step taken by him. for this purpose is, to itrt» 
its general meaning unconnected with the rubrick; which is ac» 
eordingly given by him, not as the full import of the word at il 
stands in the rubrick, but expressly as a step towards arrivmg tft 
the true interpretaUon. Yet the archdeacon is pleased to v^eitk 
of this as *• the interpretation, which you, (Sir John Nicholl,) hm 
affixed to the word unbafitized in the rubrick!* p. 23. 3| 

His next objection, which he deems a strong one, must be givea \ 
in his own words. ^ It attaches to your indiscriminate use of iSt» ; 
term Christian church; where, in p. 11, you give us to under^ ' 
stand, that persons baptized into the forms of what you represent ' 
to be different churches, as the Romish or Greek church, the Prci» 
byterian Church, that of the Calvinistick Independents, or t)M 
Church of England, have all been baptized into the Chrisdai 
church.* 

Here is a good deal of confusion, and not a little of misrepit^ 
sentation. * Persons baptized into the fortns of different churchei/ 
is a phrase for which Dr. Daubeney only is answerable. Utteclf 
unintelligible as it is, there is, however, an apparent purpose k 
using it; for without it there would be no colour or pretence kt 
insinuaUng, as is presently done, that Sir John NichoU maintainpi 
' that baptism into these different churches, as distinguished &fm] 
the Church of England, admits the baptized parties into that oa 
church of Christ of which the Church of England is admitted HL 
be a branch.' The language of the learned judge gives not thtf 
slightest ground for this strange accusation. He does not talk rf^ 
baptizing into a particular church, but leaves both the notion ni 
the terms in which it is expressed, to his censor, who is so ptrtiil 
to it, that he will give us another opportunity of remarking cait 
before we have done. His real position is, that baptism, acooidai 
to any of these forms, provided the essence o^ baptism have t^MI 
jj^lace, ia baptism, and admits into the Christian churdb KM 
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ift this o|iiiuoni he errs with the Btoction of no light authority; 
ioMDf Others, archbishop Whitgift must bear equsd blame with 
linii '&T he, (Def. of Ans. to A£n. p. 519,) says distinctly, < So 
brre as I can reade, the opinion of ail learned men is, that tho 
■MutiaU forme, and, as it were, the ly£^ of baptisme, is to baptizo 
U ibe name of tiie Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Gho8te» 
which fixine being obseryed, the sacrament remaineth in ful} 
bice and strength, qf whomsoever U be miniatred* And further, 
^ 59 If he argues on it as certain, that < baptisme ministred by he« 
ledcall ministers, which be no members oi the church, is, notwith* 
Itaadfaifft good and effectually Happily, therefore. Dr. Daubeney, 
nms if ne admit the learned iudge's notion, may yet, with as good 
|^i^;bt as before, have < the dying words of Whitgift in his mouth} 
|ivo ecclesi& Dei, pro ecclesii Dei.'— p. 141. 
;-To returo; the position of Sir John NichoU, whether true of 
fttottf c^rtamly involves no indiscriminate use of the phrase < Chris« 
%a church;* still less does it afford any pretence for a chargOy 
■hkh follows in the archdeacon's next page, that he < represents 
WtChristian church as consisting of different religious societies^ 
ly independent of, but unconnected with, each other by any 
principles of unity:' and again, < that, according to his 
iptioiiof the church,' (which he has not attempted to describe 
■llf) <the sin of schism cannot possibly exist.' We would wU* 
forget who it is that advances these char^^es, and against 
they are tirought; we would gladly, too, if it were possiblOf 
le the conclusion, which is forcied upon us, that nothing 
here protect Dr. Daubeney from the disgrace of wilful misre» 
ntation but an absence, (casual let us hope,) of those qualities 
iPiiter which can alone give any value to his opinions. 
iWhether it he to strengthen these accusations we know not| 
the archdeacon is pleased to represent the judge as speaking 
the Preab3rterian Church, and fhat of the Calvinistick Inde* 
again, p. 29, he talks of the < Presbyterian and Indepen* 
churches,* as if so named by Sir John NichoU. So far, how* 
as Christians of the latter denomination are concerned. Sir 
furpoaely goes out of his way to avoid the application of the 
* church* to them. He speaks of the form, (in ministering 
,) < of the Romish church, of the Greek church, of the 
Church, the form used among the Calviniatick Inde* 
«, and the form used by the Church of England.' This 
aCtiie complaint, therefore, is ^ot so much without evidence, 
to it. 

to the Presl^yterian Church, Sir John Nicholl has 

no opinion, whether it be, or be not, a member of the 

ehurch. He has, indeed, used the phrase, and so, in 

I Dr. Daubeney, p. 20, where he speaks of < the esta« 

4 Church of Scotland.' He has also asserted that, in the 

ttse e( language, it may be said, that persons baptised 

lo the form of the Presbyterian Church, have been ad« 

the ChrlvkiaD church. But the truth or fobehoodof 
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this proposition rests not on the Presbyterian Church being, oraot ' 
being, a member of the one church of Christ, but on a tota^f ; 
different question, viz. whether baptism, in whatever congrefadn 
administered, provided the essence of baptism have been pretenred^ 
may be said to admit into the Christian church: for it does not UL ' 
low that any congregation is pronounced a member of the Chris* : 
tian church, because its baptism is said to admit into the church* ; 

But the archdeacon's zeal tor episcopacy is so inflanunabl€,thiil 
the very name of Ptesbyterian seems sufficient to set it in a blascif ; 
We are not so presumptuous as to attempt to extinguish it; \m^ I 
we may be allowed to congratulate him, that he tives in an aga \ 
when the practice of the Church of England is no longer in opfiK ^ 
sition to his feelmgs. What would these feelings have been, ht4r . 
he flourished in the first century after the Reformation, and wi|*>, 
nessed the &vour then shown to Presbyterians? CongregatioDS of 
them placed under the protection of our most orthwiox bishops;* 
a synod, composed of Presbyterians, inviting and receiving ii§ . 
co-operation of English divines, deputed by the head of the Church, 
of England, (himself a zealous Episcopalian,) as to a lawful meetr 
ing of reformed churches^ without any remonstrance from either 
house of convocation; Presbyterian ministers instituted to Englisii 
benefices without being re-ordained, and this not clandestioe^' 
nor by connivance, but openly, avowedly, and habitually, dllit],, 
length, in 1661, Episcopal ordination was made essential to ths 
lawml ministry in the Church of En|;land. A recurrence to thci> 
times may at least justify us in askmg, whether it be decent or 
tolerable, that a judge, in one of our ecclesiastical courts, should 
be publickly and rudely censured by an archdeacon for using die 
phrase * Presbyterian Church,' and saying that those, who hai«', 
been baptized according to its form, have been adhiitted into the; 
Christian church. For ourselves, to use the language of the ^re- 
nerable bishop Cosin on a somewhat similar occasion, we ^ lovenoC | 
to be herein more wise, or harder, than our own church is;* arf*j 
we defy Dr. Daubeney to produce any authoritative declaradoo «(! 
the Church of England against thus denominating the Presbjrtc- 
lian Church, or against allowing baptism according to its form, H jj 
be a valid initiation into the church of Christ. 

To proceed: after renewing his attack on the general meaimi|"' 
said to be affixed to the word * unbaptized,* and producing evidencSji' 
whioh plsdnly proves, on the contraiy, that, before he affixes tn^^ 
meaning to the word, the learned judge examines the catiUtt^ 
&c.; Dr. Daubeney combats, and, we think, successfully, thr 
argument drawn from the rubrick's associating excommunioM . 
and suicides with the unbaptized. '^^ 

On the next point he is fiir from being equally happy. * YotfTfj 
proceed to observe,' says he, p. 34, < that the general law is, thl^'ji 
burial is to be refused to no person,' Sec; < but,' he continues, ^■^'^ 
general law, that I am acquainted with, has determined any tUop. ^ 
on this point.' He presently afterwards calls on the judge 6'' ' 
< point out ts notice the general law t»wUch he rcfeniWlieretU* 
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law 18 to be found, and in what language it is drawn up/ Such is 
Ehe tendency of his strictures, poured forth through several pages, 
Ipd renewed we know not how often in the course of his book; 
Ibmgh Sir John NichoU has expressly referred to the 68th canon^ 
irtflch prohibits the refusal of burial in all cases, and punishes such 
refiual. < Nothing,' says he, ^ can be more large than the canon 
b in this respect It does not limit the duty to burial of persons 
ifbo are of the Church of England — all persons, not specially 

Kpted, are entitled by it to burial,' &c. &c. Now let the arch- 
on prove, if he can, that the view here taken of the canon is 
MRmeous; let him show, that what Sir John NichoU has assigned 

Xi|ie general law is, in truth, limited and particular; but let him 
t presume so far either on the carelessness of his readers, or on 
'fte ulence which official decorum may impose on the judge, as, to 
imclidiii, that no general law has been ' pointed out to notice/ 
<'To fbUow him Uirough all the windings of his argument, on 
rAb point, is not within our purpose. But we are unwilling to 
liiTe unanswered a question proposed with an air of triumph, as if 
kvere decisive of the cause. 

t^Oatte lappotition that Uie worcl " unbaptized" in the rubrick was meant to 
ffmf BQ precife meanbg to the clergy, and that it was to be understood ffenerallj 

ib« " 



gdlpcnoBt who had never been baptized in any way, what reason can^e given 
flr life biterdon of such word in the rabrick at all? Since the clergy certainly coul4 
W'Mtd to be ioformed that persons^ ^ circumstanced, were not subjects for 
f^lUhii barijO.' p.4d. 

^{Vfd'will answer his question first, by telling him, that it would 

been a sufficient reason for introducing the word into the ru- 

that it limits the general expression of the canon, which 

It be pervevsely construed, (as has been shown by himself, p. 

into a command of burial even of Jews and Pagans; 2dly, by 

ig him to the history of the age when the rubrick was com- 

He will find that, ' by the growth of anabaptism through 

lusness of the late times,' (as the preface to the Conunon 

expresses it,) as well as by Uie rise of a sect which wholly 

' baptism, there were many who called themselves Chris- 

ir'^iat had never been baptized at all; that a prohibition of burial, 

to such persons, under the desigpiation of < unbaptized,' 

It so nugatory as the archdeacon may imagine; 3dly, We 

ffiimwer by askmg him a question in return; Why, if the au- 

' the rubrick meant by the word ' unbaptized' to include 

I though baptized with water and the proper invocation, 

baptized by a lawful minister, did tliey not take the trou- 

reiquressing themselves to that effect? especially since they 

~ iTe been aware that there were thousands of persons then 

eCNintryy so circumstanced, who stood in need of the inibr- 

^ that Uiey were unbaptized. Surely, this course would 

lep somewhat more reasonable than what he attributes to the 

> of the rubrick, p. 98, viz. that ^ the word unbaptized 

tpodiiiced to warn the wilful separatists that, the validity 
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•f their baptism not having been recognised by the church, ihty 
were uneutitled to the privileges belonging to cormnunicanls.' 
. It ia not without pleasui-e, that we come to a part of the subject 
in which, though still vith much abatement cm tlie score of inaccu- 
i«cy and mis-statement, we can congratulate the arcfadesctM ad 
having the better of bis adversary, ft is that which relates to titt 
sentiments of the ancient church on baptism by hcrcticks, or sc^ 
maticks. Sir John Nicholl has undoubtedly gone too far, when be 
«ays, that such baptism was considei'cil as comfitete. Many patss- 
f es from tlie Ciuion law might be aitdured to prove, that it was 
not supposed to communicate the holy spirit, nor to give rentissiM 
of sins, nor to admit into tlie Catholick church. Still, however, 
even in this particular, Sir John Nicholl's argument has been 
most incorrectly stated. He no where professes, (as is asserted bf 
the archdeacon, p. 63 ) lo take the sense of the andent church ot 
e standai-d to try the quo^on at iseuet^he no where ' confidently 
draws a conclusion," as is stated, p. 58, ' from th' /iractke n/ Iht 
maeient chureh, that baptism, by whomsoever administered, doe* 
in itself constitute a legal and valid initiation into the Christira 
church.' This conclusion is not drawn by him from the practice 
bf the ancient church: such practice has, indeed, nothing to do 
%ith it, except'uig as it may explain the opinions of the Churcb of 
England. 

And here it is proper to observe, that the Church of EnglsnJ 
could not on this point go the whole way with the ancient cliurrli; 
h could not adopt ail its sentiments, or practice, respecting bap- 
tism by hcreticks orschismaticks. To have done so, would liaw 
beeu no less thun an act of suicide. For tlie Church of Englaid 
derived its own baptism from hereticks and %:hiMnatick9: i^ 
therefore, it had acquiesced in the decision of the ancient church) 
it must have actutowledged, tliat none of its own members hid 
been admitted into the Christian church. 

We are aware, that Bingham, (Schofast. Hist Lay- Bap. ch. " 
E. 83,) has endeavoured to remove all difficulties of this son,bf , 
Btating that tlie Church of England, on shaking off the yokeoflte 
Romish church, reforming its errours, and reluming to the t 
of the Catholickchurch,gotridofailits disabilities, Wc hai 
doubt that it did so. But the present question is, how far 
practice and the decrees of the ancient church were sau ~ 
what was then done. Now the quotations of Bingham 
prove, (as dots the ai^ument of Dr. DaubCDcy, from p. 48 
that tlie wishes or the acts of the parties to.be received wei« 
held to be sufficient; imposition of hands, or something equii 
Vas to be given by the church which received them. It is ei 
tiierefore, that the Church of England could not hare adopted' 
sentiments of the ancient church on this subject: it is cviden' 
that it not only was not the business of Sir John Nicholl to 
V Xo inquire into, the whole of the ancient discipline on tliis 
but thM, by taking so wide a course be woidd have obsi 
ndier than enlightened, his subject. His object was to aact 
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iie meaning df the Church of England in one of its own laws; and 
tiis references to antiquity were limited to the express purpose of 
iUnstrating that meaning; of showing, that baptism with water in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, by whomsoever administered, was 
DQOsidered as baptism, and was not to be repeated. In what light 
irregular and unauthorized baptisms were further considered by 
die ancient church, it was not his business to inquire; his sole 
object being to discover, whether those who had received such 
baptism, were considered by the canon law as * unbaptized,' in 
fvder to assist him in the inquiry, whether our reformed churchy 
in using that word, meant to include tliose who had received bap<* 
lian at the hands of schismaticks. — Now we are decidedly of 
Sfnnion, that one single quotation of his, (that from 28th Sect, of 
]V« Dist Dec. III. de Cons.) is sufficient to show, that the canon 
hv does not consider such persons as < unbaptized:' ^ recipiantur 
at httfitizatli ne Sanctae Truiitatis invocatio annuUetur.' 
• Before we leave this point we must remark, that the Church of 
Englandf departing from the precedents of the a»pon law, has made 
' ■•» special provi^on for receiving persons baptized by schismaticks 
^ihtD the church, as if they before did not belong to it. Nay, even 
tint anient church seems to have founded much of the severity 
«f ill judgment on the supposition, that the persons so baptized 
Vere &emselves at their baptism not in charity with the church. 
fit baptism by a heretick or schismatick in case of necessity) 
^tader the apprehension of approaching death, was adjudged to be 
'fpod baptism, and to admit to the spiritual benefits of the Sacra- 
S|mt. ' Ille, cui traditur, protest salubriter accipere, si ipse non 
llqparatus acceperit.' Dec. III. de Cons. Dist. IV. s. 112. But 
Maanin&ntbe thus separatus? Augustine himself, (whose autho- 
fjtf on this point was principally regarded,) makes an exception 
fept <rf his general condemnation of those who were baptized by 
Smticks, which seems strongly in favour of infants so baptized* 
IfblUi, 8cc. neque onmino utiliter habent baptismum, neque ab eis 
r accipitur, nisi forte accifiiendi neceaaitas urgeaty et recifiien* 
mttknu9 ab unitatia vinculo r^on recedatJ Aug. de Bap. Lib. VII. 
ii. Surely an infant's mind cannot recede from the bond of 
unity, nor can any necessity be more urgent than that 
operates on him. 

it must be remembered, that the judgment of the ancient 

respecting baptism by hereticks, rested on a distinction 

our church disclaims. The Church of England knows 

of the. outward visible sacrament being given without the 

spiritual grace: on the contrary, it considers the outward 

ible part as tlie sign of the inward, which is given by it, as 

appomted instrument, to all who do not themselves put a 

^^tbia way of grace. The ancient church, on the other hand^ 

Vting fiom the simplicity wiucli is in Christ, made the impo- 

of hands so essential, either as a part of baptism, or as a 

ct sacrament, that, in a council held at Carthage under Cy« 

, k was said that f a man ought to be regenerated by both 

JL. L~No. I. 2 a 
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Mnroients in the cathoUck church/ and Cyprian himself dccH^ 
ied, < that a man's sanotificatian was compiete, and he mdeedW 
oime achiid of God, when he was bom again by both Sacrsmart^^ 
■mely, baptism and imposition of hands; the latter of whichi^eoih 
fNTing the gift of the Holy Spirit, could only, as it was faeU^hi 
•Sbctnally given in the cathoiick church. 
' Dp. Dau^ney, having thus examined what appears to Umtilii 
Ibe main stroigtb ^ Sir John Nicholi's statement, procsecdsis 
Matters which require less of his attenticm. Even here, h t nfemf 
ks advances two or three positions, which we fieel it impossM cia 
pass over entirely without notice. 

• • Inp. f 1, he says, that < the bishops, after the usurpatioiv^ioq^ 
tfiey did not re-baptize those who had received irre^^ular baptitfi 
, dnring that period, still, according to the practice of the incktt 
elmrch, considered that imfioMtion qf hantU was neceu&ry iotikk 
m4mi99km into ^the communion qf the Church** For ^le tnilb it 
ttda very important particular in ecclesiaadcal history,^ not a fb^^ 
liele of evidence i» adduced: we are bound therefine'to oaHnir ^ 
tl as resting solely on the acknowledged feet, that the'biabopB,iil»: 
tar the restoration, went about confirming all who were 
Id ^lem, without inquiring by whom they had been baptised. Mdt 
ia it poMible, that on such a foundation there should be leafinf a^ 
* s u p er s tru cture so momentous? If the asserdon of Dr. DanlMneyha 
Amect, the Inshops of the Church at England, at the aera to IrttEiy 
1m refers, considered that Church as no part of the dmfch 
Christ For, as has been already observed, the baptism of theie-l 
formed, having been received from an heretical and schisnoktiaAj 
priesthood, it would have been necessary, according to the pracdosj 
of the ancient church, that our forefathers at the ref 
ahould have been admitted into the true Christian church 
litkm of hands; a rite, which was certainly not then 
Happily, however, the assertion of the archdeacon is a mere 
tuitous dictum; advanced, as it should seem, for the purpose 
explaining away an awkward matter-of fiict in the case cf hbi 
versary. 

In the same page we are told, that * dissenting and Pkpist^ 
.^rerts to the Church of England) do not stand on the same 
in the eyes of that Church: the orders of the church of Rosis: 
lag admitted by the Church of England, whilst those of 
are not. The bafiti^m, consequently, of the Church ff. 
tlMMigh not the lMq)tism of the Church of England, mmat Mi 
iawful bafitism in the eyes of that Church, on the fir ii uifik '^J 
JUKviug been administered by a duty commissioned flriesl/- 
.writer, who defers so much to the sentiments and practiee rf 
tiquity, this position is somewhat surprising. Can itbe mem 
4»remnid Dr. Daubeney, that the ancient church hddtlielMl|fi 
*sf achiamaticai priests to be the baptism of personB widMtilhi- 

«'Biiig|b«i,AatktSLa4 '^'*' 
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ipQ? But not to press him on the point of external authoritj, 
ft esfanune his position by the declared law of the Church iif 
buod. < The baptism of the church df Rome must be lawful 
ism in the eyes of the Church of England, on the principle of its 
Hg'been administered bv a duly commissioned priest/ Now 
proposidon^ goes the length of declaring, that any peraott, 
^paily ordained) is a lawful minister of the sacramentS) in the 
miplation of the Church ofEngland; that his living in a atate 
len schism) receiving his commissimi from schismadcks, be- 
ing to a schismatical congregation, disclaiming our articles, 
i]£orring our communion, does not affect the lawfulness of 
Dinistry. Such is the doctrine of ^ The Guide to the Churchy* 
i' author, who, < daring steadfastly to maintain the constitution 
» Church,' in spite of < clerical indifference and sectarian en- 
cluneiit,' < must expect,' for his holiest zeal, f to be branded 
opprobrious and uncharitable epithets.' What epithets may 
> been applied to him, it is no part of our business to inquire: 
dbe enemies of the Church of England must be unjust) rather 
uncharitable, if they fail to appreciate properly the concession 
hiB here made to them. Happily the fiiends of the Church 
«m>eal from Dr. Daubeney to the articles and canons of the 
Kb itself. They will there find, that/ it is not lawful for any 
.t0 take upon him to minister the sacraments in the congre- 
31)^ be&re he be lawfully called atid sent; and that those only ane 
ol^ called and sent, who be called and chosen by men who 
( publick authority given unto them in the congregation, to 
ind send ministers into the Lord's vineyard.' Unless, thei^- 
,, the Romish bishops have this publick authority in the Church 
tUgjaiiH, our Church does not consider the priests, ordained by 
^ as. lawful ministers, nor on any sound principles as < duly 
■lissioned.' It is true, that if such persons leave their schism, 
use reconciled to our Church, they may be * accounted and 
|i to be lawful ministers,' (provided they comply with such 
rrequiaites as the Church has enjcnned,) without being re-or- 
sd* But) meanwhile, in the eyes of the Church of England, 
ayt: jiiBt as much schismaticks, they have been as little <duly 
Duaftioned,' as any Presbyterian or Independent teacher. To 
kjrf tfaem, as the archdeacon does, is going a great way to- 
il pronouncing their congregations * true and lawM churches;' 
Mokcaae the 1 1th canon would denoimce the sentence of ex- 
iHuiication, and cut off the learned author himself from all 
ItijJllnirial on much clearer grounds than affect the in&nt in 



torn to another position of the archdeacon. In page 
saks * of those who have been bapdzed into tiie Church 
l^^andthe argument, with which this phrase is connect- 
^&at he really meant, that bapdsm, according to the form 
inixhf baptizes into the Church of England; aft<:antradis- 
irom baptism into othen particular churches. Thk, 
iSlrattttre to aayi is a notion never before entertidnod of the 
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ChriBti an sacrament of baptism. The language ofihc Goapel,B, 
^t wc aie ' baptized into Christ;' and a)^i), that wc arc ' bapti- 
zed into one body;' but to be baplized into the Church of Englaod, 
U to be baptized iiito one member of that body. Now we ca^- 
Und, that tliey, wh» have received Ctirblian baptism at all, tune 
been baptized eiilier into none, or into eveiy one, of the membm 
of the body of Christ; that to make a (tislinction of baptizing into 
this or that particular church, is to multiply that Chriatjan bap- 
tiim, which by the Apostle is 30 emphatically pronounced ' one-' 
Wc contend mrther, that, in any country, they who are bapuzed 
imoChrikt at all,are,on the one hand, bound, as they would avoid 
Ihe guilt of schism, to communicate with the pailicular church 
planted there; and that, on the other hand, they have a ri^htto 
clalnt from that chuich a participation in all acta of its c 
nion, until they are cut off by a judicial sentence, or have 
themselves, from Clirist's body. And this brings 
■ideration decisive, in our apprehension, of the questiom 
the word ' unbapti zed.' It is the law and tht 
Church of England, to acknowledge those who 
flcbistnaticks, as dafitizrd, as made by their bupliam 
the Christian church; for it considers them as underj 
cipline, and sentences them to excomnuini cation^ 
against its laws. Thus then they i 
of England, as baptized into the* ~ 
worse than nu)^tory, to cut ' 
r belonged. 
To conclude on this main 
Ojnnion, 

tnxrd ' unbaptized' 
]y estflblished by him; that t^ 
no solid ground; and that 
ject, tends only 
When therefore 
sed had been baptized 
burial was defendedfj 
inquiry to have! 
lanfl as Christ 
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rami of triumph in which the puritans of Elizabeth's and James's 
iju Tentured to indulge, they could hardly have looked forward 
t w time when high churchmen would flock to their standard, and 
in Aem in crying down the popish corruption of acknowledging 
ndrai by a not lawful minister. But eUremea, on almost every 
dbicct, luve some points of union and assimilation: among other 
■rks of reaembtance is the loudness of their clamour, when any 
nsurite prejudice la assailed- Happily, in this country of sound 
MM and well-attempered zeal, the effectB of such a clamour 
eldom long survive the occasion ivliich gives rise to it. Wc should, 
hcreforc, have been content to leave this contraversy to that great 
iwcemaker, Time, had wc not perceived, in the present age, a 
lore than ordinary disposition among some of the friends of the 
'l and its establishment, to pervert every manifestation of 
b dissenters into a fresh occasion of alarm. Bound, 
D that church, by the strongest ties of gratitude and 
o its doctrines the firmest assent of our understand- 
g for its constitution and its discipline a force of 
h is approved to us by our reason, and has long 
. e cannot behold without deep 

9 of ^^^^Kus and captious spirit, which 
', while it disgusts every 
ts demands for im-aginary 
athy which the real esi- 
r fail to excite. In 
xik before us,} we see 
B wildest form: it is on 
D treat him with more 
^ards a writer whose 
rhose talents, if well 
} interests of a cause, 
^ved only to betray. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 



THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



FATHBR of all th^ sainU below. 
Whose merciefli atill thy love proclaim: 

Let all the world thy glory show, « 
And join to bless thy sacred name. 

Thy gracioQS purpose. Lord, falfil. 
And let us soon thy kingdom share; 

That sons of earth may do thy will. 
Like those who breathe celestial air. 

Our wants with ev'ry morning grow; 

With daily food these wants supply; 
And on our spuls that bread bestow, 

Which whMO eats shall never die. 

To sinners guilt and shame belong! 

Yet grant us, Lord, thy ?race to prove, 
As We forgive our brothers wrong. 

And trespasses repay with love. 

And in the dark and dreary da^. 
Fraught with temptation, pain, and w o. 

Oh! gi^de us on our doubtful way, 
Oh! save us from our * watchful foe! 

For thou alone art God most high; 

The kingrlom and the power are thine; 
Thy glory fills both earth and sky, 

And through eternity shall shine. 

* ttTTQ TK Trovtfpa, 



VERSES BY THE REV. DR. RANDOLPH, 

027 RECEIYING A PBINT OF MR. COWPER, EITG RAVED FROM A 

PAINTED BT LAWRE17CE. 



Sweet bard! whose mind thus pictured in thy face, 

0*er every feature spreads a nobler grace: 

Whose keen, yet spften'd eve, appears to dart 

A look of pity through the human heart, 

To search the secrets of man's inward frame. 

To weep with sorrow o'er his guilt and sliamc: 

Sweet bard! with whom, in sympathy of choice, 

I oft have left the world at nature's voice. 

To join the song that all her creatures raise. 

To carol fortli the great Creator's praise; 

Or, wrapt in visions of eternal day. 

Have gaz'd on truth in Zion's heavenly way: 

Sweet bard! may this thine image, all I know. 

Or ever may, of Cowper here In* low. 

Teach one who views it with a Christian's love. 

To seek and fiikd thee in the realms above! 
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THE DEATH OF A POOH IDIOT. 



Who! hapless^ helpless being, who 
Shall strew a flower upon thy gravef 

Or who, from ** mute oblivion s power,** 
Thy disregarded name shall save? 

Honour, and wealth, and learning's store. 

The Totive urn remembers long; 
And ev'n ** the annals of the poor," 

Live in their bard*^ immortal song. 

But a blank stone best stories thee. 

Whom sense, nor wealth, nor fame could find: 
Poorer than aught beside we se.^ 

A human form without a mind. 

A casket gemlejss!— yet for thee 

Pity suspends the tender wail; 
For reason shall a mor^ see. 

While mem'ry paints the simple tale. 

Yes, it shall paint thy humble form. 

Clad decent in its russet weed, 
Happy in harmless wandering's charm. 

And pleas'd thy father's flock to feed.—- 

With vacant, reeUeas Muile she bore. 

Patient, the seorneE*8 cruel je^t; 
With unfix'd gaze could pass it o'er. 

And turn it pointless from her breast. 

Her tongue, unable to display 

The unform'd chads of her mind! 
No sense its rude sounds could cOQ¥fey« 

But to parental instinct kind. 

Yet, close to every faafluiii form 

Clings imitati9n s mimiek power. 
And she was fond: and proud to own 

The school-time's regulated hour: 

And o'er the mutilated page 
Muttered the mimiek lesson's tone; 

And ere the scholar's task was 9aid| 
Brought ever and anon her own: 

And many a truant boy would seek. 

And drag reluctant to his place; 
And ev'n the master's solemn rule. 

Would mock with grave and apt griouiee. 

Each heart humane could freely love 

A nature so estranged from wrong; 
And even in&nts wsQold protect 

Her from the passing traveller^ tODgue! 

But her prime joy was still ifi be. 

Where holy oongrogations bow; 
Rapt in wild transporti when tbev tiiii& 

And whea tiicy pwjr^ wmM Jbcoi ler low.--- 
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O Nature! wheresoe'er thoa art, 

Some latent worship ttill it there; 
Blush ye! whose form without a heart. 

The Idiot's plea cao never share! 

Poor guileless thing! just eighteen years, 

Parental cares had rear'd alone; 
Then, (lest thou e'er should'st want those cares,) 

Heaven took thee spotless to its own. 

Full many a watching eye of love 
Thy siekness and thy death did cheer; 

And reason, wlule she joys, approves 
The instinct of a parent's tear. 

Poor guileless thing! forgot by men. 

The heaving turf directs to thee; 
" 'Tis all thou art" to mortal ken. 

But Faith beyond the tomb can see. 

For what a burst of mind shall glow. 
When disencuraber'd from this clod; 

Thou, who on earth could'st nothing know, 
Shalt rise to comprehend thy Goo! 

Oh! could thy spirit teach us now. 
Full many a truth the ga^ might learn; 

The value of a blameless life 
Full many a scomer might discern. 

Yes! the^ might learn who waste their time> 

What It must be to know n» tin: 
They who pollute the soul's sweet prime. 

What, to be spotless pure within. 

Go! then, and seek her humble grave. 

All ye who sport in Folh^'s ray. 
And as the gale the grass shall wave, 

list to a voice that seems to say: 

<* 'Tis not the measure of your powers. 
To which the eternal meed is given: 

'Tis wasted or improved hours, 
AVhich forfeit, or secure your heaven!^' 



The following affecting Hymn on the last judgment, was used is^ 
the Church long before the reformation: and the pious Chris* 
tian will be pleased to find in it some of the most essential aiii 
comfortable tenets of the Gospel. 

The translation, by Lord Roscommon, is annexed. 

Dies ire, dies ilia, 

Solvet ssclum in favilla, ' 

Teste Petro et Sibylla. 

Quantus tremor est futnni% 
Quando Juilex est ventums^ 
Cuncta stricte discussurus? 



Tuba mirum spargens sonnm. 
Per sepulchra regiomim, 
Coget oiAms ante tfaroniuu 
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Mors itupebit ct iitl«i% 
^Cum returget ctefttan^ 
JadiMnti ret^Motm 

liber leripttis proferetmv 
k quo totmn «ntmelar»: 



Judex em eoia tedebi^ 
Qoidqoid latet, apptrebit. 
Nil inultmn 



Quid turn, miter» tarn ^turulf 
Quern PatroQUm regatimuf 
Cum vix jiutiii afo aeeanu. 

Rex tremendsB majeitatit; 
Qui Hdvando talva§ gratU, 
Salva me, fons pietatii. 

Recordjire, Jem Pie, 
Quod sum cansa true tub, 
Xe me perdas iUa die. 

Querens te aedisti lassos, • 
Redimisti brncem passusx ^ 
Tautas labor nou sit casuist 

Juste Judex ultkmis, 
Donwnfac remiiiimiUg 
Ante diem ratioois. 

logemisoo tauquam reus; 
Culpa rubet vuhos meus, 
Deprecanti paree Deos; 

Qui Mariam abaotvist^ 
£t Latronum exandist^ ^- 
Mihi quoque spem dectisti^ 

Presces mese non sunt dignis, 
Sed Tn, Bone, fas benigae, 
Ne perenni ereaomr igue. 

Inter oves loeum pnssta^ 
£t ab hfedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. . 

Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis aeribus addietis, 
Yoea me cum benedietis. 

Ut Consors beatitatis^ 
Vivam enm justifioatis. 
In asTum eteraitatis. 

Oro supplex et aeclinis^ 
Cor oontritum, quasi oinis. 
Gen curam mei finis. 



TRANSLATION. 

The day of ▼rath, that dreadfol daj> 
Shall the whole earth In ashes lij. 
As Peter and the Sibjis saj. 

What horrour win bvade the mind. 
When the strict Judge, who would be Idad, 
'BhaU hATt few ▼eDiaTfinUti to find! 



The UK load tnMf«A iMafrso* uond. 
Shall thraniA IIh rai^^ tOBib* rebooml, 
Atid wike tkc utlnH anoar |p«aiKl. 
NUure and UetA AM, wiA tarpim. 



Tlir 
Tht 




»itl, ,i.,irenal,1«Bd, 
uivttick mil bo read, 
liviugMKiaiedcul, 


He 
And 


: JuilgB uKOibi fail >*fu[ tbnin 
rnnkei urfa .Hrel luii l» know: 
1 aU, wUh (hune, eoatesa tUeir < 


Toi 


then, vhot ml'l-Mt i.n I nuke 
iHTC mj- but uoporWHI Hake, 
en Me moK ju« Aare cuuae U> 



ThoQ, mighlT, IbmiidBble King! 
ThoB, rnumy's uncihiuslrd >l>ring. 
Same comforuble pitj briiigl 
Foi^t nol vhat my ransom coat, 
Nor In my denr-bCTight snul be loll, 
in BUiniii of guilij irrrour lo![. 
ThoD, irhD ibr me dMH fee) ndi fAi, 
WhoK precwiu blood the eron did ■Uin, 
Let not Ante (fonie* be tudI 
Than, whom ■ Twqjag jfow'n obej. 
Cancel mj debt, too great to p»j, 
Beffre the ttd aMOwUiDc da;. 
Surrounded «ith imaxing fean. 
Whose load aij •ool vith anguitli bears, 
1 >igh, I vecp — accept my teara. 
Thoo, who watt rooved hy Ma>7'< erief. 
And by th' abaalving oftiie thief 
tlaat giv'D me hopei CHi! pte relief. 
Rejeetnotmj unworthy pray'r, 
PrvBtfrve mp from the dangerous snare, 
'Which cleaih and gaping holl prepare. 

Among the ehoacD right-hand race, — 
The tuna oT God aad^eiri of grace. 
FnMD that insatiable tbjm. 
Where flames deToor and aerpenta hiia. 
Promote me to thy aeat of blisa! 
PirMrate; my cmCrite heart I rend; 
My God, my Father, and my Friend! 
Do not forsake me in my end. 

Well ma; they curse their leeond breatlv 
Who riae to a rerivine death. 



Sfl tmnsient liour, my litUe dBB 
Ii speciling laal, bow ful! bvii*; 



My " Life of Life" will iodii be pBiti 
The fluali of yninh will all be o'er. 
The Ihrob of joy will ilirob no more. , 

Ami fancy, mutren nf mj Iji-e, 
Will <»Mtt«ylawl ber MUMt Bt*. 
My iT CT tl^ h »w ft ■ p w * » rt , prcMN 
For ikiei of gloaini uid taoogfati of rare- 
Sorrow* and wmU viil mike thee weepi 
And fean of age mD »sr thee areep. 
Health that naiUl in Uooining pride. 
Will oeaM tt wann Uiy iUi^^ilB. 
The ahWt of paiB, Hm peiat of *«^ 
Will bid the eEurent eraie «t flov. 
And who, altiil )hd A^ fee nMt. 
To KMih me WAaBMon^ Mif 
To preM m]t fbeUe faaad In tlinr'a> 
To plead fcH' me hi iilentpra]i>Gn, 
' And obeer nw *i(b tboas U^M Uwt ihMI 
Rupiiire t^ei k^yioi hed., 
Daya of the fiitiwe, Muwe tttoU 
Uthhi my wild aRiighted toul. 
MvileriomfaK, T wHI not look 
Wilbln tby dark eventful bwJt; 
EniKigb for me to feet and knor, 
ThutloTe and bope muft ibirtly api 



I Jeath 4|?<i'^ ^< driest be. 

1 lilt the wi 

And.oh! Ol.. „... _ 

Telia me Ike ii^ht wiU mob 



_.. . mj^ainAijmc^ 

- — . ..'amhtt raiee «r timet 

And, oh! tM> dgti. thia «Mn of fear! 



* *ik triivdpal tiA^, ther^trt fet Witdemi M4 tiUh all thg gtiiinj, 
gtt UnderttoMdiiig.''- PaarsKia, «L ir. Mn 7. 



Han only naea c 
He looki aMve, m 

At OMC the hck of hc«Tea and ctith: 
Totm^ eannlnt;, *Ot^ •bicl) nature gaTO 

The variotu trioea throagliout her plai^ 
life to (njsiTi f""" ^^ih to H*e, 

— Theae are (be, laweit powm at man. 



Bercwd dM (CUM, with hope mUiDM, 
DeaQned a imUer «aarae to lan, 

Ib Ui eai«er the end of time 
b bat etent^ te|im1 

Whrt t^ta Ua !■ Ua ki^ piBWil. 
. Cya^ illnwin«% ahpwMi — w . 



Diuenu the tmmmial froni the In 

Xfrom [he nouUl i 
^ ;: — Knowledge to 

, and liberty, Hndpea 

The joTi of knnwtedge llilll incl-eMC 
Hiiil to the glariuiu |ilinl that iprciul 
Thii ti^ht with nnneml baana. 



— Ikhcdda 

New ipirit breHiheii into the elod, 
Wlipre'er llie ^oioe of Wiidnni triei, 

" Man, know tlijKlT, and feu- th; Gov!" 



FIRST SXJSDAS AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 

Abii^b be ill the bout of ige! 

Be hiMi7 Leanung: dumb! ' 

Pxpoonder of the mntiBk pue, 

BehotdlnlniiMoaniel 

(A, VMrnn! wbow eoeqiwi paver 

Before (he Ahnigh^ Mood, 
To frame in Namre'i mrtien boor, 

The lutd, the Aj, the flood; 
Tet didit thou not diadun > while 

An infant form-to wetr; 
To blen thf mother with a imile, 

Aadliip ihj faltei'd prajer: 
Bat, in tbr Fatber't own abode. 

With brael'i elders nxind, 
^ In CDnverae high with lirael'i Goo, 

Thj chiel'tal jo)' waa found. 



Bt cool Siloun'i ihady fountRio, 

How iweet the lily growl! 
Ho* sweet the breath on joader 

Of Shsroa'i dewj rote! 
Ln! nieh the child whoM joung demotion 

The pothi of pease hu trod; 

T^idt apwird to bii Goo. 
Sj aool Siloun'i dudj foantiiii 

The lily mnit decay: 
The rote that bloonu on yonder mooutaia 

Muit ikirtly fade away. 
A httle while— (he bitter morrow 

or mw'i malurer aee 
WiU •bake the aool wiui eank'riiig aorrov. 

And pMwa'f rtom; tf. 



m^A 



i3«*T--. ■..■■•■ ■■ ' •:'■■■ •' 
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Oh ThM! wINMe tiHstf fear, untiinted. 

In ebingeleit vtitne'BlMMa^, 
Preierve teflo^rtn^ grtiiie hM piuitietf, 

ilLod keep Ihem ttiU t|iiii^ own! 



HflRD SUNDAir AFTER EFIPHAl!hr. 

Lord! whoie B«oe| in power ezeelfing^ 
WaihM the tepQir* ltwn> twty: 

Jetus, from th^ nc^ dwelttn|^ 
Hear as, help ua when we pray!*— 

From the filth of viae and foUy, 
From infuriate paanon's rage^ , 

Evil thonghtib and hopes unhwf, 
Heedl^ yonth, and selfish age; 

From the Iqsts^ whose ^p poUntioo ; 

Adam's elder t^jnt disclose; . 
From the tempteif s dark intrusion. 

And from evieriastipg woes; 

From the miser^s eotaed treaaorei 
From the drunkard's jest obscene^ 

From the woHd, M* pon^ and pleasure, 
Jesufl^ Master, mase ua oleau! 



Ji CURIOUS AJfSWBB 

'TO A nATFUL RIXASX^— THAT I WAa GBOWIiro OUI. 



Tia! Time has round me thrown a myitiGk spell. 
And press'd his sb;net on my f orrow'd eheek; 

Has eheck'd my anfent ^iritr busy sweU, 
And bade my sinking eye no longer speak. 

Tes! every moment of revolving time 
Steab from our waning powers some dear delighl; 

Now elouds imannation's gift sublime, 
Now bloms a faculty, now (fims our si|^; - 

Restrains tlie hounding foot's ehtttiek gait. 

Deepens the voiced onoe melodious lay^— 
Yet wiU I not repine, whilst time and fate, 
. Still leave me reasonVinteUeetual ray: 

And mi^ I humUy hope, O Power supreme!. 

That seienee nrer her lueid page insry' ^tm^ 
Ml whilst lUvo may I enjoy ita heam, « 

Kor hope, nor faney, sfadtin didl n^oae: * 

Ml, still may Nature's se^nei, sofidr, so hirig|ht| 
Four some fresh pleasure on'tito vfsUal oi^ « 

And mvf thy woHts, ** mjr e^roiMieii^ defightr 
Eaili lesser, meaner aantfiiiMil abio^ 

Wam'd by th' nnoeastoa^ rapid iK|^t of tinu^ ' 
Bfay I improve thb alRmportrint trathf^ 

'that tlMnnvhQ dve lo HMveii tSieIr strengHt «nd primal 
IMMowi for cfM»1ili1llni \ik j imili^"^ 



Wlut ihE mlibl 
'Til virlue only aticili (lervDiiwl Howcn, 

And Ubvci the sorld ind iu punuili behmd. 
'When tine ifaill bunt the bsrrien witich RonGne 

Th' impriion'il «oul within thia tarlhy clod, 
M>y Fnilii mj niortil ' "^ " 

And Udpe (llun: in 



An! viootury flofterer! *h» dtMe 

My ■vellii'g tsncy with Ihinc airy i)re*m^ 
Why on my hh< di; duiliiig tbrnu obtriidr, 

InOHiitut ai the metfor't fl»iing ffcum' 
Pair uv tJiy pluntomi u the eliangeful hn«a 

That lend Ui«ir chanma lo hwf'n'i aerial bow; 
Yet, ah? in tmnneni arc t)it lively riewa. 

And thort-Ut'd rapture yiuldi to laitiiig wn. 
Tii''d of thy treaehcroui hrei, my reieutd Hwl 

Mount! witli Miune futh beyond the a|ihereaf (i 
And Mclulli' eternal ahore, where pkuumraD, 

And bliu ahall Boariali in inimsrtBl prime. 
Daughter oT magiek wilei, a long faruwell! 
On yonder itBrry pliina my wiiliei dwell. 



The followiDg sweet and touching lines, were written by the ] 
St. Obokoe TuckeBi of Virginia, on being solicited to k 
why he had ceased to court the Poetick Muse? 

Dan of ny joath'. jt have glided awajj 
Hairi of my joath! ye are Inwud aad grayi 



Bmi «f ny ynnli! tow keen right ia ih 
Cbee)ui]fmj-j«atb1 T« *r« farrow'd at 
SlrtDgth ofMy youtb! all your *%tiurt 



Thought* of 117 youth! four gay vi 
Daviof my jonth! I wMi not your recall; 
Hain of ray yootW I'm content tou thould fill; 
Erea of my yimth! ye much evil hare leeni 
Cbecka of my youth! hath'd in lean hare ye beCn; 
Thon^ti of my youth! ye have led roe aitrayi 
Streacth of toy youth! why lament your dec^ ! 
Da^iofmyagc! ye will ahortly be piiii; 
pHLcia of Rij n^*;! yet a while ye cau tiint; 
Joyiufmy age! in true wiadom dclielil; 
Evea of my age! be Religion your liKhli 
Tbougbtsof my bec'. dread vo not the cold mmU 
Mopeiof my agel be ye fu'd on j'oiir God, 
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LITERARY AJ^B PHILOSOPHICAL IJ^TELLIGEJ^CE. 



Preparing fofr publicatton:— A History of Bengal, from the earliest Period of au- 
thentiek Antiquit> to 1757, by Pi-ofessor Stewart, of Hertford College, £nglaiid. 

The Journal of Mr. Mungo Paik,from the coiDmcncement of his last expedition, 
to the tirae of his quitting Sansaiiding to prosecute discoveries on Uie Niger; to- 
gether with the Journal of Isaac, an African, who was sent to pi*ocure intelligence 
of this tfaTeUer*8 fate, will be published under the direction of the African institu- 
tion, in London, for the bcne6t of tlie relatives of Mr. Park. 

Mr. Beloe's sixth Volume of Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books, is com- 
pleted, and will very shortly appear. 

A Tery extended work on the subject of Persia, by Mr. Malcolm, is in its pro- 
gress through the press. It will comprehend three lai'ge volumes in quarto. 

A fifth volume, in quarto, of Mr. Burke's Works, has been some time in the press, 
ttDder the superintendence of the bishop of Rochester, and will shortly appear. 
A urAk is printing, and his Lii'e, with a Collection of his Letters, is preparing for 
pabbGatkm. 

Mr. Hewlett has completed his elaborate Commentary on the Bible. The work 
fiinns three very large, or six moderate azed quarto volumes, illustrated with maps, 
and enkbelliahed with upwards of one hundred engrarings from the designs of the 
best masters. Among other prolegomena is an Abridgment of the History (»f the 
Jews, frook the time of Ezra to the destruction of the Temple by the Romans. 

Mr. Stephens is preparing a Lafe of the late John Home Tooke. 

Dr. Valpy has in the press, a new edition of the Greek Testament, with Gries- 
kach's Text, in two octavo volumes. It will contain copious Notes, from Hardy, 
Saphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin; together with pa- 
lallel passages from the Classicka, and with references to Vigerus for idioms, and 
Bos fior ellq^es. 

Sir Humphrey Davy wiU publish, early in November, Elements of Agricultural 
Gkjmistry, in a course of Lectures delivered before the Board of Agriculture, ilhu- 
tnted with plates engraved by Lourie. 

Dr. Bateman has been engaged, for some time past, in preparing for publication, 
■ Short Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, acoordbg to the luiud Airangement 
ievised by the late Dr. Willao. 

At the sale of Sir James Pulteney's library^ the Variorum Chissicks sold for un- 
inoedented sums, and the rare volumes of the Delphin Classicks at the following 
y is ts Cieero*s Philosophioal Works, 59^ 6«.; Prudentius, 16Z. Sa. 6dL; and Sta- 
tay iU. 12f.-— At another sale, a small tract, entitied, " Expositio Saneti Jeroniml 
[hfl^oibohim Apostolorum ad Payam Laurenicum," purporting to be printed at Ox- 
\ hd, in 1438, was sold for 91/. 

At the sale of the Duke of Roxburgh's library, the Bibliomania raged still more 

[lirieBtly. A set of Sessions Papers from 1690 to 1803, sold for 378/.; a collection 

itf hrif-penny Ballads and Garlands, pasted in 3 vols., for 478/. 15«.; a collection of 

^opennj Portraits, chiefly of persons tried at the Old Bailey, for 94/. 10».; the 

* ■ 80f St Alban's, (14860 for 147/.; the Mirrour of the World, (1480,) for 351/. 

, the Kalindayr ot the shippers, (150^,) for 180/L; the Recuyeil of the History 

TTraye, by Baoule le Fevre, (1473^ to the Duke of Devonshire, for 1060/. 10«.; 

lOboameroni di Boccaccio, foLM.C edit. Venet. (1471,) to the Marquis of Bland- 

'iorSSeo/. &C&C 

A grand national library, the collection of which was begun by Catherine H. has 
^m eompleted and opened at Petersburgh. It comprises 250,000 printed volumes; 
jtXIO of which rehite to theology; and 40,000 are duplicates. There are also 
000 manoaeripts. 
\ k riwCeh of the Cteratare of Ruasiir from 1801 to 1805, lately published, informs 

I 

I 

r 



%QQ UTERART AND PHILPSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



lu that the number of worlu publuhed within this period of five yean, is 1304; of 
vhich 756 were original performances, and 548 were translations. The latter woe 
from originals in Greek, LAtin, French, German, English, Italian, Swedish^ Pofafa, 
and Georgian. The number of works translated from the French is the mostsM* 
aiderable; it amounts to 262; the number translated from the German is bat 191 
The number of works in theoloffvwu 213; tlie number in philotophf was only 9S^ 
the number of novels was 210. The number of Russian authors bring is 349; tint 
of anonymous works is 742. 

Uterary admissiont and prohibitions. ^The " PafrioHck Papers^ pubBdied it 
Vienna, give the following sketch of the flecisions of the literary ceninn^ on tte 
books imported into Austria, and on the manuscripts presented for permMioo pn- 
?ious to publication, during the years 1806 and 1807. 

In 1806j works imported were 1629; admitted, 1450; prohibited, 179. 

In 1807, works imported were 1407; admitted, 1238; prohibited, 169. 

In 1807, the number of journals were 96; of which 5 required special pc nnl Hi o i 
Manuscnpts presented to the Censure in Vienna, 

In 1806, presented, 576; refused, 73. 

In 1807, presented, 606; refused, 81. 

Counsellor Graser has, by oi*der of his Bavarian majesty, made an experimai 
-with the gi'ealest success, on some young recruits, of his metluxl of tpawiing chil- 
dren, or adidts, to read and write in the course of a month. Before the end of Ae 
mondi, these } oung scholars, who before did not know a letter, learned to write W- 
rectly, and read every thing presented to them. 

A late Medical Journal contains a detailed case of tlie beneficial effects produMft 
by smoking stramonium in violent asthma. 

A plant which grows in great abundance in every field, the Dojfs Toogoe, titf 
CynogUssum Officinale of Linnieus, is said to possess a very valuable ijaiuity. K 
gathered at the time when the sap is in its full vigour, bruised with a hammer, ni 
laid in a house, bam, or granary, or any other putec frequented by rati and o^ 
those destructive animals immediatelv shift their quarters. The laeeeis of tlb 
method is said to be equally speedy and infallible. 

Doctor Kebreuter, of Carlsruhe, has discovered by a chymical examinat ioerf 
potatoes both in a raw state and baked, that tlicy are capable <^ being eonvattC 
into sirup, or sugar, without being made into starcli by previous proce«. The O^ 
periments he has made, have, in their results, entirely answerra his ezpeetttel 
and it is his intention to publish a statement of tlie various eonsidentions od vUdr 
he grounds his hopes of improring the manufacture. ' 

A diseoverv of great importance to humanity, has been made hv Dr. Smidi. "wlt ". 
is at the head of me Vaccine Institution of Maryland, viz. that the Kme Po«liC« 
complete cure for the Khig's Eril, or Scrofula, even in its most inreterate fanf : 
and Its latest stages. A uoinber of oases which have come to his knowledge, fHf^, < 
blish the fact **. < 

Mr. Charics Wliitlock, of New- York, has discovered in a common, hot hithcrtr-l 
unnoticed vegetable, a substitute for &ix and hemp, which multiplies itself M> it*^ j 
danthr, as to yield from 500 to 1000 from roots and seeds per annum. The disMMun 
has omained a patent right. ^ 

A surgeon of Tobolskoi, in Siberia, has translated into the Tartar langiia|;e, 
hat printed, at his own expense, a Memoir on Vaccination, which was wntta 
the Kussian hmgiiage. 




Tills receiver, which was seven inches wide, covered a deep flat basin of nearijr ll* 
same widlli, anil containing sulphurick acid, in the midst of which was placed ■ 
cgg-<^up half full of water. Tlie enclosed air being reduced by the working of tJ* 
pump to the 5()th part, the bulb was repeatedly dipt in the water, and asain expoMi 
to evaporation, till it became incmsted with a coat of ice about the St)Ui of an irth 
thick. The cup, witli its water still unfrozen, was then removed, and the ap 
replaced, the coated bulb being pushed down to less than an inch from the 
of the sulphurick acid. On exhausting the receiver again, and oontniaing t_ 
ration^ the icy «rust at length started into divkled fianirei^ owipg pi^otSbly ^ ^ 



LIST OP NEW PUBUCATIOlTS. ^Qi 



beiiig more contraeletl by tlie intense cold than the glass vhich it invested; and the 
iBeraiiT> having gradually descended in the thermometer tube till it reached the 
^oiot of coDgek^n, suddenly sunk almost into the bulb, the gage standing at the 
iOCh of an inch, and tlie included air being Uius rarefied about 600 timea After a 
ew mmutes, the appai-uuis being removed, and the bulb broken, the quicksilver ap- 
peared a solid mass, which bore the sti'oke of a hammer. 

A highly interesting experiment has been made with a machine at Leeds, (Eng.) 
Vlhe purpose of substituting the ngency of steam for the use of horses, in the convey- 
Boe of coals on the iron rail-way, from the mines of J C. Brandling, Esq. — in fact, a 
temi'eiiBne of four*horses power, which, with tlie assistance of cranks turning a 
Oghwhet»9 and iron c(^ placed at one ^de of the rail-way, is capable, when lightly 
laded, of xnovhig at tlie speed of ten miles an hour. At four o'clock in tlic ^er- 
QODy the machine ran from thtf coal-staith to the top of Hunslet Moor, where six, 
ad afterwards eight waggons of coals, each weighing three tons anil a quarter, were 
Doked to the back part. With this immense weight, to which, as it approached 
le town, was superadded about 50 of the spectators mounted upon the waggons, it 
it ofToD its return to the coal-staitli, and performed the joamey, a distance of about 
mile and a half, principally on a dead level, in 23 minutes/ witliout the slightest 
Baident The experiment, which was witnessed by tliousands of spectators, was 
rowned with complete success; and when it is considered that tliis invention is 
apKeaWe to all rail-roads, and that iHpon tlie works of Mr.lirandling alone, the use 
rsO hones will be dispensed with, and tlie com necessary for the consumption of 
t Irait SOO men saved, it cannot but be huiU:d as an mvention of gi'eat publick 

Connt Romfbrd, in recent experiments on tlie nature of light, the existence of 
tUeh in eombostible bodies he disbelieves, has discovered tliat a polyflame lamp^ 
■■Mnqf of a number of burners, witli wicks flat like a riband, and so placed, one 
f dte adc of another, that the air can pass between them, while they are duly 
^pied wilh oil, and covered with a lai'gc rismg glass, yielded as much light as 
HMj.omdles. 

Aaibw— The curious have lately been engaged in visiting a kind of catacomb^ 
of a quarry situated between tlie Observatory and Afontrouge; in which are 
d the bones removed from the burying-ground of the Innocents. Report 
800,000 erania, regularly ranged like books in a libraiy. What reflectiona 
iaiynUrteof tliis description calculated to inspire! 

Mw9 are not mistaken, a spectacle of the same kind has been, during many years, 
iMHhhed io a part of the convent of Franciscans at Madeira. The whole of the 
bwali forming the sides of tlie room are filled with lieads, looking inwards, pla- 
m rqiubur rows; and when the pktce is enlightened by the feeble glimmering» 
^' ^ lvmp> ^c whole presents a singular instance of the association of ideas m 
, of a religious. Whetlier it be most calculated to inspire devotion, abstract- 
fkom the world, or insensibility, after the first emotions of surprise are abated, 
ike hett to the determination of those who are best acquainted witli the brother- 
1 flf boiy St Francis. 

tbe premiums advertised ^ the Cambridgeshire Agricultural Society, 
[te that three guineas are om^red to the labourer in husbandry, who sliaJl 
ight up, or be then bringing up, the largest family with the least parochiat 
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k Service for publick Worship in Use among Dissenters. 12mo. 4f . 
tJtj uiiht Ptetriarehal Age, and of the Jewish Nation. 8vo. 9s. 
I on Scriptural Mffaeles. By William Beogo Colyer^ D. D. 8vo. 181 
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ff^ UBT OF KEW PtTBUCATIOirik* 



SerkmsInqmrimrelKtiTe tothbWoiid, and tkat wbkk li to eoBMi kj 1. 1 
ISmo. 31. 

The Pialros Evangellzei, in a eontiiiiied BsplmatkiBijvlienki ave mm tt»^ 
nf IXiine Truth, the Harmonj oC the Old and New TeataiBeiits aad tht pn 
Doctrines of Christianttv, fai asreement with the Experienee «r Beit^Rexy i 
Ages. By Ridiaid Baker» D.D. Reettr of CawitOD,in Norftlk. tSl. 

Churoh Catechism ^eidateds with exphmatory Qaastkms and Aanreri 
Saonders. 6d. 

Pious Selections from die Works of Thomas a Kemfiisy Dr. DoddiU^ 
Bowdlery lea. ke. t(o. By Miss ManhaU« Translator of Extraota from FoMlpi 
English. 

Essay en the Misrepveseatatioot» IgaonmoCi aal PiMiariBnt of cjsrtiia I 
Wfiters. Ss. M. 

Essay on the Autbentieity of the New Testament By the Bar. L Gilei. ta 

A Father's Reasons for bdng a Christian. Svo. lOi. 6d. 

Devotional Family Bible, containing the Old and New TestameaHi^ wiikl 
andninstratioos. By the Bev. S. I^twcett 9 tols. to. 5L Ss.^-royal^ tt. Is. 

A Method of Self-Examination under the Ten Commandments. Is. Id. • 
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WE «ommeiiee this department of our work, by giving a 'view of dv 
recent reUgioas institutions of Great-Britain. We could wish it were in • 
to give some authentick account of the Danish misaons: but in the absei 
whereon to frame infonnation, we must with regret pass hy this interests 
with an aasaranoe to our readers, that we riiall hereafter use our endeavi 
befiire them whatever can be obtained. Denmark, we believe, was the 
led the way in the glorioQs work of giving to the Heathen the word of € 
forth in the Holy Scripture: an honour more to be deared than tl^ tri 
power, or the acooisltions of the conqueror. Except the exertions of € 
tain and Denmark, a few partial ones m Sweden, and one Bible Society 
By, we look in vain over Europe for institutions such as those which ai 
WNiHshing in our own country for circulating the Bible among the poor a 
lohite, and sending forth the servants of Christ into foreign lands to labi 
those who know not God. 

We commence with an account of what in England b called ^ The Pa 
tntion.'' 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

THIS Society, whose name gives information relative to its views^ 
lififlhed in the British capital about nine years ago. We may form an 
the vigour witii which its objects are ptirsuecU and the liberality with i 
cupported, by observing, from tlie publication of its transactions at its ^ 
Tersary meeting in May last, that between two and three thousand perse 
bled. That many hundreds, among whom were several of the nobiU^, f 
hers of parliament, could not obtain admission, although a very spadot 
apartments in the Freemason's Tavern in Loudon, was thrown open 
them. 

This Society is now printing, or has completed the translation of the 
into twenty-eight different languages ami dialects in Asia, including the 
Persick, and Chinese. The publication of the sacred volume is also unde 
it in the Fhmish and Icehindick languages, and in the dialect of the Lithoi 
has already completed, and is circulating the Scriptures in the different 
aiD^ dialects of the countries of Swedish, Danish, and Russian Lapland; Pi 
hernia, Livonia, and Eiathonia; Sweden, Uangary, Italy, Grrccee, and Gem 
in France, among the Frew^ protestants and Britbh piisoners ai war. A 
E^uimaox in Labrador, also, the bible has been distributed, and received i 
of jo^ and gratitude. 

We have not the means of ascertaining whetiier this be a full statenK 
mtmber of languages and countries to which tliat Society has extended ll 
mon of the bible. These data we gather from its last annual report; but wt 
its benevolent exertions are still more extensive. In the united kingdom 
observe it had distributed 106,423 bibles and testaments, in the space 
months. Its receipts for the past year, amounted to jg 193,333 33: its 
to jjSl44,444 44: the balance in its treasnr> being g48,S88 89: bm apri 
had already made en^^agements amounting to jj$62,222 22^ 
From this view of its labours we may cordially join with the Sooietj k 
age of its report, that ** like the UtUe cloud which the Prophet^s watd 
>m Carmel, rise out of the aea, and spread by degrees over the fiK^ of lli 
oheering the Israelites with the prospect of fertiluung showery tbe Biitii 
reiga WAe Soeiety» tmafl in its at^jta, bM uttobed « wmmfiammtin 
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mmDrtnde, and has been hailed as the harbinger of good tidings, and the diflpemer 
of blesrimn, by the people of the north and the south, the east and the wesL*^ 

lathe Philanthropist, a periodical \voiic published in London, we observe an ad- 
droi by some judicious friend of this Society, which we think so beautiful that we 
oaiDOt liorbear giTing the whole of it to our readers. 

'* Tie Aducmtage% of distributing the Holy Scriptures among the Lower Orders 

of Society f cMefiy by their oxvn Agency. 

** WHOEVER is acquainted with the history of the Reformation, cannot fail to 
bme observed the extreme anxiety displayed by our Martyrs and Reformers for the. 
iice cireulation of the Bible. The same feeling has been found to animate wise and 
pod men m every age since the promulgation of tlie Gospf^l; and some of tlie cha- 
Mle iutitntioiia which have arisen in modern times, hold out the pleasing astu- 
nme Aal this Chrisdan principle still survives; that many are still emulous to follow 
Aeeample befcnre them, and are in some degree influenced by the spirit of Ihoie 
^tekife loDg aiiioe gone to the resting«plaee of the just ^ 
Oteflf the most important and effective institutions which the world baa ever seen^ 
■fa and Foreign Bible Society. Its mesms are great, but its projects are 
it It proposes to do nothing leas than to diffuse the Uessinn of RevelatkMft 
u Its operations must be considered in a twofold view: as a British Society, 
itB first regards to the wants at home; and as a Foreign Society, it en- 
tibe reprinting and dissemination of acknowledged versions, where they al- 
■l^'edit and promotes translatioQS, and the circulation of the Scriptures^ where 
laraitmjDy unknown. 

' Aeeflbrts and utility of such an institution can be limited only by its means; wdA 
k pwpgrtiop to the augmentation of its funds, will it extend the empire of know- 
k%lkMd of trath. The assistance which has been afforded by Auxiliary Societies 
■ aany parts of the country, can hardly be estimated at too high a rate. By calling 
fte stIentiOQ of the opulent to the want of Bibles in their own vicinity, they have 
MCributed very essentially to the benefit of tliousands, who might otherwise have 
Mttined m ignorance; and by aiding the funds of the parent institution, they have 
Mfekd it tD eairy on its foreign operations with great and increasing success. Bfa- 
9[Mdw prayers which have ascended from distant lands on behalf of their bene- 
SiMi fe fixitain, and many are the blessings which have been invoked on their 

^ IWtftprqjeet of this godlike tendency, so full of mercy, and so abundant in re» 

SAoold be cheeked or narrowed by the want of resources, is a circumstance 
tobefaunented. Yet nothing is more certain, tlian that the efforts already 
however glorious, and however unexampled, are not commensurate with the 
H^pilBdeof the case. Here is a world in ignorance! a world to be en^htened and 
Mlpfaod! To the reflecting mind it must be obvious, that a phm, which shall at 
l»|l|BM tmie adequately supply the demands at home, and effectually meet the 
j^lMaft ezpeetatJons of those myriads of human beings, who, in other lands^ aof- 
VjM^afaiifaie of the word of die Lord," must be supp(Ni»d by more general inte- 
kbtad aided by more extensive means. 

Hii'WBpleta the system which has commenced, and been conducted with aiich 

iMinti, no measure seems to have occurred of such reasonable promise aa 

AMMiatkma*. The contributors to the institution in London, and to its 

its and branches in different parts of the country, consist in general of that 

peraons who are somewhat elevated in the scale oif society. It is the objeet 

AiMMiatk>nB to bring into action also the inferiour classes; to collect subscrip- 

■eiely from the opulent, but likewise from that large bod? of the people^ 

— ''*' to give much, and are yet not unwilling to give a little. If the nnm- 



^ Mb JSamdaiimu have been established in many places. The Auxiliary Bi* 

mjhtktgfsr Mlackheaihf and its neighbourhood^ Kave ten vUhinits dutricts and 

**HMi lAo ttrmn of JDarUngton^froduces after the rate of 701 a year, being 

%matkq\ii\ti\ to sitMy the defideneji of the Scriptures amongst the poor of 

*lki aireby compHtOu liberating the funds of the Auxiliary Bible Societu 

'9uftmmtditovkimty,9ofara9r§latestotheUnoiiof J)arUngton itself , 
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Iver of coiitrilNiUirn hf. greul, tlie accuiiinhitioi) evftn of vniMU lurns will iicA be cob- 
t«;iiiptible; arid it luuy lie prcMiincd, thai luoHt \n:i'vtus, who arc nut alNK^utelj ift 
the lowest walkfl of'liri:| can afforfl ii bulih«!i-iiiiioii of a piriiiiv a weuk. 

A tftTit'S of rf:<toiutionu, i'('coinin(:ii<!>-(l lor adoption \>y Itibh: Aiuociationi,Kiaib« 
joined to UiIh addi'i'SH. In illn^tr^^lion of thai \rd[tt:v, it may In: protK-r to obiem^ 
that wliilc t)jo vjnnuiiiU't'H of kucIi asbrx'.isirionh arc formed from uie conlribuUn 
lljeiuhclvcs, yet tlif; HlimuluH niii»t hr afrordcil Ijy otli'-m. On the forrnalioii <if ■ 
Auxiliary or Jininch So<'.i<*l \ , tin: meinbci-Hof tlic <:ornniiLte<:, (under tl)e deiij;iiiitiM 
of Rijli-c<}minitte('K,)bhoulri m:1( i:l cM-tain dlMricUf foi- their own inon: immediate O* 
<'rtionfl, aiid endeavour to a \t:i ken iIh- aUf.nlton oi th<- inferiour elaMcs to (liein^ 
portance of renderin}^ whnt'-vcr :ud thf-y cun afford, it woidd Ik: expedient Io^h 
]ioint a niimfriYMiH roinniittiM: for cuch sihsoeiatioiiy in order that a {;n:ater intereit mif 
1m; excil<:<ly and thsitlhc w:int4 ofihc poor ntiiy be more acciiraU^ly known. Ccr« 
tain inemherKOl the Auxdiary or Hraiieli coiiiniittcf-s should also \h: appointed fit* 
c|uei)tly to sit with the committ* cs of Mihlc Assodatjons. A pn/ptT diredjria vft 
thus \h'. (p\en to tin ir eifortji; a rjinilarity of syfitem uill he maintained; atKl tlic Fl* 
jvnt Society, with all it H auxiliarieh and de|>i-ridei,cif;H, will thus prc8<7it a perieet 
vhole, MirreKpond'-nt in plnri siiid united in liarinon): a i>ohle fahriek, in wLicb it 
lh<; partii are combined itt rtrii-e for lieauty and for Ktren^th; whr>He foundations aiV 
Jaid deep iu the grr>und, but itii pillars are been from afar, ami its turrets i^Huilek 
tlic skies. 

Astlie object atid tenrlency of the meah<ire here r<rroni mended, is topr^iinOtf lli6 
vid«fst circulation of tlnr Seripiiin;;,, Htid to excite the |;re:itest attention to them 
tiirough the whoUr jusiss of the ommuniu, it rii:iy seen! almost hu(N:rflufjustn ci* 
laiye u|Kin the lH;nefits which mustreHultlroni iuadoption. In a laml professing to be 
Christian, where is the rnan who would arrest the fn-c streams of heavenly niertff 
Where is the man, uho would not rather rejoiiM* to behold every m'iiind and bff- 
ner swept away by the ample tide' — to kim* the liberal currput ''ovei'flow and (Mfi 
over" in all ithrich and fertilizing; influenced that the Miil, which has hitherto beei 
parched and unfniitful, or "fertile only Vt its own disgrace,*' may suiile in newit' 
I Taction, and cheer the eye with strange luxuriance. 

If, in these awful times, we coticeive ouiwdves to be placed upon an enuDeiMr 
from which we may cr/tttemplate tbi* ever-varying scenes which are flitting armuiif 
us, how melancholy is the prr>spect! The face of nature, inder-d, e^ntinm.f thestne: 
the works of creation still reflect the wiylom andgrKMlness of theOeaUir: scrd-tiM 
and harvest, and summer and winter, acknowled^^e their appointed cr«ursr: the etflll 
expands her beauties to the dny, and tjie lights of heaven still rise: and descend ohe* 
client to the will that formed them. Hut the moral world is thrown inUi eonvuUoii; 
the image of C'mI is defaced; the impress fjf the Jiiune liandsfM.'ms to lie almoitob- 
literated; and the b<?st and chiefest lA' his works — for the sake of which tiiis fair ul 
lertile earth is cimmanded to yield her incn-ase, and the liglits of Iieaveo totrtnl 
on tlieir destined way'^pr<:s<-uls little else than the fngmentsofu miglitj wredb* 
i'ublick iirinciple has been violated, |iublick order inverted; the fury of the ntfioM 
lias shaken, even to their Intse, the pillars of civilized Mjciety, and the slAtely edfiet 
its<df seems t^ottering tr> its fall. Lfjng have we remained in tranquillity, spcettWff 
of the scene. We have h<:artl, indeed, the rolling of the thunder; hut it vae a A* 
taut sound. We have seen the terrriurs W tlie lightning; lait its \iolenc« liMfaeol 
ftpent iipon others. The day seems now to be approaching, when tliis eitwleloffiber-. 
ty itself may have: to encrjunter the stonn; Vt l»e rockird by tlie heuvirigs of that etflfc' 
(juake, which has tumbled into niins so many of the kingiloms aroiind ui. IVer* 
diuary checks of opinion and of law liave iK^en trampled upfjti with scorn.' VktMtf' 
misrule, and cf>nfed(;racies str;mge to Knglishrnen, have spread witli a\§rmiMftr 
pitlitv, and have Uu:u accmipanied by atrricitiesof sadaiidfeitiful expeeUUion. dW 
cess has givt'ii confidence to crime: the incmdiary hardly waits for tlie cover ordufc* 
ness, and tlie hand <jf the assassin has executed its purpOM; even iu the lighl ■ 

I'hese an; scenes at which wise men are confounded, and good men torn pil^ 
Nor will tlie onsiderate mind be much eased of iUt anxiety, by turning to theociV 
rences of private life, especially among the ignorant and uniiistrucUtl. In poMff 
then.' is nothing which neci'.ssarily tends Ut delMse the chamcU.T. fiCany be* 
" wandered aWit in sheep.skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, t uiliw MJi 
of whom llie worbl wns nfit worthy:" " The Son of Man" liud " not where tolif ■• 
liea«l:" but who can dwell, without emotion, ui>on the wretdicd statt; of the 
e«l and irreligiouB iHtori it is her«* that we see human nature in it* loweM tn 
degraded and lunk in shtme. We hcliold » creatui-c, formed aller the Ilhtov 
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emUanoe, but without ooe feature remaining to indicate his Iieavcnly origin. Fof 
im there exists no rtciprocal charity, no rc»l union of aifection, no Christian senti- 
ment of mutual regard. To iliese feelings ite is unable to rise; he kuow8 ilicm not; 
either does he deaire to know them. That state wliieli w as intended, by the Giver 
f everr good and perlectgift, to add, abfive all earthly means, to the hapiiiness of 
BU, by die society of one who should be, at the same time, die ornament and the 
iening ef social life, presents little else than the spectacle of cruelty ami of sufft:r- 

LThe wickedness of the parent is reflected in his olfspring. Scarcely has the 
tongue learned to articulate, before it begins to blaspheme its Maker. The 
iRgaggeol cursing and reviling is there; and those who ought to be the plettges of 
^ctkxi, GOutribute only to e.xa9(>erateevil, and accumulate nii^iery; — tlie scandal of 
heiriieighbours and the disgrace of their kind; — without coaifoit in tliis world, witli- 
m kope for the next 

Miny are tlie evils, both of a publiek and private nature, to which human legib- 
itioBttn apply no reraetiy: they are to be remove<l by that influence alone wliich 
M reach the heart; by those sucix'd principles which are developi'd and enforced 
Q the reeorda ol' unerring wisdom. The Scriptures have ever been acknowledgeil^ 
If good men, as the best foundation of morals; and tliose who labour to give theia 
;(Benl circulation, and to excite a general inteix.>st fur the perusal of tliem thi*oug}i- 
Ntthe great body of the people, must be considered as reuderuig no common uei- 
meboUi to individuals and to their countr}*. 

Let it be granted, th:it by any means the Holy Scripture is perused with diligence 
bf erety pour man who is able to read it: what would be the consequence? Is it too 
Buch to ho^ie, tliat the noise of tumult and disorder may be hushed in peaeeP tliat 
Ma may be taught to fear God and to h(Miour die king? to do unto others :i8 they 
nh that otliei-s should do unto them? and to discharge with fidelity all the duties and 
idttioniof life? b it an unreasonable expectation^ that husbands inay leam to che- 
riih their wiTes and to lovt* dieirchildiXMir that woman may rise to her just eleTatioii 
■d legitimate influence; and that the viiiues of the parents may sliine forth in tbeir 
dipriug? If the blessings of (JhrisliHiiity should be extended to all accoi*diiig to the \ 
neswre in which tliey are enjoyed by many, how would this worid ot soituw and of 
fail be eoayeilcd into a picture of Leaven! Should we refer to past experience, 
Ukr is no fact moi'e certain, than that the rt-llgiuus and moral state of cyery country 
mj be fiurly estimated by the facility of procuring Bibles, and the disiKjsition to 
rail them. * Appeal to a Chi*istian, in any a^e and in any country, and ask him 
vlotUthe greatest benefit which one child ot mortality can confer upon another: 
vilbe ikA refer you to the Bible? He will tell you, tliat tlie streams of charity may, 
indeed, flow in ten thousand channels, and that they will not fail to convey blessuigs 
^erever their course can be directed; but that tl\e records of Heaven are calcula- 
ted, above aJl other means, to meet tlie wants and to dimhiish tlie sufle rings of man; 
to point oat to him his condition; to point out to him also his privileges: to improve 
bttUe,andto brighten his prospects: to impart consolation as he proceeds ujK>n his 
tfetfaly pilgrimage, and to cheer his last hours, even in tlie agonies of dissolving na- 
tne, vitli B hope full of immortality.' It would seem as if the ven- touch of the 
■ipbvd Tolume had power to communicate new feelings, and to kindle new desires; 
dcfevitc the stamlard of principle, and to ruise the tone of morals; to purify tho 
^riegi of domestick happiness, to tame the fierceness of the passions, to civilize 
iMHen, Id bind in harmony the various * members of the embodied state,' and to 
|i«eiD the family on earth some resemblance of tlie family above. Whenever 
wtiuuty hna been permitted to walk foilh in the native majt- sty of her form and 
^ breliaess of her character, a blessed influence has travelled by her side. Her 
^Hm have fixed the regards of infancy and of age. The moutli which was once 
'Ul of euning, deceit, and fraud,' has learned to ultor the language of sincerity aiKl 
Me. The feet which were * swift to shed blood,' have run with alacnty in die 
'*if ofGofi's commandments. Mankindhave been taught to love one anotlier, and 
^del^ited in the assembling of themselves together: tlie house of prayer has 
*^sowded with woi:shippei*s« and the sentiment of every heart has echoed re" 
'VMife to the sweet anger of Israel: ' How amiable are th^ tabernacles, O Loiil of 
Void my soul longed), yea, even fjintetli for the courts ot the Lord: my heart and 
pfaii oriedi out for the living GoiK Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 
i ^T''^ ^ ^^^ praising thee.' Let it be granted that the Scriptures are read with 
I ^idnitydirouffh the whole extent of our population, and results like these maybe 
! "^otikiitly antielpated. ' My word shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac" 
' ^Jfi^ that which I please, and it shall pros^ier in the thing whereto 1 send it.^ 
^■t though the effects are uot immediately peixeptible? what though the groans 
Vol. I.— No. 1. 2d 
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of the ci-«-atiori urt not at once hiishvil in rrpose, or converted into iPuiidi of jn^ ? 
the praniiM* is iiKlKnutublc, and ttic Messing in sure. The ohinge in the monl wmH 
will resenililo iIh* cli:ing<u in the natural: tlie tun ■riles, and the dews deseendt M 
the rigours of winttT do not instantly abatr^ ncH* does tlie face of ntiture at once ifr 
nime tlie pirety of spring; yet tlie greht prindple of lile and fertility k KCNdf il 
work; it is iiupc'rc4>ptibly opfrating m ten thousand channels, and gradiially conn 
the iTgKHis of sterility with luxuriant vcgetatioii and abnndant harvestak 

If this hvi H just representation ofthif moral change which a knowledge of the U^ 
bic is cidctihited to ]>i'oduce, ami if the system of Bible Associations tend, in an Offr 
cinl dcjpve, to the general difiiision of that knowledge, few aFKoments caa be ■ 
powerful as those which recommend tlieir adoption. To the rich and to tfie auUl 
ranks it may be urged, * You have n deep interest in the welliav of the pear. If the 
securiiy of a state depend upon the loyalty and morals of ita pcopk>, by what Hbv 
mean^'ean you contriwite so essenthUly to the preservkiion of order, tothe andMriV 
of the hiw, and the stability of the government.^ Among what description of met «» 
you look for iwti«'nre and indufiti^, for sobriety and dbedience.^ Who are the poi- 
aons most dee^'ut in their demeanmn*, most frugal in their habits, and, f what ii it 
m«*aii ])olitical enntiideration,) most anxious to avoid the necessity ot beeonii{ 
chargeaUe to their ptirislieRp The answer is obvious. And is it not tbenanudtcr 
of {lolicy, as well as of duty, to cri'iate an interest among the lower classes fir At 
possession ami peruiud uf those sacred records from wliich benefito so gtert aJ 
various are acknowledged to Aow.^ 

* And if < righteousnen cxalteth a nation,' if national jMety be recompeuaed liy m- 
tional mercie% in wltat way ran you ho^ie so effectually to secure to your muSnt 
country the protection of Him by whom * kings reign and princes decree jodgiDCil/ 
as liy extending the knowledge of his name and the blessings of his religioo^lf 
such moans may this enipin> be fixed indeed upon the Rock of ages,— tranquil laidit 
general disturlmneej and safe amidst surroimding niin. 

* Your zeal has already been attended b)- great tnccess. By yonr libenl tm» 
tions, Britain has already become the benefactress of distant lands; and, wh8e Aa 
nations are crutubling arouml her, she stands alone and pre-eminent You km 
oi>ened many channels through which the streams of mercy and of life mj^fav: 
but extensive deserts are still to be found, and England itself yet contains nuBTt 
parched niMl thirsty waste. If the lower orders be ignorant, it must be yoors tDii- 
stnict them; if they lio careless and indiflferciit in this good cause, it must beyout 
to muse them into action. S\vrv Utem tlieir privileges and their du^': laybefeic 
them the benefits nhicli they must themselves exjK'rienci* from hearty coopnatioi^ 
in such n sei*vice, and appeal to tlioir best fe<Ming» by displaying the blessings wM li 
they will ennfV<rui>on otJiers. f^'t a coiicemfor <he circulation of theSoriptiireite ^ 
thus e\uite<i thi'ougli tht* p\'nt ho<ly of our po]>ulatioii, and the lapse of a few von -^ 
will funiish ever}' poor family in the British dciniinions with the treasure of a fiib 
If tlie poor can be induced to suhscnlie even the smallest weekly sum f<H* the psMi*. ' 
sion of the Scriptures, anti the distribution of them to others still ]K)orer— if tbey Mi 
l>e led to inquire into the wants of their neighbours, and to arrange the best mtmtd 2 
supplying them — an interest will graduully be created in their own minds, to vM 
they liave hitlierto been strangers; and that \vhicli at first was matter of iodiffncMlb "^ 
will become the object of earnest attention. Such is the natural pn^^reasof tbehi^' 
man mind. Those who give the Bible will soon find a desire to peruse it; andwUi 
eogage<l in recommending it to others, they m ill ht* impelled to examine it fior fhca* 
selves; to reud it in their houses, to teurh it to their eliiklren, and to make it the fre- 
quent subject of tlieir tliotigbls and conversation. 

*1iet not coldness or timiility siipfgest, that tlie attempt will be abortive: if dopv^ 
of succi-se> Mhoultl be the guide of oiir counsels, what great prqiect ooukl everbeat*- 
coniplislied.^ Had this feeUiig lH.>en suffered todamp the aniotirof thoae whoflMt 
raisetl the standard of Chrisliunitv among our ignorant forefathers, or todepreaAi^. 
spirit of our refoinners, what might have l>een at this dav the conditioo of EMdnitf 







thej- pursued with determination their glorious iray, till at h^ngth thev broke 
ehauis, ami gave freedom to h«»r sable sons. And whv should vou donbt'of i 



attempting to interest the poor npon the most interesting of all sabjecu? Ifafe i 
not senses, feelings, affections, fmssions like yourselves? Are they not iidlueMBi k^ 
the ordinary motives of hope and fear? Shall the ebullitioiH of fw, and the i 
less harangues of democracy, an akcn their enthiuiaam for eaitbiy Uberlji 
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ipfaun of DO oppreaoon, and can urse no wmng; and shali thej be utterly in- 
when called to coiitemi>late that heaven iy li1)erty which makes thein free 
which releatca diein from the dominiun ctf those sordid itabits ami degrading 
whese tyranny they experience eveiy day? which rescues them fi-om the 
of Satan, and converts them uito the childi'en of Go<)? Are they, in so many 
s, ready to confer a tiifliog benefit ui>oii titeir poor neighbour, antl will they 
im the nireatest which a child of mortality can bestow? Sliall the motives 
ircct and govern tliem in the ordinary transactions of life, fail in diat instance 
pm which they derive tenfold tbrce and incalculable uui)ortance? Sball tlie 
ion be less as the reasons are moi'e poweiful? 

it be iufunuated, thattlie lower orders would rather associate and contribute 
1 purpose than for a benevolent object? The very pei'suasion of their pi-one- 
noeiate, should be an argument fur attempting, with all your might, to give 
lirectiooto that tendency, and to coirect and improve it: if, by thus employ- 
n in a good cause, they can be preserved from base and injurious combina- 
Mi will render, both to them and to society, a double service. In times like 
lent, these considerations come witii peculiar force. 

1 it be urged, that we bave no eiHsouragement to pi*oeced in tliis work of 
What! when millions are rousing tlientselves, in different quarters of the 
from tlie lethargy of ages, auxious to behold * the desiro of all nations,' can 
ibly need any additional encouragement oi* motive for circulating those in- 
le rec(Mtls which testify of liim? 

i it be eoitteaded, that no great efiect can be produced by small contributions? 
atribution of an individual to the government is small; but it is by the aggrc- 
uch sums that the slate is suppoile<l. A ray of light and'a drop "of rain ai-e 
ut it is by tlie sun and tlie sliower, tluit oiu* harvests wave in the field, and by 
imuhttion of waters Uiat tlie ridies of all lands are U'ansferred to tiiis. 
sly ye have received, freeiv give:' if you acknowledge tor yourselves the bless* 
lence of Divine Revelation, invite others lo partake of it The light of 
u streaming inall its etiulgonce, above aiMJ aimund you: <) let not the beams 
mpted! Open for it a free i)H8sage into the ilwellings of tlie [loor!' 
ten of humbler condition it may be observed, in adUiliuu to the arguments al- 
Idiioed: 

MMigh, for reasons best known to infiiiite 'Wisdom, the Almight}' has wllh- 
»m you rank and opulence, yet has he given to you ilie privilvge of confer- 
lefits OD others, and of confemng tbem in the liiglitst degree. The facili- 
9b you possess, for discovering tlivt wants of those ininiediately aroiind you, 
eooMliered as an intimation of Providence; tliat acconlinglo } our ability you 
leek to relieve them. Silver and gold you may have none to give; liut you 
s that which is better tlian rubies. You t^aunot, indeed, raise yourjioor 
or above the pressure of the times, or remove tliose afflictions which are es- 
itieident to hie condition: but you can furnish liim with a remedv for all: ynu 
neat him with those oracles of wisdom which will cnlai*ge his views and 
I hit iwospects; wlilch will teach him that tliis scene of trouble is but the 
ige of a day; that he is but the tenant of an earthly iabernaidi*, which shall 
J be dimlved; and that tlie disembodied spirit sltall Uienseek its everlasting 
ihall aaoend to that < building of God, the house not mode with hands, eternal 



e the banning of time, no method lias ever been devised, by which you 
Ogood on so large a scale, and by such easy means. The effects arising from 
itaof ebarity mustoflen be confined to Uie imraedi:.te object; but Uie utflu- 
yonr lib»*ality will probably be permanent, and descend with increasing 
I frem age to age. It is an entei-prise of exalted benevolence, wliich would 
a lOvereigD better than Iiis crown, and add a greater lustre to his throne than 
at enlargement of dominion. This is a work which may bring all classes 
on withwit prejudice to any: heretlic rich and tlie poor may meet together 
MA ezertioo, for common good: poverty itself may be thus enriched, and tlte 
nnk enncMed: one generous feeling may animate all tlie onlcrs of society, 
fel them to the same bibour of love, and crown them with the same vi- 

mt pletsore can he derived even from wealth, like the pleasure of doing 
nd Uua it a gratification which, without riches, you may enjoy in its higliest 
b Look upon your poorer brethren, and tlien ask, whether any delight can 
^ eBJoyment of charity like thisP— -of charity, that extends blessings die 
ire and ezalled, to the humblest of mankind — Uiat produces * an elevatkMxof 
id of feeling, which no poverty bat Chriauan poverty' can e^diibit'—- Uiats^ves 
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light to the hliml, heats the hmicrn io heart, brings life and immortai^ to S|^ 
among those mho sit in dMrkness and the sliidow of death, and imkt a 
the poor of tliis world rich in faith ami heirs of the promisea. If the Uos- 
ings of ihoNc who art* reaily to peri*h be worthy of accepUincey tlien nay yon W 
bli'fiStfth if liicrc be joy in heavt* u over one sinner that rcpcntcth, then bsm dn 
an^^'ls (»f (iud n-jnict^ vVen in your labufirs, and the Fattier of mercies hiroself look 
down with approbation upon you. AUive all other considerations, let tUs be ■- 
premr; — if by engaging in tiiese acts of iMrnevolenee, you are induced to read jov 
Bibles with more ezufiestness for yourselves, you may become ChristianB indcfd^ 
and, however low 3 o«ir situation in tliis life, tlie treasures of that better worid, «9 
be voar rich and eternal repayment* 

Ami is it notH rceommedation to men of all classes, that tfiis system wiU soon Ofw 
IT the ti«tings of salvation into the most distant lands? When the demands at boas 
ahall have been satisfit d by the contril^itions of the poor, the subseriptkns of dn^ 
more opnient to the Parent Society, and all the Auxiliaries, may be wliolly eoavnv 
ed into foreign channels. Thus will the lomer orflers, by tlieir elcertioDS sthoM^ 

Seaily contrilmtc to tlte increase of the supply abitiad; and, in this view, may eva 
ev be cohsi<li*red as elevating on high the standard of Christanily, as beeonuf 
« bcrakls of salvation to the ends ctf the earth.' 

They will share in the senices and in the triaraplis of those who, by the Ue«f 
of the Almighty, shall be made tlie instruments of * showing his glory' to the miififlM 
of their fcllowvcivaturi's, tliat sit in utter darkness, or that liilherto liave only csa||it 
glim]Mes of the lidit of Revelation, like interrupted flashes distantly shooting aeitw 
H gloomy skv. They will march, if we rony so speak, in the retinae of nim vhi 
ahall come fiirth ' conquering and to couf|uer.' They will add wings, as it were,li ' i 
that angel of mercy, who shall fly into all lands, bearing the evcriasting GospcL Tbek > 
heaitswifl be glaildened by the gratitude of those whom, under Go«^ they shaB hiit 
assisted to save: and they will receive yet a far ampler reward in that ptose, wheie 

'TBET that BX wise shall BHIITB AS THE BHIOUTITKSS OF THE nBXASnSTi 
AMD TRET TIUT TUUJX MAJSY TO BIOHTEOUSJTXSS, AS THX STAKS FOB BTEB All j 
»?1B.' " '^ 

JResolutions recommended for Adoption at Meetings aaaentbledfot 

the Formation of Bible Associations^ 

At a Mdeting of several Frienda to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

in the Chair, 
Tietohed^ 

1. That -we form ourselves into an association for the purpose of csntrOnJii^ 
tonsardthe circulation of the Uolif Scripturts, -without note or comment^ pnrticfdsf' 
Ig among the poor of this neighbourliood, and that it be dctuinanated the Bibk Jb' 
socidtion of 

2. TTiat every member of tliis association subscribe not less than one pem^ 
a roeeh. 

3. That for every fifteen or twenty members, the committee shall appoint a grO' 
tuitou9 collector, (or that office may be filled by the subscribers in rotation, eaA 
for a certain period, J to receive the contributions; ro/io s/aill pay the same tsths 

treastirer on the first day of every month, 

4. That the business of the association be under the management of a trsasmr, 
a secretary, and a committee consisting of other wKmber$t 
and that the treasurer, secretary, and three-fourths of the othermembers toko hate 
•mostfivquently attended the committee, shall be eliffiblefor the ensuing year, 

5. 'fTuit the committee shall meet once every mont/t, or ofiener, on some da^ t»h : 
fixed bv themselves, and that shall from a quorum, 

6. Ihat the committee divide this neighbourhood into districts, tmd ujMnin 
sub-committee for each district, for thefmrpose of soliciting subscriptions jrsm liP- 
inhabitants thereof. 

7. That tlie committee shall make it their business to inquire, by the a fi pt ini mmi- 
of sub-committees, -whether any families or individuals, residing vithmfisMerh 
are in vant of Bibles or Testumenti, and unable to procure ihSni in which east 4- 
shall be the duty of the committee to furnish them thererwith at reduced priest^ w ■ 
gratis, according to their circumstances. 

S. That the whole of the funds of this association, whether arising from a 
timff dtnatimie^ or the sole of Bibles or Testaments, at prime cost, or 
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fHtn, fhall^ from time to ttme, be expended in thefmrthaoe of Bible t and TesUi^ 
wato^ to be oof dor given among the poor ofthio netghhourhood^ ao before directed, 
mHlthey shall be adequutefi/ tuppliedtnth the Hohf Scriptures; in -which case, the 
mmnt of future aubocriptioiu and donations shalfbe remitted to the JtiiriUary J3i- 
Ut Ssdet^t at ^ or the Branch Bible Society at 

, in aid of its benevolent designs. 

% f%ai appUcation he made by the committee, to the committee of the Auxiliary 
Mb Society at , or to the Branch Bible Society 

^ >fi^ permission to lay out the funds oj this tis» 

MfadMi, m pnrehafing at the depository of the said society. Bibles and Testa* 
Waits at the cost prices. 

RX T%ai a general meeting of the subscribers be held at 
i the in each year, -when the accounts^ 

f^asidUedby the committeetj shall be presented, the pivceedings of the past year 
t^siied, and a treasurer, secretary, and committee-men ap* 

11. That be treasurer, secretary, and 

members of the committee for the year ensuing. 
. 19L That subscriptions and donations be noxo entered into, and that they be also 
'tufccil by the treasurer, secretary, and the members of the committee. 



The lab-eomiBittees should inquire of the poor, first, whether they possess copies 
C Ac Serqitures, and in whut oonditioD; secondly, if not, and yet are desirous of 
NMCBU^ them, whether they have the means, in whole, or in part, at once, or 1^ 
l^pce% of parcliasing copies; thirdly, if any, and how many, of the family can read; 
^A enter auoh information in separate columns. 

TIm plan of selling the Scriptures to the poor has been tried, and has been found 
W jotss sererai important advantages, (where practicable,) over gratuitous distri- 
i^bOD. When purcnased, ^ven at a low rate, they are generally held in higher es- 
iaiatioo, and more carefully preserved, than when pven. The expediency of ezteml- 
mg thb mode of supply as widely as possible, is forcibly urged by the consideratioit, 
kil, if loM at an avcra^ but of one half of the cost price, and the money so reed* 
Mad invested in the purchase of more books, and this repeated till the whole fimd and 
iiodkbe exhausted, the number of copies thus circulated will be nearly double that 
Hhkh eould have been gratuitjoudy circulated by the expenditure of the original 
■in. This average <tf one -half may be obtained by carrying the ])rice, accoiSing 
^ Ike cireamatances of the parties, from one-fcHii'th to three-fourths of the cost 

SOr even from one -eighth to seven-eighths. If the parties cannot pay immedi* 
ihnsw maT be allowed to disoharp^e the small debt by weekly instalments; 
wttl enable a very large proportion of the poor to purchase the Soriptores, 
Ml reader it unnecessary to give them excepting to a very few. 
I : . The effect whieh the adoption of this system wiU have in accelerating the supply 
^■•ne, uk] in enabling the society to enlarge its exertions abroad^ must be obvious 
^lMwili|iinii«d< mUi person. 

r • 

BLACRHEATH AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

"Mifloeietf held its general meeting last May. It appeared from the repept* 

^^ "^ OommHtee hod ascertained that at least 5000 families in this populous dis- 

tt wWioat a bible; that great eagerness was every where evinced to obtaiti 

[wtrd of God; that actual application for it had been made by between two and 

'^ ^ ilHmd; that the state of the parent Society's stock of Sibles, as well as of 

ifhndi, had not u vet enabled Uiem to distribute more than one thousand 

eitaments; and that of these very few had been given away, the money 

retam fbr them amounting, on the average, to nearly two shillings for 

'f*i^nearaoant of subscriptions and donations is now about 1000/.; and ten Bi- 

UMfatkmt are already formed within the district Her royal highness the 

^tm1i Wilet wM declared Patroness; and lord Hood, lord Eardley, admiral 

OoipogFi^ rear-admiral Tavlor, and the Rev. J. Mathew, (succcssour of Dr. 

% to flie fivingof Greenwich,) were ailded to the list of Viee-Presidenta. 

%Mlwr fayooraDle eireanxstanoes joowiccttd with the growth of this Auxiliarf 
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Society, is tlic groat number of military and iiaval men, of rank and infloeocei vho 
are its bux>Iioi*Iui*s aud frieuds. 



LIVERPOOL BIBLE SOCIETV. 

At the anniversary meeting of tliis Society, in Ma^, a very interesting Report 
was made by the Committee of their proceediug;s dunng the past year. They hd 
taken peculiar pains to furnish copies of the scriptures to such of the numerouifih 
reign seamen who crowd ttieir ]X)i-t, as were able to read them, and also to the pri- 
soner, the sick, the needy, and the distressed, at home. The eagerness to poiita 
the sacred volume is stated to have been genei'al and strongly marked; and vfasia 
there is ** an unafit'ctcd wi!>h to read, it is scarcely possible Uiat they should not 
profit by the word of God." An examination had been instituted, for the poipoiB 
of ascertaining how many families of the poor were in w^nt of bibles. The exantt- 
nation had as yet extended only to 4386 families; but of these only 1544 were poi- 
sessed either of bible or testament ** Enough tliei*efore," Uic Committee obserre^ 
*• yet remains to stimulate the zeal and exhaust Oie resources of the Societv: mvk 
of ignorance remains to be mstiiicted; much of religious indificrcnce to be roused 
mto action; much of \ice and licentiousness to be sulNiued; much of povertr and i^ 
fliction to be comforted." " It is a iK'culiar feature," they add, ** in the cnaruttr 
of this couutn', tliut iii times of genei'al dibtraction, when the imtated feeling vluek 
a protracted war excites has bi'en exasperatrd into the fiercest rage, the spirit of 
mercy should yet i>reside over the tJiock of angry passions, and the bi*8t giflof Goi 
to man should be presented with affectionate Ecal to Uie very enemies viio wok 
our ruiu." 

MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The second anniversary of this Societyi.wAs held cm tlie S2d of June. An lUl ■ 
Rejiort was read by the Chaimnan, by which it apiK'ared, tliat, notwithstaBdnc^ i 
extrwmUnary prtissure of the times, by which this district was also pecniiariy W0 ■ 
ed, the receipts of the past year had far excec<led their most sanguine ezpeetitioMI - 
and five Bninch Societies had been formed, viz. at Warrington, Kmitsfonl, Bowdeii 
Bacup and Buitt. Fi-om Warrington al)out UWl. had iM'en received; frwn Ktft^ 
ford, 80/.; from'Bowdcn, 150/.; from Bacup, 66/.; and from Bur}', S70/L Thea* 
cond year's income of the Society ammmtcd to *i,OrO/. 15«,; the vliole ofvkMl. 
ivaa sent to the parent institution, in ufidition to about 400/. the balance of lastyea'i: 
account The iiuibility of the parent Society to furnish bibles to suppl>' the deaaiil 
which pressed on tliem from all quarters, prevented so large a distribution Mvi^ 
otherwise have been effected. The number cii'culated waa SCrr bibles^ ud SOU 
testaments. 

Beside these we observe Reports from the Wallingford, York, Bradford, Srf 
ibnisliii'e, Jkc. AuxiliaiT Bible Societies. But our limits oblige us to omit anr fuilhc^ 
AoUoc of these, for die purpose of admitting into our pages an account dftlie 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

This institution was first formed in tlie year 1698. In 1701yji charter vHolrtdM* 
i^by which all the then subscribers, with many others, were incorporated bjAB 
name of ** the Society for the Propagation of the Gosp«"l in Foreign Pferti." Mil. 
rf the orig^nid menibei's, however, continued as a voluntaiy society to pwi 
their benevolent designs at home, vhich deugns were afterwards extended to 

Quarters of tlie worhl, under the name of ** the SiMsivty for promoting Qh 
knowledge." Their objects were, 1. The promoting' and awuHng tf ei^fc 
BchooUf not only in England and Wales, but in Irctand,''Seotland, uid other psHfj* 
the British dominions, and in l^lssia, Germany, Prusiua, and many other eow*fcf 
52. The dispersion of t/u: Bibie, the IUtursry,and other piotu books and tratl h^ 
At home and abroa(i, not only in Engli^, but in tJie WelHli, Manks, Gaeliek, ftlj*" 
gucse, French, Danish, and German languages. 3. The snppsrt of mUg ki u mt^ 
sions, both at the Scilly islands and in the EtuBt Indies, promoting the eitah8*"W{ 
of schools and erecting churcluts iu India, and printing the Scripturei, Umuft** 
other religious books in some of the native kmguages of India, together wJ AMy * 
tion of the New Tt^tament and other hooks in Arabick. 4. GrHtiutoadr Mffv' 
ingy irom time to time, the religious wants of the navv and army, and of l^f*^ 
In hospitals, prisons, workhouses, aUnihoose^ &c. These designs haTC keet M^^ 
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tied on br means of the annual subscriptions of its members, of legacies, and (rf'oo- 
MBOiial donation^ and baving lutely euUrgcd Uieir gratuitous uudcrtakings^ they 
kwnbly trust " Uint tbe same gracioos Providence whicb, for so many years, has 
eubkfd them to carry on tlieir designs for promoting Christian knowledge, and cdi- 
Tying the body of Christ, will still furnish tbe means wtuTeby those objects may be 
parwed with inereased aotivily and yigour" Among tlie instrumental means of 
** the Society looks with peculiar hope ami satisfaction to the zealous aid and 



BD-mcnUion of the diocesan and district committees; which have recently, under 
Ihe dnrection oi our prelates, in many places, been established; and wliich continue 
to qiread rapidly into aliiiost all parts of the kinKdom." 

It ia impossible to contemplate the designs of this Society without admiration: — 
llpoaKaes the means of accomplishing these designs: and we view it as comprising, 
VttUn ita pale, all the EUiglish, and many of die Irish Inshops, two or three Uiousand 
if the elergy, besides a multitude of noblemen and gentlemen of great weight and 
iiiAiienBe ia the state. 



PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 

K win be observed that we have commenced this our first number of the Quarter- 
ly TlieolOKieal Magazuic, witli tlie republication of part of the Homilies. As out* 
pnpOBals have announced, we intend regularly to give one of tliem in each number 
Itf oar work. The total neglect into which they have fallen in tliis country, must 
keeaaae of sincere regret to ever}- member of the Church. In the short account 
%eriHdl pve of this Society, it will be seen how ardent our fellow-b<;lievers in Great 
Britain appear to be in the circulation of these invaluable testimonials of the piety 
•ad godly care of the Chui*ch in eariier times, and how imi)ortant they conceive a 
Vcrual of them to be, in attaining a knowle<Ige of its doctrines. 
' To nre our readers a correct view of die intentions of this sooie^ with respept 
la tlie Homilies, we rcake the following extracts from '* Keasons for establishing, at 
^ ptdCBt time, a Prayer'book mid llwnily Society^ for the sole purpose of dis- 
itioi^ gratis, and circulating at reduced prices, the Prayer-book and Homilies of 
nited Choreh of England and Ireland among the people of the British empire, 
' rly in his Majesty's army and navy, and in our colonies and depen- 




' ^"* Kotwithstanding the endeavours of the two great and excellent societies, for 
JlM Mliiig Christian Knowle<tge, and for tlie Distribution of the Holy Scriptures, it 
Ptoqipeved to several persons, anxious to promote the prosperity of tlie Church 
gf B^ |hmd> and tlie interebts of true religion, that'tliei*e is still room for inereased 
pntion. There are still some objects, which, either from the constitution of one 
Bj ttoae toekties arc necessarily and upon principle excluded, or from the vai'iety 
PV^riiu upon the benevolent attention of tbe other, have beei^ hitlierto only par- 
iMf aeeomplidied. Among these, that of more widely circulating the Prayer-book, 
yjth e Hmtailies of the Church of England, both in separate sermons and in the 
nMk mhme, has apiieared i>eeuliarly important." 

■; * To the HomiKes periiaps, more than to any other compositions, the estabUsh- 
|itoM of Protestantism in the hearts of the i>eople of England, may, under Provi- 
pJMc^be ascribed. So higlily important were they thought 1^ tlie Fathers of our 
'^ ' that originally a copy of tliem was deposited in every established place of 
for Uie perusal and iustniction of the peo|)le. And in our own times ample 
has been borne to their excellence and utility by bishop Horsley, by the 
aliop of Lincoln, and by Dr. Hey, the Norrisian Professor oi Divinity. 
ftom tlw multifarious nature of the benevolent designs pursued by the Society 
^■onoCiiiK ChristJMn Knowledge, the Homilic!^ have never been included in the 
ifkipuUicatioiis.'' 

Totne dignitaries and ministers of the Church generally, as well as to thaf: 

of the laity who are cordially attached to lier, a Society whose views tend 

H parties within her extensive pale, in one great ^ simple and orthodox de- 

^ mttrictly definite nature, may justly lioi>e to be acceptaUe. — ^It may jnstly 

nteatabUsh itself in their hearts and kflFtfctions, and to engage their zealous as- 

Mil biuausc it directly teiHls to unite under the banners of the Chuixh, (f<ir 

wMiBC and uneouivoeal promotion of genuine religion,) tlie zeal and exeitions 

Mmp nembers.'' 

FW|jr, an humble confidence is entertained, that by the combined exertions of 
W ely for promoting Ckiriatiun Knowledge, of tlic British and Foreign BiMf 
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Soeietj, of the Naral and MiCur> Bible Society, of tlie Natioial Societ} f 
Education of the Poor, uid of the propoied Prajer-book and flomi}}- Socie) 
other imtitiitioiM of a liiiular natore; the aocaeot labrick of the Cburdi «ill 
mented by mutual charity Mid brotheriy love, aiul inunovaUy fixed in the 
of tlie people." 

The folbwiog extract from a circular letter written bj the Secretary of I 
ciety, will give KHne further ioformatioo of ita viewa^-^* The eightieth eanoi 
mulgated more than forty years after the first publication of the Uomiliei, A; 
that * if any parishes be yet unfomisbed with the Bible of the Urgest Vohi 
with the books <^ Homilies allowed by authority, the churchwardens shtdl, 
convenient time, provide the same at the charge of the parish.' On the firs 
eataon of the Homilies, a royal visitation was imdertaken by a committee of 
and laymen, who divided the kingUom mto six circuits, and distributed a c 
i;very parish. The volume was tlius deposited in every parish church, and li 
bible, was puUickly oflcred to ibe general perusal of the i>eoi>le. 

** Most of tlie co|>ies, thus placed in churches^ have lone since fallen into 
nor is there any suitable edition now, to be procured by such persons as will 
place them, aiHl thus to comply with the injunction of the canon, and to per] 
the laudable practice of our aiicestoi-s. It is one great with of tlie present Soi 
sup|dy this defect It is therefore proi»Ofie<l to publish a ver>' handsome folio 
of the Homilies, in oite volume, on a lai^ type, which wUI be sold at what 
cost tlie Society, to siidi clen$\ men and cliurch-wardens as may wish to ren 

ItractJce enjoined by the caumi, and enforced by the example of their predfr 
t is estimated that each copy of this uoik will cost the Society one guinc 
bound In rougli calf. Those persons, wlio may be incUned to avail themsi 
this offer, are requested to forwanl tlieir names to the secretary, the Kev. U 
Britlge-street, Blackfiiars, London; ap]>ointJng i»aynient to be made in town 
delivery o 1 the work. The volume wiU be put to press, as soon as a snfficiei 
her ol' names are received to satisfy the Committee Uiat it will be acceptabk 
fmblick. The Societv will feel its exertions rewarded, if it shall be the m 
opening this volume before the eyes of thousands of the poa" throuj^ltout t 
pire, in these times of dan^^rous errours and turbulent principles. The po] 
of the empire is very rapidly becoming a reading population; and if they 
amplj' supplied with wholesome trutli, too many ttre lying on the waluli to 
tliem with pernicious errours. To make the Honiilics, tiierefore, more gi 
known, both in tlie entire volume, and bv tlie disti ilmtion of them as sin 
luons, at a cheap rate, will be wisely to avail ourselves of our present enlarge* 
of instnicUoo, in support ot* tliose principles uhich form the batis of our est 
Church." 



LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE JEW 

The Lontlon Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, held t 
Tiiversary meeting at the London Tavern, Bisltopsgate Street, on Thurwlav 
of May. The meeting was respectably attendefl; the Lord Bishop of ^ 
the cliair. The Re\K)i*t of tlie proceedings of the Society, during the pa 
having been read and approved, his lordship examined three of the vouUi! 
tlie care of the Rev. Mr. Frey, witli a view to the ministry, and exfHressedtl 
est satisfaction with their progress in their studies. 

The Rev. C. F. Frey stated, in an impressive manner, the actual situatjoi 
Jews. He showed that, in ad<lition to Uie enmity to Go(l and Christ, wliich 
mankind in general indifferent to reli^n, the Jews are imiuced by theii 
and the influence of their priests, to believe tliut all who are liorn of Israel w 
heaven, however lliey may live; and hence they refuse to believe in the d 
Jesus of Nazareth. This evening, he observed, had pix)duce<l pi*oofs of tin 
effects arising from the exertions of the Society; ami he had the satisfacdon i 
that foity-two Jews have been baptizefl, and tliat tlierc are now sixtyHwo c 
wholly maintained and educated und<;r its patronage. 

Phins of proposed buildings, including an episcopal chapel, schools, aqrh 
having been hiiii on the table; the Rev. Ur. Randolph declared, that the gr 
ject of tlie iustitution was one in which he felt a lively intei'ebt; tiiat he wsss 
with die views of its conductors, and rejoiced in the plan of enacting an ep 
chfl^pel, in conjunction with the present Jews* chapel, and engaged lo sappc 
Society to the atmott of his posrer. 
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nr FOR THE RELIEF AND BENEFIT OF THE MANUFAC- 
TURING AND LABOURING POOR. 

■famfale plan for the establishment of loeai bstitations for the relief of the 
hflien pnnted, and cireaiated fay the Committ^. 

ned on the model of a soup society, estabtished in the poor and popolons 
1 fipitalfields, which' has afforded sabstantial relief to the distressed manu- 
Md has given rise to many important plans for the alleviadoo of human 
The history of the origin of this society, is instructive and enoooraging, as 
low much good may be ultimately effected by the labours of a few persons 
t instanoei and the plan itself, as it has been remarifiaUy successful, 'may 
I modd for similar institutions. 

fear 1797, an individual, affected with the sufferings of the poor in Spital-* 
oj of iriuHn were starving, resolved to procure, if possible, the co^pera- 
OM of his friends in a plan for affording relief to a iew of the worst cases, 
kortiin which were reaJIy such, by visiting diem in their houses. He com- 
1 hb idea to a friend. These twojpersons called a meeting of a few of their 
a private house, wherein the subject was discussed. At a second meetings 
•ly were present, and this company resolved to form themselves into a 
r the purpose of supplying the poor with meat soup at a penny per quart, 
plion was commenced, the Society rapidly increased, and in the course of 
•• ooramittee was formed. Sub-committees were' appointed to draw up 
ngttlations, and by a division of labour in this way, the society was quick- 
ad* The sub-committee ap|K)hited for that purpose soon met with eligible 
•itNo. 53, Brick Lane, Spiulfields, and no time was lost in adapting them to 
•at «f the institution. Tickets were printed, and issued to the subscribers. 
■tdqr of delivery the visiters attended, under no small degree of anxiety 
vnit of their experiment It succee<led, however, to their utmost wish: 
■Ms pod the penny per quart with cheerfulness, and carried |iome a sup- 
A vmch they could not have prepared of equal quality themselves, for four 
Mt that sum. The committee purchase at the first hand, at wholesale 
Mt^ barley, &c. of prime quality; and as every thing is done by sub-com- 
d-lndividnals, from the purest and most disinterested motives, there are 
r Ar clerks, no commission to agents; tlie only expense beyond that of 
fiBOfts of the soup is the rent c? the premises, the hire of servants ta 
IMi nop under the inspection of the visiters, and a moderate allowance to 
iatendant. In the choice of the latter, the committee was most fortunate; 
i a married woman possessing every requisite qualification for die office, 
ft hm eontinued to discharge, with great credit to herself, and benefit to 
tki^ down to the present day. 

D M a fa ee consists or above fifty ^ndemen, some of them churchmen, and 
iiiMtert of different denominations, who regularly meet once a fortnight, 
■l-liuihr boilness with great harmony and reguhirity. Deeply senable diat 
eiy charity mainly consists in peraonalintpecHon, and in a scrupu- 
attention to all the details connected with it, the committee ha» 
accordingly, 
qlfarright is kept up by the members of the committee in notation, and 
iiocotttrived as not to press heavily upon any individual. 
Banlf to tl» turn of the same individual to attend at the making and dis- 
if'fltemip once in three weeks; and die days being fixed, every one 



tai toad of great advantage to appoint sub'Comroittees for particular 
Ma Id provide the meat, another for barle^jr and peas, a third for i>epper 
jM-afMwth for onions: there is also a committee for inspecting die visiters' 
' ~ forward any remaiks recorded in diat book which may appear 

to engage the attention of the committee. Inere aira 
I for d^rent purposes. 
takes the recommendation to the visiters at die soujp house. It 
pot upon a file, and the appUcant receives a ticket in its steady 
mmber u that jiut upon the recommendation. It is usual to allow 
^mp ta every two persons in a family. 

MtaMOOM are five cast-iron boilers of different capacities, capable of 
Ma flOOO ta about ddOO quarts of soup. 
ladhMPtre the mgredienU for one of the hirge boOerfl^ which fonuAaa 
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from 700 to 800 qunits of soup. B«ef, 3001b.; Scotch Uirlej, 100 Um ipGt ^tm, 
761b.; onions, LOIb^ ult^ldib.; pepper, l&oz. 

The original practice for tome time was, to make the aoap prindpaBy from Ae 
coarser piect'S ol' beef; but the Society has latterly adopted the plan ol baying; yvM^ 
$9rt ofneefoiAyf leit the demand on the market for eoaraer pieces diouklf by iwiB| 
the price, be of prejiHlice to iudividualt, who may be hi the habit of promUiif tkHi 
sdvet with Uiese only. Every article in the soup is of th« best quMtty that csaki 

Erocured. Every quart of this soup coutalns the essence of ammt five oanses if 
sef, and nearly three ounces of solid barley aud peaise. It posscssci the advaMfl 
of beinff ready cooked. Two or ttiree quarts of it, if mix^ with boited poMMb 
would fufiiish a savoury meal for a Urge famify. 

The whole of the meat is cot op, aud put into the boilers in the rreniai^ mi k j 
lefit to simmer all night During this time it becomes thorooghb sUwed dovOfffl 
the fleshy fibres equally distributed tlirough the whole nptass. The men comettii 
o'clock ui the morning, rouse up the fires, add the barley and pease, and at oiJ$ i 
o'clock the onions, pepper, and salt; and the whole is kept constantly stirred an 
it is served out 

la order to prevent loss of time in disputing whether the money be good oriNl»'' 
the committee has ordered that only penny pieces, new halfpence, or silver be tskek'! 
I'he committee, indeed, has been very anxious to economize the Htne of the pSB^ ' 
and improvements anggesled by experience have riiorteued ihe time of deliTeii||i 
the soup to limits scarcely credible; for some perhaps will not without difficult W| 
brought to believe, that upwards of three thousand qoarts are dafly distributed toj 
above one thousand persons applying for their families, their mon^ takeoy flij 
their fickets marked, in less thsm two hours and a quarter on an average: it! 
been done frequently witl.in the two hours. The average of the detention off 
person during the delivery, fi*om Uie time of entering the house at one door i 
quitting it at the other, is about tliirty-eight minutes; and as a great nimiber off 
who come for the soup, are either children, or aged persons [mst any very ' 
ixeiai labour, it is evident that not much valuable time is Inst in Etching it 

In order to shelter the poor from the inconveniences and danger of being ei*'j 
posed to the weather, the committee has. found means to receive about three huhf 
cired pers^nis at once under cover; and to prevent that violence and confusion vhkU 
ai firitt were subjects of just comprint, a kind of railing has been constructed, whieb* 
ensures order by obliging each person to folloM' in regular succession to^the plaee oH 
serving. " 

I'he average dail) quantity of soup delivered, is above 3100 quarts, and the ^W^^ 
con.sumpUon of beef is 856 lb.; of Scotcli barley, 4261b.; of spUt pease, 317 Ib4 iP 
onions, 40 lb.; of pepper, 3 ib. 14 oz.; of salt, 621b. 

' it is calcnlaterl, tliat a nieal is thus furnished for 7000 persons every day. Tl»*j 
beef alone which enters into the conipositiun of every quart, costs the inslililltej 
twopence at the wholesale price: if tliis portion of meat were distributed to lii*^ 
poor, raw, it must I>e cooked; if roasted or fried, besides the expense of fire, AefP^ 
would be waste: if boiled, some of the gelatine, one of tlte most nutritious ptrtlOT 
the meat, would be dissolved out by the water; but in this mode of cookh^ thP 
whole of the nourishment is preserved. For Uie detailed regulations for the pt*P^ 
management of such an institution, we must refer to the account published oyi^ 
association. " 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 

FOREIGN PARTS. 

The incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign FiM 
having of late years found great difficulty in prevailing with proper clergy mea toM 
abroad in their service, and conceiving that one cause of this disinclination sriMl 
from an ignorance of the whole of the emoluments and advantages annexed to tk* 
situation of a missionary in the colonies to which they are sent, think it propsf 1^ 
publish the following more full account than what appears in the general aoDillll^ 
stract of their proceedings. 

The colonies to which ttie Society send out missionaries are these followii^K^* 
foundland, Nova Scuiia, New Brunswick, Upper and Lower Canada, CapeJbcii% 
and J^fricA, • ^j 

It may be useful to notice, ihat before the Society send out n miaaionaiy ti^'Jffl 
A.ew pbiee, the people first petition the Society to do it, and signify that they are aW*^ 
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and williDgfto contribute towards liis suppoi*t. Tn general, it is required that a ch'ircU 
beboilt, a glebe secured, a parsonHge-housc erected, and a subbcription pntere<l into 
bj thepteple themselves, or such engagements made as may induce the Society to 
eiUblisn a mission before they are completed; but uliere the peo^ile have tailed in 
theperformance, the missionary' has been removed to another station. 

Upon the opening of a new mistdon, the Society gi'ant a yearly salaiy of 50/. Af- 
tnmaids, it is increased or diminished according as circumstances ma? seem to re- 
quire, the glebe lands being in some ])laecs of more value tlian in otliers. Half a 
jesr'B salary is advanced to each missionary upon his going abi-oad, and an allowance 
Bide towards the charge of the voyage, generally about ^U /. 

Besides this, great aid has been aftbixicd by government towards carrying on the 
pious designs of Uie Society. In the province of Nova Scotia thirteen misbionaiies 
Mv enkrf an annual salary from government of 70/. or 75/. In New Brunswick 
ikte missiooaries have each 100/. a jear. To the missionary at Cape Breton 100/. a 
jeir is allotted: and to five missionaries in Newfoundland 50/. a year, with some al- 
Hdrtnee of rations, in addition to the Society's salary of 100/. 

The missionaries in Canada have each of them an annual salary of 100/. from go- 
venunent, and no one has less than 50/. from the Society. The other growing ad- 
nntagei from fi^ebe, subscription, and other contingencies, cannot be accurately 
tted, asthey must be subject, from many causes, to variation and uncertainty, and 
v9be eovemed, in some respects^ by the abilities of tlie people, and the estimation 
h «hi(n thi* missionary is held. 

htdflition to ihis, it should be observed, that the Society, ever attentive to the 

, Mcevitiefl of their missionarit^s, have been accustomed, as occasions requirtKl, to re- 

Vird the diligent for an>r extraordinary sei*vice8, and to alleviate the distresses <>f 

tee who have been alHicted with sickness, or sustained any unforeseen losses and 

•hmitiea, bj pecuniar} gratuities. 

Hie SMiet}* allow to four students in divinity at King's College in Nova Scotia, 
M tyear each^ during tlie term of seveu yeai*8, with pi^ference to sons of misuon- 



MISSION TO TARTARY. 

• Rxtraet of a letter from a gentleman at P«'tt*r8burgh, dated January 17, 1812. — 
"Two of my friends, who arc returned fi*om the waters of Caucasus, tell me that 
Aer passed a fortnij^nt very agivcably with the Scotch missionaries in that neighbour- 
Wl. The principals are the Rev. Mr. Brunton and Mr. Patterson. Dunng the 
ic?e.i7ears they have, been tliere, they have suffered much from the Circassians; 
let, all things considered, they have succeeded much better than might have been 
ttpieeted. Their village is surrounded by Tartars, who befriend them as far as lies 
■ their power. The missionaries have a small wooden church; a printJug-hoiflie, 

• tidi Arabick types cut in England, for printing and dispersing religious tracts in 
V-^ language among thf ir neighbours. Mr. Brunton has nearly completed the New 
L' Tflitiment; which, considering he was ignorant of the language seven yeai^ ago, 
l-.-|nf*et him to be an indefatigable man. They have also a cloth manufactoiy, and 

fiIBa6h land allowed them by the Russian government as they choose to cultivate; 
hil which they furnish the surrounding country nith ])otatoes, tobacco, &c. In 
Adriehool tliey have nearly forty children, who are all instructed in the Christian 
. icCpoo: lereral of them have been sent fram Circassia: the rest are Tartars. This 
ki (uoed them the good'will of their neighbours. They are often applied to as 
. waton," Sec. 

l!,' AFRICAN AND ASIATICK SOCIETY. 

' _tUi Boeiety was instituted for the benefit of the natives of Africa and Asia, and 

fMrdeseendants, resident in London and its vicinity. 

ItlTDfides religions instruction for those connected with it, a publiak lecture being 
^feMiiarb carried on, every Lord's-day evening, expressly for their benefit; and 

*Mb being prorided in their respective neighbiDurhoods, where they are ta%i£ht (a 
'^^tidy to write, and to cast-up accounts, he. w 

fc^ lllwhieei a habit of economy incl foresight, by receiving from iu members a 
JTMI na weeUy, on the prmciple of a benefit Society. Got of thcfaudthus raiatd 
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bj their indivkliial contributions, tliey become, on oertjiin conditioni^ entitled to i^ 
ceive n'gular attistatice and relief in seaaotit of distress, and in time of <4d an. 

It asuais in providing eniiilmment for such as are out of situations: the CoMWt- 
tee using tlieir indiviilual exertions towards this end, and phMsea being offeaed Mttpk- 
ters, where Uieir applications may Im: lodged and attended to. 

It contributes tq tli« relief of (ii&lresseil Africans and Asiatickt, whether enroM 
•8 members or not; the Committee reguUriy meeting onee a mooth apreiif fat 
this purpose. 

Such are the leading ofijects pro)>osed by the African and Av^tick Soeaetj. 

Since the commencement of tlie Society, 375 pcrsonf of eokMir hare kmd b. 
themselves to it as subscribing members, most of whom have oocaaonaUy, and any 
of them regulariy, attended publick worbhip. Some of them are nid to gi«f Im 
most satisfactory evidence of repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord hm 
Christ, and good hopes are entertaiue<l with regard to others. Several of those ^ 
have been (latroniaed by tliis Society, have died rejoicing in the Lord Jeaut. 

Since the Ust annual meeting, about one hundred and eighty eases of deep a 
Lave been relieved, and tlie number of cases of distress continues to mokiplj; • 
t circumstance which the Committee trust the beoevolenee of the publick wiU cniHt 
them adequately io meet [ 



SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH DOMINIONS. 



At the annual general meeting of tliis Socie^, on the 8th day of April, die 
mittee reported. That since the last general meeting 239 schools had been added li 
the Socie^s list; and asbistance i*epeated to 92 other schools formerly eitabfisbed,fer'. 
whicli, and the new schools before stated, they liad distributed 26,723 Speiling4MNtak 
5056 Testaments, and 132 Bibles. That since the commencement of tne mHH*t''fl% 
(1785,) tliey had issued 339,695 Spelling-books, 70,537 TesUmenis, and 8001 Bible%' 
to 3730 schools, containing upwards of 303,000 scholars. In tlie course of the past 
year, numerous testimonies of Uie utility of this institution have been famiihed 
from various quarters, many instances of which were read by the secretanr. Wales . 
appears to have felt tlie moral influence of Sunday Schools, throughout the priact 
paUty; and Ireland is making prc^ess by means c^tliem, in civilization and reUpoM. | 
Light. Applications have also been made to this country for the estabfishment of i 
Suixlay Schools at St. Jean's, Antigua; St. George's, Barbadoes; the Cape of Good \ 
Hope; Sicily; and Gibraltar: in consequence of which, the Socie^ resolved Io ei- ■ 
tend their patronage as far they may be enabled, " Uiroughout the British doaa* ' 
nions," and have designated tliemselvcs accordingly, on the presumption, that it j 
prosecuting an object that promises such exUmsive benefit, both moral and *'-'-* 
the liberality of the publick will not be found to desert them. 



SOCIETY FOR MISSIONS TO AFRICA AND THE EAST. 

It appears that the Society's missionaries at the Rio Pongas, on the « 
coast of Africa, have received about 120 children under their care, many of 
are children of native chiefs; and that lliere are the most encouraging pro^MwCs of 
establislung schools further in the interiour. The national system of Bntiab tdiamiw 
has been introduced, and is now making its way among the Susoos. One of the So- * 
ciety's missionaries, the Rev. L. Butscher, was present at the meeting, with a ii- 
terestinpf African youth, one of the scholars at lite Society's settlement, who had ao> - 
companied his teacher on a visit to this country. The missionary confirmed As? 
representations of the Report, with respect to Western Africa, in an addrea of # 
great information, simplicity, and piety; and particularly gratified the Society Iv 1 
stating, that 72 sUve factories, which had existed on that coast before the M^ 
tion, and had transported annually 4000 slaves, were now reduced to 18, and M ' 
these, under the vigorous measures of his excellensy govemour MazweU, aiidif ■' 
the naval officers on the coasts were dwindling away. 

"We perceive an. account also of two other Societies of an interestii^ natnv 
The ReKgioos Tract Society^ and The Society for Promoting the OfacerfiMi tf ' , 
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dK Lord*! Daj. Bat oar limits do not permit mach further extraeti, and we 
knteo toeonelude this dilated view with an account which we take en nuuttf frma 
■ ihr Chratian Observer, of the 

BAFTIST MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

Tltt 9SA Number of the Periodical Accounts of the Baptist Missionary Soeiefj, 
sOBprisins^ a view of the progress of the Mission from the beg^buing <» October, 
ItlO^ to tne end of March, 1811, has lately made its appearance. From this it ap« 
ptn, HxA the Baptist Mission has now branched out into five distinct missions, viz* 
llw Bengal, carried on at five stations, Serampore and Calcutta, Dinagepore and 
flrinaahl, Goamalty, Cutwa, and Jessore; the Burman, at Rangoon; the Orissa, at 
UjNQK; tiie Bootan and the Hindoost^han, at Patna and Agra. At these different 
Mn tfaef are proceeding with more or less success. The number of miasionariea 
hmt Emrope n nine, and (h those nused up in India seven, beades twelve Huidoo 
Wiim% who have been either ordained to the ministry, or are on probation with 
te view. The whole number in the communion of these churches is 310; of 
vhon, 105 have been added in the year 1810, and 16 in the year 1811. 

Hsvbg taken this general view of the state of the mission, we will proceed, as 
mal, to give a few extracts from the Accounts. 

Calcutta, Oct. 5, 1810. 

'There are tiz candidates f6r baptism, and reason to expect more before the 
«il of the month. The greater part of these have to gbnfy God, in a peculiar 
Muaer, for the translation of the Scriptures into their native language, as scarcely 
OM of them, even of those who can smatter a little <i£ our tongue, «»in comprehend 
Ihi iWnat parts of the Bible in English. It is truly gratifying to see what profound 
iMiai pervades the whole of our young pupils, when we have worship in the 
Bnpleo kngoage. This has induced me to allow a hu-ger portion of their time to 
Viewled to leaming it, and have therefore this morning altered the plan of tesieh- 

Calcutta, Oct. 26, 1810. 

".There are three additional candidates for baptism; two of whom waited on Mr. 
Cbny vesterday, the other requested to be introduced to him on the next visiting 
■^* tihxiit appears to be very precious to these persons, and their minds are re- 
^md from doubts and fears. These, added to the sixteen mentioned at the lart 
'ihaiii lULLiUng, make nineteen; eighteen of whom are indebted, under Divine 
^>M^ tD the translatioa of the Scriptures for their conversion. They are not veiy 
^ m belief on these important subjects, especially the native Catholicks, who find 
liatdifl^reiiee between the pure word of God and the fables and wicked mven- 
L^ tf their btind leaders. They are therefore determined to be thoroughly satis- 
Mwtw, leat tiiey diouM be deceived again, and to become well persuaded that diey 
jktitMt in ponession of the pearl of great price. 

* Ton have no doubt heard of a wim having been expressed by some ladies for 
;^ cKsbliriunent of a school for the instruction c^ indigent young females upon a 
[ftk inilar to oar institution for the boys. This is a most desirable ol^ct" 
'' Ik EoriiBh alitor of these Accounts, introduces at this place the followmg note, 
f'kliaotnr «s to give account of any but our own proceedings; otherwise the 
'fj^mumAmM of oar brethren would enable us to speak with pleasure of the fruits 

fff(fcr erailgftPl^' Ulmnwi m ^}tt» <»ity nff OnlftnttQj na wpII m nnr ftim. The aboVO 

JMMBMtiiig a female school, was from the friends of relig^ in the EstaUiahed 

-W*AUk this a perfectly fiur and natnral coarse of proceeding, for which we can- 
pMiril Uanie either the Baptist missionaries or the editor of their trannetioiia. 
^tattHMiy monflis, Irawever, since a writer in the Edeetiek Review, when giving 
of the Christian Researches of Dr. Buchanan, thought proper to make 
g obeervatkmB. ** We are not to be understood as implying that the 
hm vied, with respeet to the missionaries, in this or his other woriu, anj 
*• dfaneedy deprecfaiting natore"— <* but we read with a ver^ perverted ap- 
1I9 If there Is not a systematieal avoidance to give due prommence of repre- 
to tfaeir energy, their talents, and their penbrmances; if there is not an 
itioa to dirow a fuller, richer light on the exertions, even die much 
and loH important exertions^ of other scholars; if there are not, m 
ittdyf*^^**"* of a teetarian feeling, that is far from pleased that persona 
wilfc tlie Gluinb of Eng^nd AoqU hare obtaiDed a 
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irfaioh they never can be displaecd, in the bibKcal litcratore of the Eut," ke. kc 
Vol. Tu. p. 574. Now what would this Reviewer have aaid of us, if, takinf up Ae 
two or three volumes of Uai>tist Reports which iiave been published, we aoali 
liave remarked, as we might have done with far more appearauce of truth ind fiir* 
ness, *< We read with a very perverted apprehension, if tliere is not in these Re- 
ports a systematick avoidance to give due prominence of rcpi-esentation to the ciia> 
cy, the talents, and the performances of the roisnonaries employed by ihe SocieCf 
ror promoting Christian Knowledge, of the Rev. Dr. Brown, the Rev. Ur. BucluHMi^ 
tiie Rev. Henry Mutyn, and others, belonging to the Chureh of England, or cm 
€f the missionaries of the London Missionary Society; if there is not an obvkiuii> 
position t» throw a richer, fuller light on their own exertions; if there are not, k 
thort, some indications of a sectarian feeling, that is far from pleased that peniii 
eonneeted with the Church of Englanfl, or with any other church than their owi| 
ihoald have taken pre&.dence of them in the great woi k ci evangelizing 1odii| « 
iboald be thought to have borne or to be bearing any part in advancing those ifxf 
Inblical undertakings which form their chief ground of chiim as publick beneftetm 
Had we thus written, »e should have felt that we had written most unfairly. Tk 
editor would have properly and briefly replied, " It is not for us t« give accoant tf 
any but our own proceedings." But how much more unfair and aneandid iithf 
attack of the Reviewer, than even the case which we have 8up\K>8ed. Dr.Buch* 
an felt, as we hope and believe, a deeper interest in the extortions of the church cf 
vhich he is a minister, than in those of other churches. But is it possible for uif 
individual, whose mind is not absolutely perverted by prejudice, to read his varim 
works, his Memoir on an Ecclesiastical Establishment for India, his Star in tbeEtf^ 
hh Chnstian Researches, and to say ttiat Dr. Buchanan has systematicalW avoided IB 
ipve due prominence to the energ}', talents, and performances of the Baptist Bib* 
ttonersP We shall next expect to be accused ourselves, and it w<Mild be wiUi the 
same justice, of invidiously and systematically throwing the exertions of these v^ 
luable men into the shade.-— But we are desirous ratlier of apologizing for the Be* 
viewer, aldiough, perhaps, he may thank us as little for our apoh)g)' as for oor eet> 
sure. We take it for granted^ that he is a member of the Baptist Society, oi 
great allowances should be made for him on tliis score. Every Bafitist cannot hi 
expected to be a Hall or a Hughes in respect to expansion ot' mind. The membol 
of. small (iivisions of Christians generally labour under this disadvantage, that tfttf 
•mall sect is apt to accotmt itself the purest of all sects, and its great men the pofr 
est of all men. The Reviewer appears to have had the whole field of his view 0^ 
ed up with his own society, ami probably knew very little about the proceedingitf 
the Church of England or of the other denominations of Christians. WhenSb 
Buchanan, tiierefoi^e, publishe<l a book giving some honour to these as well m W 
the Baptists, he is both surprised and o^ended. Montaigne^s fable is applieaUeli 
such a case.— ><' A young rat, who had lived all his life in a large chest, seraanfaki 
op to the top one day, when the lid chanced to be open, and, lo<dung over te 
•edge, exclaimed with great surprise, how wide the worUI is!" When the AeviewlT 
jpets out of the chest, and takes a larger view, he will probably speak less harshly if 
Ih*. Buchanan. 

We may appear to have given a disproportionate space to tliis diseoasion; holfS 
were desirous not to let slip so far an opportunity (^ pving a lesson of caofkiv !■ 
fmr Christian brethren generally, as well as to the Eclectick Reviewer; aad ^ 
trust that what we have said may prevent the repetition of such unfbanfled aoi wt^ 
seemly imputations, as those on which we have animadverted. We maH aov IV* 
torn to the Baptist Missionaries. 

Calcutta, March 8/A^ 1811. 

** Our friend, Mrs. W. of tlie Fort, who invited the missionariea to preaeii iahrt 
liouae, made as a visit yesterday, with some others, for the first time. I wmvmI 
gratified by the zealous spirit which she evinced, as well as by her anxiety J ij^j 
the elfcurch. She has hitherto waited to see if the Lord woukl bleaa her end — "^ 
to draw her husband into the right way. See what a blessing this liative 
aims to be to her European husband. She was, if I mistake not, before be 
her at a shtve, a Hindoo of the vilest description. This man waa aei^geant if' 
tiUeryin the Ute war, under Lord I^ke, and had an active put in moatrf ^ 
Uooay conflicts of the time. This woman's attachment I 



; to her partner 
iSbaX ^ aeeompanied him in the heat of every battle, and often lent hhn ■ 
when exhaliated, and supplied his pUuse at the cans. In one of theae aeeBei If- 
received a moAet-btU about the temple^ which penetntted neiiriy dmq^ ^ 



I • • 
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lying a part of the brass hoop of his hat 'along with it. He initantiy drop- 
a, to all appearance dead. She, howeter, neiuier lost her fortitude nor her 
; even ih this trjring moment, when, in addition to the situation of her part- 




pleased 

laake the most grateful return be couoeived himself eapable of, on hii re« 
€ made her his wife." 

MKuit is afterwards given of the suecessful intercession of this Hindoo womaa 
cpmmander-in>chief, to prevent the discontinuance of the religious meet* 
at her house, of which some one had reported unfavourably, 
nment has given Mr. Ward leave to publish a work on the reUgSoo and 
of the Hindoos. 

I iubfeet of biblical translations the following intelligence is given. , 
le month of March, 1811, the New Testament in the Hindee and Mah* 
pugRi, the Pentateuch in Sungskrit, and the prophetick books in the Oris* 
jfle were finished at pi-ess. The progress of the translations ir as follows: 
9engvlee.^-The whole Old and New Testament translated and printed. A 
^Btbn of the Pentateuch in the press, and printed to about the middle oC 
u 

hmg9krit — An edition of one thousand five hundred copies of the N. T. 
d and printed. The O. T. transUted to Ruth, and printed to the end of 
■teueh. 

Bruise, oi" Hindoos fhannee^^TYkt N. T. translated and printed. The O. T. 
^except the Pentateuch. 

!*he Mahratta. — ^The N. T. translated and printed. The Hagiographa 
wnlated. 
n&a Or^«a.— 'The N. T. the poetick and prophetick books^ translated and 

Hm Puniabee, or the langiuige of the Seika. — ^The N. T. translated, and 

Sng of it begun. The O. T. translated to Numbers. 

rb^ C^ne«tf.— Matthew and Mark translated and printed. 

1ms TV^j^a.— The N. T. translated^ and the O. T. to Numbers.— N.B. A 

Teliosa types about finished. 



*elim types 
Me jRirnata, 



Im fivmata, or Camata. — ^The N. T. translated, and the O. T. to Nom- 

T\m GuJiiratte.-^The N. T; transkted. 

riw Cathmeera. — ^The translation of the N. T. begun, and a fount of type* 

ftDleted. 

Aa Burman. — A pamphlet containing important Scripture extracts trani- 

. fHnted for immecUate circulation." 

CTo be continued. J 



pi9$le from the Yearly Meetings held in London, by ad- 
imeniBy from the 20th of the fifth monthy to the ZOth of 
itm^i inclusive, 1813. 

)tmi«ri^ and Monthly Meetings of Friendt, in Grea$'£ritmn, JreUmd, 

and elsewhere. 




rC^ pormitted to meet at the present time, to investigate the state of 

Amety, and participating togetner in that love which, we believe, takes 

'll^DOondless mercy of Goii through Christ our Holy Redeemer, 

" wfnb died for us, and who ever liveth to make intercession for as; 

Ihb love to extend to you our brethren. We have considered your 

it in your larger or smaller meetinn; and as we have again beon 

the belief, that in renewing the wrnten salutation of our love, we 

the way of our duty; we have desired to be directed to impart to 

nation and counsel as may tend to your increase in the fear of the 

oonsdations of his presence. 
^ jnre the infinite value of love^ that indispensable qoaHllcation of a 
we are deairous of prdniBg it on every indifldttaV to exttnise inDpar-^ 




au 
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tiaBy how fir he feeb it to flonrMh in Ui own miodt Mid to faifliimee «1 UimMiIA 
thus iuduoing others to follow ium» as he b endeafouring to foBow Christ Aaiit 
belieTe thai uotlung will he so fiiToarabie to the itreserfatkm of thb holf AsporiM 
as hmnilitj of heart, a temper in wliieh we eoostandj see ourselves onworlln^ of i( 
least of tiie Lord's mercies, and dependent ooly on hb compassion for o«r ImI • 
oeptanee. Seeing abo that noawakened mind ean be withouta view toabetterw 
aa enduring state, and that no one luows how soon he maj be ealkd to pot of Hk 
tabiUtji let us bear in perpetual reeoUeetion, that, in the slate to whieh we aipjrfl 
there b nothing but eternal love, jojr, and adoration, hi the presenee of Ifim thiMfft 
whose love we were first awakened. 

In eontempbtins thb copious subject, though we are not apprehensbe of mf0- 
flfmpioins of deficiency thain in former years, we feel disposed afresh to eneoBH|i. 
meiMb to be prompt in undertakings and prudent in exeeuting^ the Uesnd dbi 10 
peaeennaker. And we behere the patient endeavours of fiuthful fiiends wM he ft? 
nerally crowned witli success, in proportion as their own minds are seekbg to Jck 
for assistance m performing an office on which he has pronounced hb biesslin «f 
in endeavouring to bad the minds of any contending persons, to a sense of cm i^' 
solute necessity for all true disciples to live In peace one y ith another, and tD k^^ \ 
give one another, even as God for Christ's sake has forgiven them*. - 

Before we quit the subject of Christian love, let us remind you that no Ibrittr 
name ean bound its influence. In thb season of almost unprecedented p rc ss a re sa 
some of the poorer classes of our countrymen, we deem itparticulariydesirableslbr. 
oar dear friends every where should not be backward In examining into their dii^ 
tresses; but liberal in contributing a due proportion of reliefl Many are aHowedw j 
have temporal possessions sufficient to do thb with comparative ease. Let tanj 
therefore remember that they are but stewards^ and let them seek to be good uf\ 
faithful stewards. And it is probable that others, not equally aboundhig in the gssi*] 
tilings of thb life, may find that in using moderation in tneir own expenditore, fh^ 
may have wherewith to supply the wants of others, and to make the heart of tts 
poor man sing for joy. O, the blessing of clothing the naked and feeding the *^~^ 
giy! who would not desire to be entitled to a share in it! 

Moderation in personal and domestick expense, every way becomes the 
ers of a lowly -hearted Saviour. We are therefore engaged to press it upon, 
young friends just setting out in life, to beware of needless expense in the famitar^ 
of their bouses, and hi tlidr general domestick habits. Even those who think thrift 
property may entitle them to abundance or to elegance, by hidulging in costly lis** 
Dibi are setting but an ill example to those of more contracted means, and as we are 
but too apt to copy that which coincides with our natural <lispo8iUon, our want of 
circumspection may prove an incitement to extravagance in others, and prompt 
them to use exertions for supporting an appearance, whieh may divert them from 
the true business of lite— the daily study to be approved in the sig^t of God. ^] 

And, dear youth in general, esnecially you whose period of life may not be so ad> 
vauccd as that of those whom we have just addressed, even you who have left, or are 
alKmt to leave, the protection of a parent, and to enter into the busy scenes of life; 
some of you, probablv hi populous towns, far diflerent from the retirement of, — "' 
paternal abo<1es; we beseech you tr> p;uard against the new temptations whidi 
now assail you. Oppose the first incitement to any liberty inconsistent wkh ; 
principles, and be willing to seek the society of experienced friends in the 
where you may be situated, and to receive their admonition with meekness 
tention. Never forget tliat tlic season of early youth b a season of peculiar 
and if you grow up under tliis sense, you will from time to time be led to siy ! 
preservation to Him, who has said, (and hb words are Amen for ever,} <*iii»r 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast outf." 

The usual accounts of sufferings brought in this year, chiefly for tithes and ' 
called church-rates, and for militai;y demands, amount to thirteen thousand sb 
dred and forty •five {Mundst. Five young men have been imprisoned for rofusli^t. 
serve in the local militia.— Besides these and other accounts whieh we have receitii 
from our several Quarterly Meetings, we have an epistle from Ireland,.and 



• Eph. iv. 32. t '^^^^ v>- 37. 

^ An opinion being aomeiimea entertained with regard to these tujferingt, Att - 
indroiduati are feinuniraed by the Society, it is denred, if occasion should ocatff \ 
that friends would refute Ui 09 no iuchprooHo^ fXHU^ 
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fee, 



.., of PenniyliuiiH: whiab hia alio, twetber vith IIiok of Maiyliind and Nev- 
Booduaed la cure (oc the Diitivi; uihabiUriU of tlie wihlernuia! unci thow of 
Vu^nu, Bncl M^iryUiid, tetUfy in their epiHIei, their unremitliug eooeem 
. .Ueof the eiiaiavtril AfricKiia in their Und. Although in our eountiy, u 
iMin llKiHidie inliimiiue traffick with Arriiw in ilavei hsi been abMithedbj- 
. we denre frieiirlu nol to fot^t that alaverj atiU eiiiti within the Brilith cm> 
.■ndtDBuRcr Ihoti' sjTiipathy itill to flow towardi iti oppreiwd Tictimi. 
Iiil^ dearfiicnda, wttriut we may uj that both abroad and at home, the Loid, 
■Uratfoc Ilia BcrtauiB tu rcmaia on the watch. Though the >ubieDt>i of our coo- 
i mj Iw lOmewhal variou., it is aiill pfeaaant to reflcet that all are aiming at th« 
ItSlgeDt, and all iDokiiicUi the umi: Lord for hii ^racioai amisiancu. Having 
^ Blithilind l|cini; Eapliied with the lame bsptiira, eTen tboie plungei into 

rwise tliun [hat wi- l/umlil ve\f, a> we have jutt hinted, on the ume L4irdt 

naity of travail euuourage ua all to Kbide UeadbM in our allegiance to him, 

M Kuon we may reap tLe unfiiding rcwanl of hii holy peaee. 

[ttmclied on soiueof the aibjeeti wliieh have wnrmrd our hearti in derir* 

B)ay be bniltuii B![>iritaalhau>e, we entreatyou to conwJer that ititbjr 

individual i^ci-lioni, under the direeiwn of the omi.i|iotent Master-builder, 

rwHi ID be clfeoted to ilia praise. Be vigikint therefore, we beseech jon; 

9ei i-cqiiire it, in faitliful unci tender Hdmonition. NcgTect in 

-„ gives oountenunce todefecta and increases them, whilst the taithful od- 

Hwr Dw hoi>e to purtuke oC the reward of tlioK who " turn many to '^ifi^ 

pem^ Wha, sailh the prophet, " Bhall shine a* the stars for ever and ever. 

Mi dear friends, in canduiioo, let ua observe, that loye, Chriatian loie, h the 

■i tt otery virtue: it reatraina onr immoderate grstiGcatJCBi impersonal indul- 

eiTteapacida our hciirL^ to every claas of aociety, and to every modiGoatkiik oC 

BHuspeotes; it muktis as jjiompt to lend a hand of help to such as roajr itray 

lAonkth of sal'ety^ it kada to universal benevr^ence: anci aa it is the origin oC 

f good woi'k, so ihfun^U the graee of our Lard and Saviour J hub Christ, it will 

wnwki^ ol'niifL' p^ibBtid in lus serike, in its native region, the realm of unioix- 

ne villi him for ever. Aoien. 



The Epistle of the Society of Sierra Leone, in Africa. 

ife Samla and fniih/iil Brethren in Chrul: grace be unfa ydu, and ptacf 
from Goit uUT'Father, and the LtrdJetut Chriet. 
WE desire lo humble ourselvea with that thankful acknowledgment to the 
WtwA Fountain of all o<ir mereiea, fur the liberty and freedom we enjoy. And 
er to Gwl is, llitii ijUt Brethren, who lire in distant lands, and ai-e held la 
and BToan undei- iKe galling chain of sUvery, tliat they may be liberated, 
J the liberty lliHt Hod has granted unlo alt his faithtnl saints. Dearly be- 
threo in llie Lord, nay the power and pesceof God rule in all yoarhearti, 
M, Trom an awful eiperienoe, the diatrewes that numy of our Afriean 
m, {KMUi under; therefore we feel our minds engaged to denre all the saint* 
djJilMiii I in Christ, tu i!iligent]y eonvder our wuse, and to put onr oaiue lo tb« 
8m query; whethi^r il ii agreeable to the teitimony of Jesus Chris^ for one 
^^IFIOnufcemerEhnndiBeiif anntherP We are deairoua, that this may be -made 
_t«o all profeaaora of all Chnatiao denomiuatioal, who bara not abdid)e4 tliA 

■abiW you, deariy beloved brethren, in the Lord, wMi sincere dedre that the 
*«f regenerelioii mav to D|ore and more experienced. It woaU be ■ eonio- 
ui hear Ti-om tlie swnla in distant lands, and we could icoeive allvba 

J belOTed Afriean brethen, we also lalute you in the love of Gnd, to ha 
M jonr mMteri, with your prajen lifted up to God, whom wo would 

•-D«s.«iL>. 
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fecommend joa to eonftde In, who ii jam, ts able in thete <lnj% to defiver jMta 
ttie yoke o£ oppreMion, as he bath in time past brought your iote-Mienat4Cii 
E^ptian bonaage: finally brethren, may the power and peaee of God rate ia.il 
yourheaits. ' . 

Graee be onto yoo, and peaee from God oar Father, and die Lord JaMiGWfr 
^^meo* 

JonrGomiMnr*, Preacher, WAmwiCK Faaitcib*; jAjnaBttn; JonttLBam 
MosM WiLKiviov*; 8. Joirxa; Johbt Ellis*; Apax Jonxs*; QmtmamCuiMFi 
l^XTxm Fravcis; Gsorob CAmmBL) EnwAmB M^illouoblxt*; Tm Htoiill^ 
Seirior*; Eu Aikim; Jvo. Stkybbooh*; Jaxu Wisb. ^ 

.Sierra Leone, 90th April, 1811. 

f4.t ^^^ pertoru to vhote natne$ thi$ mark * is tti^^olrwd^ «•# My 4iill# 
liritf^ unfixed a crost a« /A^ ugnaturet. They are all men t^ceimr. 



SINGtTLAR TSST AJfCR OF CHRISTIAN FORGITENESS. 

We extract the following affecting reUuioo, from the Litemry PanoramiL ]|;b 




tfien read to him a letter, stating, that the afflicted Mrs. Perceval, with her otflM 
^tdren, had knelt round the corpse of lier murdered husband, and had pot «p eVi ; 
nest prayers to God for his murderer. * Thus,' said I, < while yoo, on a mere pie- 
flomption of iniory in your own miud, hare assassinated a man who had never per> ' 
aooailT injared ^oo, and whose amiable and benevolent character yoo cannot botse* 
bfiowledge,— his widowed partner, whose injuries from yoo are fnealaolably greakr ; 
than any you can even pretend to have received from Mr. Perceval, has, m il As 
foignaney of her anguish, been of&ring up prayers to God on your beludt* 

'^ Asl wasstanffingnp to read the letter by a dimly burning candle iqpriost the vA , 
of theeell, my friend look particular notice of the murderers countenance, aaddil* ! 
tinctly observed, that, on hearing this touching account, he hung down his head far "^ 
an instant, (for he had before been steadfastly looking at us,) as though he wssmiuh 
affected, lie soon, however, resumed his former attitude, and said, as one reeol' 
lecting himself, * This was a Christian spirit! she must be a good woman. Her cos- 
duct was more like a Christian's than my own, certainlv.* " . 

This anecrlote needs no comment! — To return to th;; prisoner: Mr. Ws fneniJ 
*' afterwards asked liim, whether he had received a religious education, and wbedKT I 
h'ts parents were pious persons? 

** He said, that hiit father died when he was young; but his modier was a vetr {Mil 
womanr At the mention of her name he was sensibly affected: he wept Uesdd' 
ed, that his mother was a truly goo<l woman, and tliat her dying words were, tM 
ahe wished to meet him in heaven. He was greatly moved when he gave thki st^ 
foant. 

** Hb pioos mother had long fallen a victim to afflictions oceaaoned chiefly ly hv 
unprincipled child. She died at Liverpool, weighed down with trooUe, ia tbeyor 
1802." 

Mr. W. very justly observes, 

*<The neglect of the religious instruction of his mother, may he eoasidariiiaUf 
ease, as it undoubtedly is in that of thousands, the first step which he took in tbe vif' 
of evil. How considerable the influence of his mother originally was^ b^ m, 
gathered from the poignant regret which the mention of her name '^^■itBd^ tewid* 
ler all the obduracy he had manifested on every ether point It ia eerCaia, thatfr^ 
depart veiy far from the paths of rectitude, so long as they continue to cherithMf^ 
due reverence for their parents. And we may &rly regard his rfjratinn ti 4 
iaered yoke, as the one great cause of his future ruin." 

To this we add from another part of the same woHl, the ohae r v ati ona of thefi" 
tort respecting the religious character of the deceased. To a Christian it wiHiftnii^ 
snail pleasure thus tube toM, that he who was so suddehfy cat off from the cBJw—t 
Of Ufe— had been active in the duties of rel^on', and had left behmd hkn toftiiif' 
iidled friends, the consolatory belief that he was ** righteous before God, walkip|» 
the eommandments and ordinances of the Lord, blameless." 

•< Aiid Dow^ when the ealMlYophe hni demoMtraled the fiirte tint awaited hi^ 
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mmaeh to ask whether Mi*. P. was not infinitely wiser ami liappier for his stead j 
Mention to religion and piety? The momentary stroke ot* his death, IcFt him no time 
ftrpreMring his heart, had it been unprepared: no interval lor contrition for past 
ftBin; for what is popularly termed * luaki.ig iiis peace with God.' He was struck 
lldieiiistaDty pious, or impious — a believer, or an infidel — renewed or reprobate. 
Lit those who formerly ridiculed his ' preciseness,* his 'superstitious attendance 
m rd^^ous forms' — let them say now, what could he have (tone better. And es- 
peeadly, let a writer whom M-e have in our eye, who in tenns little shoit of oppro- 
Wmu, enlarged on 'the mighty minister of a mighty aation! who, followed by half 
aieore of lank-haired young methodists, paraded in sanctified ostentation to the 
^kreh at Hampstead,' Sic.; let him, (ir any other, determine— does Mr. P. now 
rqieot of it? Does any one of his family repent of it, for himP Is there one among 
hk friends, one amon^ his enemies, who wishes he had been less devout, less punc- 
toslmhis devotions? Even in town, while involved in the vortex of publick business, 
there were sacred hours, when the minister was inaccessible, and the man was en- 
Rged in diUy to no earthly power. Who now regrets the houi*s thus spent? Let 
m Mand forth who dare avow his conviction that the departed Premier, could hb 
Toiee be beard, would forbid that practice in which he persevei*ed and delighted. 
Whether succeeding times will applaud the conduct of Mr. Perceval as a great mi- 
wfer, nmst be lefl to events, — and by events will the superficial not fail to judge Ott. 
.&>-hit to the venerated list of good men who have adorned our country, the pub- 
pk voice will, with deep regret, but without reserve^ uuite tlie honoured name of 
Spaner Perceval." 



The number of prayer books circulated in England, from the King's press, and 

Ihe presses of the two Universities, is said to have been 480,900 for the i>eriod of eight 

yesri. This is an average of upwards of 60,000 prayer books per annum, and in- 

.^lodes an increase of 14,270 per annum, since the establishment of the British JMud 

Bible Society. 
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WE hare before ns a pamphlet recently published m Boston, from which we make 

IhefcHowing extracts, i*elative to the American Board of Commissioners for foreign 

i,^oni This publication gives in detail a list of the officers and new members of 

Ae Socifety— A. series of resolutions adopted at the late annual meeting—The annu- 

4veportof the board— The instructions given by the prudential committee to the 

*- Mooaries to the East— The acoounu of the treasurer, and a particuUr list of do- 

' ■ttOBS received between September, 1811, and August Slst, 1813— The act for in- 

' MifanttinK the Soeiety, and an address to the Christian publick. The pamphlet 

"fhiei with forms for different bequests— A list of the members of the boanl, and 

*' Ike Mates in which they resicle— And an account of eleven different societies formed 

' ttCMperate with the general one. Our limits allow us to publish only a part of this 

tee^doeument, and we have therefore to refer the reader to the publication 

■^ talffcr more predse details. , ~ »- ,,r i.. t 

* The faalanoe in the hands of the treasurer is stated to be g 5,252 46. We think 

r kitMterioe proof of the generous support of the publick; and as well-wishers to 

'^ Ab Beat oauae of missions which in the present state of the worid seems to pre^nt 

^ Wike ** A star seen through a mist, to cheer, to guide and to save, we fer- 

.. mtir may these contributions, be they small or great, may return to the donors a 

X' hMM CM uBt that «< peace of mind which passeth aU onderatandiog. 
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Third Annual Meeting qf the American Board of CommiMtUmen 

for Foreign Missions, 

• 

The lliinl nnniinl iiKH^ttnp: of iho AtnerlcRn Boanl of Commiiuoneri for Foreip 
^fts•MCMla WHS lifUt III ilic Iiotisc of Mr. IIoiii^ HikIhoii, in Hartford, on Wedaette ' 
iii.ft Tlinradnv Die lAtli and 17tfi iUxyn of S<iit(tnbcr, 1813; Present, Geo. JedsdUi 
Hiitii-iiKtoii; ilon. JohtiTrcmluHl, Rw[. LL. D.; Mcr. Joseph Lyman, D. D4 Beik « 
Thiiothv Dwi^ht, I). 1). liL. 1).; Uvv-Sruiiucl Spriuf^, D. il^Hon. Jolin Hooker, Bm|;^^ 
Kev. Je'crutkih Morw, 1) O.; Rev. Calvin Clmjiin; Uev. Samacl Worcefter, D.lLvf 
The incctiti;; hhs fiiicMicd with pi'uyer hy the Rev. Dr. Dwight Dnrhig; the tmkm 4 
the following grntU'iricii were uiianimously elected members of tlie Board, ▼ix.dM-fi 
Hon. John Laiigiloii, LL. I). Kmi- and the Rev. Scth* Payson, D. D. of New Uuip> \ 
•hire; the Uev. Henry I>a\is, I). D. of Vermont; Jeremiah Evarts, Eaq. of MtMk <\ 
rhusetin; his Kxoi>IU'Dcy Williani Jones, Kfiq. of Rho<ie Island; thf^ lion. John jMr|-r 
Tmi LL. 1)., the R'T Sumuel Miller, I), i)., the Hon. Egbert Benson, Esq. LL.U, .2 
and tiie Ucv. Kliphuiet Nof I, D. I), of New-York; the Hon. Elias BoudinoC, Esq. LL -it 
1)., AiKf the Rev. James Richards, of New-Jersey; and the Rev. AshbelGreeii9l>.D., fr 
au«''Ro>»ert R.dsion, Fm\. of I*<;!ms> Ivania. .1 

The folhiwing giMidenien were elect <'d officers of the Boanl; viz. the Hoo. Jofai * 
Trt^dwcll, Esci. LL. I). President; Rev. Samuel Spring, D. D. Vice Presideily** 




THE AinrVAL REPORT OF THE PRUOElfTIAL COMXTTTEI OF THI AMMMIUM 

BOJlIMI OF COM MI 881 05 £118 FOR VOHEIQV MIMIOVS. ' > 

With hijiih sensibility, and with lively gratitude to the Redeemer and King flf 
TTion, the Prudential ('ommittee of the American Board of Commissioners for fb> 
rei;;n Missions meet dieir brethren on the present occasion, and make their aDDoal 
jvport. 

The ])ini>ovs of the Board, distinctly expressed at the last meeting, it has be« 
the dcnire, and endeavour of the Committee to carry into effect as eai'ly, and to if 
gr( at an «'Xtent, as prHcticable. As soon as convenient, an address to the publkk 
on the subject of missions to the Meathcn was prepared and printed, and care wai 
taken to give it an f;xtenKi\<' and «'flicacious circulation. In the separate riieet, aod' 
in the Panoplist and Missionary Magazine, it Iihs found access to the dtfierent put! 
of our coimlr}-; and th<:re is reason to believe that its eftect, in exciting attentkn tO 
its great object, and in awakening and spreading the missionary spirit, has beeoTeiy 
oousiderabie. The Committee, however, could not entirely rely on the address, or 
any other meatis which had been put in operation, for the immediate and permanent 
Mipiily of funds requisite to answer their wishes and tliose of the Board. Pour mil" 
aionaries were waiting, and had loag been waiting, with a degree of impatienee, to i 
be siMit out with the everlasting Gospel to the perishing millions of the Elast; and the j 
Committ(;e were earnestly desuous to relieve their impatience, and to embrace the i 
earliest opi>ortunity for conveying them to the destined field of their hibours. But » 
for this purpose thousands of dollars were wanting. 

When contemplating iiossible ways and means, no plan presented itself (0 the I 
Committee as more eligible, than to institute in the principal towns in Nf w Engftid .A 
and in other states, as far as practicable, societies auxiliary to this Board, and whose I 
special business should be to aid in procuring funds. This pbn, it was hoped, would J 
bring immediate help in the existing exigency, combine extensively the influenee df *-. i 
the friends of missions, give increase and efficiency to the missionary spirit, and open -a 
durable sources of supply to the treasury. The plan was adopted early in the winter. 1 
Mr. John Frost, a licentiate preacher, in M-hom the Committee had great confi- 
dence, was appointed an ageni, and invested with a commission to assist in carryiof ■ 
it into execution; and the success has exceeded the most sanguine ezpectatMQii 
About twenty societies have been formed; more than four thousand dolUrs \mft 
heen remitted from them to the treasury; and the annual subscriptions in then, 
though they cannot be accurately estimated at present, amount to a very cooade- 
rable soou-. Theie loeteties cannot but be regarded aava^Iy important to the gMe* 
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em, and as claiming very particular attention; and the Committee would 
ully submit, whether some measures should not be adopted to extend, to 
, and to strengthen ihem; and to establish between them and this Board a 
ami permanent iiitercoui^e. 

gh the Committee were vcij desirous to be in a state of preparation to Send 
waiting missionaries by the nrst conveyance; yet, such were the commercial 
mmeiits, but little expectation Was entertained, that a conveyance would 
«ir. But He who has the times and the seasons in his hands, and whose* 
ly, is the missionary cause, knew the day and the hour. In die latter part 
iry, Messrs. Newell and Hall, the two missionary brethren, who had resided 
s tfane at Philadelphia on account of the medical advantages there enjoyed* 
1 in haste with the intelligence, that a ship called the Harmony was shortly 
txn that port for Calcutta, and would afford accommodations for the missiona- 
'hti return was by the particular advice of Robert Ralston, Esq. a name well 
and greatly endeared to the fnends.of missions, in Europe and India, as well 
s eountry; and from him they bi'ought a letter presenting the opportunity 
f favourable light, and kindly oifering assurances of his attention and aid. 
namittee immediately met, and the moment was an important one. The 
ly was to sail in about a fortnight; if that opportunity were not embraced it 
i be foreseen when another would occur; but the funds (hen at the disiKNial 
kxnmittee did not exceed twelve hundred dollars. After serious delibera- 
vever, the Committee were impressed with the persuasion tliat divine Pro- 
called for an immediate and great effort; ^nd they resolved to send out the 
nonaries by the Harmony, and took their measures accordingly. 
^ <Ni Monday tlie 27th of January that this resolution was taken. The ordi« 
f the missionaries was appointed to be on the Thursday of the next week; 
It dHy, which would leave time for them to get on to Philadelphia in season, 
vat immediately given to tlie friends of the mission in the vicinity, ahd means 
t in operation wiSi all possible activity, and to as great an extent as the limit- 
would allow, for raising the requisite funds. 

; mean time, Mr. Ludier Rice, a licentiate preacher from the Theological 
» at Andover, whose heart had long been engaged in the missionary cause, 
had been restrained from offering himself to the Board by particular cir- 
ees, presented himself to the Committee with good recommendations, and 
earnest deare to join the mission. The case was a very trying one. The 
lee were not invested with full powers to admit missionaries, and they still 
nr heavy embarrassment from the want of funds. In view of all the circum- 
■owever, they did not dare to reject Mr. Rice; and they came to the con- , 
o aamrae the responsibility, and admit him as a missionary to be ordained 
'■ fbor other brethren, and sent out with them. Tliis responsibility still rests 
sCommktee. But with the pleasing consciousness that they acted in the 
br an impressive sense of duty, and with a sacred view to advance the great 
f tlila Board, they cheerfully submit themselves to the inquiry and to the 
It of tbeir brethren. 

9 Ike preparations were making, it came to the knowledge of the Committee* 
bdgantine Caravan, of Salem, was to sail for Calcutta in a few days, and 
RT oat three or four passengers; and, after attention to the subject, it was 
avflsable, that two of the missionaries with their wives, should take passage 
ravd. This lessened the general risk, and was attended with several ad- 
L 

riiiig to appointment, on the 6th of February the missionaries were ordained, 
hbemaefe in Salem. A season of more impressive solemnity has scarcely 
in our country. The sight of five young men of highly respectable 
alCafaiments, and who might reasonably have promised diemselves very 
' lot in our churches, forsaking parents, and friends^ and country, and 
iMlweacthly prospect, and devoting themselves to the privations, hardships, 
fli dfa niisiion for life to a people sitting in darkness, and in the region and 
'tf teth* in a far distant and unpropitious dime, could not fail deeply to affect 
lUM* not utterly destitute of feeUug. Nor less affecting were the views, 
lllB w hole scene was calculated to impress, of the deplorable condition of the 
*tlU|Of the riches of divine grace displayed in the Gospel, and of the obliga- 
ft^oi whom this grace is conferred, to use their utmost endeavours in ma- 
il;Oii]iU universally known. God was manifestly present; a crowded and 
nwi^bly testifiedi with many {t^KcB, the deep bterest which they felt mtho 
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#MMioni Mid Bot a few remember tlie fcene with fervent gratibidey and eu 
iinuf9odt9 be there* 

Alter the publick tolemDitiett amngementi for the departure of the mini 
were made with all potaible despatch; and, on the evening of the eame di^, bi 
Moct, Hall, and Rice, took their leave in haale, that they miglitnotfUl of arri 
Vhiiadelplua, in teaion for taking their paMage in the Harmony. Thoae whoi 
•d were expected to sail early in the next week. Cireumstaucet#eearrai, bi 
jbj whieh both the vessels were detained for several days; and k was no^ « 
30th of Kebraary that brethren Judion and Newell with their wivea tailed 
Caravan from Salem, and about the same time brethren Nott, HaU^ and Bk 
the wife of Mr. Natt, and several missionaries from England^ left the Deto 
the Harmony. 

The deb^r of the vessels was hig^ anipieioas: and the Committee wonld 
lence to their feeUngs, and be greatly wanting in attention to the sabjeet f 
thankfiilness to God, should they refrain from expressing the deep impicssloii 
they have felt of his particular providence in the wbow bosiness of prepari 
•ending out the mission. When the resolution was taken to embrace the oppa 
liy the Harmony, the utmost wliich the Committee expected to be able to <l 
to fit out die four missiouaries then engapied without their wives; or, if their 
•hould go, to advance to them only a halt year's^ instead of a whole yearns sili 
else to retain only two of them in the employment of this Board, and reri| 
odier two to the London Missionary Society. Probably, Indeed, the lesi 
could not have been taken at all, 'but for the commission which had been ek 
from that Society. For the Committee cast themselves upon divine Provide 
the case, with the alternative distinctly in view, that should thev fail of sesa 
cbtuning the funds to enable them to send out the missionaries m the empl6! 
of this Mird, they could, in the last resort, let tliem go under the London -so 
aion. Having this altemative, thej ventured uiMm a measure, which othervii 
doabtlnl was the prospect of obtaining the pecuniary meaim^} they profai^ 
have judged presumptuous. And they acted upon the same principle, wba 
added Mr. Riee to the mission. Nor was it until after the solemnities of the 
nation, that they fek-tliemselves warranted decisively to resolve on sendt^i 
missionaries in the service, and at the expense, of this Board; and evea met 
expectations extended no further, than to an advance for eaoli misMOoaiy of 
year*8 mlary. But the Lord made it to be remembered, that the silver and f& 
are his. The hearts of the people were wonderfully opened; mon^ floi 
from all quarters; and by the time that the Caravan sailed, the Committee wa 
to meet all the expenses of fitting out the missionaries, and to advance for e 
them a whole year's salary. In addition to this, collections were made at Phi 
]»hia, during the same interval of delay, and delivered to the brethren wilt 
from that port, to such an amount as to make the whole which was paid to ^ 
fiionaries in advance equal to their stipulated salary for a year and a qoartera 
This deserves very gratefbl notice: for had our brethren been sent oot^ m 
expected they must be, with provLuon only for six monUis, such is the ofaili 
atate of commercial intercourse, and the uncertainty of making remittantes li 
that not only the Committee and this whole Board, but the friends of the mkrii 
nerally, must have been distressed with apprehensions of the sufferings to wlh 
want of the means of suppmt, they might have been exposed. (xOD "Wist 
viDx; €rod did prtroide. Within about three weeks, reckoning from the 
mencement of the special arrangements, more than six thousand doOars wtt 
lected for the mission. Several societies and many individuals diowed a At 
which entitles them to the very grateful acknowledgments of this Board, nl 
the friends of the Redeemer's cause; and which it is devoutly to be boped^i 
a precious memorial of them, in his kingdom for ever. While contemphth 
Brovidenee of God in these transactions at large, it should not be ovenoolBI 
had not our brethren been sent out at the very time they were, as no opport 
have since occurred, and as none are now likely soon to occur, the misuon moi 
been delayed for a long time, and periiaps even till the close of the present 
rable war. 

Since their departure, no intelligence has been received fi<om the misaonsri 
they were commended to the grace of Aod, with many prayers and tear% di 
itot cease to be so commended; and to Him under whose signal auspices tfaa; 
out, and whose own glory is the ultimate object of all sincere attempta to spM 
€k»^ and to taw die Ueatheny flie whole A^osal of the mi^ioB nuj.M 
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red. And it becomes all who feel an interest in it, to hold themselTes prepared 
itly to Uess his name, whether he crown it with saccess answerable to their 
I, or in his inscrutable wisdom disapp<nnt their expectations^ and make it a 
Bt of severe trial to their faith. 

e instructions given to the mtssionaries were necessarily drawn up in great 
; but they will be submitted, with leave, to the consideration and for the revi- 
if the Board. 

der the direction of the Committee, Messrs. Richards and Warren, who were 
ited by tlie Board at the lust annual meeting, liavc been favoured with advan-» 
of medical instruction in the intervals allowed by the Theological Institution of 
i tliey are members; both of them at Dartmouth College the last autumn, and 
if tliem since vrith Dr. Miller of Franklin, and the other with Dr. Mussey of 
a. And the particular thanks of Uiis Board are due to the gentlemen Pro- 
n of the Medical Institution at Dartmouth, and the two ph} sicians who afforded 
private instructions^ for their ready liberality. The two brethren hold thera- 
* still at the direction of this Board, with a readiness of mind to enter into active 
ee, as soon as Providence shall open the door for the purpose. 
r. Eleazer Williams, the Indian youth proposed for an Indian mission, and who 
a ooane of education for this purpose, i)artiy at the expense of this Board, 
BA viMt in the course of the last winter to his tribe, a journal of which has been 
Ij the Committee. It is an excellent journal; aflfbrds great evidence of the 
' and good sense of Mr. Williams; and detaib some facts highly favourable to his 
fOaa amone lus red brethren, when tlie time shall come tor him to be sent to> 
u When that time will come, is known only to Him who has all events under 
>?ereign direction. At present the prospect regarding the contemplated mis- 
ID the Caghnawaga Indians, and that regarding our missions to tlie East are 
ened by the war; but this darkness may be dissipated, and brighter scenes open 
men can foresee. 

r reasons, which will be obvious to this Board, it wa» judged advisable to apply 
le Li^sbuture of Massachusetts for an act enduing the Board with cor|>orate 
VB wS\ privileges. An application was accordingly made, which ultimately 
seded. The act will be submitted to tiie consideration of the Board. 
I a review, tlie Committee are persuaded tiiat their brethren, as well as themv 
^ will recognise many precious reasons of thankfulness to God; many impre^ 
okeos of his gracious regard to our great-design; many signal encouragements 
oaMOte the design with renewed and increased devotedness and activi^. The 
■ay embarrass our operations, but should not restrain our c'lforts. If the sure 
I Of pnmhecy warns us of perils and calamities, ofeUstreaa of nations withper- 
'^{ n pves us assurance also that in these troublous times, the Gospel shall be 
MivdTpropi^ted, and that in oxter turnings and overturning, and overturning, 
^oid IB mazing way for the establishment in all the earth of that kingdom which 
At be ahaken. If the day of vengeance is in his heart, the tsar of his re- 
fdif come. Great Britain, while sustaining a conflict unexampled in the hisHtory 
Bwdrid, is dlsplaving a liberality, a zeal, and a spirit of enterprise, for imparting 
Ninl of life and the blessings of salvation to all people, to enemies as well as to 
i^ DOt less strikingly unexampled. And in this glorious work, so far from beings 
lied far any pressure of burdens or difficulties, she continues without remission, 
(tqwwfff more and more. By her admirable example, America should be pro- 
lip emdatioo. Under no circumstances should we faint or be discouraged; 
frMtiog in God, in whose cause we are engaged, if difficulties present them- 
If onr seal shoidd rise, and our eftbrts be augmented. The word is sure; He 
|ci|iia QD the holv hill of Zion shall have the Heathen for his inheritance, and 
A^rimH parts of the earth for his possession. We hail him Lord or lords, 
mgEks of Kriros; we reioice in the opening prospects of his kingdom; and to be 
llMntal in extending his dominion, and the blessings of his salvation, will be oui* 
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ill Alneriean Board of Commis-^'oners for' Foreign Afiselons, at their late annual 
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shown to the objects in view hjr the liberal and {mous in different parts of the twaOf, 
as manifested by their free* will offering their active exertions, and tlieir pnra% 
cannot with propriety be passed over m silence; nor should the smiles of uvhfi 
Pi-ovidence upon the first attempts to send the Gospel from America to Asisibe 
received without distinct and gi*ateful commemoration. 

For a particular history of the events, in which the Board have been intiroab^. 
concern^ during the past year, it is sufficient to refer the reader to the Report it 
tiie Prudential Ck>mmiaee herewith published. The two most proukinent of then 
events, however, it is proper to mention biiefly in this place.. 

The first is the actual commencement of a mission to Asia, by the ordinadooul 
embarkation of five missionaries in the mouth of February last, l^he m;^;nitade % 
this event, if estimated by its probable consequences, and the nature of the one 
intended to be promoted by it, is such as to form a new era in the history oCdtf 
American churches. While saying this, however, we do not Ibfget, tluit theimmfr 
diate consequences may be such as to disappoint the Iiopesand try tlie faith of CU^ 
tians. But tliat the ultimajte consequences of aU attcnipts to difiiise the G<ipd 
among mankind will be glc^ious, the explicit promises of God forbid us to doubt 

The other event refeiVed to, is the passing of an act by the LegisUttureof Mmi> 
ohusetts, incorporating the Board, and giving them power to hold, in their owpontA 
capacity, funds sufficiently Uirge to answer ail tlie present purposes of the inatitotiOL 
The advantages of perpetual succession, and of holding funds under the immedflfe 
protection of the law, which could be obtained only by an act of incorpcHHtiOD, m 
Whly important to secure the confidence of the American publick. For ttusinilim 
cT the fostering care of the Legislature, the friends of religion, generally, will aaih 
with the Board in expressing tlianks. 

The two great objects which the Board have in \\ew, and to which they wodUdt^ 
rect the attention ot their brethren, are the establislmient and suppoit of miaiHi 
among the Heathen, and the translation and- publication of the Bible in langiufe^ 
spoken by unevangelized nations. That these objects are transcendenUy impoilffti 
it would be a waste of time to prove; that they are admirably calculated to go.bud 
'in hand, seems also undeniable. Neither the Bible without preachers, nw p rcM Ji 
ers without the Bible, will ever effect any great change among ignorant awl idohr. * 
trous people. The majesty, glory, and Divine autliority of the Bible, are immefir 
ately acknowledged by some, at least, among the Heathen, whenever tins nenl 
Book speaks to them in their vernacular tougue; and Providence seems lo iodjettl,. 
Tery clearly, that the ^reat renovation of the worUi, which is so aitientlv deared tf 
good men, and so explicitly promised by God himself, will be produced by a uiuf0^ 
sal preaching and reading of the Scriptures, accompanied by a like universaloMi^ 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Instiniments will be used in the accomplishment of Ail 
mighty work, and these instruments God will provide in his own manner, and stte * 
proper season. Happy the Christian, who shall be found woithy to contribufeBitt 
any degree, however humble, to that blessed consummation, which is daily lemett*' 
bered witli joyful anticipation in his prayers. , 

The two objects, which have been mentioned, are sufficiently great, eztenai^ 
and attainable, to solicit, nay to command, exertions and sacrifices from every ^. 
nevolent person throughout the Christian world. ^ 

These objects are great. Every thing which has a direct tendency to prooitt 
the salvation of immortal souls, is great beyond the power of Unguage to exprc%ff 
imagination to conceive. Who shdl describe the happiness to be enjoyed by a on 
redeemed sumer during a blessed eternity? or the miseries, the iiuutteriUIe mL 
never ending horrours, escaped in consequence of being maide wise wito salntiB^ 
Who shall adequately declare the magnitude of an attempt to evangelize whole i 
tions, and ultimately to renovate a world; an attempt to disenthral the ahfei 
Satan, and bring them into the glorious Uberty of the sons of God; an attempt 
diftuse peace and joy throughout the abodes of men, and to people the reffow 
immoital life with redeemed and sanctified spirits? In an attempt thus noUe Ijl 
sublime does every man engage, who aids in sending the heralds of salvation to '*' 
Heathen, and in putting the word of trutit into their hands. 

ITie objecte are extensive. They admit, they require, the labours of mnkitiri^ 




-which the efforts of multitudes can be united witli peculiar facility. ChiulHilt. 
both henvispheresy and of everjr denomination, can direct their exertkms to piifcMJ 

one rcmlti— «( xvatUt of tbe iMghfiist c9XM9ATaU^ VBj^o^tWve) Cflnabi&ed -^^"^ 
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r of a good or evil character, are inooinparablj more powerful, than angle 
Mui be. How delightful, how enrapturing the sig^t, to behold ^kkI men o€ 
milk and oouditiOu, in all parts of the world, uniting in one vast labour of love; 
not only pracUcable for multitudes to unite in the great purpose of evangeli- 
s world, out such a union is absolutely necessary, in order to bring about this 
a the shortest time. All die power and influence of the whole Christian 
DEUiaC be put in requisition during the course of those beneficent labours^. 
rin precede the miileunium. Wliat expenses, what privations and sacrifices 
) iofiuiTed before six hundred millions C^ Heathens can read the word d[ God 
'. OiVD laognages, and possess it in their own families; and before preachers 
furnished to direct this countless host into the path of life! The utmost exer- 
Bvery Christian^now living, so far as his other duties will permit, is required 
dorioufl service. How boundless must be tlie field of labour which admits, 
I continue to admit, the labours of all beuevoteut pei*sons, in every region of 
itaUe globe! 

iie most animating consideration still remains — these obiects are attainable. 
J tfie practicability and usefulness of missions, and translations of the Scrip- 
roold manifest a total ignorance of the subject, or a deep hostility to the pro- 
r^Hiristiani^. Twenty years ago, objections to these extnukfliuary eftbrts 
have been formed much more plausibly thaa at present Happily for the 
neh objections did not then stifle those beneficent attempts, which have aJ- 
fven the Bible to nations in the heart of Asia, in their own languages. Whe- 
tmdenoe shall bless the efforts of this Bourd, it is not in the power o£ man to 
ine. Let us wait with humility and submission. But that the objects in view 
Ittained, and by human instruments too, will not be doubted by those, who 
die finid prevalence of true religion over errour and sin. If the faith of 
aw io America should be tried at the outset, it is no more than has frequently . 
perieneed by Christians in every age. Such trails have often preceded die 
Aui saocess, and, far from disheartening, should stimulate to more animated 
kliiliaboun. 

e dn this part of the subject, it b proper to mention, that, since die Board 
arpora^ed, unexpected and most auspicicms intelligence has arrived from Asia. 
cOtny Bible Society has been formed at Calcutta, wjiich in a short time 
iinda to die amount of above thirty thousand dollars, and at the last dates was 
(die whole Bible in one language, and the New Testament in two others^ 
lediate and extensive distribution. A regular succession of large editions of 
totiire^ in the common languages of Asia, s^y now be expected, if the libe- 
rbhristiaiiB shall equal the occasion for its exercise. All that the people of 
d ttoir have to do, in order to share in this exalted undertaking is to remit 
ooey to Calcutta, the centre of Eastern' missions and translations, where 
■gpiits will easily be provided to superintend the expenditure. The Board 
lesvoiir, as soon as possible, to arrange a system of safe and regular remit- 

India, so that the donations of the benevolent in this country shall reach 
le of dieir destination, and the field of usefulness, without any considerable 
At present there seems to be no difficulty in making remittances by the waj* 
te. 

die worthy of consideration, that the Board are not confined in their opera- 
■aj part of the world; but may direct their attention to Afiiica, North or 
kntotway or the Isles of the sea, as well as to Asia. If unsueecssful in one 
hey eaa tmn to another; and can seize, (according to their means,) upoH any 
tag opportonity. to do good to any portion of the Heathen workL 
A mMms reflection, and a pretty common one, that Christians of the present 
ikM en greatly favoured. While their eyes have seen most astonishing and 
Beled &^ys of human wickedness, they have also beheld innumerable tro- 
f^Mat graee. From nations betrayed, enslaved, weltering in their blood, 
mdedin a stariess night of infidelity and profligacy, their attention has beea 
vidi transport to the light which has encircled tlie dweUuigs of the faithful, 
(he riang glories of the Sun of Righteousness. Their ears, for a long time 

1 \f die oatctries, blasphemies, and unutterable confusion of a wicked world 
f UM fenKeaooe of God from the hands of' cruel men, have found a hai^py 
ahetring the glad sounds of salvation reverberating througti Heatiien lands^ 
i HrteiAig to ue songs of converted idolaters soon to be exchanged for the 
if the biased. Ali-eady they hear, or seem to hear, the commerioement of 
ivU bjmn* wSme, ahine^ for thf Ughi is come/ and thegloru of the Lord 
K t^mi meg a hymn in which dl tribes and natiooi will bcfeaft^ uoite with 
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joy unspeakable, and which will be re-echoed from the realms -of immortality biair 
bouhdlesschorusofraptiire and praise. 

To be sileut and inactive spectators of these animating scenes, if that onJ^ iw« 
pemutted, would be a grand felicity. But Christians need HOt be silent and mietiffs 
spectators. Indeed, they wight not; they must not They are now fayoured vli^ 
oppoilunitiies of promoting the cause of Christ not' enjoyed by preceding genfutiaa 
Ko age since that of the Apostles has afforded so great encouragement to e>0# 
with zeal and activity in the best of all causes, as the present day affords, out 
would the saints of former times, the Baxters, the Beveridges, the Wattso^ Ife 
Edwardses, have rejoiced to see tliis day. They looked forwsurd to it, and to At 
more deli^tful scenes still future, with joyful anticipations; how would tfaer bM 
exulted to join in its employments, and mingle their labours and prayers with th«B 
of the great multitudes, who now incessantly labour and pray for the anirenilci' 
tablishment of the Redeemer's kingflom. 

It is now generally seen and felt by those who have any claim to he conadendH 
proper judges, that Chnstianity is the only remedy for the disorders and miserieitf 
this world, as well as the only tbuudation of hope for the world to come. No Other 
agent will ever control the violent passions of men; and without the true religioadl 
attempts to meliorate the condition of mankind will prove as illusory as a ieveriA 
dream. The genuine patriot, therefore, and the genuine philanthropist miuili- 
hour, so far as they value the prasperity of their countr} and the hap^unessof ths ' 
human race, to diflfuse the knowledge and the influence of Christianity, at home ai 
abroad. Thus will they labour most effectually to put a final period to oppram 
and slavery, to perfidy and \v*ar, and to all the ti*ain of evils which falsehood, aiiki- 
tion, and cruelty have so profusely scattered through tlie world. Infidelity wbbm 
abashed, and in the attitude of retiring from every place where her hideous fim 
and features can be compared with the symmetry and beauty of religioD. Ap , 
seeks concealment and obscurity, and is half<ishamed of her votaries, who^ inthev 
tui^n, are cordially ashamed ol her. Over infidelity and every abuse of rdmoa di 
Captain of our salvation will triuuiph. Wise arc they who enlist under his uoBOi 
fight liis battles, and share in the joys of his victoi*y! ' 

Possibly it may be thought by some, that the present times are unfifivoarsMeil 
the objects above de8crilH'<i, so far as pecuniary contributions are needed: and dit < 
It would be best to defer civai-itable designs till our national calamities shall havekep^ 
removed. We cannot \ield for a moment to reasoning of this sort It mi^^rescniH 
many answers; a few brief hints will be sufficient •] 

God alone is the deliverer from pubUck troubles, and must be regarded asMk ^ 
by all who have any jtist views of his providence. He can change scenes of nstiHil : 
distress into scenes of joy and gi*atulation. He can cause liglit to spring up oaltf 
dai'kness, and educe goo<t from evil. To Him must the eyes of all be turned, whi 
long for the happiness of mankind and tJie prosperity- of the Church. WhatmetM 
so bkely to secure the favour of Cod, as that of obeying his commandmenti? Aai 
it is his commandment, that the GoKpel should be preached to every creature. 

Besides, it would be adding immeasurably to all the necessary evils of war^if eflff 
charitable enterprise were to cease during its continuance. The interests of trtk • 
and beneficence would thus lose more in a short war than could be r^;aiiiediift 
long peace. National calamities, instead of producing national repentaiice aadjt* 
formation, would be the signal for letting loose the malignant passions, while tD-d^ 
charitable virtues were to lie dormant. What would be tlie result of this but a|^ 
turn of the ages of barbarism? Let the people of this country ratlier imitate the aP" 
titudes of good people in ihe country to which we now stand io the retotioprf^ 
pubhck enemy, who, in circumstances of great national anxiety, and while pnM' 
with uncommon burdens, are more and more stimukited to devote thdrinniMl^ 
their example, and their property , to the service of their Lord. » 

Again; by engaging in any course nf beneficence we consult oar present iMflJ' 
ness. The devotees of pleasure and dissipation are not deterred frouk their pUMP 
by the present aspect of the times. .Millions are annually expended ifxc their 1^ 
porary gratification; and the greater pai*t of these enormous sums is direflt^ 9^ 
servient to the cause of sin. Siiail Chrisnuiis refuse their thousaiMls? SkaH MMJ* 
tlie only persons who plead national calamities as a reason foi* withhohliBg vF 
money, when that money will contribute, if wisely laid out, to bring Uiese '*'7*' 
lamities to an end, and to build up that c-.m^e, by tlie prevalence of h hich all swir 
ties would cease? Let them rather suppiicute the tavourof God for every h *^ 
being; and strive earnestK to extend tite bimii(lariesot'thatkiDgdomtrllldlMl4*^ 
ousnesa, andpeace, and joy in the Uoly Ghoet. 
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while thanks are returned to all the benevolent societies and individuals, by whose 
fcUii^niiihed liberality the Board have beeu encoui-aged and supiK)iled in t^ieir first 
Mempta, it is with pleasure we are able to add, tliai the other benevolent iustitudons 
%f ■ liinilar nature, in our counti7, have been unusually favoured with respect to 
iMr funds daring the past year. This was confidently expected, and should be a«« 
lOMnrMged with devout gratitude. All benevolent societies, conducted on Christian 
WiBopiei, are sisters. They flourish or lunguish together. Occupyhtg different 

■tfi of usefulness, and acting advantageously by adopting the principle of a division 

WdMNUr, they promote the success of each otlier, and accomplish vastly more than 
, tbild be done by the same pecuitiary means under the direction ot one Society. 
J Thej p oaa ea s all tlie advantages of contbination; and yet du not become unwtcldly 
I W embuTaaaed by the multiplicity of tlieir concei'ns. Let the peculiar friends of 
• iMah anite in promoting the subcess of all. Let there be no jealousy between them 
! lit t godly jealousy; and no rivali^ but a holy emulation in one grand attempt to 

Mteod the CkMpel through the world. 

.' While soliciting the prayers of ihe pious, and the pecuniary contributions of all 
! ikotre able and willing to contribute, it behooves us explicitly to disclaim any desire 

'k profit by mere appeals to the passions. We trust that the addresses and other 
( nHnk mpera oi the Board, have never partaken of this char^jicter. Convinced that 
^he vork of evangelizing mankind is the noblest work in which men ever engaged; 
'tiMttfae encouragements to prosecute it are at all times abundant, and that its com- 
jfcfcliuu is certain, nothing more can at any time be needed to interest the hearts of 
yhinianain it, than to open a promising field of labour. 

*' At the present time, tlie call for renewed and increased exertions is so loud, that 
iJklMS been heard and obeyed by thousands in ditl'ereut parts of the world. The 
■Uend ind patron of missions, far from acting by the blind impulse of passion, is 
^impoited by the plaint^t dictates of reason, the decisive experience of ages, and tlie 
^inliUe declarations of ^criptut*e. He who embarks in such a cause, and whose 
%eart approves the conclu^ons of ids reason, will not easily relinquish the object of 
*lli hopes and prayers. 

It is worthy of particular notice^ that there has been a uniform progress, for the 

iMt twenty years, in the number, the magnitude, and the success of the attempts to 
fjbrcMh the Gospel, and to impart the Scriptures, to tlie ignorant and destitute, 
^■Oth in Chriatian and in Heathen lands. God grant that tliU pi'ogress may continue 
^adinereaae, and that those who olfer, and all mIio read tliis address, may have some 
Tftiw"^ share in promoting a cause which aims directly and supremely at the gi(M:y 

jif God, and the salvation of the whole human race. 
V We are unwilling to conclude, without addressing a few words particularly, andr 
"ywjf icsptttfoliy to the Clei*gy, tlie reverend pastora of tlie American churches. 

*:. 

VAivms Ain> Bbethrek, 

Fbox the performance of your professional duties, especially from the study of 
WBTBd VoUime, you derive most affecting coiibiderations with respect to the 
of immortal souls, and die divine eflicacy and glory of tlie Christian reiijj^on. 
yon look around upon a world lyin^ in vnckedness, and reflect on tlie many 
~]^menta and very pai*tial successes, which attend your best and most liighly 
exertions, you cannot but sigh for the advent of that blessed day, when 
.AaU fwt tetLch every man his iieiglibmtry saying. Know tu£ Lord, for'aU 
\kmr» Mm, from the least to tfie gi^euteat. Lamenting the sins, and feeling for 
'aeries of mankind, you habitually reganl witli deep interest all attempts to 
[the influence of the Gospel. Without the |;ood wishes and cordial aid of a 
land enlightened clergy, no great attempt ot a religious nature will ever sac- 
but every such attempt, judiciously made and conscientiously persevered in,. 
iW connt^uuiced by tliese good wishes and this aid. 
B Board, whose duty it is to superintend the first American mission to foreign 
jMid to expend with fidelity such monies as may be committed to their dispo-. 
idetply feel their responsibility. They wish for all tlie information wliich can be 
^9•■ihre to the subjects which will come before them. Any communications,. 
ifere, from the Clergy, eitlier in their individual or associated capacities, will be 
ived with respect and thanki'ulness. It will be tlie <lesire and aim of the Board. 
I soadoet their affairs, as to secure tlie confidence of all Christians throughout 
Uated States, of everv denomination; and they venture to hope for the coun- 
■N «f all, who admit ttie utility of missioEs and translatiooa. 
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Among the numeroot ekims opon tlie pubBek libenlitj^ ym v9 doakllMi le- 
commenu thoie objecu us wertbj of eqieciiil renrd, which uivo a direct 
to make men happj here, and to fit them for heiTea. That ai audi < ~ 
be promoted, and that thej aU maj harmonixe in prodocfa^ one grand 
imivenal triumph of truth and benevolence, yoa will not eeaae to lahoH 
Thus labouring and praying, and exciting otbien to a eoorae of beaefieent 
more devout attention will acoompanT your weekly rahiiatrationab They who an 
Qi:^ to feel for tbe souls of the perisiJng Heathen, will be apt to ftiel that thcyal 
their families have souls to be saved or mt for ever. Such has geDerally been Ike 
effeet hitherto, and there b every reason to befieve that soeh wiU be Ae cftctii 
future. 

Let OS all remember. Fathers and Brethrea, that the tioM aklted to oar tmlMf 
labours is short; that the spiritual wants of the Heathen fauperioiMly desaad tU m* 
tion and relief; and, while urging each other and our feflow-annen to de«di«ffcli'' 
rity, let us never for^ the varos of the JjordJeew, h&whe9aidglt it mem Utm^ 
#i «VT« than to recerve. 
la behalf of the Board, 

JEDIDIAH MORSE, ^ 

SAMUEL WORCESTER, tCfttMdf^ - 
JEREMIAH EVARTS^ > t 

JfifffS Mvemder lOth, 1812, 
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GREAT BRTTAIX. 

The king yet continues in a situation tliat precludes all prospect of his return (t 
the throne, u hich is now filled by the heir apparent, under the Utle of ** Prince 
Regent." The Prince's pontrers, tliough at first restricted bv his majestjr's nuus^ 
ters and the privy council, urc now, we believe, so ample, that he enjoys sU tbe 
privileges of sovereign of Great Britain, except the title of king. — ^His majes^s (fit* 
order is considered as ratlier mental than bof'ily: he is said to eat and sleep vd^ 
and, judging from the natural streneth of his constitution, there is every probabiity 
of many years being added to his li^. 

The divisions which existed in the cabinet of St James, have been at httt 
modated. For the information of those of our readers wha may not attend 
ly to newspaper details, we give the list (^ the principal persons in the adi 
tion as it now stands:— -the Earl of Liverpool, first Lord of the Treaaory; the 1^4 
Hon. N. Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Sidmooth, SeereMfy iN 
State for the borne dtpartment; Lord Castlei^eagh, Secretary of Sute fcr thefe*): 
reign department The residue of the officers of state are chiefly the atme it thoni^ 
who composed that part of the administration of Mr> Perceval.—- The bte dertiMI ^'; 
have terminated in giving ministers an increase of strength of 40 membenb i ' 

Pariiament assembled on the 26th November last, and would sit till about te Ml 
December, and then adjourn till the first week in February. It was ezpeeted «e iM' 
the fii^ objects tliat would occupy the attention of the two hooaea, would bt 
« Roman Catholick ebiims," which have been so long the subject of legislative d ~ 

The earl of Moira bad received the appointment of govemour-general of 
and had taken the oaths of office preparatory to his embaikatioD for Caleittta. 

Eighty thousand stands of arms had been ordered to be prepared and emh 
for Russia. Preparations were making at Portsmouth for the reeeptNm of AH 
Buisiaii fleet, which it was expected wooM arrive from the Baltidc, to be phwetJi*! 
greater security at a distance &om the enemies of the Russian empire. ^ 

Sixteen thousand troops, infkntnr, cavaby, and artillery, were reported to be i^ 
der marching orders to join the allied armies in tibe peoniacibi: of these a put M > 
l4ir^ady embwrkedfropi jPoiliiiKKitli. •■ 
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i e tli aUmi cf war bj Great BriUio againit thb coantrj vat iawed on the 

Mober^ about three months after their receinng the first Qodfic«tioii of war 

Mar^d on the part of the United States. 

treaty of peaee between Great Britain and Rossia was signed on the 18th 

ad hM been pabKshed in London. 

EngUah printf wtyt that the crops for the past smamer were jerj abaodMit 



FRANCE. 

i Ae flndden retreat of the emperoor Napoleon from Moscow, it is said he 

ifed at Wiazma^ which was hbhead-qnarters on the Istof NoTember. 

\rf Fr^nehmen^ discontented with their present form of Kovemment, have 

ted daring the absence of Bonaparte to raise the standard of revolt in the 

f his empuie. Ttiis attempt was made at Paris by circulating a report tint 

peroor had been assassinated at Moscow. A great number of the oonspira- 

re been seized and tried l^ a special tribunal: fourteen of them wei*e con- 

I, and t^We were sommarilj executed; among whom are the generals La^ 

MaHet, aM Goidal. 

Bariow» eur ambassadour at the court of St Cloiid, it foexpected is now wHh 

petopr in the North. No different modification of afi^drs between France 

vehres has as yet taken place. Qur commercial relations, the exorbitant 

a which our merchants are subjiected, still remain tlie same: but we perceive 

i ha[fe been granted for admitting 5000 bales of cotton into France from 

l* • 

ioas to the emperoor Napoleon's departure for the North, treaties of al« 

rere made between France, Prussia, and Austruu 

•rmy destined to act against Rosm^ is stated by the War Office at Parii^ ta 

Bows; 

Poles, .... 100,000 



Confederation, 
French, 
Italians, 
Austrians, . 
Fktisriaiis, 



120,000 

850,000 

50,000 

90,000 

30,000 



Total|....640,000. 



RUSSIA. 

hetween the two great empures of Russia and Frftnee, in what U 
(he •■ CoDtbiental system* hat been at length broken, and a most bloodj 
MMlhre war commenced between the two nations. The emperoor Napo- 
■ir hi the month of June, marched into Poland, and concentrated a force 
tfBOyOOD qpen. Among his commanded we notice a great number of ktoes, 
;4ake% In. ke. But among these we look in Yain for any of the Austnaa 
ii &Mleed it is said that the Arehdoke Charies has refused te accept die 
ii of die Anatrian army, under the an^ositioii that it would be ordmd to 



MSB hitvfaytfiai potted himaelf on the eonfines of Roaaa, the two arauea 
AafeBooMUsew, on the lOlh of July. The Russians, punning the Fahiaa 
i W M t u p o , retired, after making but little resistance, and so continued to 
tei 'Wfffty** * ' to porsoe,— bating howerer a fisw immaterial skirmishes, 
itf Tft of September, when, the Russians having their head-4|inalers at Bo- 
flid te French at Mqjaisk, the battle of Moskwa was fought with a degree 
on the part of the French, and of obstinate valour on the Russian 
.jen in modem times. Frmn the different statements, we calculate 
km on each ride must have been about 30,000 men. The French en- 
on tiie 15th Septembers but that ci^ having been previously fired 

I,- the adranclng army found nodiing but bare walls; except the inner 

€ (ht iilft which contains the patoce of the Kremlin. Sixteen hundred 
w, mTmnmuX palveefb ttdiavaeiue maiMiiie^ we nidto hate.bee« 
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•onmnied by the flames. But the trinrnph of Napoleon, and fail reaUenee at Mbi* 
tow, have been thort He abandoned it on the 19th October, havhig ordered Ike 
Kremlin to be mined and, blown up; and has been oloaely pnrsoed by the Riombi. 
On the ftrst of November his head-quarters were at Wiazma, about 40 leajj^nes fioi 
Smolensk, where he is stated to have been on the 8th of the same month. 
Aitkies of peaoe have been signed between Toiiey and that coontiy. 



SWEDEN. 

It is difiieidt to say what b the position now taken by Sweden, in the affiun of tk 
Kortlk. We can liardly suppose tliat, with her present sovereign riie wiH atl i 
fart hostile to the emperour of France. Yet Russia and Great Bntain^ the eneniii i 
of Franoey have free access to her ports. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

4 

The affairs of the Peninsula have for some time taken a tnan hiriily pleanif nj 
die friends ok' these two countries. The principal achievements of me allied amnci^ 
ttader Lord Wellington, for the past summer, have been the storming of Badij 
on the 6th of April, and his victory over Marroont, in the plains of Salamancs,< 
the S2d of July. The two great capitals of Madrid and Seville, though 
entirely unimportant as military posts, have been retaken by the allied arms. 

The whole of Portugal, Galieia, Spanish Estremadura, and Andalusia, are ii 
session of the allies. Gen. Maitland is at Alicant, with a considerable Eng^ah 

The principal French generals now in Spain, are, Masseua, Marmont, Sac 
and Soult; a junction of two of these generals it is said, has caused Lord Wei 
to break up his camp before Burgos, the castle of which still hekl out i^gsiost 
English ami Portuguese forces. 

The late king of Simin, Charies IV. was reported to be at Rome with his 
In tlie middle of June. His ex-majesty visilckl Italy by pemiission, for the 
of his health. 

The total of the British forces in the peninsula, is 19 regiments of cavalry; 
battalions infantry; 3 brigades of horse artillery; 2000 foot artiileiy, engineers, 
corps, &cc. The Spanish state their armies to consist of 157,294 men, ind^r~~ 
of 89,000 troops in the dilferent provinces, forming corps de reserve. 

The joint EngUsh and Portuguese force may probably amount to about 
men. 

f'i 
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DOMESTICK. 

Having considerably exceeded the number of pages stated in our proposals ail 
limits of this Magazine, we trust our subscribers will not be dbpleased at oor i 
that we defer giving any tiling under this head until our next Number; and Aati 
•or intention then to ^ve a view of domestick occurrences, commencing vith 
first day of the present year, and so to continue furnishing our readers with a : 
spect, at once concise and lucid, that will assist' the memory in referring to 6ie ] 
events of this great and growing empire. The propriety also of copamenciogl 
(iial of our labours with some definite period, will, we presvme, strike every 
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BIOQRAPHr. 

LIFE OF ST. POLYCARP. 

T. Polycarp was bom towards the latter end of Nero*? 
i; the place of his birth is not certainly known; some think 
IB at Smyrna* It is asserted, that he was sold in his youth^ 
purchased by a noble matron named Callisto, by whom he 
brought up, and at her death made heir to her estate; 
Ji, though very considerable, he spent in works of charity. 
ml ancient authors affirm, that he was a disciple of St* 
D} and both Irenseus, (who was his scholar,) and Jerome as- 
\ us, that he conversed familiarly with the apostles, and with 
w who had s/een our Lord in the flesh. 
le was first deacon and catechist of the church of Smyrna, 
)fic6 which he discharged with great reputation; and was 
snrards, as many of the ancients affirm, by St. John, made 
lopof the same place; though Irenseus, and the Alexandrian 
rapicle, assert it to be done by the Apostles. 
Qe is generally believed to be the person mentioned Rev. ii. 
oodor the title of the Angel of the church of Smyrna; and if 
\\om well he discharged his duty in that important station, 
Of be learned from the declaration of our Lord himself, (see 
l?*u« 8, &c) in which it is observable, that he stands entirely 
■eproved, though all but one of the neighbouring bishops fell 
m censure; a remarkable proof of his fidelity and diligence. 
yrt&i regard to his character in the world^ it was excellent 

VoLl^No. IT. ^ H , 
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to a very high degrei;. The Christians of his time speak of Mm 
with the greatest respect; declaring, that he was adorned with 
aH kind of piety, a teacher truW apostolical and propheticil; 
that every word that went out of his mouth either had or would 
be fulfilled; and that, of all the martyrs of that place, he alone 
was had in memory of all men, beino^ spoken of by die verf 
Gentiles themselves in every place, as having been not (mlya 
eminent teacher, but alio a glorious martyr; and ao very (fi8ti»' 
guished was his reputation among the enemies of Christiaiii^f' 
Uiat they not only called him the Doctor of Asia, the Father of 
the Christians, and the Overthrower of their gods; but afitf 
his death expressed their fears, lest the Christians should mib 
bim the object of their worship, instead of Christ. 

His care of the Church was not confined to the place imoe* 
diately committed to his inspection; but extended itself even 
unto Rome; whither he went, on account of the controvenf 
concerning the time of keepmg Easter; and though he did itt 
so far prevail on those who were of a different opinion bmi 
himself, as to bring them over to his sentiments, yet he waseM 
tertained with all possible respect and esteem. ^J 

While he was there he employed his time in confirmivTr. 
faithful, and convincing gainsayers, whereby he rrxlumii 
many, who had been infected with the pernicious hercdesoT 
Marcian and Valentinus: and so very fervent was his afiecd<)t 
for the truth, that whenever he heard any of the mischievool 
opinions of his time mentioned, he used to stop his ean, nft 
cry out, ^^ Good God! to what times hast thou reserved iic# 
that I should hear such things." And one day meeting Mar* 
cian, who called to him, saying, " Polycarp, own us," he ft* 
plied, " I own thee to be the first-born of Satan." 

A life of such pecuUar excellence, and continued to Ai 
length of a hundred years, must needs have afforded us a vf 
riety of edifying circumstances, had the memory of them beeff 
preserved; but, besides the above, there is nothing materidj 
that can be depended upon^ the following particulars only cpj 
cepted, which relate to the close of his life; and which are wu]4 
remarkably affecting, as well as a considerable help towaitb 
forming a just idea of this truly great and venerable man. 

In the reign of Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Venis befll 
a severe persecution against the Christians; which growing W 
* at Smyrna, the |;;eneral cry was, ** Let Polycarp be sought 10^ 
who was so far from being disturbed at the news, that he t^ 
solved to tarry in the city; but by the importunity of his bkAt 
was prevailed on to retire to a village not far distant, wheieliB 
spent his time in praying for all men, and for all the dbardK% 
according to his usual custom. Three days before he wai tt- 1 
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ken^Jie dreamed that the pillow on which he lay was on fire, 
and burned to ashes; whereupon he told those about him, that 
he should be burned alive. 

. ^fieing very narrowly sought for, on the approach of his ene» 
jDlies he removed to another village, whither they also pursued 
hina, and seizing on a couple of youths, one of them, on being 
tortured, confessed where he was; on which they came to his 
lodging, from whence he could easily have escaped, but would 
■ot, saying, " The will of the Lord be done." When he heard 
tiiatthey were come, he went down to them, and ordered that 
•omething should be provided for their repast, desiring them 
to pve him one hour to pray without disturbance; Which being 
complied with, he stood praying near two, to the admiration of 
«U that heard him, insomuch that many of the soldiers began to 
ment diat they were come to take so godly a man* 
[». The time of his departure being come, they set him on an 
4M| and brought him to the city. Herod, the chief officer, with 
jUi fiither Nicetas, met him in a chariot, and having taken him 
iq[ft widi them, they began to persuade him to say ^^ Lord Caesar," 
and to sacrifice; with other things, that are usually said on such 
^•icaaiona* At first he did not answer them; but they continu- 
^pg to urge him, he said, ^^ I shall not do what you would have 
^i'' On which they threw him out of the chariot, with all the 
pVhaBianity of brutish violence. 

|». Ashe wus entering the lists, there came a voice to him from 
■mr^f (as was testified by several present,) ^^ Polycarp, be 
Jj^Pflf^ ond juit thyself ilie a matu'^ When he came before the 
Pntoonsul, he asked him^ whether he was Polycarp? he answer- 
drif.lie was* On which the other persuaded him to deny the 
whi saying, *^ Reverence thy age,'^ with many other things 
~' tbe hke nature; siich as ^^ Swear by Caesar's fortune. Take 

the wicked," &c. On which, Polycarp, looking witl> a 

countenance on the multitude ot Gentiles there gathered 
r, shook his hand, and looking up to heaven, said, ^^ Take 

the wicked.'' The Proconsul then urged him to swear, 
jO reproach Christ; he answered, ^^ Eighty and six years 

I served him, and he never did me any evil; how then can 

me my King and my Saviour?" 

Proconsul replied, ^ I have wild beasts to cast thee to, 

thou repent." Polycarp answered, " Call for them then. 

Re Christians are not disposed to turn from good to evil." 

•dier added, *^ Seeing thou despisest the wild beasts, I will 

$t^ithee to be devoured by fire^ if thou do not repent?^ He re- 

df f* Thou threatenest me with a fire which burns for an 

md is then at an end; but art ignorant of that eternal f re 
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whkh is prepared for the wicked. But why tarriui thmtf My 
forth what thou wilt** » *"«i 

Having said this, and some other thbgs^ he wai fiDed^wfc 
confidence and joy, insomuch that lus vexf countenvKeviit 
full of grace; and the Proconsul was strack with aalfiniiliwllli 
and sent the Crier to proclaim three several dnies, 4te JMbj 
carp had confessed himself 9k Christian* On which, tbe flNMQl 
tude of Jews and Gentiles cried out, *^ Tim u theDot^ 
Asia, the. Father of the Christians ^ and the Overtlirawer qf 
ffods; he that has taught so many not to sacrifice^ norpm/ 
worship to the gods. After which the}^ desired that • Uni 
might be let loose against him. But being answered dnt JU 
could not be done, they unanimously desired that he mig^ iir 
burned alive; which being agreed to, they instantly be^bc' 
prepare the fuel, gathering fi^ggots out of ue baths Mod 
and when all was ready, they brought him to the stake^ fowl 
they would have nailed him; but he desired them tokt 
alone^ saying, *^ He that has given me strength 9s endure 
fire^ will enable me to stand without nailingm* HowieMr,li 
tied him to it; and when he was fixed, he lift im Uf^eyes^ 
heaven, and said, ^^ O Lord God Almighty, the FatberoC ~ 
well- beloved and blessed Son Jesus Christ, by whom we 
received the knowledge of thee, the God of angels and powWy^ 
and of every creature, and especially, of the whole race of j 
men, who live in thy presence! I g^ve thee hearty thanks, 
thou hast vouchsafed to bring me to this day, that I should 
a part in the number of thy martyrs, in the cup of thy Christ, tft^il 
the resurrection of eternal life, both of soul and body, in As « 
inco'rruptioD of the Holy Ghost. Among which majr I be 
cepted this day before thee, as an acceptable sacrifice; as 
the true God, with whom is no falsehood, hast both before 
dained and manifested unto me, and also hast now fulfilled 
For this, and for all things else, I praise thee, I bless li^h 
glorify thee, by the eternal and heavenly High-priest, 
Christ, thy beloved Son; with whom, to thee, and the 
Ghost, be glory, both now and to all succeeding agesi Atteni 

He had no sooner pronounced Amen^ but they lig^ited 
fir^; and when the flame began to blaze very high, bdioUr 
wonderful miracle appeared to us9(say the writers of theli 
ry of his martyrdom,) who had the happiness to sfee it, and 

were reserved bu heaven to report it to others; for the! 

making a kind of arch, like the sail of a ship filled widi winik> 
encompassed, as in a circle, the body of the martyr; who stow*^ 
in the midst of it, not as if his flesh was burnt, but like goUik-il 
silver purified in a furnace. -.*.< 

i 
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m his adversaries saw that his body could not be consu- 
hey commanded one of the spearmen, who used to de- 
the wild beasts when they were unruly,to run him through 
« dagger; which being done, so great a quantity of blood 
From him, as even extinguished the fire. When he was 
lis enemies suggested to the governour, that if he let the 
ans take away his body, they might possibly forsake 
"ucified Master, and worship Polycarp; on which it was 

into the fire, and consumed to ashes, except the bones, 
wtrt by his friends decently biiried. 
3, on the 26th of March as some, or on the 23d of Fe- 
as others assert. Anno Domini 167, in about the hun* 
year of his life, after having been fourscore and six years 
ag ornament of Christianity, was found faithful unto 
and triumphantly entered into the joy of his Lord, the 

martyr St* Polycarp; a man^perhaps, not to be equalled 

other since his time. Oh! that the Christian clergy 
earn, from such an example of fidelity and diligence, to 
t their meat and drink to do their Master^s will; the ad- 
;of such a cdnduct, both to themselves and those com- 
to their care, needs not be mentioned here: may the 
f the harvest send forth such labourers into his harvest! 
"e are two observations which naturally arise from the 
Dg account. Qne concerning the Christian religion in 
I and the other respecting the Divinity of Christ in par- 

of the truth of both which, the conduct of this great 
a most convincing proof; for, with regard to the former, 
ever be imagined, that a person of his abilities, who 
; the very same time with some of the first teachers 
» could be ignorant whether those facts, on which Chris- 
8 founded, had really a being or not; and as to his inte^ 
fter what has been observed above, that cannot, with the 
adow of reason, be called in question; so that the truth 
iregoing relation being supposed, the consequence, that 
inity is what it professes itself to be, is undeniable: and 
s latter,(the Divinity of Christ,) it is evident, that it was 
eUe^ed by him, as appears from his making him the 
jbject of divine worship; for that he did this, is mani- 
felmost the last words that ever he spoke were a solemn 
fy to him together with the Fathet; and that this was 
Edce of the rest of his brethren as well as his, is evident 
fe. plain* testimony of the enemies of the Christian faith, 
jiftssed their apprehensions, lest the worship of Christ 
be transferred to Polycarp; and therefore, as our Sa- 
divinity was an article of Christianity at that time, the 
ion is apparent; as a general persuasion of this kind was 
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ampositUe^ on any odier suppotition than that of kt ha^ 
been set on foot bv the apostles. 

There is one Epistle of St. Pohrcarp remaining^ wlridhb^ 
account of its ezceUcncy, we shall here ■ol:t}gin. ^tn 

I- Ail 

THE EHBTUS OP 8T. POLTCARP TO THE PHOaPPIAK'^'^ 

Potvcarp^ and the Presbuters that are with hhn^ to the 
Cod, which is at Fhiiippi; mercy unto you dnd peatei^ 
God Almighty^ and the Lord J ems Christy our Sc 
fntdtifltea* 

^ I rejoiced greatly with you in our Lord Jesu^ CtuistpWl 
•vc received the images ot a true love, and accompansed^^ll 
Dchooved you, those who were in &9m&, becoming siunts^td^ 
are the crowns of such as are trul^ chosen by God our hotiM 
also, thatthe root of the faith, which was preached fiom 
times, remabs firm in you to this dav, and briofts forth 
our Lord Jeeua Christy who eujferedhinuelfto be broHfiit 
to the death for our eim; whom God hath rmsed up%j 
loosed the pains of death; whom^ hoping not seen^ ye h»ei; 
whom^ though now ye see him notj yet believing^ ye refmcevH 
joy unspeakcAle^ ami full of glory. Into which many dewtl 
enter; knoviin^ that by grace ye are saved; not by workS|.tip 
by the will of God, through Jesus Christ. 

Wherefore^ girding up the loins of your mind% serve the 
with fear and truth^laying aside all empty and vain speech^t 
the errour of many; believing in him that raised up our 
yesus Christ from the dead^ and hath given him gloryp i „ 
throne at his right hand; to whom all things are made sutj^ 
both that are in heaven and in earthy whom every livinf en ""^ 
shall worship; who shall come to be the Judge bo£ oif 
and dead; wnose blood God shall require of them that ^ 
not in him. But he that raised up Christ from the deadt 
also raise up us in liAe manner j if we do his will, and 
cording to his commandments, and love those things 
loved, abstfuning from all unrighteousness^ inordinate qfi 
and love of money; from evil speaiing^ false witness; not; 
dering evil for evil^ or railing for railings or striking (or.i 
king, or cursing for cursing: but remembering whitt the ' 
has taught us, saying, yudge not, and ye shau not be ^ 
forgive^ and ye shall be forgiven; be ye merciful, and yt^ 
obtain mercy; for with the same measure that ye mete vn ^ 
ft shall be measured to you <fgain» And qfain, that oksudm 
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the poor^and they that are persecuted for righteousness* sake; for 
ikeirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

^ lliese things, my brethren^ I took not the liberty of myself 
Id write unto you concerning righteousness, but you yourselves 
beibre encouraged me to it. For neither can I, nor any other 
wch as I am, come up to the wisdom of the blessed and re- 
iQwiied Paul; who being in person with those who then lived, 
did, with all exactness and soundness, teach the word of truth; 
'JDd being gone from you, wrote an epistle 16 you, into which 
Jf you look, vou will be able to edify yourselves in the faith that 
'Ml been delivered unto you; which is the mother .of us all, be- 
mgfolhzved with hope^ and led on by a general love both to- 
vvds God, and towards Christ, and towards our neighbour; foif 
if any man has these things, he has fulfilled the law of righte- 
Wnesa: for he that has charity is far from all sin. 
^ But the love of money is the first root of all evil. Knowing 
■erefore, that as we brought nothing into this worlds so neither 
%m/ we carry any thing out; let us arm ourselves with the ar- 
bmrof righteousness, and teach ourselves, first to walk accord- 

ato die commandments of the Lord, and then your wives to 
k likewise according to the faith that is given to them; in 
feferity, and in purity, loving their own husbands with all sin- 
inity, and all others alike with all temperance; and to bring up 
Ikir children in the instruction and fear of the Lord. The 



likewise teach^ that they be sober as to what concerns 
ht fakh of the Lord; praying always for all men; being far 
imiD ail detraction, evil speaking, covetousness, false witness^ 
Hd aD evil: knowing that they are the altars of God who sees 
Kbbtnishes, and from whom nothing is hid; who searches out 
Ifc ir e ry reasonings and secrets of our hearts. 
^bicnring therefore that God is not mocked, we ought to walk 
ly both of his command and glory: also the deacons must 
Itfemidcsfe before him, as the ministers of God in Christ, and 
^men: not false accusers, nor double tongued; not lovers 
% but moderate in all things; compassionate, careful, 
: vdkmg according to the truth of the Lord, who was the 
of ul; whom if we please in this present world, we shall 
takers of that which is to come, according as he has 
to us, that he will raise us from the dead; and that^ 
^#alk worthy of him, we believe that we shall also reign 
Let the young men also be unblamable iri all things^ 
ni the first place, to be chaste, and to restrain them- 
all that is evil. For it is good to get above the 
■' df the world, because every lust wars against the spirit; 
itriihcr fornicators^ nor effeminate^ nor abusers of them- 
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■elves with mankind^ shall inherit- the kingdom, of . (Sods m 
they who do such things as are foolish and unreasonable. , ." 

Wherefore it is necessary, that ye abstain froos all dsM 
tlungs, beinff subject to the PriesU and DeaconB^ as unt|i;^| 
and Christ i tne virgins admonish to walk in a spotless and M 
conscience* And let the elders be compassionate and mflim 
to all, turning them from their errours, seeking out lIioac^.lk| 
are weak, not forgetting the widows, the fatherless, .wniM 
poor, but always providing whai is good both in the sighi ^MSi 
and men; abstaining from all wrath, respect of persons, taoM 
righteous judgment, and especially being free from aDoovH 
ousness; not easy to believe any thing agsunst any, not veva 
in judgment, knowing that we are all debtors inpoint.of jril 
If therefore we pray to the Lord that he would forgive m%}l^ 
ought also to forgive others; for we are all in the eight pf^ 
Lord and God; and must all stand before the judgmenhs^itA 
Christ; and shall every one give an account of hiiusc^ tit 
us therefore serve him in fear, and with all reverence, as .hfl 
himself hath commanded, and as the apostles have pread|H| 
and taught us, and the prophets who foretold the coming oC<|>i 
' Lord* Being zealous oi what is good, abstaining vpm.ii 
offence, and from false brethren, and from those who befr ti| 
name of Christ in hypocrisy, who deceive vain men* t*^ 

For whosoever does not confess, that Jesus Christ is com 
in the flesh, he is. Antichrist; and whosoever does not C006M 
his suffering upon the cross, is f(om the devil; and whoso^ 
perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and says d'' 
there shall neither be any resurrection nor judgment, he isjd 
first-bom of Satan. Wherefore, leaving the vanity of 
and their fabe doctrines, let us return to the word that was 
livered to us from the beginning, wat^ching imto praysfi 
persevering in fasting; with supplications beseeching dtf 
seeing God not to lead us into temptation; as the Lord ^ 
said. The spirit tnUy is willing^ but the flesh is weak. - 

Let us therefore, without ceasing, holdsteadfasdy tolu9: 
is our hope, and the earnest of our righteousness, even J 
Christ, who bare our sins in his own body on the tree, wlio 
/ no sin, neither was guile, found in his mouth; but suffintdi 
for us, that we might live through him. Let us therefart ' 
tate his patience; and if we suffer for his name, we gkxjfy 
for this example he has given us by himself, and so hav^ VQ 
lieved. 

Wherefore, I exhort you all that ye obey the word ofri fel 
ousness, and exercise all patience, whiduye have seen sct ftpj 
before your eyes, not only in die blessed Ignatius, ZcfsiMMH 
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I but in others among yourselves, and in St. Paul 
id the rest of the apostles; being confident of this» 
lave not run in vain, but in faith and righteousness, 
oe to the place that was due to them fronn the Lord, 
\ also they suffered; for they loved not this present 
him who died, and who was raised again by God 

erefore in these things, and follow the example of 
being firm and immutable in the fi»ith, lovers of the 
d, and kindly affectioned towards each other, united 
1, carrying yourselves meekly to each other, despi^ 
when it is in your power to do good, defer it not; 
delivereth from death. Be'aQ of you subject one 
, having your conversation honest among the Gen- 
)y your good works both ye yourselves may obtain 
. that God be not blasphemed through you; for wo 
by whom the name of the Lord is blasphemed. 
, teach all men sobriety, and be yourselves conver* 

tdy aiBicted for Valens who was once a Presbyter 
, that he should so litde understand the place given 
church; wherefore, I admonish you that ye abstain 
xisness; and that ye be chaste and true of speech* 
selves from tv&j evil work; ' for he' that in these 
ot govern himself, how shall he be able to prescribe 
rther? If a man refrain not from covetousness, he 
led with idolatry, and shall be judged among the 
i¥ho among you is ignorant of the judgment of the 
»w ye not that the saints shall judge the world? as 
«; but I have neither found nor heard of any such 
g you, among whom the blessed Paul laboured, and 
nedinthebeginningof his Epistle; for he glories 
U the churches who then only knew God; for we 
I know him. Wherefore, my brethren, I am very 
bir him and his wife; God grant them true repent* 
lie ye moderate on this occasion, and account not 
llties, but cidl them back as weak and erring mem* 
tnir whole body may be saved, for bv sb doings ye 
tnu* own selves* 

te ve'are well exercised in tlie holy Scriptures, and 
{( n Ud from you; but at present it is not granted 
j^ractiBe that which is written. Beyeakgru^ond 
fki not the sun go down upon your wrath. iHessed 
b^eveth and remembereth these things; which 1 
^ Tie God and Father of our Lord Jestis Christ,. 
\ who is our everlasting High-priest^ the Son «f 
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God, even Jesus Christ, build you up in faith and in tru 
in all meekness and lenity, in patience and lonfi;-suffer 
forbearance and chastity; and grant unto you a lot and ] 
among his saints, and us with you, and to all that are un 
heavens, who shidl believe in Jesus Christ, and in his 1 
who raised him from the dead* ^ Pray for all the Saint 
^so for kings, add all that are in authority; and for tho 
persecute you, and are enemies of the cross; that yoi 
ihay be manifest in all, and that ye may be perfect in CI 

Te wrote to me, both ye and also Ignatius, that if a 
went from hence into S)rria, he should bringycur lettei 
him; which I will take care of so soon as I wall have a 
nient opportunity, either by myself, or some other v 
shall send on your accoimt. The epistles of Ignatius, wl 
wrote unto us, together with what others of his have c 
our hands, we have sent unto you according to your 
which are annexed to this epistle; by which ye may be 
profited; for they treat of faith and patience^ and of sdl 
that pertain to edification in the Lord Jesus* 

What you kiiow certainly of Ignatius, and of those ti 
with him, signify unto us. 

These things have I written unto yon by Crescens, * 
by this present episde I have and do again recommend! 
for he has unblamably conversed among us, as also I 1 
among you. Ye will also have regard to his sister, wh 
shall come unto you. Be ye safe in the Lord Jesus ( 
Grace be with you all. Amen* 



SIR MATTHEW HALE. 

ENGLAND has produced few greater men, and noi 
ter than Sir Matthew Hale, whose whole conduct in p 
life as a judge, and in private as a Christian, sepmtec 
his literary character, will always render his name ven 
and hb example of inestimable value. 

He was bom at Alderly, in Gloucestershire, in I6OA1 
grandfather was a wealthy clothier at Wotton-under-Ei 
diat counur, who left a large familv of sons and dau^ite 

Erovided for. ^ The second son, the father of the judge, 
arrister of Lincoln's Inn; but of so scrupulous a con 
that he gave over practice because he coum not, in const 
give a colour in pleadings which he thought was telUq] 
This, with other reasons, induced him to quit di& I 
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Court, and retire into the country, where he left, out of his 
•mall estate, twenty pounds a year to the poor of Wotton, 
which his son confirmed to them, with some addition, and with 
Aia regulation, that it should be distributed among such poor 
housekeepers as did not receive alms of the parish. This good 
'man died when his son was only five years old, but the loss of 
die father was supplied by the care of his mother, and the ten* 
demeas of a near relation, Anthony Kingscot, of Kingscot, 
Esq* 

After a private education he was removed to Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, under the noted puritan, Obadiah Sed^ick; but 
, k seems he did not imbibe any of the fanatical principles of his 
« Iptor, for the stage-players visiting Oxford, says his biographer^ 
, lie was so much corrupted by seeing many plays, that he almost 
^ vfaoUy forsook his studies. 

' ** Tlie corruption of a young man's mind in one particular,^ 

■^coackiuesthe same writer, *^ generally draws on a great many 

* more* So he being now broken off from his studies, and from 

. die gravity of deportment, which was formerly eminent in him, 

iiur beyond his years, set himself to many of the vanities inci- 

f^jknt to youth, but still he preserved a great probity of mind: 

fk loved fine clothes, and delighted much in company; and 

r\ wng ot a strong robust body, he was a great master of all those 

g oiercises which required much strength. He also learned to 

y MCC) in which he became so expert, 3iat he worsted many of 

the masters of those arts; but as he was exercising himself ia 

diem, an instance appeared that gave some hopes of better 

dungs* One of his masters told him he could teach him no 

more, for he was now better at his own trade than himself* 

This Mr* Hale looked upon as flattery; so to make the master 

discover himself, he promised him the house he lived in^ for he 

was his tenant, if he could hit him a blow on the head, and 

*■ tade Mqa do his best, for he would be as good as his word: so 

BBT a little engagement, his master being really superiour to 
I9 hit lum on Uie head, and he performed his promise, for 
cave him the bouse freely; and was not unwiUing at that 
> lite to learn to distinguish flatten^ from jilain truth.^ 
' ""lieae exercises gave him an fnclinadon for a military life, 
ke was about to accompany his tutor, who was appointed 
itx in Lord Vere's regiment, then about to embark for 
Qountries; but being engaged in a lawsuit, and apply- 
(taS'lo his couHseUor, Serjeant Glanville,^ that gentleman, per- 
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# Of lib cnbent tewrer. Sir John GUnfUle, Bisbdp Burnet reUtoa the follow. 
lM..*dM Hii fitllker hnd a fair eitate whioli be intended Ut lotUe on bit 
taithobeiPSSTi«ous7oiiogmsD> andthere uppesrii^ttoliqpesoflut 
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ceiving Mr* Hale's abilities, persuaded Um to stadv die hHH. 
This advice he followed, and at the age of twen^ be w«aiiAn 
mitted a student of Lincoln's Inn, where he foUowedhia Jtir: 
diet with unrenutting diligence. However he di4 not^idlKu 
break off from keeping bad company, till faiduced to do ao ~ 
accident* He, with some other young students, bmg J 
to be merry out of town, one of them called for so mucb^ 
that notwithstanding all Mr. Hale could do to preveot 1%; 
went on in bis excess till he fell down apparently dtad* ajjMi 
present were greatly frightened, and Mr. Hale retiru^' 
another room, tell on his knees, praying earnestly to God, 
for his friend, that he might be restored to Ufe, ^nd tbat 
self might be forgiven for countenancing such excess, 
at the same time, that he would never more keep the ' 
pany, nor drink a health again while he tived: his friend nsiih 
vered, and he religiously obst:rved his vOw to his djring d|ry» .1 
Noy, the Attorney General,* being one of the gneateat 
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reeovery, he settled it opcm the Seijesnt, who WM hit leeond no. Ummhiide^ 
the ekle^, findiDg that what he had beiore looked apon as the mere mreafeekfagfC 
Ml angry &ther, was now hut tooeertaioy beeame melaiiehofy,aad thi% kv dmlw^ 
wrought so grc«t a ehange m him« that what his (adier eould not aeeoaipMli vkitg 
he tivedf was now eflfeeted by the severity of his bst wilL His bracher, ubsei 'i ^ | 
tluB, invited him, with many other friends, to an enteitBinroent»aod afteriiiaMrdBC 
«s had been served up, he ordered one that was covered to be set befisre his brotfrn . 
desiring lum to uneover it; which being done, the company were surprised to fiat 
it full m writings. The Serjeant then told them, that he was now domg what IM 
father would have done if he had lived to see that happy change which they d Mit 
were witnesses of; and therefore he now (reely restored to his brother the whsb 
estote." 

* This person rendered himself obnoxious to the people hy recommendfaigtoAl '' 
king the unpopular measure of ship money. He was profoundly studied in tbcifli* ' 
cient records, and alto^^ether a skilful lawjrer, as well as an honest man. He difil 
of excessive ^gue in his profession, in 1634, and Anthony Wood ghres the SAnn 
ing singular account of him, chiefly however taken from HowePs Familiar Lalieni 

«'His body being opened after his decease, his heart was found shriveBedfitatl| 
leather penny purse, nor were his lungs right, which caused several conjectures If 
the puritans. But that which was most observable after his death, was us w& il^ 
ted June S, 1634, at which all the worid wondered, because the maker theic€i-i 
accounted a great clerk in the Uw; for therein, after he had bequeathed to Uii 
Humphrey a hundred marks^er annum, to. be paid out of his tenements in the li^^ 
dred of Pyder, in Cornwall, he concludes ci retiqua omnia, &c. * and the restifiA 
my lands, goods, &e. I leave to my son, Edward Noy, whom I make my fTrfintHfi 
to be consumed and scattered about nee de eo Hferanri^ f nor did I hope bettor cf 
him.]" But Edward, says Wood, did not live long to emoy the estate, ftrviiyB 
two years after, he was slain in a duel in France, by one daptain Bjrroo, who asis^ . 
ped scot free,, and had his pardon, as WilKam Prynne, an inveterate enemy to l¥l>' 
fiam Noy his father, reports. — ^As his msjesty was somewhat troubled at his los% (W .' 
the death of the Attorney General,) and the deirgy more, so the generaKQr of m 
common people rejoiced. The vintners drank carouses, in hopes to dress ineif 
again, and sell tobacco, beer, &c. which hy a soQen capricio, Xoy restrained tbsa 
from. The players also, for whom he had done no kindness, did, the next terra sAv 
his decease, make him the subject of a merry comedy, styled, ji Prejectw lauk 
dead, Uc. He had his humours as weO as other men; but eertamly he wasasoH 
rational man, and though no great oratour, yet he was a profound tewy^, mAum 
was bettor renledmreoonli Chan be. la hiipbicc of Attorney G«aml»«MMM 
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^fession, took early notice of him, directed him in his 
ind contracted such a friendship for him, that he came 
ed Toung Noy. Passing from the extreine of vanity 
^88 to that of neglecting himself too much, he was once 
d for the king's service; but some person coming by 
V him, the press-gang let him go. This made him 
eful with reg*ard to his appearance* Here his biogra- 
8 occasion to relate anomer remarkable story* 
\ as he was buying some cloth for a new suit, the dra- 
whom he differed about the price, told him he should 
r nothing, if he would promise him a hundred pounds 
came to be lord chief justice of England; to which he 
, that he could not, with a good conscience, wear any 
ith without paying for it; so he satisfied the draper, 
ed away the cloth with him." 

idles were very various. He was well versed in an« 

history, mathematicks, natural philosophy, and even 

nd surgery, saying, that ^^ no man could be absolute- 

ir in any profession without having some skill in other 

amenced practice just at the breaking out of the civil 

in those critical times, when it was extremely diffi- 

»r dear of trouble, he wisely imitated the example of 

us Atticus, in not only avoiding all publick employ- 

the very talking of news. 

s, however, employed by all the king's partj': he was 
rfor the great earl of Strafford and archbishop Laud; 
s case of the earl of Craven, he pleaded with such 
that the then attorney-general threatened him with 
sance of the government; to whom he replied, that 
pleading in defence of those laws, wjiich they [i. e* the 
It] declared they would maintain and preserve, and he 
{luBduty to his client, and was not to be daunted 
Menings." 

rell seeing him possessed of so much practice, and 
ling to obtain some popularity by the advancement of 
VI, resolved to rsuse him to the bench. 



nim and the next year Sir Robert Heath, being remoTed from the 
ftdp of the King's Bench, for bribery. Sir John Finch oame into playj 
lieie Tenet were made, 

JVov'« flood i> gone. 

The Banks appear; 
Heath is shorn down. 

And Finch singa there. 

mtoj thoogh he allows Noy to have been a great lawyer, draws, bat 
disatewtercfhim. 
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Mr. Hak was, for a long tune, unwillmg Id accept 
mission under diat authority, but at last, by the advice 
of the most eminent of the foyaliits, he accepted the pi 
judge in the Court of CoBunon Pleas* Not long ii 
when he went the circuit, a trial came before him ait J 
cfwludi Y^shop Burnet gives this account. 

^ A townsman was in the £elds wtdi a fowtingpieo 
shoulder, and being met by a soldier of die gurisoiiy 4 
asked Urn if he was unacquainted with the order of l 
tector, * that none who had been of die lung's party 
carry arms?' Saying which he would have foroed d 
from him; but as tM other itid not regard the order, i 
stronger than the soldier, he threw him down, and hav 
him, he left him: die soldier went into iht town said toll 
his feUow-soldiers how he had been used* and got U 
with lum and lie in wait fi9r die man, that he might be JN 
on him. They bodi watched his coming into the ens 
one of them went to him to demand his gun; which heti 
die soldier stanick at him; and as they were atruggU 
other came behind, and ran Us sword into the boqy 
townsman, of which he prescndy died. It was in the 
the assizesj so they were both tried: against the one di 
no evidence of malice af(»iethought,80 he was only faun 
of mandaughter; but the odier was found guilty of wiif 
der; and though colonel Whaley, who commsmded di 
son, came into court, and urged ^ that the man i^s ki 
disobeying the Protector's order, and that the sdidier i 
doing his duty,' yet the judge regarded both his resi 
his ^reatening very litde, and therefore not only proa 
sentence upon him, but so ordered the time of executiio 
was not possible to procure a reprieve* 

^^ Another occasion was g^ven him of showing bodi i 
tice and his courage, when he was upon another circuit 
informed that the Protector had ordered a juty to be n 
for a trial, in which he was <x>ncemed, the judge exaau 
sheriff about it, who pleaded ignorance, saying, diat her 
all such things to the under-^eriff, and diis persoa a 
ledged the fact, upon which the judge dismigsed ^he in 
would not tiy the cause. This gready displeased then 
who tdd him when he retumoi from the -circuit, that * 
not fit to be a judge;' to whom he only answered, ^ dial 
very true.' 

^' On the death of Oliver, a new commission was off 
Mr. Hale, which he refused, simng, that ^ he could 
longer under such authoii^.' flfe iIbo refused to aoc 
mourning wluch w^ sent to him andUsecrvantsforthi 
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d of the usurper. Mn Hale lived privately till the parliament 
to cidled which brought home the king, to which he was re- 
Bned as kmgfat of the shire for the coun^ of Gloucester. It 
^Msred at Uiat time how much he wi^s beloved and esteemed 
I'his neighbourhood, for though another, who stood in compe* 
llcMi wim him, had spent near one thousand pounds to procure 
DCes, which was a great sum for such an occasion in those 
fegFi; yet Mr. Hale, who expended nothing, and solicited none, 
ta chosen. He was indeed brought to the place of meeting 
tkioat against his consent by Lord Berkley, who bore all the 
halm on the day of election, and whereas, by the writ, the 
ifilfut^ a shire must be milea ffladio ctnctua^ and he had no 
MNiadi the same noble lord girt him with lus own during the 

after the restoration he was made Chief Baron of the 

]uer; and when the chancellor, lord Clarendon, delivered 

Ida conmiission, he expressed Us esteem of him in a very 

manner, saying, ^ that if the king could have found 

In honester and fitter man for that employment, he would 

flHMre advanced him to it; and that he had therefore prc£er« 

hias, because he knew none tiiat deserved it so well,'* 

^4t la ordinary fer persons advanced to tiiat dignity to be 

but he wished to avoid that honour, and therefore 

considerable time he declined all opportunities of waiting 

Ae king; which the lord chanceUor observing, sent for 

■pcm business one day, when the king was at his house, to 

'he intrDduced him by the tide of ^' his Majesty's mo- 

1 CMcf Baron," upon which he was unexpectedly knighted* 

,fla continued eleven years in that place, and it was observed 

whole nation how much he raised the reputati<Hi and 

of that court. The only complaint ever made against 

s, ^ that he did not despatch matters quick enough;'^ 

\4m great care he used to bring suits to a final end, as it 

Urn slower in deciding them; so it had this good eflfect, 

tried before him, were seldom, if ever tried again"*!^. 

^KMild never receive private addresses or recommenda- 

fiom the greatest persons in any matter wherein justice 

Queemed* One of the first peers in England went once 

icknoiberB, and told him, *^ tnat having a suit to- be tried 

Urn, he was then come to acquaint him with it, that he 

Ae better understand it when it Ao\M come to be heard 

lUa nu>dest account was quite enough for the chief baron, 

• BsniefsUfoofSirM.ifale. 
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who interrupted him with saying, ^ that he did not act fa: 
coining to his chambers about such affairs; for that he 
received any information concerning causes but in open o 
The duke upon this went away much dissatisfied, and com 
ed of it to the king, as a rudeness that was not be endure 
his Majesty bade him content himself that he was no 
used, adding, ^ I verily believe the chief baron would 
treated me no better, if I had gone to him about one of m, 
causes." 

Another circumstance, says his entertaining biograph< 
out in one of his circuits, which was somewhat censui 
imreasonable strictness, but it flowed from his eidactness 
fules which he had laid down for his conduct. A gend 
who had a trial at the assizes sent him a buck for his tabU 
when the judge heard his name^ he asked, ** if he was the 
person that had sent him venison?" and finding that he wi 
same, he told him, ^ he could not suffer the trial to go oi 
he had* paid him for the buck." To this the gentleman re 
^^ that he never sold his venison; and that he had done no 
to him, which he did not do to every judge that went tha 
cuit;" but all was to no purpose, the chief baron woul 
suffer the trial to go on till he had paid for the present, 
which the gendeman withdrew the record; and at Salisbui 
dean and chapter having, according to the custom, prcs 
him with six sugar loaves, he made his servants pay for 
before he would try their cause. 

In 1671 he was made chief justice of the King's B 
which appointment gave universal satisfaction, for the p 
thought their liberties could not be better deposited than i 
hands of one, who as he understood them well, so he had s 
justice and courage that so sacred a trust required. One 
was much observed and commended in him, that when 
was a great inequality in the ability and learning of the < 
sellors that were to plead one against another, he thought 
came him, as the judge, to supply that; so that he would en 
what the weaker counsel managed but indifferently, an< 
suffer the more learned to carry the business by the adva 
they had over the others, in their quickness and skill ii 
and readiness in pleading, till all things were cleared, in i 
the merits and strength of the ill-defended cause lay. 

About four years and a half after this appointment, his ( 
failed so much that he solicited his discharge, but couli 
obtain it for some time. At last his request was granted 
the king, in parting with him, expressed his great regret^ 
assured him that ^^ he should still look upon him as one < 
judges, and have recourse to his advice when his health m 
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permit, and, in the mean time, would continae his peniioD du- 
ring his life." The good mao thought tlus boun^ too gnati 
snd an ill precedent, and theref(H« he wrote a letter to the Imd 
beasurer, earnestly desiriog tiiu hu peniioa might be only 
^Qg pleasure; but the LiDg would grant it for life, and make 
It payable quarterly. Yet for a whole month he woul^ not 
Buffer hia servant to sue out his patent for the penaicKi, and 
1f}«a the first payment was received, he ordered a great part pf 
kto be given away in charity, saying, that he intended most of 
it should be so distributed as kmg as he received it> 

His resignation was in February 1676, and he died on Christ- 
liss day following. Not long, before hia death the minister 
inld him the sacrament would be admiotstcrcd at the«luicch . 
SEXt Sunday, but as he cotdd not come and partake with the 
congregation, therefore he would administer it to him in his 
4wn house; but Sir Matthew answered " No; my heavenly 
Xuher has prepared u feast for me, and therefore 1 will go to 
By Father's house to partake of it." 

He had, according lo his biographer, some unaccounbdile - 
pGsages of his death; for he said, that if he did not die On the 
SSth of November, he believed he should Uve a month longer, 
nd he accordingly died on that day month. 

Hia remains were deposited in. the church-yard of Alderiyj 

KiDg his ancestors, and his monument, which is of black mar* 
has a plain in3t:ription in Latin, composed by himself. 
' Sir Matthew fl ale, says the author of his life, had asoulcB-- 
Ibrged and raised above the mean appetite of loving money. 
U did not take the profits he might have had by his practice; 
Drm common cases, when those who came to ask counsel gave 
ima piece,"*^ he used to return one half, so making ten shillinga 
i> fee in ordinary matters that did not require much time and- 
ntdy; if he saw a cause was unjust, he would not meddle with 
itfUytng, " that it was as great a dishonour as a man could be 
Hpable of, that for a little money he was to be hired to say or 
bwherwise than he thought" 
When he was a practitioner, diflFerences weie oi^ referred 
Bbim, which he settled, but would accept of n« reward for Us 
ni, though offered by both parties together, after the agree-' 
KBt was madei for he said, " In these cases he was made a 
>dge,BndaJudge ought to take no mon^." If they told him 
tkotmuch of his time in considering uicir business, and' so 
>|jdu to be acknowledged for it; hia answer waa, '* Can I spend 
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my time better than to make people friends? Must I havens 
time allowed me to do good inr^ 

He laid aside the tenth penny of all be got for charitable par- 
poses, and he took care to be well informed of proper objedi: 
and after he was a judge, many of the perquisites of his dEce 
were sent by him to the gaols to discharge poor debtors* win 
never knew from whose hands their deliverance came. 

It was a custom for the marshal of the King's Bench to prc^ 
sent the judges of that court with a piece of plate for a new- 
year's ^ft, that for the chief-justice being larger than the mt; 
this he mtended to have refused, but the other judges told kim 
t,hat it belonged to his office, and the refusing it would be a pre* 
lU(Uce to his successours, so he was persuaded to take it; but 
lie sent word to the marshal, ^^ that instead of plate, he shodd 
bring him the value in money:" which, when he received, he 
immediately sent to the prison for the relief and the dischaxge 
of poor persons confined there. 

He usually invited his poor neighbours to dine with hio: 
and if any of them were sick and oould not come, he would 
send them food from his table. If any common beggars met 
him in his walks when he lived in the country, he would ask 
such as were capable of workings *^ why they went about so 
idly?" and if they answered, it was because they had no em- 
ploy, he would send them to some of his fields to gather all^ 
stones into a heap, and then pay them for their labour* Tlus 
being done, he used to send his carts, and cause the stones to 
be carried to those places in the highway which needed repmrt 

When he was in town his charities were very liberal eveo 
among the street beggars; and when some friends told Uffl 
that he thereby encouraged idleness, and that most of them 
were notorious cheats; he used to answer, '' that he believed 
most of them were such; but that among them there were some 
great objects, and pressed with grievous necessities; and durt 
he would rather give his alms to twenty, who might perlui]»bc 
rogues, than that one of the other sort should perish for waul 
of his small relief." 

Another instance of his justice and goodness was, that whei 
he received bad money, he would never attempt to pass it agaiOt 
which, being known, induced many crafty persons to impose 
upon him. He had a large heap of base money in his chaiaber 
which being observed by some thieves, they contrived toiteil 
the whole, thinking they had got a great prize. This circum- 
stance the judge used to relate, and with much pleasantry re^ 
mark on the disappointment which the thieves must have ezp^ 
rienced, when they found what kind of a booty they ha< 
obtained. 
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He had so completely gained the government of his passions, 
diat though naturally of a quick temper, he was never seen in 
a passion; nor did he ever resent injuries. Of the noble gene- 
idsitf of his mind, the following is a striking instance. A per- 
■Ml who had done him a great injury, afterwards came to him 
ibr his advice in the setdement of his estate, which he very 
frankly gave him, but would accept no fee for it; and when he 
VM askai how he could use a man so kindly who had wronged 
Uin 80 much, his answer was, ^ I thank God I have learned to 
fbt;get injuries/' 

- Hb mercifulness extended itself to his beasts, for when his 
llorscs grew aged and incapable of labour, he would not suffer 
^lii to be sold, but turned them loose into his grounds; he 
dfed used lus old dogs with the same care; and he was scarcely 
€?itar seen more angry, than with one of his servants for neglect- 
b»g ft bird that he kept, so that it died for want of food. ' 

His equanimity was so great, that no accidents, how sudden 
lloeTer, could discompose him. 

"^ In the year 1066 an opinion was prevalent in the nation, that 
'fte end of the world would be that year, which spread great 
'coBStemation among the people; and judge Hale going the 
'Western circuit in the summer, it happened that, as he was on 
ihe bench, a most terrible storm came on very unexpectedly, 
f^fMompanied with dreadful flashes of lightning and claps of 
^'dttnder, which made such an impression upon tht people, that 
*:itty went to prayers: this, added to the horrour raised by the 
^HW>Mi| made a very dismal scene; but the judge was not at all 
^iKteted, and went on with the business of the court in his ordi* 
^krmanner. 

'^''This great man was twice married; by his first wife he had 
^Itt diilaren, all of whom he outlived except his eldest daughter 
Httdlua youngest son. 

^" Bb literary character was highly respectable. His work on 
^lie neas of die Crown is still a standard performance, and the 
an oracle in all our courts. His Moral and Theological 
aire written in a style of great plainness, but they are 
TBrtmiml to the heart. His folio volume against athe- 
ttnf^ cmdtled, ^ The Primitive Origination of Mankind,'' is 
^ tll i|tott WLih various erudition and sound argument. Dr. Pa- 
^^tfi m his Natural Theology, has adopted an illustration from 
^wHhout any acknowledgment. 
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JONES't PBEFACE TO THE LIFE OF BISHOP HORBn& ^ 

/ 

■ 

BMofi Home has been Bomettme$ refireBented om a thorough^goi^ . 
dlteifiie qfthe JamtmB HutcMiuonj and the Reverend and v^ ^, 
learned author qf*^ The Retroefiect qf the X^th Century^, «i^'[ 
work qf indtfatigable research and established reputation^ a/hi 
pears to countenance this common mistake; our theological rei£' .^ 
fr«, ther^forcy will be doubtless gratified with a short infroducHo£ ^ 
to the Hutchinsonkm system^ from the pen qf one qf the greoM^^ 
masters in Israel^ who in these latter days hdve d^ended the^ 

' Christian Church by their prqfound 'and extensive eruditionfOnd j 
adorned it by the uniform candour and piety of their lives- 1 1 
Toean the late Rev, WiUiam Jones^ qf Mtyland^ A. M, F, S, S, ^ 
and chaplain to this good bishop-^^From this edifying and entetm 
tainiftg account qf Hutchinson's opinions^ it will be seen howfiOh^ . 
hiehop Home conceived himself authorized in adopting thenu . j 

Ed, 4 

IN pubUshing the Memoirs of the Life of Bishop Home, anf 4 
intention was only to give a true idea of that good man, as it pro*. 4 
toented itself to my memory and affections; and to produce an efi« ; 
lying book, rather than a formal history. I flatter myself it has i 
done some good; and I hope it may do more. If any offence has ^ 
been given, I can only say it was no part of my plan: but it is a .j 
common &ult with plsdn Christians, who know Uttle of the worldi 4| 
to tell more truth than is wanted; and they have nothing left but i 
a good conscience, to support them under the mistake. ii| 

Some few exceptions have been made to the performance by 
little cavillers, which are not worth mentioning: but I brougkt 
myself into the most serious difficulty of all, by representing bishqi 
Home as an Hutchinsonian; which thing, (it seems,) ought not tt 
have been done; as it was strongly suggested to mc, from the lata 
learned Dr, Farmer^ while my work was in hand. On this matter 
I beg leave to explain myself a little. I never said, nor did I ever 
think, that bishop Home owed every thing to Hutchinson^ or was 
his implicit follower. I knew the contrary: but this I will say, 
because I known it to be true, that he owed to him the beginning 
of his extensive knowledge; for such a beginning as he mads 
placed him on a new spot of high ground; from which he todL aB 
his prospects of religion and learning; and saw that whole road 
lying before him, which he afterwards pursued, with so muck 
pleasure to himself, and benefit to the world. This declaratioap 
however clear it may be to me, is more than some of my readen. 
will be willing to admit, or able to bear. I perceive, by what hai 
been written, that, if it can be effected, bishop Home must be ta- 
ken away from the Hutchinsonians: or, if that cannot be done, 1* 
character must not be set too high; we must beware of exaggtn^ 
tion; he must be represented as good and piousy rather than «** 
^r great. This comes not from the truths but frgm the ^^* 
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what we tnust expect to hear, till the tunes shall altef^ 
r stumbling-blocks shall be removed out of the way. After 
id related, with so little disguise, concerning the early 
f Dr. Home, I could foresee that his charact^, excellent 
had a fiery. trial to pass: I therefore prepared myself to 
at I have seen. 

rhile I heard some things which were unpleasant, I heard 
rhich eave me encouragement. For, though it was com- 
iported, that I had bestowed too many words upon a causey 
)ither required nor deserved them, one of the wisest men 
ge, who is a host of himself, wished I had said more; it 
:au8e of which the world heard much, but knew little, and^ 
x> know more. I shall take this opportunity of satisfying 
iosity as faithfully as I can. 

find myself called upon, by the way, to justify the bishop 
an unexpected accusation of a late author; who charges 
li/aneifulness and firesumfition: for what reason, and with 
^ justice, learning, and judgment, we shall see presently: 
1 glad this second edition was deferred, because the delay 
n me an opportunity of seeing, some things, of which I 
ytto be ignorant. 

\rew Biografihical Dictionary^ a life of Dr. Home is insert- 
author of which speaks of him with as much caution, as a 
lid handle hot coals. For what he is pleased to say of 
writer of Dr. Home's life, I am much obliged to him; 
[Qk it more than I deserve or desire: but, I should be &lse 
ifehop's memory, were I to allow his account of htm to be 
ist or true. He gives him the praise of being a dlameleas 
M enough!) when they, that have eyes to see, and judg- 
discem, must discover him to be, both for matter and man- 
of the first oratours and teachers this church can boast; 
! he often displays a rich vein of wit, rarely indeed to be 
ft man of so much sweetness and good temper. What a 
yxtt does Priestley make in the hands of the Undergradu^ 
id the great philosopher, Hume^ in the letter to Dr. Adam 
Where the bishop is reflected upon, for being an Hutchin* 
It is dlowed, nevertheless, that he might be partly rip^ht in 
kfti philosophy; though I do not understand the biogra* 
iaMdiod of making it out; and I question whether he under- 
vUniself. But then it is added, that << ifhe proceeded to 
M analogy between material and immaterial things, and 
•d'the agency of the Son and Holy Ghost to that of light 
<b the natural world; it will surely be thought, that he 
pQivery uncertain and fanciful^ not to say, presumptuous 
'^' I tiiank him for speaking out. But is this true divi- 
^ there then no analogy between things natural and divine? 
(Vi I been beating the air, and writing a volume, to prove 
ihfait, and demonstrate tiie great use and value of i^ and 
^tnftor discovered at la:st, that there is no such thing? How 
>t il H to :g[ie to beai", that so puch of tht labour of jny 



life has been tlu-own awayl This analogy, which he will i 
biBhop Home to auftfioac, without bcin^/anci/ul and fir, 
ous, has been admitted and insisted upon, as plain and cf 
the best divines of the Christian Church; who used it, a 
red it, because they found it in the word of God: and It h 
ticuiarly in the two great objects of nature, air and ligJ 
this modem divine, (for such I suppose him,) cannot see ji 
wid will not permit us to see it witliout him. Was not 
«ence of the Divine Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, anna 
the senses of men by the aound i^f a rathing, mighty on 
net out Saviour, in his discourse with Nicodemus, illus 
Kgency of the Divine Spirit hy that of the natural? The vn 
elk where U lUtfth, and thou hearctt the sound thereof, i 
■nat tell whence it comelh and vihiiher it goetk: so u e-vrry 
U bom <tfthe Sfiirit. Why did he communicate the Hoi 
under the outward sign of breathing upon them, if no coi 
is to be made between the sign and the thing signified? T 
Inifiiraiion, which is the act of tlie Holy Ghost, denotes a 
or breailiing as of the air; and the name S/iirii is conunc 
natural air and lo tlie Holy Ghost. ^Vhat is the meaiui 
this? Does the ivord of God make comparisons, and put ( 
for another; and shall wc say, tliere is no analogy or liken 
is, no sense nor propriety in the substitution? That woul 
be presumptuous, if not blasphemous: and the author « 
have entangled himself in this manner, if he had not been fr 
out of his wita at Hutchinsoniamem.' But, after all, to tli 
Bearch for it, the analogy must instantly discover itself; ar 
been pointed out to us without reserve by a divine of 
school, bishop Andrevjt; who was in no fear of being call 
account for it by the learned of that age. In his first di 
on the descent of the Holy Ghost, he has these words: « T 
-which is here tlie type of the Holy Ghost, doth of all c 
best express it: for, of all bodily things, it is the least boi 
eren invisible, as a Spiiit is. It is mighty or violent; sc 
of little force, and yet of the greatest: but never so vehe 
the Spirit is in its proceedings. As the wind serveth (br 
so doth the Spirit give life, and is called the Spiritof lift 
eerveth for speech, so doth the Spirit give utterance; am) 
one serveth for sound, so by the other the sound of the i 
went out urto all lands." This, and more to the same | 
saith bishop jindrevsi and I call this true Divinity: he v 
fear about types and analogies: he finds the analogy as i 
if the air had been ci-eatcd for this use. And what ChriaU 
reads his Bible, will find fault with bishop Home, if he 1 
and preached, as bishop jindrevri did before him? The i 
the dehght of his times; and the other may continue to be 
light of our times; notwithstanding the censures which )m 
thrown out against him, with ao little experience, that I m 
med for the author of them. 

Tbe other great object of nature, where the uaiogy b i 



piitted to UB, is that of the Ugkt: but it hoMi in tlui cue u ttrictl^ 

. in the other: far our Saviour calls himself the true light, mUc# 

•kteth every man that camethtMothe world: itnd« Prophet calls 

thf Sun of righteousntM. All the men of this worid, who 

ire light, have it from the same Sun; and all, that have the lig^ 

'Rfe, have it from tlie same Savisur. And the operationi and at- 

~ utesof the tmc light in the kingdom of grace are the same as 

le of the light in the natural world. We took the authoii^ «f 

Andrews m the foi-mer example; ve may now take that tS 

ihop LfighioTi;'* ^x\^a sees the analogy between the natunl 

divine light: — first, in ihRir purity: ImUi are inciqMble of pol- 

i: secondly, in their untvenalUyi both are imparted to all» 

ut being diminished: thirdly, in tfanr -vtvifi/tftg po«ert the 

ruses plants and vegetables from the earth, the other raiact 

I from the dead: fourthly, in tfa«r dUptlUng dmrkiutti all Bh»< 

jkvsfiybefore the Sun; all the types and shadows of the Inr, aH 

&e mists of darkness and idolattV, atthe appearance of the othar, 

ho i« the light of the GeotileB, and the glory of Israel;' even that 

oty, vhich had been so often foreshowed to thenu for, aa the 

My was in their tabernacle and filled it, so the /wAMaa <^lhe Godi- 

\aidmtlt bodily in CkrUt: « ™ w— >v^^-Jib dwflt in a laiemacia 

nmgst us. Is not this a just and beautiful analogy? And can 

ere be any man of taste, who will not see and admire it! Is the 

criptureyaiiri/u/ in teaching it? And is this good bishop fire- 

mfiiuoua in following it^ It is a grief to me to be urging so tony 

testions in so plain a case; bnt wise men lay us under a cruel 

ceui^, when they are in such a hurry to run away from doc 

ines, which they call HaleMntonian, Without knowing, that thejr 

ire been common to the ChristiBn worid; and that every nuuter 

Itnel, (supposing this gentleman to be of that character*} U 

cpected to hAva acquired, from a proper study of the Scriptnrei 

Ottei^eTience which makes all these things plain, and enaUcft 

I to see the spiritual in the natural worU; the glass in whkh 

!•> by means of whichf) God hath been pleiwed to diow us t^at 

>d l&risflf, till we shall see him fitce to mce; and not, aa we do 

nit by reflectioQ from die objects of nature. All, who do noft 

DB<r the use of this grand tfitmlum, are under the poverty of 

(Omnce; they lose a great help to their fiuth, together with « 

fjtat instrument for the improving of their understanding; atteaat 

i^dritiKd things. What would Divinity be, and what can • 

b^er of it be, without the use of analo^es, and the power we 

tfOire, when we argue from ihem? Tbey are so universal ia the 

Dn^ture, that a man may as well read ^glish without the <4Nu- 

we^u read the Bible without nnderstancfing ita anakwies. They 

BK, therefore, never to be g^ven up, bat to he inHSted upon, and- 
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recommended to othei^ as the very li& and aoiil of CluMlfr 
wisdom. »iji 

I would willingly have avoided a party namef being rtitinigi 
that I am not a party man; but disposed to exercise an iii4v# 
dent judgment, and take what is goodand useful from eveffy.Mh 
ter where I can find it; either for my own benefit, or tb«tiii| J||> 
publick. If I can do good, I am willing to do it under ngr fi^^ 
racter which an honest man may wear. But my adTerBanM%4ii||f 
are not a.few,) have found such an advantage, tor many jinmimj' 
in giving me the name of an HutchiuMonian^ that th^ wul ii0f|»||||| 
with it. So, as I am stamped with thatname, I may speakjpiilk' 
without losing any ground. Too many of the learned have ikM 
an unusual propensity, for many years, to censure and rejectewp 
principle reported to be Hutckhfonian^ without first knowiBg.^Jl 
It is, and what is to be said for it. The biographer, against- wi|N| 

I have defended bishop Homc^ attacks him as an Hutchi "~ 

without knowing, that he was making his attack on dat 
where the' Hutcmnsonians are strongest: and this,, not i 
arguments, but with no arguments at all; unless we caa fiaiam 
in the words— i^ vMl surely be //tou^A^— which is not an arga 
but an appeal to the judgment of others, who are under die 
p4*ejudice with himself. To prevent which for the time to 
and to satisfy those, who, having heard some things to perplcs 
them, would be glad of better information; I shall tell them, aa 
well as I can, what the principles really are, hy which an Hatdbb*, 
sonian is distinguished from other men. But when I comodecl 
that this inquiiy will lead us into some great, deep and ^^^^^l^ 
subjects— of which no man can speak worthily— and of which so» 
many have spoken rashly— I tremble at my undertaking; and iK ' 
treat every wise and good man to make allowances for me^ ^%^\ 
stage of life, when iorces fail, and memory is weak; and to ptUti 
jmt a fair and charitable hearing. M 

1. In the first place, the followers of Mr. Hutchinson give tn 
God the pre-eminence in every thing. His authority with fhnai' 
is above all authority: His wisdom above all wisdom: His tniA9 
above all truth. They judge every thing to be good or bad| wil^ 
or foolish, as it promotes or hinders the belief of Christianity. Oft^ 
which account, their first enemies are to be found among 8kqi(iGic%i' 
infidels, and atheists. Their next enemies are those who areafiidL 
of believing too much: such as our Socinians and their coniiMiefii 
rates, who admit Christianity as ayacr, but deny it as a doefrkte^ f 

2. They hold, that only one way of salvation has been revedsfKjj 
to man from the beginning of the world; viz. the way of fidth 
God, redemption by Jesus Christ, and a detachment from the 
and that this way is revealed in both Testaments. ^ 

3. That in both Testaments divine things are exphuned anC 
confirmed to the understandings of men, by allusions to the natanlS 
creation. I say confirmed; because the Scripture is so luimiII 
and uniform in the use it makes of natural objects, that suc^iil:,* 
analogy appears between tb^ se^slblc^ nod spintufd world, «i cib^^ 
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ith it aenaible evidence tO the truth of revelation; and they 
that, where this evidence is once apprehended by the mind, 
icr will be wanted* They are therefore persuaded, it may 
reat effect towards making men Christians, m this last age 
world; now the original evidence of miracles is remote and 
: forgottent 

[*hcy arc confirmed TrinUariana. They became such at their 
n in common with other Christians: and they are kept such, 
Ir principles; especially by what is called the Hiitchinsonian 
tfihy of Jire, lights and air. Nature shows us these three 
• in the world, on which all natural life and motion depend: 
ese three are used in the Scripture to signify to us the tliree 
De flower a of the Godhead, in the administration of the spi- 
world; notwithstanding the judgment which our new bio- 
IT hath passed against them. Let any philosopher show us 
Bgle effect, of which it may be proved, that neither fire, 
lor air contribute to it in any of their vatious forms.^ 
hi the authority of the Scriptures, they entertain so low ah 
a of human nature, under the consequences of the fall, that 
erive every thing in religion from revelation or tradition. A 
I may be fabricated, and csXXed natural; but a religion it can- 
; for there never was a religion, among Jews or Gentiles, 



how (iifferenUy the same things will lippear to different men, and how 
ieanuDgj through habits ot* thinking, may beunprej^ared to judge ot* coiiimoa 
\ wiB mention the example of my own Tutor of (Jmversity College 4n Oxford; 
ting been persuaded to read a little piece of Duncan Forbes on the system 
liaaoip (which by the way I would recommend to the reader,) was heard to 
lere were some good things and some curious things in it; but the manravet 
s talks ctif his ^re, light, and epint.'" Now hei^in is to me a marvellous 
mt lieaming, 8eate<l in the chair of Alfred, should take this doctrine of fire, 
d air to be raving: when Ignorance, with a tallow caudfe in its hand, need 
ft ky to see them all at work together. Air enters at the bottom, where the 
Bks bine: fire and smoke from the snuff are at the top, and the brightest 
boot tibe nuddle. No man can draw a line between them, or say where one 
I lootfier begins. But here they are certainly; for, without air, the candle 
: vUioiit fire, it will not burn us: and, without light, we shall not see by it. 
tluA is no theory, but a plain, undeniable matter of fact Uow wondeHul, 
ihnopher cannot see this; when a child or a ploughman xaay be made to 
mk n Two strange events of the same kind are more credible than one. 
fli8 anumg the Jews, who knew most, were those who could tee least 
I die fpod lord president Forbes wrote his letter from Scotland, there were 
d nttiintains In his way; and he had the mortification to see that he prevailed 
B. nete are now not near so formidable as they were then: great and 
tjodefentB have intervened. Infidelity, the grand adversary, hath now over- 
guck; and is found to have in it so much more of the felony than the philo' 
lliatfentlemen begin to be asliamed of its company. Its opponents are in- 
UiBew seal, and act with new vigour; as may tie seen in two periodical 
MS af modem date. Attraction is going down; and the demonstration of a 
li not to be supported; as I shall show in another plaee. Eleotriei^ hath. 
i,aadgil¥en us Uie knowledge of a new power in nature, which is an object 

I nd may be extended to the whole system of the world. Lord Forbes'f 
« lUiop was written with the best intention in the world; but, when a 

II mwm and admitted in all its parts, more weight is laid upon some things^ 
livHI near. He tells his reader many curious thinn, for which I have not 
elber would I ehooie to JuBttoduoe them^beoaoM wj dapemi or <fik^mv 
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Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians, since the beginning of the woridl 
without sacrifice and priesthood: of which natural religion, having 
neither, is consequently no religion. The imagination of man, 1^ 
supposing a religion without these, has done infinite dissenrice to 
the only religion by which man can be saved. It has pipdiiod 
the deistical substitution of naked morality, or Turkish honeim 
for the doctrines of intercession, redemption and^vine grace. It 
has no gift from God, but that nature, which came poor, andbUl 
and naked out of Paradise; subject only to further nusery, bm 
its own lusts, and the temptations of the Deidl. A religicm, man 
flattering to the pride of man, pleases his fancy better thtt tiqR 
but it will neyer do him any good. 

Hutchinson himself had so strong a sense of this, that he lookd 
upon natural religion as Deism in disguise; an engpuie of theDerili 
in these latter days, for the overthrow of the Gospel; and tfaerefon 
boldly called it the religion of Satan or Antichrist, Let the w^ 
informed Christian look about him and consider, whether \k 
words, extravagant as they might seem at first, have not bea 
fully verified. I myself, for one, am so thoroughly persuaded ol 
this, that I determine never to give quarter to natural religuB 
when it falls in my way to speak of the all-sufficiency of the uoi 
pel of Jesus Christ. We luiow very well how the Scripture i 
brought in, to give its countenance, to the notion of a natural re|i 
gion: but we know also that dark texts are drawn to such a senM 
as to render all the rest of the Scripture of no effect; as hath bb 
pened in the doctrines of predestination and natural refigion; v 
the former of which we lose the Churchy by the latter iU FM 
Facts bring a dispute to a short issue. If Voltaire were alin^ \ 
would be judged by him, whether Christianity hath not been goiD| 
down ever since natural religion came up. And we know, b; 
what his disciples, the French, have done, that natural rcli^ 
comes up, when Christianity is put down. These fiicts teachjH 
that they will not stand long together. Whether they poKHPl 
might or not is not worth an inquiry; because he, that hat p 
Christianity, may leave natural religion to shift for itself. 

6. Few writers for natural religion have shown any regattf t 
the types and figures of the Scripture, or known much about Acs 
But the Hutchinsonians, with the old Christian FatherS| and tin 
Divines of the Reformation, are very attentive to them} and taki 
great delight in them. They differ in their nature from all (ki 
kaming of the world; and so much of the wisdom of revelatei 
contained in them, that no Christian should neglect the kacnMi 
of them. All infidels abominate them. Lord Bolingdroke m 
St Paul a Cabbaliat for arguing from them^ but the HutcUntfl 
mis are ambitious of bemg such Cabbalists as St. Paul was. 

7. In natural philosophy, they have great regard to the namei 
J^ewtotij as the most wonderful genius of his kind. But they tf 
sure, his method of proving a vacuum is not agreeable to visn 
A vacuum cannot be deduced from the theory of resistanoei: ton 

if motioD be from Impulsiiop} jis Newt^ bin^l^ wi some rftb 
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l^iiest of his followers have suspected; then the cause of motion 
•will never resist the motion which it causes. The rule, which is 
Jtroe'when applied to communicated motion^ does not hold when 
iWdied to the motions 0/ nature. For the motions of nature change 
' jCom less to more^ as when a spark turns to a conflagration: but 
'.fODimumcated, motion always changes from more to less: so that 
is an essential difference between them, and we cannot arg^e 
the one to the other. Mr. Cotea's demonstration, it is well 
19 is applicable only to communicated motion: I mean, sucb 
as is violent or artificial. There is no need of a vacuum in 
heavens: it is more reasonable and more agreeable to naturb 
|ttat tiiey should be filled with a circulating fluid, which does not 
jttnder motion, but begins it and preserves it. 
\^ They cannot allow inert matter to he capable, (as mind is,) of 
ccrive qualities; but ascribe attraction, repulsion, &c. to subtle 
'AnieSy not immaterial. There may be cases very intricate and 
dScolt; but they take the rule from plain cases, and^ supposing 
JMlnre to be uniform and consistent, they apply it to the rest. 
• 6. In natural history, they maintain, against all the wild theoriei^ 
fjtf infidels, which come up, one after another, like mushrooms, and 
' MOD turn rotten, that the present condition of the earth bears evi« 
^.ffaot marks of a universal flood; and that extraneous fossils are 
Jto be accounted for from the same catastrophe. Many of them 
%B therefore diligent collectors of fossil bodies,, which are valua- 
ble to ^e curious in consideration of their origin. 
^'9. Wha^conrnionly passes under the name of learning, is a 
ge of Heathen books: but it should always be admitted 
g^reat precaution. For they think of all Heathens, that, from 
time when they commenced Heathens, they never worshiped 
irue God, the Maker of heaven and earth; but, instead of him, 
efements of the world, the powers of nature, and the lights of 
iven: that the love of vice and vamty was the real cause of their 
: they did not know the true God, because they did not 
10 know him: and that the same passions will give us an in- 
to the principles of Heathens, rather than to the princi- 
rdF Christians; and that most of the ill principles of this age 
oiit of the Heathen school. The favourers of Mr. Hutchm-^ 
% acheme are therefore reputed to be the enemies of learning. 
ihtj are not so. They are enemies only to the abuses of it^ 
to the corruptions derived from it. To all false learning, that 
hiunan folly, affecting to be wisdom, they have indeed a 
aversion in their hearts, and can hardly be civil to it in their 
as knowing, that the more a man has of false wisdom, the 
room there will be for the true. Metaphysicks, which con- 

&€£ words without ideas; illustrations of Christian subjects 
t Heathen parallels; theories founded only on imagination; 
iddadoos on the mind of man, which yield no solid matter toi 
but lead it into dangerous opinions about itself: these and other 
|di|igs qf the kind; with which modem learning abounds, they re-^ 
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gard as they would the painting of a ghost, or die qAtliBg>flf i 
atom. 

10. Of Jew% they think, that they are the invetorate mutmm 
Christianity; never to be trusted as our associates eitlMriBBM., 
brew or divinity. No Philoj no Jo9€fihu9y no Tb/mtutitlyis la.fe||| 
depended upon; but suspected and sifted, as daDgerous 
from true Judaism, It is plausibly argued^ that Jcwsy as 
Jiebrew9^ musts, like other natives, be best acquainted widi 
o#n language. But the case of the Jews is without a 
upon earth. They are out of their native state; and have an 1| 
rest in deceiving Chiistians by every possible means, and defriii 
them of the evidence of the Old Testament. 74 

1 1 . They are of ojunion, that the Hebrew is the primarvalH(U| 
original language; that its structure shows it to be divja^ wA$\ 
that a comparison with other languages shows its priori:^. 

13. 'ne Cherubim of the Scnptures were mystical ^gnniyt 
bigh antiquity and great significaticm. Those of Eden, and oCr 
tafibmacle, and of Ezekiel's visioiii all belong to the aan 
Iren£U9 has enough upon them to justify the Hutchi] 
ceptation of them. The place they Kad in the Holy of Holiesyi 
their use in the Sacred Ritual, sets them very higli. Their i 
pellation, as * Cherubim of glory y does the same; and the 
of St Pauly from the shadows of the law to the priesthood; 
Christ, sets them highest of all; obliging us to infer, that 
were symbolical of the Divine Presence. The 'nvm^ {"«»]& tei 
Revelation of Saint John, (improperly called beasis; for one of 
them was a Tnariy and another a bird,) must be taken for the 
where the figures of the old law bow down and surrender all pomr 
and glory to the evangelical figure of the Lamb that was sfaoL f] 
Here the doctrine is thought to labour a little: but, if the fm 
considered only as figures, the case alters. And, if this great 
ject should have parts and circumstances not to be understoodyi 
must argue from what is understood. They seem to have beai 
known in the Christian Church of the first centuries; but notwilb 
the help of the Jews, So also was the analogy of the three i^;art% 
^<peK, ^wp, <9jwfx<t,) these being expressly mentioned by £piphM% 
as similitudes of the Divine Trinity. 

In their physiological capacity, so ^ir as we can find, the Che* 
rubim seem never to have been considered before Mr. Hntdia* 
son; who very properly derives from them all nm'maf wwnM/i 
among the heathens. This subject is of great extent and depth; 
comprehending a mass of mythological learning, well worthy of a .i 
diligent examination. 1 

These things come down to us under the name of John Buteh^ 
inson; 2l character suigeneris^ such as the common forms of edi- 
cation could never have produced: and it seems to me not to tune 
been well explained, how and by what means he fell upon tfaiBg% 
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^ 80 new and uncommon:' but we do not inquire wkosi 
e^ but whai they are, and what they are good lor. If die 
i brdUght them to shore in a trunk, marked with the initials 
rhile I was walking by the sea^side, I would have taken 
p^ and kept them for use; without being solicitous to know« 
dp they came out off, or how far, and how long, they had 
Miting at the mercy of the wind and waves. If diey should 
m my hands into better hands, I should rejoice; being per^ 
they would revive m others tKe dying flame of Christian 

I they did in bishop Home and myself. And why should 
id men be afraid of them? There is nothing here, that tends 
s men trouble^some, as hereticks, fanaticks, sectaries, tt* 
• corrupters of any kind of useful learning. ^11 these things 
nay believe, and still be a good subject, a devout Christianf 
onmd member of the Church of England: jperhaps more 
lad more useful, than he would have been without them. 
•tolf I may say, (as I do in great humility,) that, by follow- 
m through the course of a long life, I have found myself 
^lightened, much assisted in evidence and argument, and 
orrupted; as I hope my writing, if they should last, wiB 
«r me witness. If these principles should come into use 
hlMr people, I am confident they would turn Christians into 
% ind Scholars into Christians; enabling them to demons 
litfw shallow infidels are in their learning, and how greatly 
tei it a loser bv his ignorance of Revelation. 

II w^ are describing Hutchinsonians, it would be unjust to 
(hii they are true Churchmen and LoyalUta; steady in the 
t^'of the apostles, an4 faithful to the m(Hiarchy under 
tey lite. This, however, is not from what they find in 
Bioti) though it i9 to be found in him;* but from what he 

But them to find, by taking their principles from tbs Scrip* 
id this man been a splendid character, and a ^reat m- 
'^Mh, the world, we might have received his doctrmes with 
KUltt epen, and our eyes shut: but our dangers are quite of 
' kind.' From him nothing is to be taken upon trust: every 
MM be sifted and examined to the uttermost. And 'so let 
Oiiis it will be better understood. Prove it well, and hold 
> Of leaders and guides in learning beware: for, as wisely 
Aeaatiior of the Pursuit a of Literature^ they ought, in 
S^ te be'fv^// matched: if they fall into dangerous mistakes, 
fti widi tfiem: and, if evil once creeps in, and finds ^blick 
Maenti no man can say how or when we shall get nd of it 
wders are as watchful against ua^ as we ought to be against 
*49iejr neither enter in themaelvea^ nor suffer other people^ 
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Mfa^ e l ufteT er oan have SBy power over man, but die God that made 
nfcn as man can have any power over any other man, onleM be haa ft 
L' I teeuta have it over their ohildren by Creatkm; therefinre from the 
Md Biden have it, l^ lieios God'i miniaterii Ttti fa Mr. Tfntf hihiotfs 
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if they can prevent iti Many young men would find employmea 
Knd Amusement for their lives, if tho way were open, andihefi 
were permitted to inquire for themselves. Here, free injuifii 
Would be honourable, safe, and laudable: but disco uragemeotE uf ' 
bl^ii thrown in theip way; and I have met with some examplenfj 
it; one in puticular, wliich made a great impression upon me. J 
Some years ago I became acquainted with k young man, oT 
bright parts, a studious disposition, and a pious turn of mind; v 
vhose conversation 1 found comfort and pleasure. To such afj 
vice as I gave bim, in regard to his future studies, he wasn^ 
murkably attentive. He saw a new field of learning openingli 
lUB view, which proniised him much profitable employment; u 
he seemed in haste to enter upon it. As he was intended for tl 
Church, 1 flattered myself ho would take some active part in ' 
(defence of Christian truth as a writer; together with the advan 
ment of Christian piety as a preacher. With this prospect u] 
niy mind, he left me for many monthsi but, at his return, I fa 
Mm totally changed; and I rarely convci-sed with him but to 
disappointment. His mind, which used to be undisguised and opo 
was now guarded at every pass: and, whatever I proposcd,as fDt« 
merly, he had now an evasion ready, it seemed as if somebottj 
had hung a bell about my neck, so that I could not stir withoa 
TMsing an alarm. To a man, rather shy of making proselyted 
but always pleased to meet with volunteers, fit for the service oi 
God and his Church, my situation was disti-essing. I discovert^ 
that my friend was no longer his own man: I guessed at the causa 
and gave little trouble afterwards to him or myself. But I lamefl 
ed, that he had lost a view of things, which would have aniuRte 
him; and, while it found exercise for the best of his talents, woul 
have given strength and effect to all his labours. His pursuits 
literature will now most probably be frivolous in tliemselves, « 
foreign to his profession as a clergyman. No man will do grn 
.things, when lie yields to secular influence, where literary W 
religious ought to prevail. The vineyard is a better spot to o " 
vate than the high-way; and, when labourers are wanted, "dspt 
any one should be led away upon otiier service, less pleasant on 
less profitable. Why even of your avin selves judge ye not n 
it right? said our Saviour to those, who could judge of theweatha 
from the face of the sky, without going to ask the PAarUeti: and 
who ought, after the same manner, to have judged for themselvc 
in matters of much greater moment, from the signs of thO'^ 
and the state of the Church. I hazarded a great, and, as il n 
be thought, a rash assertion, at page 77 of the bishop's lils 
eaid, " that, if we were ever to see such another man as Uih 
Uorne, he must come out af ike same school." I am still of liaj 
same mind; for I think no otlier school will form such a man 
will now hazard a further opinion to the same eSect for I tiuol 
Dot improbable, that if some man were to arise, with abiDdo f"" 
the purpose, well prepared in his learning, and able to guide ] 
vordB vith dlscretum; ud such a ntan were to take up t^e prif 
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!s called Hutchinsonian, and do them justice; the world would 
' it much harder to stand against him than they are aware o^ 
ertn with all the new biografihera of the age, to encourage and 
inist them. I may be called a visionary ^ when I say this: that I 
tmtit help: but how many stranger visions have been realized qC 
lite, which, twenty years ago, would have been pronounced utterly 
iocredible! When strange things are to be done, strange men arise 
b do them. One man, as powerful in truth, as ro/ratre was in 
!feV(mr« might produce very unexpected alterations, and in less time 
bn he did. Then might a new aera of learning succeed; as friend- 
f tdlJie Christian cause, as the learning, which has been growing 
ip amongBt us for the last hundred years, has been hostile ana 
iWnictive. As to confirmed infidelrty, it is a deaf adder, never 
dW charmed. Yet even here the case is not always to be given 
Ip m despair. Many forsake truth, because they hate it: of sucb 
bote »no hope: but S9ipe believe wrong, only because t)iey wy$i^ 
Mt taught right. 
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Micry of Mmiind^ and of his Condemnaihn to d^4k €iii||l 

lasting^ by hia own Stn, 

JL HE Holy Ghost, i& writing the holjr Scriptnre^ k k 
more diligent than to pull dcywn man's vain^loiy «nd pride» 
•f aU Tices is most imiTersally grafted in sB mankind, enite 
Ihe first infection df our first fitther Adam. AAd therefiM HH 
read in manf places of Scripture many notable lessens' igdMI; 
this old rooted vice, to teach us the most commendable lifft&if 
bumility, how to know onrselves, and to remember what WI^H 
of oarselves. In the book of Genesis, Ahmghtj God]pr '^ 
all a title and name in our great grandfather Adam, wiueli 
to warn us all to consider what we be, whereof we be, 
whence we came, and whither we shall go, saying thus, H 
sweat qf thy face thalt thou eat thy breads till thou he 
again into the ground: for out of it watt thou tokens inaanmA 
thou art dustjinto dust shalt thou be turned again^. Hefe,(l 
were in a glass,) we may learn to know ourselves to be but 
earth, and ashes, and that to earth and ashes we shall rettui. 

Also, the holy patriarch Abraham did well remember this 
and title, dust, earth, and ashes, appointed and assigned b^ 
to all mankind: and therefore he callcth himself by that 
when he maketh his earnest prayer for Sodom and Gomi 
And we read that Judithf, Esther, Job}, Jerem]r$, with other 
men and women in the Old Testament, did use sackcloth, 
cast dust and ashes upon their heads, when they bewailed 
sinful living. They called and cried to God for help and 
with such a ceremony of sackcloth, dust, and ashes, that 
they might declare to the whole world, what a humble uid 
estimation they had of themselves, and how well they rei 
ed their name and title aforesaid, tiieir vile, corrupt, frail 
dust, earth, and ashes. The Book of Wisdom alsojl wiBbig 
pull down our proud stomachs, moveth us diligently to 
our mortal and earthly generation, i/i;hich we have all of him 
was first made: and that all men, as well kings as subjects, 
into this world, and go out of the same, in like sort: that is, 
ourselves, full miserable, as we may daily see. And 
God commanded his prophet Isaiah to maJie a proclamation, 
cry to the whole world: and Issdah asking. What shaUIcryf 
Lord answered. Cry, that all flesh is grass j and that all the 
thereof is but as the flower of the field: vohen the grass is 
ed^ the flovfer falleth away^ when the wind of the Lord MmpAM 
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9to tt. The fieofile surely m grasSy the which' drieth w/i, and the 
fewer Jbdeth away,* And the holy man Job, having in himself 
(veat experience of the miserable and sinful estate of man, doth 
gieo the same to the world in these words: Marij saith he, that ia 
••rn tf a vfomarij living but a short time^ is full of ma7iifold mi'' 
Mes: he sfiringeth up, like a flower ^ and fade th again;, vanisheth 
mmf fM it were a shadow^ and never contimieth in one state^ 
iM doMt thou judge it meet, O Lord^ to often thine eyes ufion such 
^mtr^nd to bring him to judgment with thee? Who can make 
Ite f/cofiy that is conceived of pn unclean seedPf and all men of 
iMir e^iiliie&s, and natural proneness, be so universally given to 
1% Aftti as the Scripture saith, God re/iented that ever he made 
feiik' And by sin his indignation was so much provoked against 
lib world) that he drowned all the world with Noah's flood, (ex-< 
M|l*Moah himself, and his little household.)^ It is not without 
oftOBe that the Scripture of God doth so many times call all 
■llMein this world by this word, earth: O thou earthy earthy 
«aith Jeremiah, hear the word of the Lord,% This our right 
, calling, and title, earthy earthy earthy pronounced by the 
let) showeth what we be indeed, by whatsoever other style, 
or dignity, men do call us. Thus he plainly named us, who 
th best, both what we be, and what we ought of right t& 
And thus he settetli us forth, speaking by his faithful 
St. Paul: All men, Jews and Gentiles y are under sin: there 
righteous^ no not one: There is none that understandeth, 
it^mme that seeketh after God: they are all gone out of the- 
ikey are all unfirofltablcs there is none that doth goody no 
_ we: Their throat is an often seftulchrcy with their tongues 

feAsve U9ed craft and deceity the poison (f serpents is u?ider 
m^ their mouth is full of cursing and bittemessy their feet 
Niwf^ to 9hed bloody destruction and wretchedness are in their 

teyiiUithe way of peace have they not known: there is no fear 
Hl^^fbre their eyes.\\ And in another place St. Paul writeth 
God hath wrapped all nations in unbelief, that he might have 
ail.% The Scripture shutteth up all under sin, that the 
bjr the faith of Jesus Christ should be given unto them 
II^MBefe. St. Paul in many places painteth us out in our 
calling us the children qf the wrath of Gody** when we bo 
■aying sQso, that we cannot think a good thought of our-* 
nmch less can we say well, or do well of ourselves. And 
man saith in the book of Proverbs, The just manfalletf$ 
ie« a-£&iy .ft The most tried and approved man, Job, fear« 
lib works. St. John the Baptist, being sanctified in hi^ 
motnb^X and praised before he was bom, being called an 
dmat before the Lord, filled even from his birth with 
Holy (Siost, the preparer qf the way for our Saviour Christf 
iOnded of our baviour Christ to be more than a prophet^ 
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mnd Ike grtaUtt that ever vtu bom of a woinan;* yet he phirir 
pwitcth, thftt he had need to be wuhed of Cbiiab be ■uiQw 
cxtollcth and glorifieth his Lord and Master Chriit, and humblest 
tunuelf as unworthy to unbuckle his ahoea, and giveth all honnur 
and gtotr to God. So doth St. Paul both oft and evidently con- 
feas himseir, what he was of himself^ ever giving) (as a moii 
(uthfiil servant)) all praise to his Master and Saviour. So dotli 
blessed St John the Evangelist, in the name of himself, and of 
all other holy men, (be they never so just)} make tliis open coa- 
tession: 4/ *"* *oy ws have no tin, we deceive ourselves, and ilr 
truth ii not in ua: if we aeknonledge our aiiu, God is /aiilifd 
«nif juti to forgive ut our tint, and to cleanse ue from all an- 
Tighteoumeu. ff we aay we have nat eitmed, we make him a 
Itar, and hit word it not in iM.f Wherefore the wise man, in the 
book called Ecclesiastes, maketh this true and general confessoa, ' 
There it not one jutt man upon liie earth, that doth good, o«Jm. j 
nethnoi.% And David ii> ashamed of his sin, but not to confcsshii j 
iaa.% How oft, how earnestly, and lamentably doth he dears I 
God'a great mercy for his great offences, and that God ahcnild i 
■ no/ enter into judgment with him?\\ And agaJD, how well weigh- 
Cth this holy man his sins, which he confesscth, that they be » 
many in number, and to AJii,and hard to understand, that it isioi i 
manner imposuble to knovi, utter, or number them?% Wherelimf 
be having a true, earnest, and deep contemplation and considen- I 
tion of his sins, and yet not coming to the bottom of them, be 
maketh supplication to God to forgive him hit firivy, tecret, hid ' 
ains: the knowledge of which he cannot attain unto. He weigh- 
eth rightly his sins from the original root and spring-head, per- 
ceiving inclinations, provocations,stirring8,stinging:s, buds, branch- 
es, dregs, infections, tastes, and feelings of them to continue in 
him stilt. Wherefore he saith, Mark, and behold, Iivai eoneehd '■ 
insim:" he saith not ain, but in the plural number,sinsi forasmuch i 
as out of one, as a fountain, spiing all the rest. Our Savioui 
Christ saith, There ia none good but God.-t-f and that we can do no- 
thmg that is good without him, nor can any man come to the Faihrr 
but by him.\\ He commandeth us also to say, that we be untimp- . 
able servants, when vie have done all that vie can da.^^ He pre- 
ierreih the penitent Publican before the proud, holy, and glorious 
Pharisce.||| He calleth himself a Physician, but not to thtm ilim 
be whole, but to them that be «ic*,11 and have need of his salic 
for their sore. He teachcth us in our prayers to acknowle(lt;e 
ourselves sinners, and to ask righteousness, and deliverance from , 
all evils, at our heavenly Father's hand. He dcclai-eth that thi 
Mns of our own hearts do defile our own selves. He teachiid 
that an evil word or thought deserveth condemnation, affinningi 
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that Wtf 9hall give account for every idle word"^. He saith^ Ife 
■fitmenot to savcy but the sheefi that were utterly lost and cast 
MRTjf.t Therefore few of the proud, just, learned, wise, perfect, 
iad holy Pharisees were saved by him, because they justified 
themMlyes by their counterfeit holiness before men. Wherefore, 



^Igod people, let us beware of such hypocrisy, vain-glory, and jus- 
'flfying of 



'-flfiine of ourselves. 
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The Second Part of the Sermon of the Misery of Man* 

\ FORASMUCH as the true knowledge of ourselves is very ne« 

'/^etoaiy to come to the right knowledge of God; ye have heard in 

''lb last reading, how humbly all good men always have thought 

* tf fliemselves; and so to think and judge of themselves, are taught 

(""afCtod their creator, by his holy word. For of ourselves we be 

j* ^ilrab4ree8, that can bring forth no apples. We be of ourselves 

if such earth, as can but bring forth weeds, nettles, brambles, 

^Irien, cockle, and darnel. Our fruits be declared in the fifth 

^cfaojler to the Galatians. We have neither faith, charity, hope, 

^ 'tawhce, chastity, nor any thing else that good is, but of Gbd; and 

'^Hierefore these virtues be called there the fruits tf the Holy 

jBfho^tx and not the fruits of man. Let us therefore acknowledge 

JlMtvtilyes before God, (as we be indeed,) miserable and wretched 

imiiers. And let us earnestly' repent, and humble ourselves 

feiirtUy, and cry to God for mercy. Let us all confess with moutK 

'liid heart, that we be full of imperfections: let us know our own 

iMMui, of what imperfection they be, and then we shall not stand 

ftdBthly and arrogantly in our own conceits, nor challenge any 

"^'- of justification by our merits or works. For truly there be 

Nrfections in our best works: we do not love God so much as 

are bound to do, virith all our heart, mind, and power: we do 

'tel^fiear Grod so much as we ought to do: we do not pray to God, 

iMktwfth great and many imperfections: we give^ forgive, believe, 

'mVC| and hope imperfectly: we speak, think, and do imperfectly: 

'W fight against the devil, the world, and the flesh imperfectly: 

llJbt'iu therefore not be ashamed to confess plainly our state of im- 

:tion: yea, let us not be ashamed to confess imperfection, 

in all our best works. Let none of us be ashamed to say 

the holy St. Peter, I am a sinful man,\ Let us say with the 

Prophet David, We have sinned with our fathers; we have 

f andesjf and dealt wickedly. § Let us all make open confession 

I^I^Hh the prodigal son, to our Father, and say with him, tVe have 

iittlAf against heaven^ and before thee, O Father: we are not 

W^ffky to be called thy sons\\ Let us all say with holy Baruch, 

O JLord our Godj to us is worthily ascribed shame and confusion^ 
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«n3 to thee right eoutnet*:* we haTC ainned, wc have done wicked- 
ly, we have behaved ouraelves ungodly m all iliy righteoui^neji. 
Let us all say with the Koly Prophet Daniel, O Lord, righttQiu- 
nt*t btlongelk to thee, unto ua belongeih confiieion.t We bait 
umed, we have been Daug:hty, we have nfFended, we have fle4 
from thee, we have gone back from all thy precepts and judsv* 
inents'. So we learn Of all good men in holy Si:riptures, to huioUM 
OurselTes, and to exalt, extol, pr^e, magnify, and glorify God. 
Thus we have heard how eril we be of ourselves, liow sfom 
aeWea, and by ourselves, we have no goodness, help, or salvaticfflu 
but coDtMriwise, ein, damnation, and death everlasting: wijich it 
yn deeply weigh and consider, we shall the better understand tbtP, 
great mercy of God, and bow our salvation eometh only by Christ^ 
for ia ourselves, fas of ourselves,) »c find nothing, whereby v% 
may be delivered mnn this misendile captivity, into the which wft 
are cast, through the envy of the devil, by breakmg God's cojom 
mandment in our first parent Adam. Wc are all become unelean^ 
but we are all notable to cleanse ourselves, nor make one anotlie^ 
of ua clean. We arc by nature the children of God'a wralh:\] bifi 
we Vp not able to make ourselves the children and inheritors 9t 
God's gloT* We are aheefi that run as!ray:% but we cannot oC 
our own power come t^ain to the sheepfold, so great is our impels 
fection and weakness. In ours elves .therefore may we not gkir^ 
which, of ourselves, are nothing but sinful: neither may we re- 
jcuce in any works tiiat we do, all which be so imperfect and im- 
pure, that they tre not able to stand before the righteous judg. 
ment-seat of God, as the holy Prophet David saith, Enter nolim' 
judgment with thy aervant, O Lord: far no man that livetk ihail 
be found righteous in thy tight." To God therefore must we flee, 
or else shall we never find peace, rest, and quietness of conscience . 
io out hearts. For he \ithe Father of mercies, and GadofatUm- 
aolatian,\\ He is the Lord, with whom is fiUiUeous redemjitioniJH 
he is the God, which of hia own mercy saveih u», and setteth 0^ 
his charity and exceeding love towards us, in that of his own va-. 
luntary goodness, when we were perishing, he saved us, and pro* 
vided an everlasting kingdom for us. And all these heavenly 
treasures are given ua, not for our own deserts, merits, or B«id 
deeds, (which of ourselves we have none,) but of his mere maty 
freely. And for whose sake? Truly for Jesus Christ's sake, tbit 
pure and undefiled Lamb of God. He is that dearly bekned 
Son, for whose sake God is fully pacified, satisfied, and set atom 
with man. He is the Lamb ef God which taketh away lhe*tn* 
qf the wrldj^ of whom only it may be truly spoken, that he tGJ 
all thingt viell, and in hi* mouth via* found na craft nor mbtilltHi ' 
None but he alone may say, The prince of the world came, aM it 
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th nothing. And he alone may also say. Which of you 
rove me of any fault?* He is the high and everlasting 
hich hath offered himaelf once for all upon the altar of the 
d vfith that one oblation hath made ficrfect for evermore 
t are sanctified,^ He is the alone Mediator between God 
I which paid our ransom to God with his own bloody and 
hath he cleansed us all from sin*% He is the Physician^ 
ialeth all our diseases. He is that Saviour, which saveth 
e from all their sins:^ to be short, he is that flowing and 
nteous fountain, of whose fulness all we have received, 
m alone are all the treasures of the wisdom and know" 
God hidden. And in him, and by him, have we frgm 
Father all good things, pertaining either to the body or 
ul. O, how much are we bound to this our heavenly 
>r his great mercies, which he hath so plenteously de*" 
tto us in Christ Jesus our Lord and Saviour! What thanks 
od sufficient can we give to him! Let us all with one ac- 
8t out with joyful voice, ever prsdsing and magnifying 
1 of mercy, tor his tender kindness showed unto us in his 
iloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to we have heard what we are of ourselves; very sinfuli 
[} and danmable. Again, we have heard how that of our- 
id by ourselves, we are not able either to think a good 
or work a good deed; so that we can find in ourselves no 
salvation, but rather whatsoever maketh unto our de* 

• Again, we have heard the tender-kindness and great 
' God the Father towards us, and how beneficial he is to 
^ist's sake, without our merits or deserts, even of his 
e mercy and tender goodness. Now, how these exceed- 
t mercies of God, set abroad in Christ Jesus for us, bo 
, and how we be delivered from the captivity of sin, deathf 

ahall more at lai^e, (with God's help,) be declared in 
sermon. In the mean season, yea, and at all times, let 
to know ourselves, our frailty and weakness, without any 
rfeur own good deeds and merits. Let us also acknow- 
» exceeding mercy of God towards us, and confess, that 
eaelvea cometh all evil and danmation; so likewise of him 
iH goodness and salvation, as God himself saith by the 
Hosea, O Israely thy destruction cometh qf thy^e^: but 
fy k thy helfi and comfort.)^ If we thus humbly submit 

• in the sight of God, we may be sure that in the time of 
iAqd he will lift us up unto the kingdom of his dearly 
8(m Christ Jesus our Lord; to whom, with the Fathert 
B0I7 Ghost, be all honour and glory for ever^ Amen. 
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SERMON. 

^ jind they atoned Stefihen^ calling' ufion God and aaying^ Lofi 
JeauBj receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried «M 
a loud viice, Lord lay not this sin to their charge^ and vhe% 
J^e had said this, he fell asleefl.*' Acts vii. 59, 60. 

liT BRETHREN} 

JUOW different are the sentiments expressed in these words, 
from that courageous zeal, and those severe reproaches, with 
vhich this blessed martyr had heretofore treated the false acco* 
sations of the chief priests and the synag^ogue? He had denounced 
without ceasing) anathemas and malemctions against them and 
their posterity; and now, behold him kneeling humbly before them, 
and soliciting God to forgive them! Nothing but the Gospel d 
Christ, and the impression of his grace, can endue the humn 
mind with qualities so eminently conspicuous in the ways of ex- 
cellence thus different from each other. While Stephen addren- 
ed the Jews in the synagogue, he considered them as eneoues t» 
the di'dnity of Christ, and listened only to the dictates of his ze4 
which induced him to pay little respect to their obstinate rejectkn 
of the truth; but when sinking under their milrderinc; blows, he 
viewed them merely in the light of personal enenues, and in- 
Qpired only with sentiments of charity, expressed his own isr- 
giveness, and solicited that of heaven. We have in this iini 
martyr, my brethren, an illustrious instance of that truly Chriidiii 
virtue, which marks the genuine disciple of Christ, and idiichill 
who bear the name, are bound to practise under offences and in* 
juries. This virtue, I say, is the distinguishing badge of te 
Christian religion, and its difficulty may be calculated by jM 
■fimall number of those who practise it. 

Let us endeavour to trace to their source the principles ifhiA 
create this difficulty, and then to refute them. The law enjoiB" 
ing the forgiveness of injuries is violated, for the most pai^, 
eitiier through ignorance or weakness, either because we art 
unacquainted with its extent, or shrink from its difficultfeir; 
It is therefore necessary to explain, in the first place, the i 
sense and latitude of this precept, and then to offer such coon 
ations as may facilitate its practice to those who have regarjrf 
it as a task above the powers of man. Nothing is more cei1iK| 
than that human passions are ever creating such distUTbaiicei;ii| 
the world, that it is almost impossible to live without eneaueiivl^ 
be exempted from injury. These are ojien created by ourTK«%;' 
sometimes by our virtues. The greater part of men are unifut andf 
capricious, subject to jealousy and over^elicate sensibilities; a^ 
IruJy difficult is it to live with thep^ wh^ ptursuuig either <U^ 
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nme, or different objects^ without experiencing from their paa-< 
lions, contention, insults, hatred, and revenge. Now religion 
knows no other means of maintaining the union and harmony of 
lodety, than by obliging men to terminate their quarrels, and ex« 
tinguish their animosities by forgiveness of injuries. You havo 
be^ we will suppose, cruelly^ un/irovokedlyj and unjuttly of- 
^nded. In this case, religion enjoins forgiveness and reconcilia- 

e. This is the law, the precept of Christ, and the rule of the 
;pel; and perhaps, my brethren, a little attention will convince 
|IOu, that it is a law of more extent than you have hitherto imagi- 
ned. I will set down its several obligations, as detailed in the 
New Testament. The Jirst of these obligations is to forgive: 
* JPwgwej and ye shall be forgiven*.*' The second is, to forgive 
jvtin our hearts: << So likewUe shall my heavenly Father do unto 

&if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother^}* 
third obligation is, to pardon without delay; << Let not the 
go down ufion your ivrath^.^' The fourth is, to pardon all 
It excepUon: '^ But I say unto youj love your enemies j blesa 
that curse you^" The next obligation is, to make the first 
;8 towards a reconciliation: " JLeave thy gift before the altar, 
gQ thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother^ and then come 
9§€T thy ^^||." And the sixth and last obligation is, << fs 
\foT them that desfiitefully use you and persecute yowf .** 
tow to take up the consideration of these several obligations in 
grder in which they have been mentioned, let us first consider 
\Jhrgrveness itself. " Forgive^** says our Lord, " and ye shall 
t^fgrghfen** Forgive; that is, refwdn from every species of re- 
fer this, we know, does not consist exclusively in personal' 
homicide, or murder. There is a sullen and hidden ven^ 
\j as well as that which courts the notice of the world. It 
ie moderate, or cruel: it may consist in actions or in words^ 
'^'' Lted raillery or malicious defeunation: it may be indulged in 
f whatever can excite revenge in others: it may lurk 
■n air of inattention, coldness, indifference, and listlessness« 
once any passion has seized upon the heart, it becomes, as; 
the very soul of a man's actions. It possesses the ma-« 
li 'secret of attaching guilt to his very manner of acting or* 
* ; to the very manner of his refusing or granting a fe- 
fow the law of God prohibits all these different moidificar'* 
revenge; for " vengeance belongeth unto me, saith the 
• It is not enough, therefore, to be on certain terms with 
MuBfj on whom we could inflict the exti'emes of vengeances 
'^ sit enough that we impress a light stain upon his character, 
it 18 in our power to destroy it} that we only attack himi 
idUoquy, when we might overwhelm him with odumny; that 
''^4iinrer hiin in the language of petulance and raillery, when we 
f #oaDd his soul with mortal anguish; that we are content te 
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humble, mortify, and debase him, when able to crush him under 
our feet; for the law of God forbids revenge of every kind, and of 
every degree; as well that which is confined within the lunits of 
malignity, as that which terminates in the excesses of fury. Naf, 
the very desire of revenge is forbidden by the law of God, for we 
fffe commanded " to forgive every one his brother /rem our- 
hearts.'* 

Many Christians revenge not themselves on an enemy, who «dH 
would wish to do so. Considerations of a prudential nature r&* 
strain them from open violence and insult; but the heart being 
more free than the hand, it is suffered to indulge itself in the on- 
bridled transports of anger and aversion. Who can enumerate 
all the horrours which are cherished there, when the foul demon 
of vengeance once gains admittance into it? what criminal desires 
are instantly excited? Perhaps the very death of an enemy, ac- 
companied with every circumstance of aggravated cruelty, be- 
comes the object of its wishes; or, at any rate, such a portion of 
infamy, humiliation, and calamity, as may render him contemptible 
or wretched. Now, although these sentiments be confined entire- 
ly to the heart, yet are they manifest transgressions of this law. 
Human laws, and human observation, merely regard the outward 
conduct; but God exacts the sacrifice of our hearts and affections, 
so that if forgiveness be not found there, we evidently stand guilty 
ef the sin of revenge; and this forgiveness must be applied to in- 
juries of every kind, however grievous and atrocious they may be. 

The three objects which generally stand highest in hrnnan es- 
timation, are property, reputation, and life. Has your property* 
then, been injured by an enemy? If such injury be imimportaiit, 
pass it by without notice; if he take thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
alfio. Has your honour been insulted? if the insult be trifling, rather 
run the risk of its being repeated, by turning the other cheek to the 
smiter, than listen without reflection to the suggestions of ven- 
geance. Is an attempt made upon your life? even then, let no emotions 
of revenge interfere with its preservation. But what! you will sayi 
are we tifien to sufler ourselves to be plundered, insulted, and de- 
stroyed with impunity? My brethren, no construction of this JH*- 
cept can be supposed to authorize such a conclusion. The learned 
St. Augustin, commenting upon these maxims of the Gospel, at- 
tributes to them a twofold force and tendency— to regulate our 
outward behaviour under injuries, and to subdue and chasten the 
inward sentiments of our hearts. With respect to the former, the 
Gospel advises us rather to put up with slight afihmts and inju- 
ries, than seek redress by vexatious retaliation: but with respect 
to the latter, on no account does the Gospel allow a spirit vin&- 
tive and resentful. No obligation, therefore, exists, says this 
&ther, of complying literally with the metaphorical language of 
the Scripture, which tells us to relinquish still more of our pro- 
perty to him who lias already plundered us of a part, or to inrite 
a second blow from him who has smitten us on the cheek; much 
Ib§s can it be sjipposed that we are comnynded to sidmnt to- the 



e <rf an assassin. Any prohibiiticMis of this kind would con-' 
I the g^at laws of nature^ which Christ came not to abro-^ 
rt to ipifitualize and to exalt, by giving them a direction, 
mating them with motives calculated to remove the inilu* 
' passion, and to gromid their execution on the basis of 
In a word, while human laws are instituted in society ta 
ind punish the destructive ravages of the vindictive pas-^ 
eligion strikes at the very root of the evil, by prohibiting 
icorous disposition, that propensity jto vengeance so natural* 
lan nature, and so fertile in crimes most ratal to our race. 
k>spel law is unqualified and immutable, and no circum* 
whatever can dispense with its obligations. The most pro-^ 
and expressive grievances may be redressed from a spirit 
ite justice, and publick advantage, but never from a spirit 
itment and vengeance. If you ask when this obligation of 
Hess exists, the answer i&— immediately, upon the spot, at 
f moment the offence is committed. The heart of a Chris-' 
lat not harbour for an instant such an inmate as revenge. 
ait the sun go down upon your wrath." What then are we 
I of those obstinate and inveterate hatreds, on which the 
; only has gone down in the evening, but ha^, moreover, ac-' 
ihed his annual revolution? But some one may say, were 
Y acquainted with the enemy whom I detest; his dark and 
aa disposition exceeds all belief. He is a monster of in« . 
le and perfidy, who, in order to injure me, bids defiance 
he laws of confidence and friendships an obscure insect^ 
[ drew from the dust, now striving to rise upon the ruins of 
raetei^ a serpent whom I have nourished in my bosom, 
tXxAihig to sting me to the heart. Admitting that the dis-* 
lencil of prejudice and passion has not contributed to over-^ 
lids picture, still must we have recourse to the Qospel, 
we AM not find that the divine Lawgiver permits revenge 
aaae, and forbids it in another; that he overlooks it with 

to those who owe us every thing, and punishes it whbn 
od on those who owe us nothing: but he says, without ex« 
i:*^ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
^that hate you." But you will say, pertiaps, how often is 
l^veoess to be repeated? My brethren, as often as an of' 
^ ooamiitted. Every firesh injury imposes cfn you a fresh 
od; • and if your enemy should never cease to be unjust, yet 
vtfoa ev^r cease to be charitable. ^< I»it enough," says 
».oiir Saviour, <^ to pardon my enemy as much as seven 
ilHOf said he, it mustbe done sevent^ times seven; that is 
.|wi must exercise fi>i|^ivenes8 an mdefinite number of 
HV-in ether wordS) as often as you are offended. 
Ilvba said, will not my indulgence harden the hesot of my 
Wfi will not fresh injuries be the consequence of my ready 
oi^iti l trust, my brethren, that this is seldom the case; for 
Hf^Gieates vengeance; like the polypus it reproduces it-^ 
4«wr fHiger iiiiflames tjbat of y«Mir adyorsaryv Yftf^ hm 
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Id behold foa mildt and p&tient, and moderate, : 
^■poMd to Mrdon a KCODd injuryi very mviy would he proceed 
to K third. But even in the •uppaiitioo of his uhusrng your for- 
beannce, thia crime could nejer juitify your departure from Am- 
The aacrificea which reli^ioii requirea from her children, be tbi^; 
•ver ao numerous tx pamful, can never contract the boundi oi 
their obligationi; on the contrary, the more afllictiona, and tor- 
rowft and humiliatlona they meet witfa,.^ more they reacmbk 
flnir crucified Matter, and this UHifbrmity, CBpecialty when rc> 
MltinK from the malicious and uoctnitrollBble pinssious of frllon- 
aMttaJs» so Ua from aioldng them into detpondcncy and grief. 
ihould beccHoe the object of their amlntion aiid glory. 

titt lum mdt upon me, therefore, you wilt aay^ let that penon 
who has so frequently and M cruelly injured me, make the Ri^t 
adnnces towards a rcconciliadon, and I will forget all that isp^M; 
1 will far(^ve him every things; I will sacrifice all my t'ecliiij;:^ u. 
nqr reUgwn and duty. When the aggreauon is manifestly on il:' 
. part of an Bdveraary, these sendments appear to be a con^iliBuu- 
vlth the law; for we are then oqly commanded to leave our pf' 
before the ailtr, and to go Jinl and be reeotieiled to our broihn, 
when ve remember that he hae aught agatiut «•; so that the liril 
Step to a reconciliatitMi is enjoined on the offender. Dut vhcn 
the injury is mutual, as ia generally the case, the obligatiun ol 
mahing die first advances is mutual also, and ttie heart truly de- 
sirous of Christian harmony and love, will not examine too scri:- 
palously in which icale of the balance the reasons for animosity 
prepcmderate. Of this it ia fully persuaded, that the sublime d- 
forts of divine and supernatural charity are ttic distinguitlilnt; 
narks of the disciples of Jesus. " By thU" says he, " ihaltoi! 
men know thai ye are my ditcifilet." The Publicans, he farther 
tells us, love those who love them, they treat those with indiffer- 
ence from whom they have nothing to expect; but ye. Christian?, 
must love those who hate, and persecute, and offend you. I ^ 
not tell you to love them fix>m feelings of taste, sympathy, or in- 
clination, the sweet sources of intimate connexions and friendship, 
for this would be impossible; I am willing even that you should 
fbel a repugnance to lovii^ them: but my law still is, that you 
love them notwithstanding this repugnance; that you sctaddeand 
disregard the injury which has been done you, at least so far as 
the affections are concerned; that charity should efface cvciy an- 
' fjry feature from the heart, and instead of the odious represcnta- , 
, tion of an enemy, should exhibit to the mind every human b«ngt f 
friend or enemy, as an image of the Deity, a brother in Christ, ■ f 
member of his &mily, and a claimant, under him, of human com* ^ 
miseraUon and active benevolence. I say acthie Aenevalmre, h' ^ 
the love of enemiesincludesalso the obligation of rendering tliMi ~- 
the common serrices of society. " If your enemy hunger,"M7',*'.' 
Christ, " give him meat, if he be thirsiy, ^ve him drink. Wli«8J^ 
unjustly acciued, withhold not your patronage; refuse him o^*"^ 
such credit 19 might uplvild his tottflrmg fortaae; disdain sC ' 
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Inpe from his eye the tear of af&iction. If unable to render him 
^fianl services, cherish at least the desire of domg so. Instead of 
Intultilig Heaven by horrid imprecations on his head, which are 
itaBrdqr the rash dictates of impotent hatred; instead of calling 
mm upon hun the vengeance of Heaven; say rather with Stephen, 
S ]Lord| lay not this sin to his charge;" I call not on thy avenging 
SfOk to punish, but on thy mercy to pardon the injury that has 
Jbm done me. 

Here» nr^ brethren, is the true meaiung and spirit of this G6S- 
fd law. But you will ask, is this law really practicable in its ut- 
iBOtt extent? If we reason dispassionately on the subject, I trust 
fffi jQibstqcles on this head will gradually disappear. The only 
Ahriithle 'pretext for indulging sentiments of hatred and revenge, 
|i. tfaiif that we may ultimately inflict upon an enemy some chas- 
Afewebt ibr his offence. Now this chastisement must either af- 
pojct Hm fiirtune, his reputation, of his person. To injure his pro- 
itf would be the action of a villain; to defame his reputation 
e» einducf of a slanderer; characters supremely despicable even 
b| tibfi eye of the world, and discountenanced by the established 
JleirB <Kr honour, which in these cases bear testimony to the pre- 
iffiftB of ithe Gospel. In these instances, therefore, even worldly 
piiaiiwin acknowledge their propriety and obligation. But when 
iyripiifd/ cJiaatUement is the question, then the world and the Gos- 
SbI icre immediately at vaiiance. Even in this case, however, 
PlUr cant carry their vengeance into effect, and few, of course^ 
jMlbftve plausible grounds for indulging the sentiment. The 
* * cf the female sex, and all the labouring classes of society, 
to be happily exempted from the msdntenance of what is 
rasly called the fioinf of honour. This imaginary phantomy 
bloody Moloch, is worshiped solely by them, who consider 
idfres, or wish to be considered, as gentlemen. . With re- 
to these there exists a sanguinary law, prescribing for cer* 
oBBnces, nothing short of mutual and deliberate assassination. 
Clristian coimtnes, and by Christian professors, this law is 
alued, approved, and practised. Men of enlightened Aiinds 
t6 its folly; men who would spurn at the idea of slavery, 
doilnif without a blush, to this tyranny of opinion; men who. 
" tehgion and iis audior, in tlus instance, delibetately bid 
toboth. 

often, in fact, have humanity and religion wept over the 

dy and infatuated spectacle of waniours renowned foi^ 

^'aobderation and wisdom, coolly debasing themselves to the 

sr of gladiators; and thus tarnishing their reputation for 

ity and courage, by an open avowal of their submission to 

itionable prejudices? Upon the issue 6f a single combat 

[ink those lives so often preserved amidst the carnage of 
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wan and expose to legal infamy the glory which they had jmt 
chased amidst torrents of blood? As men qf enlightened wSt^ 
and feeling hearts^ tliey reprobate tfie despotism of thote espttpq^ 
gant and Uirbarous maxims, which have confimnded all tbekd^ 
of heroick valour, and savage ferociousness; maxima lukwfi^lik 
the most splendid ages of the world, and the hateful oSspriM;jj| 
Vandalism and Gothick barbarity. As ChrUtiant they bdolOMI 
uplifted hand of the Almighty ready to strike them; they dmo^ 
at the Sight, and deplore the sacrifice exacted at their haiidi:^^ 
the world attaches to it a senseless notion of honour. With nfljjljk 
cooiiised, and agitated, and wrune with desperatioDf they oif^^ 
look every idea of &mily wrctche&ess and personal euilt Thgt 
rashly encounter the danger of rushing into their Biiaker'a j/^, 
aence, in the very act of offending him, and purchase by ajBoil^ 
bitter, and I fear, very frequently ^^ an everlastme repentancffj^ 
esteem of a murdering world, which ^rill now be nothing iiMii 
to them. 

You will readily perceive, my brethren, that these jj^enei^ qWt 
flections on tlus criminal and barbarous custom, may m spme di* 
gree be applied to a recent catastrophe, which has excited in ef9||: 
well regulated bosom the keenest sorrow and regret Amidst tkij 
sighs, lu)wever, which we heave at the loss of such a man as Aw^' ' 
AVDER Hamiltoii, on whose transcendent abilities aod ^inlHi 
rested patriotism, in any other place than this, we might d«Bll> 
with fond delight and national exultation; let a source of ffw^ 
consolation spring up in a Christian assembly, that time was aU: 
lowed him for repentance; and that he employed those predoas 
moments in exhibiting every evidence in his power, of a sound be^ 
lief in the doctrines of the Gospel, of a Christian spirit of mtg", 
nanimous forgiveness, scaled by the sacrament nf love, of a fini 
and entire reliance on the mercies of the Redeemer, and of Wk 
utter detestation and abhorrence of the wicked principles and ia^ < 
human practice, to which he fell an ever-to-be -lamented vicdv^ ] 
Now surely a custom thus reprobated by so enlightened 4,1 
mind, a tyrannical law so wicked in itself, and so mischievoQlv i 
in its consequences, must be founded in some deep-rooted- pd,^ 
master depravity. Yes, my brethren, it is founded on. tint 1 
immoderate love of self, which like the fabled box of Psildoia» L 
discharges on our race the whole tradn of moral evil. ^ ti^- 1 
away tms principle," says Bernard, an ancient father, ^ and yon, t 
destroy the empire of the devil," you annul all the laws ^hichhi^.^' 
authority has sanctioned, you put an end to that monstrous usurpa*.| 
tion which he has established over the laws of God and socidyiu^' 
by placing in the hands of inconsiderate individuals, that exerdi^ii 
of vindictive justice, which must belong exclusively to them. 

All the maxims and precepts of the Gospel aim principally 1^ '• 
the extinction of this fatal love of self, and to plant the love of Go4 . 
in its stead. That any man, therefore, professing a belief in tiis 
Gospel, and an assent to its sanctions, should still cherish a pria* ' 
ciple cpposed so diametrically to both, is a wicked incdyistCDGf) ' 
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o. glaring for any rational person to maintain. But when once 
cdted, this master-passion of our nature scruples not to set rea« 
n'and conscience at defiance; by an excessive oyenraluation of 
luurmcter, it teaches tliat worldly credit is to be preserved at any 
GtT} and disgrace at any rate to be avoided; even by deliberately 
lefinring the estimation of man to tlie favour and approbation of 
od. 

Jt would only be a waste of time to pursue this subject any fur-* 
t^. Till men of honour, as they call themselves, can plead 
me special exemption from the laws of charity and forgiveness^ 
' vain will they offer any plausible apology for this barbarous 
Kctice; in vain will they allege the preservation of their honour 
I m pretext for their vengeance. It appears to be the effect of 
me special subtilty in the grand enemy of our race, that in this 
lii|t only men should feel so delicately any affront to their ho- 
; §at a very little observation will discover, that many who 
so acre upon this solitary point, as to risk without remorse 
ir nves and salvation, on many others abandon without scruple 
le most obvious rules of honourable duty. For we daily behold 
■o of tins description prostituting their honour to some worldly 
Asresty which renders them false and hypocritical in their con- 
tfmdon, fidthless to their promises, ungrateful, frivolous, and 
loettstnit in their behaviour; which makes them court the favour 
F«tlie powerful, or of the mnltitude, by notorinns falsehood, dis- 
Ittuitttion, and baseness! So that they can sacrifice, without blush- 
^ their honour to the world, to interest, to pleasure, to ambi- 
imi'-iriiile to refuse this sacrifice to the laws of God and society; 
v:jtakiied the part of an honourable man. 
; Xhb duties of forgiveness thus thwarting so evidently the die** 
Mto of aelf-love and the sanctions of worldly prejudice, would 
4HBlli]y transcend the powers of hmnan nature, did not the same 

el religion which enjoins them, furnish us with motives suf- 
J strong to enforce and render them practicable. These 
|Mifite|thmrore, we are bound to apply. They spring from the 
energies of divine grace, which, like a gentle dew, extin- 
the flames of hatred and vengeance, appease the murmurs 
nature, calm hostility into peace, and rage, like that of 
jtMD lamblike fneekness and composure; they change a pupil 
world into a disciple of Christ. The forgiveness of inju- 
jMdch the world deems so unreasonable, rests, nevertheless, 
' Ae two grand motives of human action;— -to wit: upon duty 
fo/frex/y— -upon what we owe to God, and what we owe 
. We surely owe to God an unlimited obedience; 
'kat is his command on this subject? <^ But I say unto you^ 
|M«r«iemitf«. This is the law, clear and explicit: but self- 
ii^tdspers, it is too extensive and universal. Let us, however, 
(0 lldndf tiiat to enjoin a suppression of the sentiments of re- 
m^ 8b> surely bears lighter upon our nature, than to command a 
^HBrFather to sacrifice every aentuuent 9f afiectiQD) and omnOf 
^j^lib bekiTed and only Son. 
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Assisted hf divine gtace, Abraham obeyed without hentadflo; 
mnd the same Ahnighty succour will not be wanting to us. It iril 
conyince us feelingly and effectually, of the folly of bringing npoB 
ourselves a degree of wretchedness infinitely greater than mf 
enemy can inflict. It will induce us to reason thus with our coof 
iciences:—- What-the world will say of me, I know not; bat tha I 
know, that Jesus says explicitly, << this is my commandmentf M 
jTOur enemies." Weigh against this positive injunction, ti» 
nughty prevalence ef publick opinion, all the pretensions of prids, 
^ the interests of self-love, all the repugnances of nature, u d» 
laws and usages of the world, and ^en calmly tell me, wUdk 
9lM>uld preponderate. But love, you will say, cannot be a subject 
of command; your heart cannot love what it does not conceive te 
be lovely; but God, who has given you this hearty who has fermed 
it with his own hand, who knows all its springs, and has a aove* 
reign right to control all its motions, God proclaims this kWf 
** love your enemies;" love themj not for their own sakes, indeidy 
but for His sake, for the sake of his beloved Son, who poured eiot 
liis blood for them and for you. 

It is not therefore in the name of an enemy, although a fellow* 
creature and a member of one family, but in the name of oer 
common Saviour, that we press upon you this Christian duty; but 
when in doing this we bring to your view all the mighty claimi 
which he has on your hearts^ let it not he forgotten that he htf 
transferred these claims to our fellow-men, without exceptioa 
Every object of our hatred and vengeance has a right to our fat* 

fiveness, founded on our obligations to our common Redeemer, 
'o dispute this right, is to renounce these obligations, , to give op 
the interest purchased for us in the plan of man's redemptioo,tD 
exclude ourselves from the pardon and acceptance ef Grod. 

And here we see that the obligation of duUr is enfiorced by A^ 
motives of interest. *^ Forgive, and ye shsdl be forgiven;" Mi 
assuredly, not otherwise. ^ Cast the hard-hearted servant lsi$ 
outward darkness." Nay, we are ordered to pray for pardon M 
this condition only:— >< Forgive us our debts, as we forgive m 
debtors." In vain, therefore, shall we address our most ardent 
devotions to the throne of mercy; in vain will be all our pnrfeiaioai 
of feith, all our protestations of duty: unless we forgive Mr eoB* 
mies, we shall always find God to be as inflexible imd ineMibk 
as ourselves-—^ for he shall have judgment without rasteft tW 
hath showed no mercy*." Thus our essential interests didiHi \ 
compliance with this duty. What pretext has passion tocoUMr ' 
kalance them? If you plead inability, did not Christy the CiflAl 
cf our salvation do so before you? But he was a cfivine pmK N 
you will say, and I but a frail mortal What will you ie^fh0f* 
ever, when you read and hear of so many Christians who hwfi^^ 
served thistlaw? Did not Stephen, in the agoniea of deaftycry 

* J«inet ii. If. 
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whh m loud voice, << Lord, lay not this sin to their charge?" Hare 
Bot thousands of persecuted saints expressed similar sentiments^ 
Bo you stand in need of solicitations to this duty? Jesus utterei 
ftam on the cross:*— -He conjures you by the blooid which he shed 
ftp your redemption. Do you look for a reward? The Eternal 

&iMns to you the treasures of his mimificence and glory. Are 
to be actuated by menaces? The Sovereign Judge lights up 
flames of hell to consume the dissentions and malice of mor^ 

* To conclude: My brethren, all that God requires of us is the 
llGfiflce of a sentiment which it is in our power to control. What 
vlt that you apprehend? Are the remarks of men more to be 
ttMdcd than the anger of God? What is it you seek? Is it repu^ 
Ikdeii or fortune? How empty the first, how imaginary a good, if 
iKe' eoul be finally condemned for the guilty means of obtaining iH 
Add as to the goods of fortune, they are ever making to them* 
Mtes miinga and flyvig awayy while eternity remains unchang^* 
We; Yield, therefore, my brethren, and strive to apply &is 
ISIirfitiui grace to making your election sure. Be reconciled to 
your enemiesi and you will become the friends of God. 

*^ CONCLUSION OF A SERMON 

'^fjreaehed at Boston^ before the Massachusetts Society for Pro. 
j ^iMifing Christian Knowledge^ November 27th^ 1811, by thie 
,. " Jt€»/£Bfhakt Pearson^ LL. D. 

M? If the readers of this very sensible, spirited, and devout 
MfciuuiBe, can, in any degree, be pleased and edified, as the 
ipBHtm vrere in perusing it, they will not regret the insertion 
jflf ka eonduding paragraphs in their Journal* 

BUT some persons may perhaps be ready to say, such 

were doubtless necessary in the infancy of Christianity, 

^ttajr be proper now with respect to Heathen nations; but 

'is the occasion for special exertions in a country, where die 

~ haa been long embraced? What need of Societies for pro* 

Qhxistian knowledge among ourselves? To such queries 

; be replied, that in our own countrv there are many indi- 

nay nimilies, that are destitute of the Bible, and many^ 

' I, that scarcely own another religious book. But the evil, 

Kk called for a special remedy, is more alarming, and of wider 

Int Had not the cause of divine truth, durin^^ the last half 

^turjTy been attacked in a manner systematick, msidions, and 

. *Jceiiiul^ beyond former esuunplef the Sdoiety, now present, had 
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not existed. But, when men of the first talents and eruditioq luA 
filled Europe wiUi their immoral, (teistick, and atheiatick pro- 
ductions; when a consi»racy against all religion was in extnnlvtf 
operation; whose watchword was, ^ truah the nureteh^ m cM ipg 
Christf and standing motto, ^ strike^ but conceal the hand/* mhni 
by order of the Convention of a nation, with which we wneik 
€k>se altiance, the following, with other blasphemous senfiniMH 
were printed and circulated; ^ Man, when free, wants no ow 
divinity than himself; reason dethrones both the kings of tt9 
earth, and the ksng qf heaven; no monarchy above, if we wirirttf ' 
preserve our republick below;" when, (such was ihe ascendsnof 
acquired by the conspirators over a great nation,) tw«ity«iMf 
thousand Christian priestHy many of them protestants,.had bsca 
aacrificed to their malice; when the many hundred secret sode:^ 
ties, fbrm&d for the express purpose of abolislHng Christii«lf^ ' 
had extended their baneful influence, not only through £arepfl^ 
hut into America; when it was a well known fact, that oMf 
thousands of deistical treatises were in rapid circula1i(m ztadab 
us; and, when it was likewise a solemn fact, that the writings w 
Mirabeau, Boulai^r, and other atheists of the boldest front, weM» 
npt oaily imported into this country, but, I blush to say it, tramla*- 
ted into English by native Americans, and by pubiick advertiie- 
ments exposed to sale and free circulation amcmg us; could tett,' 
like these, be realized by Christians without alarm? especially,' 
when the effects of these systematick efiRirts, open and secret, hut 
' become visible in the change produced in the morals and reUgua- 
of many of our citizens? What was to be done? An antidote -wti 
necessary to counteract this moral poison. By books of ahnoBt I 
every description had this poison, variously prepared, been circa- * 
lated through the community. Books therefore appeared the 
proper vehicle for conveying the only remedy, the truths as it 19- 
in Jeaua. But to such a labour, however delightful, no individual 
was competent. Hence the necessity; hence the origin of thfr 
Maaaachuaetta Society for Promoting Chriatian Knowledge. Hence' 
also the first object of this Society is <' a charitable distribution of 
the beat religious booka and tracta; as Bibles, Testaments, nd^ 
Psalters, and such books of human composition, as are calcuhted 
to establish the truth, and to preserve the essential doctrines of 
the Gospel, as professed by our pious ancestors.'* 

Hence it is obvious, that the great object of this Society is not 
the propagation of Christianity among idolaters, but the preserve* 
tion and promotion of it among professed Christians; not so much 
in distant places, as among ourselves. Not however that, m Iff0« 
secution of this design, the Society is confined to the distribatiooi' 
of books. The Constitution provides that, when ability slpl 
permit and circumstances require it, charity achoole and fdm- 
miaaionariea shall be supported in new towns and plantations^ ^itt- 
the express purpose of instructing and establishing the young tfi4. 
ignorant in the truth of the Gospel, and ii) the great doctrines loA 
duties of our holy religion,'* 
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Statement) my brethren) of tiie origin and object of our 
p is now made, not merely for the satisfaction of othersi but 
e witliin our own breasts renewed ardour in the prosecU'^ 
Mir enterprise* <^ In tlie fear of Qod and iove of man we 
l^mnly associated ourselves for the benevolent purpos^^of 
ng evangelical truth and piety/' We are styled a oocielfetf 
noting Christian knowledge. This, as we have seen, wai^^ 
)bject and employment* By him are we taught, what the 
is, and what are its most essential and powerful doctrines, 
im let us <' determine to make known nothing, save Jesus 
mtd him crucified." Can we propose to ourselves a better 
If not, then let us imbibe his zeal, and shape our exertions 
I e;Kample. Though he was pre«eminently the apostle of 
itiks, ^^liis heart's desire sikI prayer to Gk)d for Israel 
It they might be saved. For his brethren, his kinsmen 
Ag to the flesh, hp had great heaviness and continual sorrow 
tr To them also, likeius Divine Master, he first addressed 
ipeL In imitation of such divine patriotism, let us exert 
trve, that our own countrymen may embrace the truth, and 
d by the crucified Jesus. They are bone of our bone, and 
r our flesh. While, therefore, we rejoice, that the glad 
of salvation are wafted to nations, perishing for lack of 
let us not forget that millions, nearer home, are in danger 
ftjng in the midst of vision; and of receiving a doom, com<« 
ith which that of the Heathen would seem hght. Let this 
thought awaken all our s«asibilitaeS| and rouse us to re- 
l'aeti<m. 

leloved brethren, will ye permit a word of exhortation? 
^ttM, we are professedly engag^ in promoting the trtrth, 
dao exhibit the spirit of Jesus. The cause of Christ can 
•f advanced by any thing, that savours of persecution, se-* 
or imklndness. Let our brethren, whom we ihay think in 
tiluute our candour, love, and prayers* If there is in man 
I iiorsion to the humbling truths of the Gospel, let us not 
Md Of censorious spirit increase that aversion. To be 
d in love, the truth must be communicated in love. Man 
ivMraeted, but cannot be provoked, to embrace the Gospel. 
wo 'ttish others to be savedy^d come to the loiowledge df 
^ 'let us ^^ put on bowels ormercies, kindness, hun^Ie- 
'mbd^ meekness, and long-suffering/' Let it be apparent 
irtapaperand conduct, that our religiclii was learnt in the 
if-ihe meek and lowly Jesus. .This dovelike spirit will 
tk to disarm prejudice and silence oppoaiti^m^-^^While we 
0f fttute our endeavours to those of others fer sending the 
rjtorAe ends of the earth; be ours the additional happmess 
lAfg H»ny in our own land to ^ cease from those instruc- 
^tiSS^ cause to ^rr from the words of knowledge;*' remem-^ 
i.Jkrour encouragement, that ^ he, who converteth a sinner 
liojinoiirofius way, shall save a soul from death/** But 
abo raaeniber t}»t no exertioQS for otiliers) net even tbo 
.. L^No. II. a o 
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most tuccessfuly can save our own souls. Let it therefore be our 
first, our constant concern, while labouring^ to make Christ koowa 
to others, to know him ourselves; to know him crucified; toe^e* 
rience, with increasing gratitude and delight, that he is in us, io 
our view and in each of our hearts, ^ the wisdom of God and the 
power of God.'* Nothing will so well quaUfy ns for our woAi 
nothing so sweetly and powerfully excite us to spread abread tin 
savour of his name. 

My Christian hearers, wMle we rejoice with you, that.s<>imidi 
has been done by Bible and Missionary Societies for propagatiiii 
the CU)spel among Pagan naticms, you vnH not, after what ^ 
been said, censure our concern for the promotion of it anAi 
ourselves. It is the glory of the present age, that, notwithstaoAai 
the ravages of infidelity and ambition, more extensive and Mb- 
cessfiil exertions perhaps have been made for the enlai^mentrf 
Christ's kingdom within the last fifteen years, than in so flHvy 
preceding centuries. May this truly apostolick spirit be ipcwsuji 
•nd with it the means of supporting pious missionaries! May 4je 
day be accelerated, when the Bible shall be read, when Clu^t 
crucified shall be proclaimed, and Jehovah adored, in every ki- 
]gui^ and by every naticm under Heaven! But, while we pny if 
Sie dark places of the earth, which are full of die habit|KtiaM4C 
cruelty; let us not forget, that regions long since enlightened If 
the Sun of righteousness, are overspread with much erroors tm$ 
and guilt. As Christians, we pity the stupidity of the bemglMd 
Hindoo, bowing down to his idol of wood./ We lament the imoMH 
lation of female victims on the funeral pile. We are shocked it 
the impurities and bloody rites, by which he seeks the fovour flf 
his deity. But he does this ignorantly. It is the relig^icMi of his 
fathers, of his country. He never abused the light of revebliflis 
he never denied the Son of God; never trod under foot the blpad 
of the covenant. The times and the sins of such ignorance^ wa 
have reason to hope, God winketh at. But to those, who sin iril- 
fully, after they have received the knowledge of the truth, tfacie 
remaineth no sacrifice for sins. Of the Jews Christ once «id^ 
«<* If I had not come, and spoken to them, they had not hid silk** 
What retu^on then have we to tremble for those in this kadU 
meridian light, who either nee^lect, pervert, or oppose his Goipll! 
What will be the fierceness of that indignation, which shan-defov 
his adversaries! O ye compassionate friends of our race, wiMMe 
feelings are wounded by the polluted rites and cruel mpiiililioM 
of idol worship, have pity upon those, who, though they kMNT 
God, yet worship him not, as God; upon the many tlMfflfffl* 
among ourselves, who refuse to be washed from theu* sins in tk 
Saviour's blood. Are your souls tortured by the recital of a*- 
.tional being voluntarily crushed by the car of the modem MoloeU 
Remeniber that there is one sight more distressing; it is that of 
a Gospel sinner falling into the hands of the living Goo. ¥rm 
this catastrophe may the good Lord deliver us, and may he ovcf 
ont he vts to cont^ute for t^ deliyeran9e of otliora} 
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OF OUR OBLIGATIONS TO GOD, A^ FOUNDED IN^ REASON 

At the bare mention of the word God^ when acconKpanied with 
■aitable reverence, all our faculties are awakened and lost in a»^ 
tonishment which no language can express; the mind makes a^ 
•ffim to conceive of that incomprehensible intelligence, of that 
Mibtttoce which has neither body, nor colour, and to mount up to 
ttnt Power, which is absolutely inaccessible. God!! What won- 
ierty what perfections, what grandeur are comprised in this word! 
The ocean, compared to him, is but a drop of water; the wholly 
Mith) but a grain of sand; the sun is but a spark, and all mankind 
•8. if they were not. He wilU^ and a creation springs forth from 
Mtiung; he afieaksy and it sinks into dust; his residence is in the 
dbep al^s, as well as in the highest Heavens; and while he is 
iMthing that we behold, he actuates all things by his presence. 
llie'rocks hear his voice, and the winds are lus ministers; all the 
dements acknowledge him, and death itself submits to his control. 
Witfaont any origin to himself, he is the source of all being; though 
imnoTable, he shakes the foundations of the earth; though ini- 
ttntable) he changes the face of the universe. It is he who 
Ibfakxis the bones and muscles of the unborn infant, and will again 
Mnimate them, after they shall have mouldered for ages in the 
Wab. Sovereign Dispenser of health and sickness, he s^cts and 
ktaie at his pleasure; by the rupture of a fibre, he overthrows the 
Met ▼igoTous constitution, and arrests in a moment, the calcula* 
Ikas of ambition. From the minutest insect to the massy elephant^ 
ll-aniinated nature proclaims his power,' and every pulsation of 
feMry heart pays grateful homage to his wisdom and ^oodness^ 
lit wlut) alas! are all these efforts of human language: what but 
iie daszling pomp of barren phraseology, unless God himself 
htgjKk to enlighten our souls, and stoop to the weakness of our 
jp^erfect conceptions. Alas! without this merciful condescensioni 
M4Ndy' lavish our incense upon fading 6owers, upon the heaven- 
ji^htimnaries subject to gradual extinction; upon animals 
Mliiiite of sentiment and consciousness. In a word, we qo 
hfllir'from ourselves in search of that God who dwells within usj 
hlAi the real principle of our life and existence. 
' Such is the stupidity of the atheist, such the folly of the Ir- 
Mdne; swayed by the delusions of a perverted judgment and cor- 
Nipt hcATt) they disavow the Divinity that stirs within them; they 
kfgcif when writing) or speakii^ t9 hi^ du^oDoury that he gives 
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motion to their fingers and utterance to their tODgueik But ktfiif 
these wretched men to themselves, what are the dictates id onr 
own reason on this subject? It tells U8^ in the outset^ that it kai 
not always existed; that thought arising from its percepdjoos 
springs from a principle very distinct from its own; that its bed* 
ties are the gift of some extraneous Being, who neverthdeisii 
bidmately present to all its pperaticxis. These first dawnings^ 
reason must convince us of our weakness; and are sufficient to kit 
us insensibhr to the important truths held out by religUML Th4 
necessity of a revelation soon becomes evident, and it is to k9 
fi>und only in the bosom of Christianity, which may be traced to 
its source in the garden of £den. There was the theatre of mt 
misfortunes; as well as the cradle of our worship. It was tfacis 
that the first man, in consequence of his voluntary trans|^re8nffi 
was stript of all the prerogatives of innocence, all the attnbutfistf 
happiness, and saw no remedy for his misery, but in the proouie 
of a Redeemer, who should one day appear to remove tne igao* 
xance and guilt of his posterity. The writings, which have tnai* 
xnitted this doctrine, present to reason's eye every feature of tntthi 
and this noble faculty must be obscured by the delirium of tke 
^senses, nay, if possible, extinguished, before any ratiimal, iffM 
can be entertained of the authenticity of the prophetLck and«poi- 
tolick writings. When once the proofs of these are cstahlisbdi 
which is readily done,, then man perceives himself to be a tnbut 
tary being, and boimd to his Creator by the strcHigest ties bolh-«f 
justice and gratitude. 

He sees within himself, and in every thing ai*ound him, fieah 
motives for attaching himself witiiout reserve to God, aond Sat 
honouring him by that worship which he has ordained. In vaii 
now are the murmurs of the reluctant passions, the rebellioorf 
the senses, and the perple^ties of uncertainty. The soul tUDk% 
and combmes for herself; and quickly discovers, that throughy&AI 
€itone we are bound, and enabled to adore a Being altogether n- 
comprehensible. Thus our reason, (if the expressicm may U 
allowed,) is then only rational, when it fills us with silent admii»' 
tion, and profound humility in the presence of the Eternal^ ooii» 
idncing us at the same time, that aU the speculations which htfe 
been hazarfied on this subject, have ended in nothing but obtcmilf 
and doubt. What, in fact, have those philosophers taught ai»wh% 
in tiie pride of their hearts, have presumed to be the legislatofs^ 
mankind? Some have classed us with the most unsecsDiIy and 
ferocious animals; while others have regarded us only as partsrf 
an inert, and senseless Divinity identified with matter, But^akid ' 
these thoughtless mortals refuse to consider, that when a Behf 
essentially Infinite is the subject of our meditations, reason is jiii- 
tifiedin adniutting incomprehensible truths, though notinherefiBfH 
to conceive of this Great Being himself. 

It is not reason, then, but tiie perversion of this &culty, tM 
delivers us oyer to sophistry and absurdity. The language ft 
reason is coAsistenti when we listen to no otbtrj aod to stop it 
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NM'lifAitft which her Creator has Assigned her, she deems inor6 
MidnciTe to her glory, than to wander through the frighti'ul void, 
h which pride and presumption are always bewildered. Our olje 
Ip Uio Bs to God are, therefore, so palpable, that we must be deaf 
ifittie vmce of conscience, before we can plead any escemptioa 
Warn. them. But this moral deafness, alas! too generally prevails. 
IfoBtiBeD are too occupied, or too dissipated, to listen either to 
bspiratton oi remorse. They live as if their lives were under 
feeir own control; and their desires are such, as would seem to 
their accomplishment with the sole end of human exist- 
They fondly affect to be ig^rant, that God possesses an 
Moliite right over every thought and sentiment of man; that tt^ 
^v<e flwe the entire sacrifice of our mental attainments, and 
appetites, when either of them would betray us; and that 
quadity of immortal substances, We cannot draw a breathf 
Mfme reference to Him. 

f et| can man cast one look upon himself, without a con-' 

of his dependence, and frailty? God, Uke the sun, and 

lBLe*the shadow, appear to move on in some degree togethei^ 

tlhe light of the former is alone important, imparting body, as 

«Ten to shadow itself. Our reason possesses neither dis^ 

nor precision, only so far as it emanates fit>m tibe 

Spirit, who preserves and animates our being: It is in 

, the centre and fulness of all truth, that we can discover 

of numbers, as St. Augustin has observed; and if 

lliem we advance to the contempiauon- of colours, and Ab 

jects of our senses, we are immediately convinced, that 

y of us, there exists a harmony in them all, which is 

arbitrary nor factitious, but is the spring of whatever re-* 

iiid delights us. Thus reminded every moment of tho 

of omnipotence, the soul places her chief haj^pmess in 

jing its reality, and admirmg its perfections. On every 

truth is impressed by reason, that the present state ef 

- camiot constitute the sole end and happiness of many 

«f -course," it is his duty by an innocent and holy life, to 

«• reversion of more solid and lasting felicity. All our 

to God may be reduced to one head; and that is love. 

aWRtinually delivers this lesson. She proclaims with >a 

^ and intelligible, that he who has made all things in us 

11% uid who is to be at last our great reward) cannot be 

"V^out guilt of the blackest <&e; and since from him 

teceive tilie capacity of loving, every attachment of our 

Aoold bear some ^ference to liim as our Creator and 

^ it necessary, O my Crod!'' exclaims the devout St. 

,'<<te command us to love thee, when all nature cries aloudj 

t4ioa oidy art worthy of our love?*' We must feel, that ^a 
I^A^wiiO'li ahi^ys accessible, always placable, always constant 
rtMrtiwHU^iinlili ^ who opens the bosom of the earth, and spreads 

litMm fi»: our service, hi^ an undisputed title to all ear 
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mfTeodxmS) and that rigorous justice demands the dercytadiiMdl 
our hearts to him, even when we are warranted in ooncitiidiafllli 
mffections of fellow-mortals. > -a 

This divine love, this primitive obligatioii) in 
mcceptable, must be active and fruitful. God is jealods^BUli 
sovereign dominion, and therefore requires that our minds 



contemplate the wonders of his power, that our hearts AM 
cherish an attachment to his laws, our hands be opened Imi 
c^ces of benevolence, and our feet advandng in the pilM 
righteousness. In a word, that the whole of our earthly aafapk 
ritual being should be engaged in his service, in nrininpliih^ 
liis purposes. - aii 

Nothing can be more evident, than that we stand indebted iiii 
Great Being, who preserves us, in imceasing returns of gntitsli 
and love: we must, therefore, be guilty of a strange prevaridiU^ 
when presuming to enter upon a new day of our Uvea, wid^f 
Urst presenting to him the homage of worship and supplicalins 
It is He who has made the day and night for our servioei.vlii 
ahuts our eyelids in sleep, and opens them again to the ligjbteilhi 
tnomin|^; who has often snatched us from disasters by an wmk 
pect^ mterference, which our reason must tell us, was alto^tAir 
providential:-— often has the lightning been suspended ommt 
heads, and the yawning abyss been closed beneath our iect^kf, tfea 
unseen hand of our merciful Protector. We have seen thooMrfl 
iall at our right hand, and thousands at our left, while wci hii 
remained unhurt amidst precipices and ruins. But such affedii^ 1 
and awftil warnings are not necessary to remind us of our nhttapi 
tions towards God. The very act of breathing, the motion eUll 
smallest fibre, is regulated by him. If he withdraw his handf « 
crumble into dust, and mingle in a moment with the soil on lAi^ 
we tread. What, then, can we think of so many wretched bciayi 
who pass their lives without acknowledging and worshiping thar 
Creator? Lost to every awakening sensibility, they have eye% 
see not; ears have they, and hear not; they conceive themsetal 
placed at an infinite distance from the Deity, while every pulmiv 
of their hearts, every ray of their understandings, proceeds 9fMf 
from him. Could we have ever imagined, that in the boaom a 
Christendom men should be found thus blinded by preju^nesi'^r 
brutalized by their passions? They have presumed to dognotni 
amidst the blaze of that blessed religion, which, not comtSBtH 
point out our duties to God, furnishes us, moreover, with sbma 
and ability to perform them; and by conmianding us to set anil 
a determinate portion of our time for his service, brings evtaA 
the most dissipated mind a periodical call to its duty. Peiftii|l 
some shallow adept in literature or philosophy will boldly Mt^ 
that reason and revelation should be always kept separate, as AM|i 
distinct from, and irreconcileable with each othen But nlinrnnliiii 
of this kind have been repeatedly confuted, and the most iDOom^ 
prehensible mysteries have been shown to present more than M 
'i|q)ect enlightened by the rays of reason. Thus the n^wtaytf 



^iSnItyy at which reason chiefly revolts, when 8ldPHrateI|i 
Mlypresents no oHitradictory ideas. Ig^norance, or inmietyt 
conraunded the term Peraoriy with that of God^ while tho 
rictl difference between Qne and threes which removes tho 
difficulty^'is kept out of sight. They would represent this 
ff at ccaisisting of one and of three persons, wmch, indeed^ 
[be a palpable absurdity. Alas! how are. they to be pitied^ 
vfiise to listen to the voice of unsophisticated reason? How 
•disciples of Spinosa do we not meet with, who scruple not 
bodv the Deity with the vast &ame of the universe, and yet 
at uie idea of the Eternal Logos assuming ma^'s nature? 
many Materialists, who, while they deny the possibility o£ 
kill's acting upon matter, acknowledge God to ^e a pure 
j, and the Power that gives motion to the heavens and the 

I In proportion as men recede from God, and abandon, reli^ 
Ihe reasoning faculty becomes dim and uncertain;, all our 
kct arise from a wanton dissipation of mind. We have ha* 
wleur passions and senses to become so importunately cla- 
■Vthat no other language can reach us; and their seducing 
Ml like the voice of tiie Syrens, hurry us into, irregularities 
Hiakf and fatal. When the greatest part of life has been past 
ending solely to the tumultuous bustie of a wprld, which is 
ittOBt part irrational, reason herself will be regarded as foUy^ 
Hi tell yon man of wealth that his oatentatigua bounty is ne 
liui virtue, and he will not comprehend what you .say; nor 
^whom scientifick acquirements, or the voice, of populariQr 
r to have raised above the level of his fellow-dtizens, if re-* 
id of the necessity of condescension, pay any regard to your 
paticms* Tell the woman of the world that her luxurious 
HOB, and fiishionable airs, are directly opposed to thcf spirit of ' 
espel, and her answer will be, that she must support her 
p^society. And the everlasting gambler .will laugh at your 
■tnoices against the loss of his time, his money, and his 
1^ "Thus, every child of folly suppressing; the inward sug- 
BS nf reason, listens only to the importunities of passion; and 
mre generations serve only to perpetuate inconsistency and 
1^ " We do not reflect that our obligations to God constitute 
isff distinction between rational and irrational beings. The 
SiOseB and passions are common to both; and both are sus-* 
ie of gratitude and love; but on man only is bestowed the 

C't and lof^ countenance which bespeak his affinity with 
« When we regard ourselves as men and Christians, how 
lelitions crowd upon our minds which attach us to. God, to 
Nil and to his service? Our whole being viewed either in 
M9 to its movements or thoughts, its sensatiims or its senti- 
iy.lfaould exert no other activity or will,^ but for Qodj and in 
< tfnarf thing becomes defective, and foreign to our nature^ 

II as we withdraw ourselves &om our preserving and lifef> 
^"ivinciple. Great then, and lamentable, must be their 

as-or perversenessy wi^ appear tP Uush not only at the 
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worship, but at the very name of God. It is resenred to the 
effected wUdom, or ratlicr coiitemiitible impiety of otir day, to 
employ in ^riousdiscutsioiia cvci^ ingenuity of expression, wMdi 
«lude» the mention of God. Modem aophisls are not ashamed to 
lead in pa^an writers constant references to the Deity, in whidl 
the unmeaning and ridiculowa terms ruiiure and deeiiny, the jugn 
yf modem infidels, very seldom occur. Perish, tor ever, nek 
Vftin philosophy! but may " all that is within us bleiis (he holy 
same of the Lord!" He it is, who cheers our fiunting spirits, nia 
pardons our iniquities, and crowns iis ivitli mercy and kmag- 
kindness: He realizes the desires of our hearts, renews our youth 
like that of an eagle, and regards us with the eye and feelingi d 
■ Father: He knows our frailty, that we arc but duet and osbei; 
yet scatters his blessings from one generation to another on theie 
who fear him: He has prepared for us a place ui ilic mansions of 
bliss, where " of his reign shall be no endl" When he laid the 
{DUndations of the earth, he liad respect to us, and when by the 
incarnation of the eternal word, he renovated the worid, it was W 
place us in the road to everlasting happiness. If all these cIsiiDt 
upon the love and gi-atitude of man he lost upon him, can he be 
Coaaidered much above the level of vegetable matter, or endoveil 
with reason! And yet the day will surely come, and is probably not 
very distant, when the present system of things with all its amuse- 
ments and occupations will vanish away, and Gad remain the mlf 
object of contemplation to the human mind. Then will appear 
the necessity of studying and practising his holy laws. Daiii! 
made this meditation the delight of his life. It animates xU. 
enraptured body of poetry, which he has left us in his Psalrni. 
and wliich persons of a correct and elevated taste, prefer lo ill 
other flights of poetical fancy. They are, indeed, strains of li"- 
venly melody; thuughu that glow, and words thai burn' wift 
gratitude and love. Being of Beings! Thou who hast formed me, 
and bi-eathed into me the breath of life; who hast unlocked wy 
lips, and unsealed my eyes, who hast strengthened all my joint'i 
wlio hast numbered the liairs of my head, and the drops of Ll'-t"! 
that circulate through my fi-amc, who pcnctratest into all my 
thoughts, designs and inclinations; who strengihenest my menwiT. 
eniightencst my understanding, and dilatcst my heart; enlivcnes* 
my fancy, fiUest me with hopes, crownest me with blessings, aii'J 
bestowest even now the faculty of recording thy mercies! Thci 
my reason tells me, art truly my God; Thou, the Supreme Mover 
and Director of the univeree; her wily refuge, light and consota- 
tion! In the first stages of the union of my spirit with niatl«r( 
this reason was nothing more tiian a transient spark anudsl'' 
gloom of night; but guided now by thy divine revelation, 
permanent atarshc entei-s upon her unmeasui-able career, WiU 
Thee as the Sun and centre of her system, and from Thee A 
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brightness and gloiy. Instead, therefore, of debasing, as 
nreak and pious Christians have done, the noble faculty of 
i how ought we ratlier to appreciate that prerogative of 
turC) which enables us to command the animal creation, 
soar up to the throne of God himself? Precious and glori- 
erogativel which, like the sun amidst the planets, commu- 
\ light to all our actions and dedres. Without reason, we 
lerive no idea of God, either from the book of nature or 
ion; and without this idea, what, alas! should we be? Uncer- 
to the existence of any religion whatever, we should never 
' a thought on a virtuous lite, or a happy death. Reason, 
Iways points out to man his obligations to his Creator, and 
iubmitting to the direction of revelation, her lessons can 
Doislead or deceive us. 

X. 



FOR THE THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 



1 Account of helvetius, and his book de l'espait. 

I sometimes indulge myself in a Walk along the busy 
;8 of Philadelphia, and contemplate with admiration the 
^lant vessels which waft to our shores the productions of 
:lime, the names on their sterns frequently attract my no-> 
These names, I suppose, are generally intended to desig- 
me commercial relations, some dome stick connexions, or 
&vourite sentiments and predilections of their owners* 
; others I observed the names of Voltaire, Rousseav, 
uuTElrius, inscribed on the stems of three beautiful ships; 
ng informed that they were the property of one wealthy 
inty I immediately concluded that, in his veneration and zesJ 
new fihUoaofihy he had forgotten, or overlooked, the history 
Rracteis of these writers. How far the two first of them 
: deemed worthy to be borne in triumph over the globe, oit 
. galling from a port supposed to be Christian, I leave those 
nnine) who will be at the pains of perusing the communi- 
conceming these philosophists, which have appeared in 
populai!' and religious miscellanies. But why Helvetius 
be found in such company, must be matter of surprise to 
peraon acquainted witii his history. And if the worthy 
int should ever read the following account of him, he will, 
t not} direct his painter to draw his brush over the name of 
carded fieivourite, that Thomas Paine, or some other worthy 
. description, may ride the ocean in his place. 
wtiiiis is well known in the literary world, by his Essay on 
or Spmt. It was published in 1758, under very discouraging^ 
. L— N«. U« 2 p 
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ausjHccSy and is written in manifest contradiction to its title. ^ It 
should have been entitled an Essay on Matter. Systems as ancient 
as impiety itself, false principles repeatedly refuted, paradoxes, 
and childish trifles thrown out at a venture, mutilated citatioDB, 
assumed facts, and scandalous anecdotes, fill every page of this 
celebrated performance. It was condemned by the parliament of 
Paris in 1759, and the Theological College of the Sorboniic pub- 
lished a severe censure upon it^ which met the approbation of 
every candid man. 

Helvetius was endowed by nature with that hax)py modcmtieii 
which is one of the features of true philosophy. He beheld with 
the regrets of a good citizen, the offence which he had occasioned) 
and being informed that the parliament was about to condemn Iris 
book, he thought it his duty to present a memorial on the subject^ 
which was deposited among the records of the court. In this 
memorial he declares, that " the more he reflects on the unfortu- 
Kite publication of his book, de I'ICff/irie, the more apprehensirc 
he shall always feel of not having expressed himself with sufficient 
perspicuity in his preceding retractations and declarations on tbi$ 
head, that he therefore deems it his duty to endeavour to dissipate, 
as far as he is able, every shadow of doubt respecting the sincerity 
of his sorrow and repentance. He earnestly requests^ that the 
court would be pleased to grant him a publick document, certii^* 
ing, that he disavows, detests, and formally and explicitly retracttj 
all the numerous errours of his book; and that, moreover, he will 
sincerely embrace and faithfully maintain, the truths opposed tO 
these errours; and that, submitting with all humility to the judg- 
ment which tlie Court may pronounce, he earnestly implores it to 
consider his false opinions as proceeding from a deluded mind) 
but not from a con^upt heart." 

This book had been submitted to the examination of Mom 
Tercier^ who unadvisedly authorized its publication; but con^Dced 
of his mistake, he accompanied the memorial of the author inth 
one from himself, in which he says, that, " having learnt Alt 
Helvetius had given in a petition to the Court respect&ig Im 
book, entitled de l^Esfirit, and having been so unfortunate as to 
license the said book through an unpardonable inadvertencyi I 
feel myself compelled, from a sense of duty, to express to th« 
Court my i eal sentiments, my sorrow, and my repentance. I en- 
treat the Court to favour me with a certificate, that I disavow md 
detest all the innumerable errours contained in this bodti vA 
that I formally retract my approbation of it with which h is in* 
scribed, declaring that, throughout the remainder of my lifc,Iinll 
make an open profession of the trutiis opposed to these erronn* 
and that it was through inattention only that I authorized tbdr 
publication." 

To both these memorials a favourable answer was rcturnedVf 
die parliament, together with certificates of the retractation in*! 
disavowal. 

Now what will tiie admirers of Helvetius say to jdl (hiri ^ 
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they choose to esteem him as an amiable man, well known among^ 
las friends for the suavity of his manners, and the generosity of 
kis heart, nothing can be said agdnst such predilection; but if 
the dogmas of his book be the ground-work of his fame, however 
acceptable they may be to modem pkilosophists, they can never 
wcabliah his claim to the appellation of an honest man with those 
who. oonaider them to have been the real and permanent senti- 
neots of his-lieart. He was either a base dissembler, or univorthif 
Id rank with Voltaire and Rousseau in the class of philosophical 
onbeUevers. I am £rmly persuaded tliat the latter was the case, 
wd that he sincerely rej^robated the doctrines for which the 
^ i aciplei of what is called the new philosophy affect to admire^ 
kim. 

I will ooDclude by slightly mentioning a few of tiie opinions con- 
tuned in Helve tius^s book, in order that the reader may become 
acqnamted with a degree of eccentricity in the human mind» 
of which probably they could never have suspected the existence; 
1 mean a propensity to embrace and appreciate certain opinions^ 
which must appear to the plainest understanding evidently sub« 
ttrsife -of individual happiness, and of human society. 

Shaking of the soul^ he tells us, that we are possessed of two 
iMiive powers, viz. physical sensibility and memory^ from which, 
at from their causes, ajl our thoughts pix)ceed. ^' Judgment is 
jtothing more tlian sensation. In man every thing is resolved 
kMo feefing." But as this physical sensibility must be altogether 
bttaterial, tiie soul must be matter also; and if matter, it follows, 
Hut natter is capable of thinking: '< this," says Helve tins, ^ is 
iUvjr probable; as the discovery of attraction forms a well-grounded 
pBftwwnption that many unknown properties belong to unorganized 
kgdm; and among the rest, the &.culty of feeling." — Again— 
^..Mr«ie it not for Uie flexibility of his hands, and that his fingers 
Kwnmate in nails instead of horn and talons, man would still con- 
Hmw M. fugitive animal, and a wanderer in the forest." page 4.—^ 
In the days of Nero complaints were heard at Rcnne, 
doctrine of another world had been recently introduced 
,** This was done, no doubt, by the preaching of the 
, and BO the complaint is accounted for. Bui, in regard to 
jiAcr IfaDes and places, '^ Love," says he, << in order to flatter the 
Mbf flf « young and disconsolate widow for the death of a be- 
Ind Jiiuband, first discovered to her the system of the soul's 
pmntidky." 

|& Jlait we aee, from these few specimens of the many that 
H|lit he quoted, that Helvetius, in his book, was an advocate for 
Pllii liMiiiii'iaJism. No wonder, then, that he regarded the morality 
PiAMnan actions as resting upon foundations altogether vague 
hdwnaettied, and derided the pretensions of the Christian re- 
feljiwi to jBStabliBh it by its doctrines, and enforce it by its sanc- 
Kltt. He accordingly styles the Gospel morality ^' a vain and 
mhdhu9 Mtience^^ (p. 154. 161,) « the precepts of which are 

omtEadictory, and have beeq always naade a pretext 
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to JQsdfy the conduct of the most profligate of men/* jp. 167/-* 
Again; ^ Self-love alone can lay the foundaticms of uaenil nimlF* 
ity.*' p. 230. ^ Pain* and pleasure are the only moving apiiagi 
in the mond world." I6id. ^ Physical senubility aad penonl 
interest) have been the only sources of justice." p. 176^— ^Agnn^ 
<< By the word virtue can be understood, only the diesire of g^Mtal: 
or publick happiness:" pi .134. so that ^ the same actioBi nnf 
become in succession, useful, or pernicious; and of coiiniey aMoma 
in their turns, the appellation of virtuous or idciooa acdonap" |^ 
134* Wherefore the idea that virtue means order, hannoBy At 
<n a«i»» or the beautiful^ essential, and immutable^ ^ is intMii| 
more than the ingenious, but unintelligible dream <rf Platomttk . 
p. ISS.'^Again: ^ Motives of worldly interest, skilfully -muaa/tfi 
by a wise legislator, are sufficient to render men virtuous* ■ pw 
133. If asked in what light we are to consider virtue, when, oo 
certain occasions, it ceases to be useful, ^^ we must exclaim widi 
Brutus," says he, ^ O Virtue^ thou art nothing but a name!** p. 
397. 

Such were the opinions contained in the book dt tEefiritf'wnU 
ten by Helvetius, for which, I fear, rather than for his formal re^ 
cantation of them, some persons amon? us delight to honour hiou^ 
At any rate, it must be for the sake of these opinions that he b 
made to rank with such nvorthiea as Voltaire and Rousseau. 

It is a lamentable symptom of actual degeneracy and approach- 
ing nun to a community, when doctrines which loosen all the 
bonds of society, and have actually deluged Europe with blood 
for more than twenty years past, obtain countenance and credit 
with persons of influence and wealth. Upon minds naturally 
weak, or superficially enlightened, the word fihUoaophy acts like a 
talisman. Its influence avises from some secret potency, altogether'; 
unconnected with the language of reason: its paradoxes are ap- < 
preciated in proportion to their obscurity, and the most recGD&a._ 
wisdom is supposed to lie concealed under a cumbrous load ol^ 
phrases, which excite admiration because they are not understooiL - 
It was the opinion of the great Frederick of Prussia, that na'* 
^^ater misfortune could befall a state, than to be governed bv a' ; 
philosopher; and the remark applies as readily to the repnbitk*' 
of letters, and the empire of morals. Taste and morau^r m'f 
congenial qualities, and generally speaking, inseparable *ii0»'«^ 
When the morals of a people are thoroughly depraved* lUr 
literary taste must soon be vitiated. No productions will be te^ 
lished, but such as pander to their passions. The divine flun^ 
plicity and sublime eflusions. which have immortalized the aee ^ 
Augustus, were little relished by the profligate slaves of i 
beastly successours: and the bright constellation of wit and g( 
that illuminated the reign of Louis XIV. was observed to set 
obscurity, amidst the polluting exhalations oi Pere du Chcne^i 
olher clulling vulgarities of the French revolution. 

He, therefore, who would adopt the devout aspiration of Saif^- 
eMto ftgrjietua^ respecting his lielov^d CQ0xti7> vfiM aoJt hit iktf 
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}t the corruptions of philosophy, and learn to appreciate 
boasted discovery on better grounds than because it is new. 
le taste for the fine arts, now rapidly progressing among usf 
«cted to stimulate honourable emulation; let the canvass, by 
ating the eye, convey to the heart the lessons of virtue; let 
B works of genius, both in the belles lettres and the arts, 
the language of reason, and speak it intelligibly; let this 
oe accoimted true philosophy, and then, in despite of the 
ates of groveling selfishness, and the deriders of those noble 
pies which animated our forefathers in the career of frecdc^ 
lory, in spite of the baneful example of the many who seek 
le deception to acquire or retain the emoluments of office, 
anguage, I trust, will be heard through the country, and 
ice every thoughtful and honourable man, that virtue is 
liing more than a name,' and patriotism something morib 
)Iiiid devotion to a party. 

X. 



HE REPUBLICATION OP BISHOP FOWLER'S TREATISE ON 
THE DESIGN OF THE CHRISTUN RELIGION. 

iw excellent work it is intended to give an abridgment in th^ 
. subsequent numbers of this Magazine. 

IE celebrated author of the Biographia Britannica, in his 
I uinexed to the catalogue which he gives of the works of 
truly primitive bishop, makes the following remark-— 
e vauue of these most excellent books has been little un- 
Dod; else they would have borne more impressions than 
hav^."—- There are indeed few men of sound learning, and 
piety, who have been acquainted with bishop FowIer^s 
», but willjointhe sentiments of the ingenious writer above 
iooed* There may be, and let us also hope, that there 
be a time, when these shall be diligently sought afters 
bDy collected, and preserved entire to posterity, 
ke eminent and truly reverend author of the treatise, is too 
li* known in the learned world to stand in need of a 
fccter here; especially as such particulars of his life, as 
1 be collected, have been lately inserted amongst those o£ 
npat illustrious persons whom Gt-eat Britain has produced. 
, best knowledge of him is to be had from his works, in 
& let not th^ reader look for the graces of oratory, which 
\ hy no means the object of this excellent person's attention* 
led die strength of his judgment, and weight of his reason- 
^ are so much superiour to his diction and style, that the 



latter will appear to a disadvantage upon the comparisoi 
howaocvi;r unpolished in divers places, he is imelligibli 
and nervous in all; never puerile, frothy or trifling, *t 
in times of great discord and un charitableness in n)s< 
religion, which were too often prostituted to serve ] 
views and secular interests. As his great talents ma 
conspicuous, his attempts to confute errours, to r< 
differences, and revive the true spirit of Christianity, dre 
him much hatred and abuse from bigots and enth 
Unmoved with personal indignities, he persisted in tli 
of candour and charity; and to wash off the staing of pn 
gently led his opponents to the clear fountain head, exl 
(o their view the Design of CHRisTiflNiTY. 

This most gracious and amazing design, formed by 
wisdom and infinite goodness, to produce glory to Goi 
highest, peace on earth, and good will towards men; g-li 
peace which surpass all human understanding; ffood v 
leas than the pardon of every traBsgresaion, exemption f 
punishment; reconciliation with our Creator; and the pu 
and fittiflg mankind by holiness here, for eternal ha 
hereafter; how frequently is k forgot, how grossly mis 
stood, and how lamentably perverted! No sooner was ti 
seed sown, but the subtle adversarj' of souls hasted to ip 
his tares, nor can they be separated till the harvest is com 

■ For tbe atisTaGlJon oT ndi » hare not opportunities of consulting On 
tliui Britinnk^ in the third lolame of whkh the reader miij nteet ill 
Fowler't life, it ra*; not be inproper lo insert ihe foUowinr parliaiiH 
extracted from Uiewe^Dr. Etlwanl Fowler was bom at Weuerlei^ ia 
tershire, in the year 1632, and died in tlie yt-nr 1714, m the S9d year a 
BUeMeUentwritiniti soon made him coDBderable, »i>d proonred him plrfl 
LmdoD. He vu tuceeuivelr rector of AUIiallow'a, Brcad-Mreet; ■ndJjj 
Cripplente. In (he fear 1G75, he wasinsUlled prebendary ufGloucerter; 
•ee in ie9t,he became the worthy tnahop, and continued in it irilbeut lofW 
*olhe tiBietd' hii death. He speared early ns ftn ndvocatc rarnal.Mtj 
hidineia, againit the AntinoniaDSi and afterwards, in tlie reign of kvcj 
■eeond, when popery, supported by Ae countenance and all the po*^§ 
ms nuking (brniKlable adranees, he wnone of those ehanntiam, vhoMri 
uwdized (hemaelvea in defence of the proteKwit reiigiani »ai <iJm 
vhereofhe wuamemtaer. Tbii conduct rendered him eqnahy obnoiiil^V 
snd lectariei, and to their seieni adherents. It fared with him, m iHfli 
•II, who fraim the luperiarity of their understanding, and the candourcfM 
will not be influenced by the narrow views of iiarly interest, nor niv, 
nream of popular prejudice, bat are determined to punne truth vieM 
»nay be found. — He was branded, on one aide, u a powlent heretick; wtt 
a a degrader of God'a grace, and a mere moralist. His enemies .piatc^ 
aa to eommenuc a procecution against him, and we are told that they ereoc 
« iQipension, founiled upon Bieh allegalkins, and attended with auth «-^ 
aum^ at the same time Berretodistinguidi 1^ oompleuon of thuelinuqr 
of ttie pnuecntors, and the immovable constancy of tliat faithful ten* 
•tiSf npon this aasoranae given by his master, " -^BleMed are t/e ^aAat* 
rtTilewm,and perteaUe ym, and <qji alt mamur afevH ogtdmtymJalHli 
MUcer 

I Matt. T. 11. 
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Christ and his apostles have plainly taught, that the requisites 
to salvation are repentance, faith, and obedience.— So far. 
Christians seem universally to agree. Proceed a little further 
ID illuBtrate or explain these, and the divine simplicity of the 
Gospel is too often lost in the inventions of men* New titles 
ad systems, with infinite divisions and distinctions instantly 
■ise. The enlightened interpreter of Paul, the rational pupil 
of Apollos, the infallible successour of Cephas, and the sole 
chosen follower of Christ, can by no means agree about the 
digmfication of words, or the identity of things. Differences 
opon points for the most part speculative and fruidess, have 
beea found sadly to diminish, if not totally to destroy these 
essential qualities of mutual love and charity, which our blessed 
Striour has declared to be the badge or distinguishing mark of 
Us disciples. As we all have the same Creator, Preserverj and 
Father, die same Redeemer, and the same Sanctifier, are all of 
tts candidates for the same heaven; and acknowledge that 
hdiness is the path which leads to it; why do we fall out by the 
Viy; or labour to divide it into different branches? The apos- 
de St. James will resolve this question, as he does another 
aeaily related to it, to our great reproach and shame. Jam. iv« 
l«^-Would every man rest contented to employ and improve 
tt the best manner that he can, that talent or portion of 
ludgment and knowledge which it has pleased God to bestow 
upon him, the scriptures alone are able to make him wise unto 
idvation. If he does not find in himself an evil heart of 
tnbelief, but b firmly persuaded therein is eternal life, (and 
taUB who is destitute of this persuasion can pretend to style 
Utaelf a Christian,) let him diligently consult this only infallible 
ifirectory, that he may ^ give a reason of the hope that is in him: 
lat sdU, according to the apostle's exhortation, be careful to 
iier that reason, not presumptuously, but with meekness and 
lev. None would then say unto his brother, thou fool, for an 
jbtoluntary, and perhaps an insurmountable difference in opi- 
fmm\ nor f doat about questions and strifes of words, whereof 
MMth envy, railings, and perverse disputings. Then, indeed^ 
flMg^ we hope to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
Mce* But how shall the wayfaring man discern his path, if 
ilettfeends to those endless mazes of controversy, which lie 
ti^ to his view on every side? Especially, as he will find each 
sect, not only censuring and railing at, but audaciously 

ig, and passing sentence of danmation upon all the rest; 

infidels exult, and cry. Ah! so would we have it. These 
|j|re reflections, no less obvious than alarming, in the present 
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state of Christianity, insomuch that the observation made of 
the primitive Christians, which raised so much astonishment in 
dieir Heathen persecutors, Ecce quomodo se mutuo {Rliguati* 
would now be the bitterest sarcasm that their adversaries cOtald 
utter. The prevention of these evils, so far as depends upon 
human endeavours, is attentively to consider, as well the means 
as th^ end, of the Gospel dispensation. In this important and 
necessary inquiry, we shall be happily assisted by Ae pioos 
author of this book. All his reasonings ar« taken fiipm 
scripture: he forms no design or system of his own, but nttNt. 
powerfully and clearly explainar that of Christ; nor .does be 
•laim our attention further than he speaks forth the words of 
truth and soberness. If he understands and interprets a text 
differently from what Calvin did, no admirer of that zealous 
reformer has cause to be angry. Calvin himself, (now we hope 
in the regions of peace and bliss^) would scarce have been 80, if 
living: or if he had, would only have shown an instance, of that: 
frailty, fi-om which the best of men are not wholly exempt To 
confine the title of evangelical teacher to any one man who has 
distinguished himself by particular tenets, or to the maintainen 
of those tenets only, savours too much of human arroganob. 
If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God, says the blessed Jesus. He will knowiC 
from the testimony of a good conscience, from the steadineai^ 
of that structure which is foimded upon a rock, and from tbe' 
fruits which are produced by his faith in Jesus Christ. The. 
Comforter will dwell within and abide with him; but how ftr 
the assurance or persuasion of his mind is supernatural or, 
rational, either in general, or in any particular instance, nuj^ 
be a fruitless, and at the same time a very presumptooiK 
inquiry. All that should influence our conduct as radooal 
creatures, endued with certain powers, but those coafindi 
within very narrow limits, our great and gracious Creator bii 
been pleased to write in legible characters, so that he whonnis 
may read. Let us then attend to that most excellent adricp 
pven by Eliphaz in Job, and to the necessary caution wUdili^* 
subjoins, f remember that thou magnify his work, which mAi 
behold. Everyman may see it; man may behold it abroB^. 
Still remember likewise, that God is great, and we know lifi^ 
not. We know not, nor is it possible we should ever thoronriil||t. 
comprehend, his operations, councils or decrees. Suflkient 
for such weak creatures is the knowledge that they all llflV. 
from his immutable attributes^ and that these are the utmost 
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*ecti(m of wisdom, justice, and goodness. *^ Is not my wajr 
ill are not yoUr ways unequal?' is the tender expostulation 
le God of mercy and truth. Reflections of this kind might 
li us to confine our researches within the compass of human 
Ides, and instead of vilifying or decrying these^ to laboui' 
we may employ them to the glory and praise of the giver^ 
:h is inseparably connected with our own supreme good and 
>hie(ss« 

ossibly, in this unbelieving and dissolute age, there has not 
toured a work more destructive to religion, than that artful 
entitled^ Christianity not founded on Argument. Num- 
have read it, who, through the specious gilding, could 
ce discern the poison. Had the tide been more plainly 
I Christianity neither consistent with Reason nor Common- 
fCf it had done less harm; for every Christian, who would 
ure to read it, would have known what to expect, and have 
I upon his guard. It would be well if those devout and 
[.noemiing persons who are abundantly fond of whatsoever 
sars mysterious, would consider how far they are serving 
; Qaose, which from their hearts they detest; whensoever 
r intemperately rail at human understanding, and debase 
lan power. The great, the adorable, and impenetrable 
teiy of godliness, (ever impenetrable to men, to angels, and 
seated beings,) is this^ God manifest in the fleshy But is 
cdd and design of this mysterious incarnation itself a 
rtjBty? when the voice of God has declared, that f ^ for this 
pose the son of God was manifested, that he might destroy 
urorks of the devil;^ and that ^ ^ the grace of God which 
beth salvation, hath appeared unto all men, teaching us 
fakxiymg ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live! 

"* ripiteously, and godly in this present world; looking 

Jessed hope, and the glorious appearance of the great 

'and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, 

might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to himself 

'^ir people, zealous of good works.'-— Obedience is the 

emct, the necessary consequence, and the inseparable 

dtant of faith, or faith is no longer living, but dead* 

iildn what claim of right, what plea of merit,* can arise firom 

ice as man is capable of peHbrming?-— Assuredly 

Doth the Lord thank that servant because he did those 

_>wliidi were commanded? I trow not.-^S When ye shall 
^uOne an these things which were commanded, say, we are 
flKS&tabte servants, we have done that which was our duty to 
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da*—* ^ We can hkvc noduag to glo? of>* for t * <>ur sufficicDcy 
m of God.* ^ * £veiy good and pcmct gift ia from abore, and 
Oometb dowu from the father of ligbta,* whoae $' divine power 
hath ^ven us all things that penain unto life and godliness.' 
These things are not enveloped in darkness, btit most clearly 
revealedi and of these we could have no knowledge or 
asBunoce, were it not through &ith in CbriEt, and in the 
declarations made by himself and the ministers of his Gospel.— 
If we should now be asked by an iQfidet'>-whetht:r faith, which 
Is the evidence of things not seen, be, or be not, a Tatioca] 
penuasion, more or less intense, according to the stabili^ of 
mose grouiids whereupon we apprehend it to be founded, what 
are we to answer? A teacher who stj'lei himself evangelical, 
would probably start at the word rational, and protest againsl 
ib Let us then seek for a better, a more satisfacton', and 
dearer definition of faith.~-\]A truly amiable and omM 
advocate for the all-suEQciency of Chriat's imputed i^j u tam' 
ness, and most elegant wiiter, now with God, (I men dirftll 
Rev. Mr. James Hervey,) in his explanation ctf the nphndM 
doctrine md work of the Rev. Mn Marshal on SftQconodlit^' 
defines it thus: 

** Futh is a real persuasioii, that Ged is pleased ta gin 
•nd Mb salvation; to give him freely, vithout any recommi 
qualifications or preparatory conditions; to give him, not to 
sinners only, but to me, a sinner, in pardcular.^It is likewise M 
actual receiving of Christ, with all the benefits, privileges, ai 
promises of the Gospel, in pursuance of the divine gift, andoiBS 
other wari ant but the divine grant."— This last ofiice IS partictilit^ 
insisted on, as " an essential part, or as the principal act of * '* 
To perlbrm which, there is no rational, no possible way, onk 
do, in some measure, assure ourselves that Christ and his sslvatiat j 
are ours," — At the same time we are cautioned agunsttbecm^j 
of imagining, " Ithat we are able to produce faith in oursehsi h",' 
any power of our own." — And it is asserted " that ttw ^''"'^ 
God habitually disposes and inclines our hearts to a right p<rf>>^ 
ance of this important act."— Yet, " that we must not eipKl 
have fiuth wrought in usby somelatalityofsupennturaltq- — ^ 
without any application or endeavour of our own; but 
must make it our diligent endeavour to believe in Christ" 

Prom these quotations out of the works of men a„ 
mdeed to aparticular system, but truly eminent for leaningi 
piety, have we obtained more clear and satisftwtcny idcMi ' 
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can we better determine whether the definition of faith, as a 
rationalpersuasion, may be admitted, or must be rejected; as 
also whether any man is able, or not able, to do any thing 
towards obtaining a true and saving faith?— *Let every one 
answer these questions to himself. — ^We will now, from the 
same lughly applauded author,* collect a few sentiments rela- 
tive to obedience; not with a design to criticise upon a sincere 
and truly pious writer, but to examine what the Christian cause 
gains by tenets,f " something new and out of the common road^ 

** ^ Some, says he, are so near the kingdom of God, whilst they 
continue in a natural state; they are convinced of the spirituality 
•f the law, that it bindeth us principally to love God with all our 
heart, soul, mind, and strength; and to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, and to perform universal obedience to God, in all oiir 
anrard thoughts and affections, as well as in all our outward 
^ti o p t , and to do all the duties diat we owe to our neighbour, out 
ef this hearty love. And they struggle and labour with great 
^ameitness to subdue their inward thoughts and affections to the 
law of God, and to abstain, not only from some sins, but from all 
|biowq sins; and to perform every known duty of the law, with 
Iheir whole heart and soul as they think, and are so active and 
intent in their devout practice, that they overwork their natural 
Mreneth; and so fervent in their zeal, that they are i*eady even to 
Ull taeir bodies with fastings and other macerations, that they 
^ihajr kill their sinful lusts. They are strongly convinced that 
IvdmeBS is absolutely necessary to salvadon, and deeply affected 
'^Wilh the terrours of damnation; and yet they were never so much 
^taBghtened in the mystery of the Gospel as to know, that a new 
^ilkte in Christ is necessary to a new life; therefore they labour io 
^*itbk to reform their natural state, instead of getting above it in 

^ ..This is a very striking description; and from the terms of it,. 
I ^qald never be intended for the reprehension of those^ wlio 
,4apend upon outward acts, ceremonies^ and forms, or the 

Ifera operata: such as the lip-labour of a certain number of 
t9Mler*no8ters, or pilgrimages, processions, penances, and the 
^Bdq»> If therefore the meaning of it be, that we are none of us 
''ibk to d() any thing towards die great work of our salvation^ 
^'^tfltliout the grace and assistance of God, it is unquestionablj^ 

pood and sound divinity; but the mysterious and obscure 
^wmner of delivering it, may lay a stumbling-block in the way 
^tfaumy sincere and painful4abourers in the vineyard of Christ^ 
i*MM» especially, if they attend to this which follows: 
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« There are many false o^iniona, wherebjanch ignonait. ^ 
encourage themselves m their fruitless endeayour^. Some jodip, 
that they are able to practise holiness, because they are jioi cg^ , 
pelled to un, and may abstain from it if they will. To t{(is^^^ 
add, that Christ by the merit of his death hath restored thgt 
dom ctf will to good, which was lost by ther fal l j w A, tEftt if' 
codeaTourtodo that which lieth in them, Christ will do ^bt' 
by asdsting them vrith the supplies of his aaviag ^race: 86 
tnist upon the grace of Christ to help them in tibeir endeiffi 
They pl^ further, that it would not oniust with the jnstiBfrtf-' 
Cod to pumsh them for sin, if they could not avoid. ity and Itptk^'i \ 
would be ip vain for the ministers of the Gospel to preach to lliMii|::}.i 
lUDd ei(hort them toany saving duty, if they cannot perfiinn kJ^ ^ : 

Many candid and charitable men, may possibly think it ISO ^ i 
assuming to brand all these as false opinions, and the maiBtnii. 
ers of them as ignorant zealots; more particularly wheq^a ' 
little further, upon the subject of original ain^ they finddiui^ •^i 
assertions: . •)' 

^ *Those who account their impotency a sufficient plea to exciMif -^ 

themselves or others, show that they were never truly hiTmfcW'^ 

^r that great wilful transgression of all mankind .in tiiie kdqs^i"! 

^dam. Inability to pay a debt, excuseth not a debtor who hiAfiil 

lavished away all his estate; neither doth drunkenness excuae An- J 

mad acdons of a drunHard, but rather aggravates his ain; and aiotni 

impotency consisteth not ii^ a mere want of executive pow^r, tfat 'ri 

ih the want of a willing mind to practise true holiness and rigiite« ,i 

ousness. Naturally we love it not, we like it not, but lust i^aiosl ^ 

it, and hate the light. If men in a natural state had a hearty love -i 

and liking to true holiness and t a desire and sincere endeavour to. ' i 

practise it out of hearty love, and yet failed pf the event, then they j 

might under some pretence plead for their excuse, (as some iH"" 

for them,) that they were compelled to sin by an inevitable fate. ^ 

But none have just cause to plead any such thing for their exciisei '* 

because none endeavour to practise true holiness out of hearty "^ 

love to it, until the good work be begun in their souls: and whoa i 

God hath begun he will perfect it, and will in the meantiM i 

accept their ready mind, though they fall short in peribmuBK^ J 

|low abominable then and filthy is man that drinketh iniqui^aa 4 

water, that capnot practise holipess because he will not? Tltf is ' 

theh* just condemnation, that they loye darkness rather than li|^^ 

&c. 

Let^ once more ask, whether the poor ignorant zealot, who ^j 
has encouraged himself in fruitless endeavours from AeJ 
opinions above described, may be able to collect, with greater^ 
clearness and certainty, from the doctrine and posidons h^ 4 



^-^ 
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kid down, how far he is obliged to, or capable of obedience; and 
coosequently how far he is accountable or punishable for the 
want of it?— ^Innumerable quotations equally dark, perplexing, 
nd unioitelligible to many, might be made from the same work, 
(which charity obliges us to suppose was wrote with a truly 
idigious zeal for the good of mankind:) but such are generally 
die supports of a peculiar system, how well soever intended; 
and these had not been inserted, were it not that a person of 
tuch distinguished piety and meekness as the recommender of 
k, has declared, that ^^ "^were he to be banished into some 
deiolate island, possessed only of two books besides his bible, 
du8 should be one of the two^ perhaps the first that he would 
choose." 

But we return to this admirable explication of the design of 
Christianity now republished, which we hope will not be less 
acceptable or useful to any unprejudiced and sincerely pious 
Chnstian, on account of its being clear, rational, and demon- 
Itntive. From this treasure of sound divinity, the doubtful 
Kiqr be informed, and the ignorant instructed. With the 
bksuBgof God assisting our endeavours, we may all of us from 
licnce learn, so to order our f ^ conversation, that it may be as 
bcoometh the Gospel of Christ, and to stand fast in one spirit, 
Mith one mind, striving together for the faith of the Gospel.' 
We may from hence be instructed, so to steer our course, as 
hippilyto avoid the two most dangerous rocks which lurk 
luder opposite extremes, and endanger the wreck of souls. 
Hut 18 to say, on the one hand, the presumptuous and ground- 
less claim of merit to ourselves from the performance of any 
Indies; and ascribing to any works or endeavours of our own, 
iffaat proceeds from the free gift and grace of God:*— On the 
CNfaer; the absurd supposition that there are no faculties or 
powers imparted to us by our Creator, which we have the 
fieedom or power of using; but that all our actions, inclinations, 
and affections, are determined by supernatural impulse, abso* 
lote necessity, or an unchangeable decree. The pernicious 
cPQiequences which follow from either of these persuasions, 
csiied to their utmost extent, need not be enumerated. Indeed 
Ihft warmest disputants on each side, whilst they labour hard 
to umport their respective systems; and, to serve that purpose, 
vcnipe not to tear any text from its place, connexion, and 
context; still, would gladly drop the most flagrant, though ne« 
cewov consequences resulting from them. As few are hardy 
^ooffi, to adopt or mountain these^ he is accounted the ablest 
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casuist who can best conceal or evade them: but little d 
savourof the simpHciiy, or design of Christ's Gospel, 
iiappy would it be for us all, if in our holy religion, « 
rather solicitous about the subatance than theybrm; Ici 
upon speculation and theory in dark and disputable i 
than upon obedience and practice where our duty ii 
evident than important. In these, the pure word ( 
without human comment or refinement, will clearly ai 
ctendy instruct us. It will teach us that we have 
faculties, but those since the disobedience and fall of < 
parents, extremely wealc, and of themselves insuffii 
produce such obedience, and holiness of life, as our C 
profession requires: that we also have supernatural assii 
and those most powerful, and efficacious unto salvatioa 
both the one and the other are the gift of God: neithen 
to be denied or deemed useless, but both to be ^ 
acknowledged, used, and improved. ' That if we aslc i 
receive; if we seek we shall find; and if we knock it 
opened unto us.' That a verj' great and important woi 
before ua, which we are called upon to perform. ' Thatt 
one that hath,' (and useth, what is bestowed upon him,} ': 
given,' and he shall have more abundance^ but from the 
Stable servant who haih not, (doth not use or employ " 
bestowed upon him,) ' shall be taken away even that wl 
hath.* Instead therefore of disputing about the mea 
each talent, which can uily be known with cert^ty to di 
I<ord and Giver of them, it highly behooves us to be inte 
the uf e of them: and, according to the apostle's advice, * ' 
aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and eun 
all eTil speakings, as new bom babes, to desire the unc^ 
of the word, that we may grow thereby.* 
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On the Divine origin of Language and Alphabetical M 

" THE first use of words appears from scripture to hawl 
eommuMicate the thoughts of God. Bat how could dili bi 
but in the words of God? and bow could man underaW 
words of God, before he was taught them?" The apostleU 
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dit finth comet h by hearings and hearing by the word of Gods 
learly pronouncing all knowledge of divine things, and con** 
ntly all language relating to them, to have had its origin in 
tion. But it is not only with respect to things divine, that 
.tion appears to have supi^ed the first intimations of Ian* 
u In terms relating to mere human concerns, it seems to 
>een no less the instructress of man. For in what sense 
re imderstand the naming of every beast of the feld^ and 
fowl qf the aiVj brought before Adam for this fiurfiose by 
but in that of his instructing Adam in the manner whereby 
rcre in future to be distinguished? To suppose it otherwise, 
> imagine that Adam at the first was able to impose names 
^ several tribes of animals, is either to suppose, that he must 
the first have been able to distinguish them by their charac- 
.ck marks and leading properties, and to have distinct no- 
of them annexed to their several appellations; or, that he 
^ sounds at random, as names of the animals, without the 
'ention of such notions. But the latter is to suppose a jargonj 
language: and the former implies a miraculous operation on 
4nd of Adam, which differs nothing in substance from the 
\ instruction here contended for. 

bed, even abstracting from the information thus given in 
Sire, those who have well examined this subject have been 
y at a loss to conceive any other origin of language than 
i institution. Whitby considers this so completely evident, 
lie thinks it forms in itself a clear demonstration, that the 
lal of mankind was as Moses delivered it, from the impossi- 
of giving any other tolerable account of the origin of language. 
wons on the Attrib. vol. ii. p. 29.) Bishop Williams, in his 
id sermon, {Boyle Lect. vol. i. p. 167.) affirms, that though 
1 had a capacity and organs admirably contrived for speech, 
I his case there was a necessity of his being inmiediately 
icted by God, because it was impossible he should have 
ted speech, and words to be spoken so soon as his necessi- 
•equired. Dr. Beattie endeavours to prove the human inven- 
>f language to be imfioaaible. {Theory of Lang, 8vo. p. 101.) 
Dr. Johnson is so decidedly of this opinion, that he holds 
^tion to be necessary to inform man that he has the faculty 
cech, << which I think, says he, he could no more find out 
Nit inspiration, than cows or hogs would think of such a 
^i** Mr. WoUaston contends, (Relig. ofMit. pp. 122, 12 J.) 
anguage is the indispensable instrument of thought: and even 
br, who has laboured to prove language not to have been of 
eappoiiitment, admits that without it reason cannot be used 



NT) if language be necessary to the exercise of reason, it 
iy cannot have been the result of human excogitation: or, as 
pffSthfr Dr. Ellis in his Inquiry^ Sec. language cannot be con- 
d without thought and knowledge; but the mind cannot have 
ght and knowledge till it has language^ therefore language 
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must be previously taught, before ipan could become a n 
creature; and none coiud teach lum but God ^ScMarj^ 
vol. i. p. 140.) Locke*8 principles concerning the nature c 
guage, although he did not see ^his way with sufficient de 
to lead him to the right conclusion, the last named writer ] 
to be perfectly correspondent to the above reaaoning. (lb 
138, 139.) And in an able work published at Bertin by Su^m 
in 1766, the same principles are successfully applied to eil 
the same concluuon; namely, that the origin A language 
have been divine. Even Hobbes admits, that ^ the first am 
9fieeeh was God lumsel^ that instructed Adam how to nam* 
creatures as he presented to his A^hV^XLeviath. ch. iv. p 

From the impossibility of omceiving how language cow 
been invented, some have been led, in opposition to all jui 
somng, to pronounce it innate. Many even of the uicients, 
unaided by revelation, were obliged to omfess, that the duH 
of this art exceeded all human powers. Thus Socrates,. 
Cratylus of Plato, is represented as saying, ^ the first namei 
framed by the gods;" and in the same work we are told, thai 
imposition of names on tlungs, belonged to a nature superi 
that of man," and that it could << pertain only to him, who ] 
full discernment of their several natures."— Po/. Syn, on G 
19w— — ^/i^fnjT. Orig. Sac. B. L ch. i. sec. 3^— and Euseb. 
Evang, lib. xi. cap. 6. 

It must be remarked, that they who hold the opinion, tfai 
guage is of mere human iuveiition, are for the most part 6 
to proceed on suppositions of the original state of man, i 
inconsistent with the Mosaick history. Thus, amongst tl 
cients, Diodonis Siculus, {Biblioth, lib. i.) Vitruvius, {De d 
lib. ii. cap. 1, 2.^ Lucretius, Sec. ground their reasonings u] 
idea, (derived from the atomick cosmogony of Moschus, I 
critus, and Epicurus, which represented human beings as ^ri 
from the earth like vegetables,) that men first lived in wooc 
<5aves like brute beasts, uttering only cries and indistinct ii 
until gradual association for mutual defence, brought witJ 
length conventional signs for communication. And the respet 
and learned, though strangely fanciful, author of the Origk 
Progress of Language, who is among the latest that have w 
in defence of this opinion, is compelled to admit, that the inve 
of language is too difficult for the savage state of mai 
accordmgly he holds, that men having been placed origins^ 
sofitary and savage state, must have been associated for agei 
have carried on some common work, and even framed some 
polity, and must have continued for a considerable length of 
m that state, so as ultimately to acquire such powers of abstri 
as to be able to form general ideas, before language could poi 
be formed. Now whether such theories, in supposing a : 
emergejtice from savage barbarism to reflecting civilizatioD^i 
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•ondmied association* without an associadng tie, prove any thin.^ 
cbe than their own extravagance; and by the prodigious difficuhy 
uid delay which even they attach to the invention of speech, 
wfaedier they do not give strong confirmation to the Mossdck 
tccounty which describes man as destined for the immediate 
enjoyment of society, and consequently instructed in the ait of 
^eech; it is for the reader to judge. 

Other writers again, Condillac, (in his ^asay on the Origin q/* 
Bman Knovfledge^) Batteaux, (in his Princifilea of Literature ^^ 
and Gebelin, (in his Monde Primitif) maintain, that man is not by 
ttUnre the muium fiecua he is represented by the Scotch philoso- 
plier: hut that sounds, either excited by passions, or produced by 
imitation, would necessarily be formed, so as to constitute an inar" 
tieiUate language; which would ultimately suggest the idea, and 
■apply the elements of more perfect speech. The transition, 
mrsvei^ from the simple sound to the diversified articulation, is 
idD a wide chasm in each of these solutions. And whilst the 
m^ of the passions seems on the one hand to present a limit, 
"wliich the powers of communication, derived from that source, 
cuBnt be conceived to transcend: the various sounds and motions 
II latiire must, on the other, be admitted to exhaust the models, 
vluch alone could draw forth the imitative powers of the human 
toke. So that, according to these theories, single tones, or cries, 
tither excited by some passion or formed in imitation of some 
Mini sound, must in all just reasoning fill up the measure of 
'komiii lang^ag^. •* It is not easy then to discover any advantage 
poiMised by these theories, over that of Lord Monboddo, and the 
ancie&t Epicurean Philosophers. The latter but represent the 
knuD kind orig^ally placed in the condition of brutes; the former 
Mem careful to provide that it should never rise above that con- 



- As it may be matter of curiosity, to know in what manner these 
Vliters endeavour to explain the transition from mere vocal 
UNliids to articulate speech, it may be proper to subjoin here a 
ipecnnen taken from one of them, by no means the least distin- 
goiflhed in the literary world, the Abbe De Condillac. He admits 
Ac operation to be extremely tedious, for that << the organ of 



* Dr. BluFy in his Lectures on Rhetorick, (voLLp. 71.) makes the foUowiDgjaat 
^ W^te CMwervations: — << One would think, that in order to any language liziug 
^jKteadiiig itself, men must have been previously gathered together in conaide- 
4|l9Bmbcn: society must have been already far advanced: and yet, on the 
ilhir kandf there seems to have been an absolute necetsity for speech, previous to 
^hjmwation of society, For^, by what bond could any multitude of men be kept 
^msftWp or be made to join in the prosecution of any common interest, until once, 
% Ae interrentioa of speech, they could comnwnicate their wants and intentioiw 
fk CMh odicr? So that, either how society coeki form itself, previously to langna/re, 
^knr word* oookl rise into a language, previously to society being formed, seem to be 
Nrta •tfeended with equal dbffioSty. And when we consider. Sec. difficulties increase 
tftMMh apoQ us on all kiands, that there seems to be no small reason for referring 
tk fint ongpi of all language to diYJia^ teaching or ins(lratioii«'' 

Vol. I^Ng. II. 3 R 
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speech, (in grown persons,) for want of early use, would be S9 
inflexible that it could not articulate any other than a few sitnpte 
sounds: and the obstacles which prevented them from fironoundng 
Qthersy would firevent them from suspecting that the -voice mn 
suscefitible of any further variation/* Now it may be fairly asked^ 
would not these obstacles for ever prevent any articulations, or 
even sounds, beyond those which the passions might excite, utt 
other sounds suggest? How is this difficulty, which has been Usif 
admitted by the author, to be removed? He shall answer for him^ 
self. The child, from the pliancy of its vocal organs, being^ted 
from the obstructions which incapacitated the parent, will acddeot'* 
ally fall upon new articulations in the endeavour to comnontmcafB 
its desire for a particular object; the parent will endeavov to 
imitate this sound, and affix it as a name to the object, for iStm 
purpose of communicating with the child: and thus by repeated 
enlargements of articulation in successive generations, langitagt 
would at length be produced.* 



* It should be remarked, that were even all that is here contended for admittel 
to be practieaUei language in the true sense of the word is not yet attained. Thi 
power of designating an individaal object by an appropriate «rticiilBtioB» b a Msci* 
sary step in the formation of language, but very far removed indeed Gnm ittsoi- 
summation. Without the use of general signs, the speech of man would differ littb 
from that of brutes: and the transition to the general term from the name of die 
individual, is a difficulty which remains still to be surmounted. CendilUM, idM^ 
proposes to show, how this transition may be made, in the natural coarse of tkiHh 
*< Utt enfant appeUe du nom d'Arbre le premier arbre que nous lid motUront, 1h 
second arbre quHl voit ensuite lid rappeUe la mime idie; il ltd donne le mSmettm 
de mime 6 vn troisieme d un quatrieme, et voUd le mot d'Arbre dtmni^tAtrii 
un individu, qtd devientpour ltd un nom de clasee ou degenre^ wte iM akinilt 
qui comprend toua let arbres en giniraV* In like manner Adam Suuth. ia V* 
JHasertation on the Origin ofLanguagesy and Mr. Dugald Stewart^ in hs JEk- 
mentfi of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, endeavour to explain thiipnMa% 
representing those words which were oiiginally used as the proper mmdicfiBfi- 
viJuals, to be successively transfeired to other individuals, until at length «Mhrf 
them became insensibly uie common name of a multitude. This however k niMt 
ingenious than solid. The ilame given to an individual, being intended eziMTelf 
to dengnate that mdividoal, it is a direct subversion of its very natnie and dei^ H 
apply it to any other individual, known to be different from the fonaer. The «hH 
it b true, may give the name nS father to an individual like to the peraoo it bM beep 
taught to call by, that name: but this is from mistake, not from design; fhn i Mft* 
fusion of the two as the same person, and not from a perception of resemUneete' 
tween them whilst knowB to be different, in tnitfi, &ey whose thonghlB mOBM' 
pied solely about individual objects, must be the most earefol to distinguMk ^kv 
ilrom each other; and, accordingly, the child will most peremptorily ifitrWtfte 
Appellation ^father, so soon as the distinctness is observed. The olject wUh ttoM^ 
whose terms or signs refer only to individuals, must tiaturally be to take mtt^^ 
crery such term or s^ shall be applied to its appropriate individuai, nd to Mi* 
else. Resemblance can produce no other effect, than to enforee a gt«aler flMli» 
in the application of the individual names, and therefore has no natural teadefl^ ^ 
lead the mind to the use of general terms. It may be thought, indeed, thit Aeta 
of mffnder, attachmg to individuals of a similar appearance, might Datnrftlyleilt» 
80me general designation, whereby the ageregate of those individoids nUtt te 
marked out. But it should be recollected, that the vei!7 notkm of namber. «M 
seems one of the commonest and most fiimiliar to the mind, does itBcIf pimfpK 
a class, since objects cannot be enumerated unless previously referred to iOBW M 
gewB or alMs, or^ whiah is the saise thing, unleiB they aie pivvioaily ttgwrnti^f 
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Such is the solution of the origin of language which human 
philosophy presents; sending us to the accidental babble oi truancy y 
6r the origination of that which it confesses must exceed the 
power of the imagination to invent, and of the organs of the man 
tp accomplish: inverting the order of nature by supposing the adult 
to learn the art of speech by imitation of the nursling; and in addi- 
tioD to all, building upon the gratuitous assumption, that the chUd 
could utter articulations undirected by any pre-existing model.-— 
On such reasoning it cannot be necessary to enlarge. 

Besides, to all tiiose theories which maintain the human ijxven- 
tioo of language, the test of experience may fairly be applied. We 
nay safely challenge their authors to produce in their support a 
aoi^lt/acti a single instance in the whole range of history, of any 
hiBmaa creature's ever using articulate sounds as the signs of 
ideiSy unless taught^ either immediately and at once by God, or 
praduaUy by those who had been themselves instructed. That 
there have been instances of persons, who, possessing all the na- 
tural powers of mind and body, yet remained destitute of speech 
from the want of an instructor, there can be no question. Diodorua 
Siailus, (lib. iii' sec. 19. p. 187. torn. 1. WeaaeLyivdorms us of an 
entire nation, wanting the use of speech, and communicating only 
hf signs and gestures. But not to urge so extraordinary a fact. 
Lord Monboddo himself, in his first volume, furnishes several well 
attested instances; and relates particularly the case of a savage, 
liio was caught in the woods of Hanover, and who, though by no 
aenis deficient either in his mental powers or bodily organs, waa 
yet utterly incapable of speech. Had man then been left solely 
to the operation of his own natural powers, it is incumbent upon 
Hese writers to show, that his condition would have differed, as 
%) ^leech, from that of the Hanoverian savage. 

As fixr those writers who admit the Mosaick account, and yet 
Ittribate to Adam the formation of language, unassisted by divine 
Mnicdixi, ihey seem to entertsdn a notion more incomprehensi« 
•bfe than the former; inasmuch as the first exercise of language 
br the fiither of manldnd, is stated to have preceded the production 
« Eve, and cannot, consistentiy with the scripture account, be 
Vipposed to have been long subsequent to his own creation. So 
thst according to these theorists, he must have devised a medium 
«f communication, before any human being existed with whom to 
«onimunicate: he must have been able to apply an organ uiiexer- 
aiod and inflexible, to the arduous and delicate work of articula- 
^ne and he must at once have attcdned the use of words, without 
multiplied preparatory experiments and concurring aids, 



^- ^■Mifnmrm %gpu SiQce, theo, mere resemblance will not lead to the aie of gene- 
Stermt; and nocie die notion of number aetoally presapposes the existence of 
mntnl terms; it fbUows, that the tramition from proper namei to general termty 
Hoftbe sttiOTirt^tf for in U^e wi^ iu vlu«b th^se writwf hSTe cndesYoared to 
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which seem on all hands admitted to be indispensable to t)ie'&- 
covery and production of speech. 

To remedy some of these difiiciiMesy it has been sud, that tlis 
faculty of speech was made natural to man as his reason, and tint 
the use of language was the necessary result of his constitittioD. 
If by this were meant, that man spoke as necessarily as he brealh- 
td^ the notion of an innate language must be allowed, and then the 
experiment of the Egyptian king to discover the primitiTe Itt- 
guage of man, must be confessed to have had its foundatioD iirniH'' 
ture: but if it be merely meant, tliat man was by nature iimiAli 
with the powers of speech, and by his condition, lus: rehttioDSt of^' 
his wants, impelled to the exercise of these powers, thedifficoHf 
returns, and all the obstacles already enumerated oppose iiKabr^ . 
selves to the discovery of those powers, and to the means ly 
which he was enabled to bring them into actual exertion. Ixwa 
perhaps add strength to the observations already made upon m 
subject, to remark, that the author who has muntained tiib hit . 
mentioned theory, and whose work,' as containing the ablest'aat 
most laborious examination of the question, has been crowned wxft' 
a prize by the academy oi Berlin, and has been honoured witii die 
general applause of the continental literati, has utterly fidled, waA 
IS admitted to have failed, in that which is the grand difficult sF 
the question. For whilst he enlarges on the intelHgent and soaJ 
qualities of man, all fitting him for the use of language ^e tnndk 
tion from that state which thus prepares man for lang^ge, to 1^ 
actual exercise of the organs of speech, he is obliged to leife 
totally unexplained. (See the account given of the Essay of Hfllder, 
on the origin of language, in Muveaux Memoirs de Vjicad. Rmf, 
tfc, de Berlin^ 1771— and again, an Analysis of that work by M. 
Merian, in the vol. of the same Memoirs for the year 1781.) 
Enough, perhaps more than enough, has been said, in answer to ! 
those theories and objections which have been raised in oppositioB 
to that, which scripture so obviously and unequivocally asscrt>i 
namely, the divine institution of lartguage^ 



To these arguments of the learned Dr. Magee, we may add As 
following brief observations, which occur in a small pnmpliH^ 
presented to the Editor by his friend the late John Dickinson, E»t 
the elegant author of the Pennsylvania Farmer's Letters.— Wiu 
respect to the question, says he, whether articulate speech, tmi- 
the method of rendering our ideas visible by symbols called lettef^ 
are immediate revelations or human inventions, these things m 
certain. 

^ 1st. That the five books of Moses are the most ancient confs^ 
sidons, and the most early specimens of alphabetical writii^ il 
we except the book of Joby which, some contend, was written !»• • 
forejthe Peqtateuch. 
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3d. The Greeks and Romans received their knowledge of letters 
from the Ph<emcians, the Turks from the Arabians, and other 
Eiiropeaii nations from the Romans. 

*' Phosnioes primi, famse a credimus, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus voccm signare figuris.** LucAir. 

From unexceptionable witnesses it appears, that the Phoenicians 
ud their colonists the Carthaginians spoke in different ages a 
dklect of the Hebrew, scarcely varying from the original. £upo- 
ImoBf in his book of the Kings of Judea, says, ^^ Moses was the 
first wise man; letters were first given by him to the Jews, and 
fifomthem the Phoenicians received them." Chocrilus,in his verses 
en the Solymi^ who, he says, dwelt near the lake, supposed to be 
the A9/UialHt€8^ now called the Dead-Sea^ uses this expression: 
" These with their tongues pronounced Phoenician words" — and 
tbuiLucian— ^^ He spoke some indistinct words, like the Hebrew 
or Fhmnician" To the same purpose many other particulars are 
eoOected by Grotius. 

3d. The Phanicians were next neighbours to the Hebrews. 

4th. The jirabicky Ckaldee^ Ethiofiick^ Egyfitian^ Peraicky Syri- 
o^and.^ifumznVaTilanguagesyhave all issued &om the same stock 
irith that of the Hebrews, 

Sth. Thos all the languages in use among men, that have been 
conveyed in alphabetical characters, have been the languages of 
people connected ultimately or immediately with the Hebrews, 

6tl|t There is a sameness in the denomination of letters in the 
HebnWf other Oriental^ Greek and Latin languages. 

fth. All other nations have also a similarity of order in the ar- 
nDgenient of their letters with that of the Hebrews^ aB alpha, 
betft) tec. 

8Ui« There is also generally a resemblance in shape, and all the 
AvenitieB of character are reconcilable with the transmission of 
alphabetical writing from tlie Hebrews, 

9th. Of all the nations of antiquity, the Hebrews are the only 
people who have preserved any regular account of their original. 

lOtlu Alphabetical writing was not known to the Greeks till 
the time of Cadmus; who, according to Sir Isaac Newton's 
Ofbioiiy came into Greece in the reign of king David^ about a 
^iwnil yea:rs before the Christian era, and six hundred after the 
tM of Dutoses. 

Utfa. There is no alphabet remaining to be a competitor with 
tte Hebrew. The order of the Greek and Latin alphabets, says 
Mr. Hartley, is taken from that of the Hebrews^ as we have it in 
tt» Alphabetical Psalms. ^ An Alphabetical Psalm," and the 
Mme may be said of some other parts of the scriptures, ^< begins 
Vith each of the letters of the alphabet succesuvely, either in 
Cfcry Terse, as in the 25th, 34th and 145th; or in every other 
veiMiy as in S7th, or in every hemistick, or half verse, as in the 
Ulfli, 113th and USth; the U9th differs from all these, because 
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«T«y TCTMof aMatmbegjiuwith theMinekttrritf Aeal 
ao thftt it bai twea^-two Btanmt ansverins ta the twv 

leltPTs of it." Vntv. Hist. iii. 390, 

IStli. « The rr;»o/u(io« of complex articulate sounds intQ 
clemeots, or letters, with the recomfiaiition of these sot 
writing them down alphabetically, lir exceeds any invea 
ancient times. Admitting, then, that these facts do noti 
to a proof, that leiiera are dorived from an uninedia.te rei 
to Mo«es, or to any before him; yet, it is remarkable, A 
review of what lias been written about them, we may trw 
backwards from nation to nation; and find them most ead 
in those parts, where hy the best accounts, mankind firal 
«nd from whence they dispersed." Skuckford'i Connex^ 

By these, as well as other considerations, drawn Irom ai 
spect for the divine perfections, and I'roni the nature of tlai 
may be convinced, how vain is tiic representation made b 
of the ancients, through ig^iorancc ul' the truth; and b) 
modcn», in contempt of it, that the first men lived like, 
uttering only strange and uncouth noises, titl at length o 
cnce taught them the use of speech. , 

Thus among others, Diodorun Siculu* writes in the fir»t i 
his history, and Vitruvius in his aecwid Ixjok. So HoraoM 

"Quam proi'Bpscrunl primij iniiaHUa teirw, 

Uutunt «a tui^ ftxat." 
When oBinuli er>vFd Gjrdi U. £rat from e«nl^ 
A Tile dumb herd were Utej. 

And Lucretiut: 



But, however letters may have been introduced, by ti« 
we, in a manner, quit the bounds of time and place in wbi^ 
Kwe, overtake intellectually things whirled from us by tlKj 
tJ afes, and approach even to the infancy of creation, att^ 
were, things separated from us by the greatest distance; C^ 
fioniUarly with the furthest absent; arc tajigtit by tbe,: 
commit to an impartial and present depositary, private aa^ 
lawB, and publick treaties, and transmit to posterity all the in* 
tion we can possibly collect for rendering them wisci audj 
«nd luippy. 
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TO THE EDITOR OT THE THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE* 

IN the opinion of every sincere believer in the written word 
of God) the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ is a doctrine on 
iduch the whole system of salvation is founded. The efficacy of 
that atonement depends wholly on the divinity of the person of 
Jesut ChrUt. If he was a mere man, as some who yet would 
W thought Christians, vainly assert, he could not atone for his 
own ainsy much less for the sins of a world. Unless he was God, 
as well as man, he could neither forgive the sins of men, nor di- 
rect them by his holy Spirit into all truth, or sanctify them by the 
sane divine agent, to the saving of the souL 

It 18 on this account that I send you some striking testimonies 
oC tibfti all-important fact, from the pens of several great and pious 
SMOf who have lived and died in the firm belief of this essential 
^octiriae; and whose means of knowledge were great and con- 
vincing; and who, by their good works, showed that their faith was 
'Wroiigbt by Grod. The authors I shall quote are both Jews and 
Christians, who lived either before the Christian era, or imme- 
diately after the Apostles, and could not have been ignorant of 
their opinions on this subject. 

If it should be alleged that these are from writings well known 
to the learned world, and of long standing, and not proper for a 
periodical work of the nature of your Magazine; I answer, that 
though this may be true in some measure, and these extracts may 
not be so profitable or entertaining for men of great theological 
leading, or those who have wealth to purchase books, and leisure 
tad inclination to read them with care, yet this probably is not the 
case with a great majority of your readers. My wish is to dis- 
ttminate this important and essential truth among the people at 
ktfi^ I do not write for fame, but to establish the sincere in- 

Er of every rank in the principles of the religion of Jesus 
tt, especially in that great doctrine without which all the 
Rtt ia vain; for, as Peter says, < we have not followed cunningly 
Maed febles when we made known to you the power and coming; 
tf our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of hb majesty/ 
[iPet. i. 16.) I would wish to lead him into an intimate union 
^ the Saviour of men, by a living and operative faith, and there- 
y enable him to build his hopes of etenml life ou the rock Christ 

^ Let lis begin with the Jewish writers, once the people of God 
fnayery peculiar relation, over whom he was King and Uovemour^ 
^ a very distinct manner from the rest of mankind. The Old 
Teitament ascribes the creation of the world to the Son or Word 
rf God. He appeared to our first parents in £dcn. He pronounced 
**BtNice «f condemnation oa them at the fall. In Exod. xxxiii. 
30. it is said by God to Moses; ^ Thou canst not see my face^ for 
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there shall no man see me and liye;* and St. John decUtfiBii'tftL 
Ter. 18. that < no man hath seen God at any time.* AaAy(tC% 
are repeatedly told, in as plain and^eutive words, ip Exod.*^A. 
9—11. that Moses and oUiers did see and behold God, (i ^ 
jflheim of Israel, as it is in the original.) So Jacpl>, 
the uigel in the form of a man, said, < I have seen God 
ftce.' Gen. xxxii. 24—30. He it was who acoompaided '. 
in the wilderness, in whom was the name, (i. ie. liie 
Jehovah. Ex. xxiiL 21. Again: < Thenwentnp^^l 
Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy <»£ the 
Israel, and they saw the God of Israel, (the Albran,) illMM 
heheld the Alheim.' Exod. xxiv. 9— U.* What did ^Mfe#ini 
see? Plainly the representative of Jehovah, the second pefM K 
the Trinity, as a Man in glory— «nd by seeing him, diey h#M 
Alheim, even as Jacob did, by seeing the angel. One yettriM 
this, in Numb. xii. 8. Jehovah says of Moses, < ^Mth taim wHI 
speak mouth to mouth, and the similitude of Jehovlih idifellfer 
behold.' What similitude could this be, but that by v^df iW 
' have already seen, Jehovah Alheim become vii^le fo ftm ^jpeMf 
flesh, even the Son of God under a human form in glory? (ilft 
Acts vii. 38.) This St Paul expresses by the emphatlcid tMm^ 

< the express image or similitude of his substance; fbriMHiOdn • 
a consuming fire; dwelling in light which no man can wipprttti 
unto; . whom no man hath seen or can see.' 1 Tim. vi. Y6.'''-€i 
Christ, after his incarnation, or the word being made fleshy iH$ 

< the image of the invisible God:* and Christ himself det l art rf } 
* that he who had seen him had seen the Father.* Abrahanrcftfti 
one of the three Beings who came to him before the destmetiaB 
of Sodom, ' the Almighty God, the Judge of all the earth.' Mbi 
in his journey to Canaan, at Mahanaim, called the place Fetid 
because he had < seen God face to face.' So Isaiah, vi. 1. ^W 
the year that king Uzziah died, I saw also Jehovah sitting €0*^ 
throne high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Arf 
one said unto another, Holy, Holy, Holy is the Jehovah of Hosftf 
the whole earth is full of his glory. Then said I, wo is me^ ir 
I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell nf' 
the midst of a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes have seeaABT' 
King Jehovah, Lord of Hosts.' ^ 

But how did the Jews understand this doctrine, before tte M* 
carnation of the Saviour? They are the best interpreters of "ftflir 
own language. 

Euaebiua says, lib. i. ch. 4. < But they of old, evident)^ kM#! 
the very Christ of God: for that he appeared to Abraham— giMF 
answers to Isaac^— talked with Jacol>---conyersed vrith Moses, fltf* 
afterwards with the prophets.' 

The learned Kircher cites the Jetzirah, a Hebrew book wMd^ 
the Jews ascribe to Abraham hunself, but which is said to iM^ 
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nritten by Rabbi Abraham, a vety ancient cabbalist, whereih 
t person of the Trmity is described by the name * Kather^ the 
, or profound Intelligence; the second person Cfiocbbmay 
Kiom) or the Intelligence illuminadng; and the third person 
or the sanctifying intelligence, the builder of faith, and the 
of it.'* 

ancient Jewish prayer, in their litany called Hoaanna- 
, or the Great Hoaanna^ publickly sung oh the last day of 
ist of Tabernacles, proyes this: " For thy sake, O, our 
r, Hosanna; for thy sake, O, our Redeemer, Hosanna; for 
LC, O9 our Seeker, Hosanna.'" So their great benediction, 
was pronounced under the law, by Aaron and his sons— - 
EiaA bless thee, and keep thee; Jehovah make his face to 
ipon thee, and be gracious unto thee; Jehovah lift up his 
Dance upon thee, and give thee peace." This seems similar 
Christian baptism. The Father is the author of blessing 
saervation; grace and illumination is from tlie Soriy by whom 
« the light of the knowledge of Qod in the face of Jesus 

peace is the gift of the Sfiirit^ whose name is the Com- 

learned Moment says, that it was once the received doc- 
nd the true cabbala of the Jewish schools, that the famous 
of forty-two letters used as an expository name of the 
rilUeral namey or Jehovah^ which was not allowed them to 
nee, was explained to have been— -rA^ Father ia God; the 
Oadi and the Holy Sfiirit is God: Three in One, and One 

ee4 

Rabbi Ibba^ who is said to have lived long before Christy 

10 18 quoted in the book 2k>bar, written by Simeon Ben 

before the Talmud, as the Jews confess, in descantinfg on 

A. 4. * Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord^* 

* that the first Jehovah is God the Father; the second, fjii^ 
it Qod the Son, for so he is called by the prophet, Im- 
l, or Qod with us; the third -word, Jehovah^ is God the Holy 

and the fourth word, One^ is to show the unity of Essence 
plurality of Persons.' Many of the cabbalists used the 
of Father^ Sony and Sfiirit^ for the tliree hypostases, de- 

• «t the same time, that th6 doctrine of the persons in thei 
r, by no means opposed that of the essence in Unity .$ 

tii Simeon Ben Jochai^ treating on the name Alheim, says, 
e, and see the mystery of this word. There are three de- 
or affinities, and each degree is to be distingydshed by 
But the tiiree are one, and united to each other in one, nor 
to bo divided from another.*' 

I nine Rabbi and Jonathan the Chaldee paraphraat, who 
vote Mome years before Christ, commenting on Isaiah vi. 1. 
tho Xx>rd, (Adonaiy) is represented as sitting od a throne> 

•oSoKtuis. t •'<»«*• ^ HortD SoUterio. 5 Ibid. 
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applj the passage to t|ie MesdUi; And the temsr^f tiiei 
Ihis remarkable expositkm of the thrice Holy, (afarcadjr ncBl 
above m th^Sd verse.) Holy^ that is the Fathxa; Jfoly, t 
the Sons Jfolyf that is the Spout. .i ^ 

PMhf the jbrnoiis Jewish writer, acknowledges a gcnem 
God from all etermty. He says in manv diffmnt plaeeay 
God bmU the Wordfn hlmseU; that this Word is Wisdom 
this Wwdom is the eternal Son of God. That God is calli 
God ot gods, not nidi reladon to created inteUigcoices, wk 
human,' angelical, or semphical; bat in relation to liis two ep 
Btandal powers, which are not simple attributes, but eteni 
created, infinite principles of action, represented by the tw« 
of the cherubim that covered the ti^made." The Gl 
Ftoii^utist and Targum speak in the same maimen Htmf *^m 
to the Wbrd^ the creation of the world, the pardon of sm^ «i 
mediating between QoA the Father, and the creature." 
cabbalistical Jews of a still later date, speak in the Bam 
They fix the number of three persons in- the Divine Eai 
they speak of the emanation of the two last from the first, ai 
that the third proceeds from the first by the second* The 
they call EuBofih^ the second Memra^ and the thiiid Bkuth 

But the conduct of the Jewish sanJiedrim <m the pafaUd 
of our blessed Lord, nuts this questicm out of doubt as to 
belief. No sooner haa Christ cmifessed himself to be the Mk 
in answer to an interrogatory put to him under oath, accoid 
the practice of the Jewish courts, by the High Priest, than h 
his garments and said, < He hath spoken blasphemy, whai 
have we of fi^ther witnesses?' And again, in answer to Pilab 
wanted to release him, the Jews cried out, * we have a lawy f 
that law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of 

What was so strongly shadowed forth in the Old Testa 
was made perfectly clear under the Gospel. Christ himac 
vealed this so fully by his miracles, prophecies, and exprai 
clarations, that man, since his coming in the flesh, seems 
left without excuse, and justly exposed to that severe comk 
tion menticmed in John iiL 18. < He who believeth not ii 
demned already ^ because he hath net believed in the nam€ % 
only-begotten Son of God.' And that cond^mmtion aeemi 
greatly aggravated, because < light had ccxne into the li 
And in one of Christ's last conversations with his disc^ikib 
declaring that he was the Way, the Truth, and the Life, an 
no man could come unto the Father but by him, assurmg 
that they had seen the Father, in answer to Philip's requesl 
he would show them the Father^ replied, with an apparent .d 
of surprise at the hardness of their hearts; ^ Have I beem S0 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?' As if ki 
said, you have seen the miracles I have performed; work di 
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'^Miher man ever did. You have been t^ug^ht my doctrines, and 
tKinie of you have been witnesses to my transnguration in the 
MUMint) how then sayest thou show us tlie Fatlier? He who hath 
seen sie hath seen the Father: believest thou not that I am in the 
VRther, and the Father in mc? It is the Father who dwelleth in 
i who doeth these works. Believe me that I am in the Father, 
* the Father in me, or else believe me for the very works' sake. 
^ Otie would have imagined, that among those who professed a 
taliof in Jesus as one sent of God, or even ad an honest upright 
VHBy that the question of ^his representing himself to be God as 
-well as man, would thereafter have been absolutely put to rest— 1 
-Bat heaf the apostle Paul in his epistle to the Colossians, ch. i. 
9nr, 15 8c 16, and if language can express any determinate ideas, 
-tan any reasonable man doubt of the apostle's opinion on this 
mbject; while at the same time it b an excellent comment on 
^ti above conversation with Philip. Speaking of the inestimable 
■ pr i v i l e g e of being translated into the kingdom of the Son of God, 
«e Mya, < who ie the image^ (or similitude,) of the invisible Godf 
ytHeJk^i^omj (or begotten,) qf every creature; /or by Mm were 
Wff Mnga created that are in heaven^ and that are in earthy visible 
mui InvitiblCj whether they be thronea or dominiona^ firincifialitiea 
krficwerai all thinga were created by him and for him: and he ia 
^^kre ail thingay and by him all things consist: for it pleased the 
^ibsker that in him should all fulness dwell* 
^J In the year 96, in a fragment of St. Clement, quoted by Lard- 
iMTf he says, ' Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as 
iFQody as of the Judge of the quick and the dead.' And Lardner 
aaMy * this character of Christ was a common article of every 
Oibtian's beUef.' 

>' About the year 121, during the third general persecution under 
il0 omperour Hadrian Quadratus, the bishop of Athens, and Aris- 
ttdtoty a Christian philosopher, presented separate apologies to the 
itttuperour, < defending the Christian religion from the exceptions^ 
■idcalvmmes of its enemies, showing an illustrious and fine spirit 
lAth' great eloquence. They maintsdned the divinity of our Sa- 
^Avur before the emperour, not only in their writings, but also by 
tt|dbcourse in his presence.'* 

a •Kefaaxd, speaking of Justin Martyr's Apology to Antoninus 
Msh the emperour, in behalf of the Christians, says, < We here 
IMd die doctrine of the Church concerning the Trinity, the in- 
Mmirtioii of our Saviour, and eternal life; as also proofs of the 
militUii fidth; the holiness and conversation of its professors; 
M%Mher with a description of their assemblies and their cerc- 
mtoiea, used in the administration of both the sacraments/ ' 
Vjl And afterwards, in the year 167, Justin being arraigned before 
Mo Roman prefect, was asked what the Christian doctrines were? 
itanierod, < We believe the one only God to be the creator of alt 
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tlttiigB. Tiuble and invLuble; and our Lqrd Jflf n CW at,»>W»l 
;Son or God| fbretddbjr the ancient pirai>lMta» ipriidlit^lliiBMMl 
to be the judge of all mankind; a Saviour, a PwMlyfff 1>UImI» 
to all thofe duly instructed by hinu But as to MiOjiifcihaiii 
too mean and unable to say any tlung berniM»g CMlltesWill 
])eity^-diat this was the buamesa of ^.|Bopih«la« ^ ~ 
^jges before, forctol^the coining of the ^mof G^d * 

About the year 177, Athem^ras, an mama^ <i 
also an apdogy to the emperour, in wUch, amqjg ! jsttPib JJMfc 
^e said, < That the Christians were not AtWaife iwaPi AoMr 
knowledged and adored wne God in tkret fi qr &ogii^-^i/^ InRBui^ 
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*brinably to his laws and commandment.'^^ 

About the year S30, Hypoolitus, UaluA of FortBa^jBidt 
of Irenxus, who was broi^ht up under Polyoum wh» 
ojde of St. John, in a work on tibe character o^Chfii^iAor] 
the humanity of Christ, in various acts of his Itfb, «ay%; fc. 
Tinity is also as clearly pei;ceived when he i* wonfaqndlky^liii^ 
vui mited by the shepherds; expected by HinMwn, Mud-jMiilli ; 
testimony from Anna; is inquired of by die wise Bisi^ oid^ * 
I^ a star; when he turned water into wine «t .« 
rebuked the sea, videntlj agitated by th(s wjadsi _ 
a man bUnd from his birth, and walks on tikie iea;T{lMi^ 
liazarus, who had been dead four days; he performa iMMi 
of power, forgives sins, and gives power to Us ^sciplM.* ; . aJk 

In the year 230, Origen says, < Christians believe Jesvs' tH&k 
the Son of God in a sense not to be explained and made K i w i t i i 
man, by any but those Scriptures alone which areinspirediiylli 
Holy Spirit.' ^:y 

In the third century, Amobius proves the divinity of.isA 
Christ from < the holiness of his life; the great number of mirtdH- 
he performed; the power he gave to others of working woairtk 
and from the prodigies which appeared upon earth at the hlMrtf 
his death.* 

Quintianua the mart>'r, under the Dioclesian persecution, bdit 
asked by the president, how it came about, that he, being mRflMi 
citizen and the son of a senator, could truckle under .such a ai^ 

Serstition, and worship him for a God, whom the JewsfaalcnB^ 
ed? The martyr told him, < that it was the hi^est 

nobility to know and serve God. That the ChriatL 

which he called supcrsUtion,. ought not to be traduced „ 
base a name, seeing it immediately guided its followers 1 
Mghest degree of happiness; for herem it is, that die Obm 

God is revealed, the great Creator of heaven and earth,, m 

Son Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom all things were nnda, itf 
who is in all things equal to his Father.' .-u^; 

Eusebrus cites a bo<^, called the little Labyrinth, writtn l«f 
early, ag^st the heresy of Artemon, «< which heresy^ (n9*'V 
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if Samosata has again attempted tp revive in our age," in 
be proves that the said heresy, which asserts our Saviour to 
leen a mere man, was an innovation of a late date, although the 
iicers of it had boasted it was very ancient: and after many 
lents to confute this blasphemous lie, has this'rehiticm word 
)rd:— <^ For they affirm diat all the ancients, and the very 
es, received and taught the same tlungs which they now 
, and that the preachmg of the truth was preserved till the 
of Victor, who, from Peter^ was the thirteenth bishop of 
; but from the times of his successour Zephyrus, the truth 
Nsn adulterated. Peradventure this saying of theirs might 
probable, did not, in the first place, the sacred Scriptures 
iUct them, and then the writings of some brethren ancienter 
he times of Victor, which books they wrote in defence of 
atii, against the Gentiles, and against the heresies of their 
mes: I mean Justin, Miltiades, Tatianus, Clemens, and many 
\l in all which books the divinity of Christ is maintained. 
ho is he that is ignorant of the books of Irenseus, Melito, and 
St, who declare Christ to be God and man? The Psalms and 
A of the brethren, written at the beginning by the fiuthful, 
forth the praises of Christ, the word of God, and attribute 
ity to him. Seeing therefore this ecclesiastical opinion has 
niiiiifestly declared for so many years since, how can it be 
tie ancients should have preached that doctrine, (which these 
igsert,) till the time of Victor? How can they choose but be 
led, of framing such lies of Victor? Whereas they know, for 
D, that Victor excommunicated Theodotus the tanner, the 
er and father of this afioataay, which denies God, and which 
iMerted Christ to be a mere man! For if Victor was, as they 
if the same opinion of that which their blasphemy does 
ain, why did he proscribe Theodotusi. the inventor of this 

'hese people have impudently adulterated the sacred Scrip* 
They have rejected the canon of the primitive &ith, and 
been ignorant of Christ. They are not inquisitive after that 
I the holy Scriptures say, but bestow much labour and in* 
jT in finding out such a scheme of a syllogism as may confirm 
tygtem of their impiety. What need I say, that those perscuis^ 
luike use of the arts of infidels for the confirmation of their 
itcal opinions, and by the craft of atheists adulterate the 
re au^ority of the divine Scriptures, are most remote from 
dth? Hence it is that they have impudently laid their hands 
fr dime Scriptures, 8a3dng, that they bught to be corrected 
inis deurous, maybe informed, that I speak not this falsely 
3m; for would any one examine the copies which they have 
Q together, and compare them one with another, he would 
hat they disagreed very much. For the copies of Asclepia- 
; agrees not with those of Theodotus. Many such copies as 
1 may be procured, because their disciples have with much 
tr mi curiosity written the correctionB; (as they call them,) 
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that is, their corruptions) of every one of their masters. Agihiy 
the copies of Hermophilus agree not with those now mentiaie^ 
and those of Appolonidas differ one from another. For he vhi 
shall compare them, will find, that those copies first put fi»rdibf 
him, do very much disagree from his other copies, which he dii 
afterwards again wicst and deform. Howmuchof audadounea 
there is, in this wicked fiu:t, it is probable they themselves an not 
ignorant For either they do not believe the divine Scriirtuiesb 
have been dictated by the Holy Spirit, and then they are infiddi; 
or else they account themselves wiser than the Holy Ghost, mi 
what are they then but madmen? They cannot deny this audicioitf 
£ict to Iiave been done by their own selves, because copies have bees 
wntten by their own hands; neither did they receive such copici 
as these from those who were their instructors; nor yet can thejr 
show the eopies from which they transcribed them. But sometf 
them have not indeed vouchsafed to adulterate the Scriptures; bdt 
having wholly rejected the law and the prophets, by a lawless ani 
atheistical doctrine, under a pretext of grace, they are fidlen into 
the deepest pit of destruction.'' 

£u8ebiu8 says, (p. 107,) < that Berythus, bishop of Bostra,m 
Arabia, subverting the ecclesiastical canon, endeavouring to istrO' 
duce a new doctrine alienating from the faith, daring to aflbn 
that our Lord and Saviour, before his incarnation, had no proper 
.different subsistence, neither any Godhead of his own, butoo^ 
the Deity of the Father resi^g in him; a conference of bishopB 
was had: among the rest Origen was called, who convinced hnn 
x>f his crrour, and restored him to the Church. But they qf oU 
evidently knevf the very Christ qf God, For that he afiptarci to 
Jlbraham-^gave anawera to IeaaC'"t<^lked with Jacob "^convened 
junth Meaesy and a/terv/arcfa vnth the profiheta* 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEOLOGICAL M>iGAZIXB. 
MS, MDirORj 

A SUBSCRIBER to your valuable work takes occauflo, 
under the shelter of the liberality which you profess, and uoder 
the persuasicKi that it will be religiously regarded by you, to pie- 
sent a few remarks on a single sentence in your prospectus. Tb* 
passage referred to is, where, (p. 8,} you express the opoMip 
that the reformers of the Church of England entertsuned CalviO" 
istick sentiments, although they have not introduced them ioto 
the Articles and the Liturgy. Against the former part of ^ 
opinion, the following objections offer themselves. 

At the time of preparing the aforesaid institutions, Cahin Ivd 
not distinguished himself by carrying to his subsequent extfCM 
the theory which has derived its name from his. At the period 
referred tO; be b^d become ^mu\ent in the eucharistick.coitfV' 
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mrsf t l>etween the followers of Luther and those of Zwmglius; 
tat not as to the present question. His celebrity in this line, 
teems to have begun with the rude attack made on Imn in the 
fiice of his congrega^tion, by Jerome Balsec, a physician. This 
W«8 ^1 the autunm of 1551: but the articles of the Church of 
JBogland had been drawn up early in that year, and were in the 
fiinds of some of the bishops for their consideration. They were- 
■inctioiied and published two years afterwards. 

. Perhaps it will occur, that there had been previously edited 
the celebrated work of Calvin, called << The Institutions of the 
phiiatlan Religion:" in which, as it is now before the world, his 
lystem is displayed to the extent. This might have weight, were 
we sure that there was the like display in the original work: but 
of this there is here entertained a doubt. It was edited in 1535; 
ind as. it then appeared, it is called a Sketch by Bayle, who quotes 
Sezai calling it <^ Opus long^ Maximi Rudimentum." The larger 
4rork appeared in 1558. At first, the Institutions consisted of 
obly twenty-one chapters; at present there are eigh^ chapters^ 
comprehended in four books. 

The decisions of the Council of Trent were consummated at 
ibout the time of the enacting of the Articles of the Church of 
bifflaDd. Mosheim represents the influence of Calvin as very 
lumted, when that Council sat: and evidence of this may be seen 
.fa the circumstance, that when the different speakers animadvert 
on supposed errours, they never mention his name; however often 
tte names of Luther and Zwinglius come in their way. 

What seems to give considerable weight to the present state- 
ment is, the long and intimate correspondence which had been 
carried on of Cranmer and other eminent divines of the Church 
"qf England, with sundry of the Lutheran divines: and not only 
this, but an actual copying of passages of the Confessions of 
Aag^burg and Wirtemberg, into the 39 Articles; as will appear 
oa a comparing of the former instruments with the Latin copy of 
the last of them. 

The Confession of Augsburg had been given to the world above 
twenty years before the reformation of the Church of England. 
It was drawn up by Melancthon, whose dissent from the theory 
in questicm is well known. And it is worth while to observe, 
that near to the time of instituting the Articles, a professorship 
if divinity in one of the English universities was kept vacant for 
'a comiderable time, with the expectation of its being filled by 
^dUs great and amiable man. 

*^^ At about the same period, there was an ot-der issued by the 
'{ovetmnent, that in every Church there should be kept, for the 
^teading of the people, a copy of the paraphrase of the New Tes- 
^lament, by Erasmus. It is but to consult this work to perceive 
jtiw anti-Calvinistick tendency of the passages which come under 
jbodce in the Calvinistick controversy. 

r Bat independentiy on all these considerations, it ought to be 
^'jniScie&t to produce the 36th Artiiclej a^4 some of the Prayers; 
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■Dch w, (to nunc but am,) the prayer of the Consecration of the I 
jfamcpf in the Enchuirt. TEiat the oblatiou of Christ was for 
lbs diu of the whole world, md that il was for a part of die world 
.«c^,tre poritibn which can never be brought ta harmomze. 
u is at) CTTOur frequently made on the present subject, to sf> 

ril to the aentiments of lome CalvinUtick divines who fiouiubcd ' 
the rtign of qtieen EliBabeth. This is not relevant 1 
meition. If it were u to the binding opei-atlan of the Articles 
•Eoglaiid, the appeal owht certainty to be to the act of Parlia- 
tMnt made In the reigo m tiie said queen, and prefixed to the 
Book of Conmcn Pn/er; and not to the act in tlie reign of Ed- 
tmd, wUch had been repealed in that of Mary. Bnt when 
flM'qiMttiao b concenUng the meaning of the Articles, it is oC 
iBipocHncfl to know the sentiULents of divines who were not living 
VBder ElisabBtli. 

TUa ia not aud aa admitting that Calvinism was predominant 
in the bepnnnjg rf her reign. On the contrary, it is here bc- 
ttevcd, that the theovy, although it had been gradually progressing, 
dd not become prevalent tmtil about the time of the controvcny 
in Camtoidge, which led to the framing of the Lambetli Articlu. 
Befiire dwt time, Baroe, fai Us divinity lectureship of the same 
nrivenity, tiad been tai the habit of teaching doctrines repng[|j)ji^ 
to the theofy, and withont interruption. im 

■ • I hope that tbeie strictures will be received in the fiiflfV 
a^rit in which they ars made. And I am, Mr. Editor, ,j 

Youp yeiy humble servant, 
' A SUBSCRIBER. 

THE Editor presents his thanks to a very respectable and leiJM| 
ed SubMcriber for the above communication; on which he WoX 
only take the liberty to remark, that when the Christian Ob^eM^ 
in the passage in question states it to be his opinion, that " the |A 
vate sentiments of our refbrmeTS were, what are now termed dE 
nnistick," he must either have alluded to some of the divina 
who put a finishing hand to the English refonnation in Uie rei^ 
of Elisabeth, by resettling the Church; or meant only those ar- 
ticles of the Church which are tei-med Calvinistick by some di- 
vines of the present and two last centuries, tliough held by 
first fathers Ot the English Church in common with Calr' 
is rally in <x>e or the other of diese senses, that the Editor 
the OfHiuon of the Christian Observer. 

That the framers of die Articles in the reign of Edwa{i|Ji 
were materially influenced either by the authority or writing* 
Calvin, is not to be admitted; our Subacriher'a arguments are 
answerable m this head. To which it may he added, that the 
crinunating doctrines of what is called pure Calvinism, and «• 
de&vered in Calvin's Institutes, are not to be found in the writingl 
ot the first founders of the EngUsh Churoh. We read uot in thfUt 
that the^U qf Jidam was the efiect of a divine decrees that (b^ 
eff'tettmi tffet of salralioD is limited to a choam f«vn. vq retdftf 
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li unctmditional firedestination; oi fireteritibn or reprobationi irre^ 
fUHbie graccj ovjinalfieraeverance. 

The Editor confesses that he has met with nothing in the 
nitingB of the first English reformers to CQmitenance thesei 
ipinimis. Let the learned and holy martyr, bishop Latimer, speak 
or all his cotemporaries on some of these points. In a sermon 
Wk the Gospel for the second Sunday in Advent, he says, treadng 
A the general judgment — ^ < Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
vhich is prepared for the devil and all his angels;' get you henc« 
vom me; for ye might have been aavedy but ye tvould not: ,ye 
Itopiaed my words and commandments: ye regarded more 
pottP own pleasure, than that wWch I had commanded you," &c. 
^gain, in a sermon on the 33d Sunday after Trinity, he has these 
Inords; <* For Christ only, and no man else, merited remission, 
J0atifik»idon, and eternal felicity, for as many as ivill believe the 
mme: they that will not believe it, shall not have it; for it is no 
More, but believe and have. For Christ shed as much blood for 
hdoM as he did for Peter. Peter believed, and therefore was 
Hfedi Judas would not believe, and therefore he was condemned; 
^:Jituit lying m him onlyy and nobody else J' Again, in a sermon 
ficiiched on the first Sunday after the Epiphany, << Deus vult 
lanes homines salvos fieri;" << God would have aI/L men to be 
mvedi but the fault is in ourselves, and in our own madness, that 
iad rather have damnation, than salvation." Again, in a sermon 
Ml the third Sunday after the Epiphany— << Think that God has 
Jiosen those that believe in Christ, and that Christ is the book of 
^fe. If thou believest in him, then thou art written in the book 
if Ufis, and shalt be saved. So we need not go about to trouble* 
RlirBelTes with curious questions of the predestination of God2 
lilfc kt us rather endeavour ourselves, that we may be in Christ; 
01^ when we be in him, then are we well, and then we may be 
4f^mred that we are ordained to eternal life. But you mU. say, how 
(i|ll I know that I am in the book of life? how shall I try my- 
idf to be elect of God to everlasting life? I answer; first, we ma^r 
qiMr thit we may one time be in the book, and another time come 
lot ftgain^ ss it appeareth by David, who was written in the book 
if HGk but when he sinned, he at that same time was out of the 
Mok of the &vour of God, until he had repented and was sorry 
mf his fiiults* So we may be in the book one time, and afterwardsp 
pfcsB we fi>rg^t God and his word, and do wickedly, we come out 
iCjhp book, that is, out of Christ, which is the book; and jnthat 
HKare written all beUevers." &c. &c. 

Fkom these and many other similar passages, it appears evi« 

^0ffi thBt the extremes of the Calvinistick system were not 

gplHjiiil by our first reformers; whilst, at the same time, it i» 

aDf evident, that they contended eamesUy &r what are ^enet 

|r s^led the doctrines qf gracty as contained in the Articlesy 

which are thought by many to wear the mildisr features of 

Calrinistick syst^;pi) or rather to coincide with it in tfaostf 

1 JvL l^No. II. a T ' 






fointb wluch all consitteiit protettaati conceive te le giraoedd 
en tlie S6tipttire». t» 



MB THE THEOLOGICAL HXGAXOSHL 

yfCommentaff on fhf iHuBaHoiu in the Officer fof iSe OnfaMq 

o/Ftifitt and Deacons. 

OFflCE FOB J>EA€OJ\rS. 

^gsrion /. ^ DO yea trust that yoa are inwiudly fliiMdig 
fhe Holy Ghost, to take npon you this office and mimttratiMH % 
serre God for the promoting of his glory^ and the ecKfying ef U 
people?'' 

In {Mportion tli the solemnity of this appeal ti> the eoosdcsce 
there should be carC) on the one hand, not to adopt any expcdki 
ibr the lessening of the responsibility dcttgned to be bramt m 
ttie can^daie, and on the other hand, not to suppose tfaat taeieii 
exacted a species <^ calf of which not a single instance appwi 
en record in tiie New Testaxnwt. Accordingly Ibere Biay ba i 
piwpriety in delaying the attention for a while, on the fevee of tli 
expression, ^ I trust/' It is not Uncommon to hear this <fMam 
appealed to^ in order to prove, that the Church requires an ^ 
solute assurance of a divine call to the mimsterial office.- Weif 
there indeed- an inwaixl call, alike clear with that outward cd 
which St. Paul heard on his journey to Damascus; it would to* 
come the person receiving it, in imitation oi die same apoidBr 
who-'' conferred not with flesh and blood,'' to enter on hb ote 
without the consent oi man» But the whole scheme of the CIA' 
tian ministry, as framed b^ the apostles, and handed do#n to as 
in succession, implies the mtervention of an ecclesiastical -oHeri 
demenated for the purpose. Accordingly, as the questim «f lbs 
candidate's fitness for the ofBce, is not subjected altbgetherii (fee 
aest of a consciousness in his own mind; so, in reference Is ipM 
passes there, as duly pointed to its object, he is expected Is ^ 
clare, not his assurance, but his trust. And indee<^ the dmicb 
by nuJung this the ground of her proceeding, rejects the sttwi; 
whichfif there were any warrant for it, ought to have been V 
ticed and demanded. 

Very important, however, is the appeal made, under the tf* 
preasion which the sendee uses: and very awful is tiie re^Nai'i 
nility involved in the reference to the Holy Sjurit It will toirj 
difficult matter to ascertain what the Church means, whcB#r 
"warrantr the aacribing of any religious disposition of the nio'H 
so high an agency. The scriptures assure us, Eph. y. f> *iA 

the fiwts of iieS^irit are Sa «U goodness, and n^iteoitfiieii^*'|r| 



^OlOlDrATION OF mfiACOMf. ,ffi^ 

rr-T-r- ■■ ...■■» ■■..'..i ^ ,. ... .■>...'■ '■ ' i' . .j Sy 

4nAs/ In Gal. ▼. 32. the fniits of ,the Spixit are deacr&ed moi^ 
At large. And the passages are many, in which.there is attribut!^ 
ID the (Spirit of grace whatever is holy and good in msuu tOyr 
Churcli, ^keeping in view this «rangelical truths recognises it 
jcoQtinivdly ixi her service. If theo^ agreeablv to the e^preas^ons 
vliich follow. in the question of servingOod tor the promoting.^ 
Ids gloryy and the edifying of his people, a man be desirous .<of 
■taking on him ihe ministerial office, under a sufficient knowledge 
lof die purposes for which it was instituted, accompanied by a.4ue 
fegard to them; and if he be desirous qf devoting his time, his 
talents, and his labours, to so holy and benevolent a use; surely it 
M not lets. to be ascribed to the holy Spirit, than any good work 
■wliich he can perform. 

But, to place this matter in a more practical point of view, let 
It fae^inqfiired, what are the grounds on which, after an inveatiga^ 
ikn (rf'.the evidences of being moved by the JEioly Qhoat» in .th^ 
^•iase 'Which has been ui^fold^ there may be either aasuirancp ci' 
Ihe iM^gative, or a ipodest trust in the affirmative. 
1"^ tf tbe motive be either wealth or meuntenance, it i^ cOnmpt; 
mider the censure which St. Peter passes pn those who 
the ministry ^ "for filthy lucre's sake.** If it be ,the 
.of ambition, and for the display of any talent which may be 
■NMssed, it is indeed not m> sordid aa the other, but.not in )the 
pMStmore holy. 

*.' There js no need to -enumerate the improper passions whick 
Mtaate the heart of mana of all which we may pronpuncc^ 
tbe motive cannot be correct, if there be any trait of chfurac- 
Mdch, if known, would throw dishonour on the calling. i)n 
iKrfptural principle of there being ^ no communion .of light 
MAdftrimess,*' the Holy Spirit cannot dwell under such an alieiw 
Mtaas from the genius of the Christian ministry; and therefor^, 
MMBr^ dUqualification of such n circumstance, cannot moy^ ^ 



Vordier; if there be net, in addition to this absence ^f 

I, a bent pf mind that disposes to devotion; that takes 

illlgliil'te the truths, and in the consolations of religicm; that ce* 

"' 9ie In whatever extends her influence, aqtd grieves at any .thing 

wWeb siie is dishonoured; it is impossible that a person •to 

tfds is wanting can be moved b^ the Holy Ghost, to interest 

.Jf in her concerns, or to admimster i|i her offices. 

ittf n man desirous of the nunistry, should believe, .qn an 

laqfmy into his heart, that in sincerity, although doubtie^ 

with imperfection, he is desirous of discharging ,his ^ty 

|iH4M and man; if he should be not sensible of any known .«n, 

jpKesfes him off from the benefits of the Christian .covenant, so4 

ftik therefore to bar liim from the Christian nunis^ if he 4o 

fesl himself prompted, either by the Jove ot gam,. or by the 

a^ hoSKnir; although under -the former head he may lawfvrfljr 

L iprith moderation, to the sppply of the wants,pf himself .an4 

wliMSn indi under tho jtauttfr, bt jwy lopjey «iy repnt^ttoi^ 
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which may be brought to him by his talents, givmg the giory to 
Cody and not bearing himself lyith arrogancy to men; and finallf, 
if he should be sensible of a direction of mind interesting him in 
whatever extends the kingdom of grace, and fits m«n £ar the 
better kingdom of glory; such an inward character, aatis&ctarily 
perceived by those to whom the Church has conmiitted the liglit 
of judging of the sufficiency for the undertaking generally, nvy 
be counted on as evidence of that moving by the Holy Ghost, 
which the service holds out as so important* 

Under this head, there remains something which seems woftlif 
of consideration. When Christianity was first planted, the-aixia- 
tles ordained the most suitable persons from *among their etiAf 
converts, without a preparatory education under an especial de* 
.signation to tlie service, which, in the circumstances then ex- 
isting, must be evidently seen to have been impossible. In all 
succeeding ages throughout the Christian church in general, die 
jninisterial o^ces have been filled by persons deugned for then, 
from early periods of their lives. How far this is consistent wUx 
the sanctity of the profession, is the inquiry which is now proposed* 

For a faither to destine his son to the ministry, for some seodar 
object to be accomplished, and the project to be carried into efot 
without any reference to qualifications, and especially the easai&l 
qualifipations of love and zeal for the work» and desire of besnr 
useful in it, is to bring on them both a heavy load of sin. But n 
a parent, being himself devout, should give his son an educatua 
qualifying for the ministry, so far as education can qualify fiv 
such a purpose; if the parent should wish that the effect may be 
his son's future usefulness in the Church; and if, all along, tlK 
inclinations and the fitness of the latter are circumstances withoot 
which the former neither endeavours nor desires to carry his plan 
into effect; he is so far from deserving censure, that his condack 
jnay be pronounced the effect of holy thought; and purpose: and, 
whatever may be the issue, he has deserved well of the Church, 
by his ze^l and by his endeavours in her service. 

Nothing remains under this first head, but to express the vish, 
in regard to eyery candidate, that his preparation inay b^ such aa 
to stand the test here laid down. Were it possible to read his 
heart, and there were discerned in it a manifest falling abort of 
the sens^ of the question which is to be proposed and answered; 
he should here be cautioned, as he tenders the honour of God| 
the good of the Church, the salvation of his soul, and not tfaeae 
only, but even his comfort in the present life, not to take on him* 
"Self an office, which will cover him with crime; which has pe- 
culiar trials, bringing with them corresponding conaolatioDa t» 
Others, yet not to him; and fibove all, which will subject him tot 
responsibility hereafter, before the Judge of quick and dead. 

Question IL ^ Do you think that you are truly called, accori-i 
ing to the will pf our Lord Jesus Christ, and according tQ tb» 
canons of this Church, to the ministry of the same?" 
Ther^ i^ ber^ fl change pi langi^e Uvm ^ do jrou tru^" (9 1^ 
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)U think.'' In the preceding question, the matter asked 
elated entirely to a certain consciousness in the mind; but 
iie inquiry has partly a reference to external institution, 
erefore the question is so framed as to admit of a greater 
of diffidence in the answer. 

it confirms the distinction here taken, is the phraseology 
tse of in the Latin service; for this being of equal authority 
e English, in the Church of England, they are mutually 
stative of one another. The expressions used by the Latin 
in the first question is, ^< Num persuasum habetis;" and 
the second question is, << Num m ea cstis sententia:" in 
two forms, the difference seems to me more pointed than 
English. 

!« is reason for this difference in the two questions. Al- 
the mind should be made up under the effect of due care, 
liough a man has to answer for the influence of ttcious 
ce over his judgment, yet the Church considers, that 
should be delivered as such, and not as knowledge. 
*e are two branches of the opinion to be ^iven: that the 
agreeable to the will of our Lord Jesus Chnst; and concur- 
^th this, to the canons of the Church, 
ustify the candidate in believing that he is called according 
nil! of Christ, he should be convinced, after due inquiry^ 
9 church to which he looks for ordination is a true apostolick 
9 deriving its authority from that founded by the apostles. 
tee they did confessedly found a communion, and since it 
ifessedly transmit its miilistries, there seems no possible 
the name of a Christian church at present, but in suc- 
from the originally established body. What then is the 
but that an opinion, formed under due care, is a prerequisito 
ission to the mmistry? 

of impurUuiuc w cvpry «;aiKiidRtft9 and much more so tO 
urch, that he should have his principles settled on the pre« 
int; since otherwise he will be in continual danger of setting 
own opinion in contrariety to what the Church has decided 
lined. Why not, he will be apt to say, in matters resting 
will of man? Even in this he reasons wrong, since individual 
nay be limited by compact. But if human will be exer- 
ladep an authority delected by heaven; and if it require 
( abtolutely sinful, (for m the latter case the reasoning does 
lly,) it i9 purely a heavy aggravation of individual caprice, 
is the resistance of an authority so high; an authority which 

fendesof the Church make necessary; which must be ex- 
hy frUible men; but which bad best not be exercised at 
Bvery man carries in his own breast the measure of the 
laipn which should be paid to it. 

other particular is the canons of the Church. Although 

U)ch Qt the general Church, she has essentially the power 

^■government, yet this should be conducted by known lawsi 

If Im m^pj oiq^t tp be r^spect^d ia)4 obeyed. In thia 
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pfaice the canons are considered more iitune^telj as appljringt^ 
idmisflion to the ministry. In regard to which, it is proper t| 
remarky that if a minister should be obtruded oa tiie ^hiurcby ia 
Tiolation of the canons, it must be in consequence either of feflu 
imposition on his part, or of neglect in his ordainer. The cnMibfli 
then, by the appeal which it makes to the conscience of nie cfea- 
ifidate, may prove a counterpoise, not only to exceasiTe .ibieUqr ia 
the bishop, but also to the shameful looseness of piincipie em 
4bund in social life, inducing men of plausible character iftoliherfQb 
ipects, to put their names to testimonials, eichibidiig far fiicta witat 
fo beyond^ and even what is in contrariety to the knowledge ef At 
•ubscribers. If a candidate should know, that there is in his cart 
an attempt to evade, in this or in any other way, the deugnofHw 
caAons or the Church, it concerns him to be aware, ^at the am* 
trary was intended to be provided fqr in the question wMch 1m fa 
to answer in his ordination. 

But there is another evil, which was intended to be gfUirM 
against. It is that of a man's entering the Church, not oqbMh 
plating the being subject to the canons, and conducting lus BUbse- 
quent ministry in defiance of them, and of the authorify b^ ivMel 
^they were ordained. Surely such a man cannot think htaaeV 
called, agreeably to the canons of the Church, ft is ik>88]ble,tieir- 
cver, that he may console Mmself with the thought that he is 
called agreeably to the will 4)f our Lord Jesus Chnst. But tb 
cannot be when the object is accomplished by imposition. Wm 
the two matters at variance, the divine call would dictate to Wm 
to disregard the other. It is to be feared, that if the conduct here 
noticed could be traced to the spring of it in the human heart, it 
would be found to originate in the filing, which induces men ftr 
the accomplishment of an object supposed good, to make gfttit 
sacrifices of conscience: the object in the present case being tBe 
procuring of admission tn opportunities, from which they iwmlj 
otherwise be excluded. 

Any candidate before whom this may come, would do we9 to 
consider it as a caution against the making so light of the Mitd 
law of truth. He may, perhaps, conceive that ms general oWect 
is good. Let him remember, that he may misjudge in tins, mm 
the imperfection of the human understanding: but there ciA beno 
mistake in affirming the unlawfulness of doing eyil thi^tgodd^BiV 
come. 

Question III, << Do you unfeignedly believe all the tanvlAl 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament?** 

This requisition has two points in view: the genuineness ef <« 
sacred books, and the evidences pn which there should.be fMtf^ 
tiieir contents. 

For the unfoldmg of the first, it should be noticed, as to wMfa 
imderstood by the canonical books of scripture, that it appElii* 
from the enumeration of them in the book of the 39 Article^ iiill 
as to what is presumed to demcmstrate the authenticity eC 4* 
books? that it may be seen in the part ^ the SOfti arficleiWlqA 



ftemmdnates'the Churchy ^ tiie WithesB^ and the Keeper of bolf 
llFriC.'* It will therefore be perceived, that their genuineneM rest* 

the testimmiy of the Church: and the stating of Uiis^ must be 

lersloed to the exclusion of other staadaids of authenticity, ima* 
_ bf different descriptions of persons. The Church ik Rome 
•lippoife herself entided to dechu« the catalogue of .the sacred 
kooUf not in the way of testimony merely, but as of authoritjrc 
fMich appears in ber includingp^of books, acknowledged by her 
&ert authors, not ta have been kno^im as canonical in the earlj 
^wcli. There are some who refer,^ for a criterion, to the OHi- 
imllni^' testinkony of a Christ within. And further, there are 
taBfliy who think we need no other evidence, than the stamp of 
dMxatff which may be traced in the excellent ms^ter omtainedft 
vMclif by the way, is precisely the argument alleged l^ the 
HeMolinhns, to prove the divine authority of their KoraiL But 
iriien we consult any early writer, who has made this his subjecV 

tarn Hie groimd taken to be tht^t of human testimony. So fiuv 
~ » were the Fathers fr<»n supposing, that Uiere was an un« 
standard, either in the will of constituted authority, or in 
monition to the mind; that at first there were rejected a few 
lieoks wWeh were afterwards recdLved, ui consequence of further 
flmirjr end better informati<m. 
f^On^ it to be supposed, of the course mailLed out by tiiem 

trodden in by us, that it is the result of a low estimate of the 
and of the morality of the Gospel? By no means: But 
they ahd we act in harmony with the mjunction of an apostle^ 
be -^ ready to give an answer to ever^ man.** That the reason^ 
_..l«nd should be such, as ought to satisfy those to whom it is to 
Jhieifarni: according to the established principles^ on which, by 
0miKW of our nature, we generally act, seems evident. And 
fH/kf^mr own minds should take up with any species of proofs 
gMwli we cannot offer to others, with- the expectation of its beii^ 
eAbcdve, is a matter for which no reason can be assigned. 
^'- tf it shmld still be objected^ that this is a resting of the genu* 
J^Meaa of the sacred books on a lower species of evidence^ than 
4i||di es dieir hig^ contents might warrioit us to expect let it be 
^tfs0i^mif^tb» Objection against moral evidence^as soeh, or agunst 
'^ ' Hhmrfl of it particularly in Question? If the former, the difti- 

^ eatends- to every branch of what is called natural retigion; 

ea c ept i ng tiie bein|p and the attributes of God; For when St. 
' ^T*} ^ The invisible things of him from the creation of the 
eie clearly seen;" here is nothing which notices the subject 
dtaplWB o^ as being submitted' either to the senses or to the men- 
KjiiAgtt'cf lines wad angles. But if the objection be intended of 
pb inttaiice of evidence applying to tiie present subject^ there 

^.feeidly be conceived of any more c(mvincihg. It ia precisely 

^ wUHdi'is retied on above ever^ other, in lul the concerns of 
ieiikve bodies. For look at the histories of states, in all the 

,jit^ ef their forms; and you will find, that it is never contra* 

hi^4Wfor^ttestiiopie4» IIm ecoeiutfe of their several origia^ 
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may be full of fable; which will be received or rejected by indH 
TidualS} according^ to their respective measures of understaudiBg. 
There may also be handed down to them the histories of fiannor 
times; which will be judged of by every man, according tohif 
opinioD df the credibility of the writers, and of their souzctf of 
Information. But that laws and institutions should be attested jn 
any nadonf from age to age, as the works of defined pjcriodi oj( 
time, and that the books reconUng them should be declared}, en 
the like testimony, to be fsdthful records of their subject^ Ufi 
especially when these are such, as have had important effeOioB 
manners; and yet, that there should be at last detected an in^oiii 
tion in the orig^inal delivery; is an occurrence, of which no Ustuy 
can give an instance^ Far from it; the records of such laws anl 
such institutions may be lost, and yet may be presumed to haft 
existed, merely in c(»sequence of the remsdning influence at 
them, over the habits of the social state. The more there is co^ 
templated the actual force of this species of evidence, in imnne- 
rable instances over the human lomd, the more it will appear} thlt 
to sincere and candid perscms, no higher was necessary in i^k^ 
ence to the cancHi of holy scripture. At any rate, no higher lull 
been bestowed; and it becomes us gp'atefully to receive the tAr* 
dences of our huly religion, as they are; leaving to the demerscf 
it, arrogantly and according to their custom, to determine whatia. 
their ofMnicm, it ought to and might have been. 

There is somethmg worthy <^ remark, in the unaninuty of testi- 
mony, which the Church, in all the various places of her settle* 
ment, has bom to the integrity of the scriptures handed down ia 
her. In regard to the Old Testament, indeed, the Roman Catholick 
church has added to the canon. But this^oes not affect theprio* 
ciple maintained; because the witness in that department, is ths 
Jewish church and not the Chiistian. Now among the Jewi| 
until our Saviour's time, there was an acknowledgment of pre- 
cisely the same books, which protestants receive, and of no othen 
And even since that time, the only exception is the exclusiooof 
the prophet Daniel; doubtless because of its very clear descriptiotf 
of their rejected Messiah; although it has its place in the cukm, 
as this is given by Josephus. In regard to the scriptures of tk 
New Testament, there is no diversity. And that this should be 
the case, after aU the contentions which have taken place in regtfd 
to the sense of their contents, would seem asciibable to notia| ■ 
less than the good providence of God; which has preserved th^ . 
sacred canon in such integrity,, that the contending parties casaiaiy 
in it, however widely they may differ in the interpretation. ^ 

There may, further, be a use in remarking incidentally oodiib 
branch of the subject, the vast importance resulting from it to thai 
position, that the Church, as a social body, is divinely instkaOlfiri 
There have been some who have avowed the opinuH!, tM^ 
although the scriptures were given by inspiration, yet the lOCiM. 
of extending a knowledge of their contents, and of sustainii^ A^ 
correspondent worship^ are commj^tted to JhumaadiacretioaiBHdl^ 
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sttaeaas a , . ' aagsssgaa ■ , ' ■' , ■■ ,' l aagasaa^- 

to be feared^ that the same opinion has an unperceiyed 
i on many^ there being no other way of accounting folr 
sguised reference to personal consideratiimS) in aU their 

relative to ecclesiastical concerns. Were the opimon 
there would have been an unsuitableness in resting the 
x>ks on the testimony of social bodies, created by compact; 
laving any necessary connexion with the sacred truths of 
ley are the depository. But if the Chiirch^be, as the arti* 
as, ^ the witness and the keeper of holv writ,'' there re- 
in this a responsibility, which greatly cnminates the inter- 
•f human passion, in the Concerns of this divinely institu- 
• 

ich for the authenticity of the books of scripture. The 
cm appUes; however, tt> our believing of them not only 

but true. Of course, the ground on which the latter 
comes equally important with the other. 
is part of the subject, also, there have been endeavours to 
puth to the standard of inward testimony, some referring 
species of operation, and sotnt to another, ojf the human 
But if we consult the scriptures themselves, the evidences 
, they refer us, in proof of their divine authority, are en- 
I moral sort If this should seem too feeble to any person, 

before he renounce it for something apparently more 
I, be aware, that this may perhaps prove less stable: And 
It least weigh the evidence of which his conceptions are 

Surely it will not be rash to affirm, that, as it is said in 
i of the divine Being, ^ He left not himself without a wit- 
leanihg in his workii; we may say of his interposition in 
tadonof the Gospel, he has not left himself without a 
m the dispensation itself: meaning this, not merely of the 
f the event, but of the agreement of the same with effepts 
> human oontrivance could have produced, especially on 
en which' Christianity was published to the world, desti- 
t was of any aids, either of the wisdom or of the power of 

first conuder tiie scriptures as a connected chain of divine 
lieniiy given at different times, but all relative to tJ^feihe 
iwt.oiF the redemption; this being at last.broughV^wout 
rtferrention of passions and prejumces, in which n^ing 
centemplated, than the end to which they were itiade 
mti Qttch a mutual relation is itself an argument of divine 
immi^iit tihe whole. For thus there is not a single 
f, frem the first dawn of prophetick information in Para- 
llie d<yM of it in Malacni, which does not, in the very 
lanoe of its having been delivered, and independently €n 
qfishment, i^ply as an evidence c^ what was at last pro-* 
d\1qr tiie Gospel. And in the same point of view, there 
if*% Patrkrchal or a Mosaick institution^ which does not 
If -prctfiich Christ to us; independently on the ^collateral 
Mtte iolfilai9Vt ip ai» evwt vlikh i^ .. 
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If there is so much evidence in the existence of a cofmrcted 
chain of prophecies, and in the ordaining of typical iBstiitutifniy 
how much more results from the opening on us of the antitype in 
all his splendour and in his thus pointing to divine ki8piratioii,is 
the only way of accounting for the announcing of events^ wMsh 
po human wisdom could have foreseen! And diis is an argfimiBnt 
ef revelation, not appearing with peculiar weight in the age is 
which it was given, and perhaps not with as great then, as in te 
succeeding ages; in which the prophecies are still going on m s 
fulfilment, reaching to the consummation of all things^ 

Even in regard to the argument from miracles, it would be a 
mistake to consider it as consisting merely in a credible mm* 
tive of fects affirmed. It is not in this of itself but as accent* 
tiied by certain effects in the visible state of the world, no othff' 
trise to be accounted for; and, independently on the cause hen 
pointed to, in contrariety to all our theories of the human vau^ 
and all our experience of human life. 

In addition to this variety of evidence, there is the exceltecy 
of Christian morals; in their being so fruitful of whatever cia 
contribute to private satisfaction and to publick peace: n 
advantage which, inestimable as it is, comes to us exceedincly 
enhanced in value, by the circumstance, that the morality (tf m 
Gospel is not, like that of the philosophers, influential only in the 
schools and on the higher orders of society; but brings home itf 
admonitions to the bosoms of the mass ol ^e people; by wboN 
labours the state of society is upholden^ and on whose submitiNi 
to law and order it is most of all dependent. 

And this is a reconmiendation of the Gospel which distinctfar 
points to Heaven for its origin; in prop<Hl:ion as we compare du- 
xerent states of society with one another, in regard to the moial 
improvement respectively obtaining in them. For it will be fbiadf 
notwithstanding sdl the boasts which have been made of the safi- 
ciency of the reason of man, for the discovery of his true good, 
that the specious theory is contradicted by the state of morals la 
every form of society, wherein revelation is at this day unknot^ 
which confirms the ojanion, that in the ancient world there was 
nothing deservmg the name of morals, except what was an impe^ 
feet remnant of a revelation originally commumcated lo our 
species. 

That the apostles of our Saviour were content to rest the di^rtne 
tiuthority of the Gospel on the evidences here stated; and espe* 
cially on the two pillars of the performance of miracle and the 
accomplishment of prophecy, appears through the whole of their 
transactions. There shall be adverted to a few eircwnstaDCei 
only. We find St. Paul, in his address to tiie Athenians, appeattag 
to tiie miracle of the resurrection; but in his speech to VM 
Agjrippa, varying his evidence to the character of his hearef^ and 
laymg the chief stress on the prophecies of the Old TeetamenC 
And we find St. Peter, in what he sa3r8 to heathen Cemettuai 
appealing to apoatolick testimoDy in proof of the mimcwtoBt infki 
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:${ Christ; and yet, in a varied maimeri like that of his fellow- 

H wa U 0».nrging prophetick testimony in his speech to the assem* 

Mil SttDhiOdrim. This shows, that such were the evidences on 

■rbloli the truth of the Gospel was desig^d principally to rest. 

iiMmk i£^ as some imagine, these were to be referred to a perma- 

>Mlit evidence of any other kind, it would be unaccountable that, 

itfrlule the subordinate evidence is made so promiient, the more 

ifciprn'Hni is entirely overlooked. 

r . Let it not be understood that there is denied to arise in a pious 
end virtuous mind, not satisfoction only, but confirmatory evid^ce, 
tea finding a suitableness in the Christian revelation to all the 
jraitB and the weaknesses of human nature; especially in its bring- 
leg ef relief under a sense of sin; in its suppljring of aid for die 
MBDedying of human weakness; and in short, m its illustrating of 
ille powerful energy, by subduing corrupt propensity; and by 
aeemlriing the temper, more and more, to the requisitions of the 
divine law and the standard of Supreme perfection. So to as a 
enen it conscious of this, he has found by experience, that the 
cfieepol is ^ the power of Ood unto salvation." It can never, 
V ^ ^ medium of conviction, through which he may 
the understandings of other persons; or even induce in his 
mind the reception of truths, before unknown or doubted of. 
this we must always appeal, like St. Paul, to ^' the demon* 
of the Spirit and to power;" that is, to prophecy and mi- 
which he certainly intended in these expressions, and to 
proofs visible on the face of scripture. 
Lest It should seem that the present statement has been need- 
jhmlk^ engaged in, occasion is taken to remark, that it stands in 
ippQUtion to various fancies, which set reason and revelati<Mi in 
Melnunety. Of that description, we may consider means of con- 
which agitate the passions without conveying any infor- 
to the ui^erstanding; and according to which, there are 
assurances of salvation, without the possession of a parti- 
of knowledge, either of the truths of our holy religion, or of 
■reunds on which it rests. Under the same class, is the 
UDflot avowed by some, that the proper way of communicating 
tfie Gospel to those who are strangers to it, is b^r merely preach- 
bg Clinst to them, in the offices m which he is designated in 
* ' lie; leaving the issue to the operation of divine grace. It 
to be a subject of grief, when, in reading accounts of the 
I of pious men, for the converting of Heathen nations, we 
Ais the only gnmnd, on which the desired conversion was 
attempted or expected. There is here no hesitation to 
the opinion, that it in some measure accounts for the 
absolute inefficacy of their zeal and pains. And we can- 
'^ImX believe, that when the time shall come, as it certainly will, 
a the nations now in heathen darkness shall be blessed with > 
qpel Mffht, it will be through the medium of the same evidences, 
Mich It was originally carried to other nati(»is, who now enjoy 
fthSMfit Whether such a fuithsr extension will be accompa- 
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nied bf a miraculous power^as in the begimui^ and vgreeM^ %^ 
an ofumon delivered by an eminent prelate c^ the Ghwdipf 
England, (archbishop TiUotson,) is more than it ia now pciwjWi 
to aacertain. But if there should be no such powec^ and intil kia * 
given, it seems essential to all such conversioD, that itbeacokair< 
panied by a knowle<%e, on historick testimony, of the slalea cMa. 
irorld connected with the series of evangeliidal events: wilfciiil'. 
which it would seem that there cannot be any national leoeptiHi rf< 
the same Gospel, which was planted by the ^xMtles; when ^4im^ 
aound went out into all lands, and their words unto the eodaaf Ak 
world." ' It *** 

This part of the discourse oii^ht not be left without its 
suggested to candidates to make themselves more and 
acquainted, as well with the occasion, the design, and the.dii 
gmshing properties of every book of scripture, together with ikt^ 
grounds on which the Church has included it in the canoiv m, 
with the evidences of the divine authority of the whole Biblei is' 
relation to all the points to which they appljr; and as clearfid iioiM 
all the objections, which the enemies of our fidth have set agaMr 
them; objections grounded on &lse statements, on bold aaaertiaH%» 
and most of all, <»i methods of reas^xung, which, pursued iulpilwii 
ccmsequences, are not more hostile to the revved fcMgiMH-ttar | 
to moral virtue. Were candidates for the deaconship df>J|jM l lf * 
to be stationary in that grade, perhaps less knowledge viaiL 
serve, than under the present circumstances, of their looking £iv> ' 
ward to the priesthood. In this, an inability to give satisfi^tofy. 
answers to the infidel sentiments which have been propi^;ated it. 
late years, with a sort of apostolick zeal, and with which they wft ' 
continually run the hazard of being assailed, vidll not only expsM 
then* insufficiency, but shake the Mth of those who may be iiilMi 
the hearing; and who, unless better informed than those irittoi 
whose professional sphere the subject more especially lies, wtf^- 
be tempted to think that cause desperate, which even the designs*' 
ted guardians of it are not capable of defending. 

Question IF. « Will you diligentiy read the same, (that is, tiiS 
books of the Old and New Testament,) in the Church, where yos 
shall be appointed to serve?'* 

On what ground the office of reading is here especially 
tioned, as attached to the deaconship, will be a question co 
with similar matters, under the next head; under the presenttes 
shall only be remarked, the circumstance in the system, that iMk ' 
reading is considered as a part of the service, not to be rtinprm^ 

with. J;- 

Of the many marks manifested by this Church, of her bcilf ' 
built on the foundation of the apostiesand prophets, there may .If 
considered the importance which she gives to the publick reatStf 
of the holy scriptures, as not one of the least. There is nobiw^' 
of the service of the primitive Church more demcmstrable fta* 
this. In the apology of Justin Martyr, edited within half a ccalBip' 
of the decease of the last of the apostiesj and in the accoust 
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idiich the apologist gives of the worship of the Christian assem* 

blies of his clay, this is distinctly noticed, as a part of it. Of similar 

tBstimonies from other fathers, there might be produced very 

many; proving also, that the same reading took up a considerable 

proportion of the time. But it is not necessary to be particular; 

the-fieicts affirmed being not questioned. In proportion to the 

gitiwth of popery, there ensued an abridgment of the practice, 

mtil it became confined to a few -select portions, under the name 

of ejMstles and gospels; being much the same with those which 

DfeMr bear the name in the communion service of this Church. 

And it is not to be doubted, that even these scanty, but judicious 

aMegtiOtui, afforded some light, imder the general spread of the 

4tA cloud, which for ages hung over the whole Christian world. 

When England threw off the yoke of Rome; the importance of 

restoring the old and edifying practice was distinctly seen and 

acted on^ by her reformers. But when there seceded from that 

Clrarch persons, who formed new communions, partly on the pro- 

i w aed principle that her liturgy was lifeless, and that piety was 

tfr'te promoted by the abandonment of forms of prayer; this was 

aemnpanied, and it would seem naturally, with some, by an entire 

^Mtliinoii of the reading of the scriptures; and with others, by a 

ifiUff limited exercise of this sort. The truth is, it does not har- 

itmxe with that degree of animal fervour, which has been affected 

ik'^lne separations here alluded to. The same has happened, in 

edMn Kn a more recent date. Concerning all these societies, it 

lltot unnatural to conceive, as to what may be deemed errour in 

Ifeelr'Byttems, that the continuance of it has been in a great mea* 

ritofi owing to the dropping of the reading of the scriptures, or 

lilO'iD the reading of them in a very scanty measure. Were there 

jtkMm any one of them, which has returned to primitive integrity 

k'ttis particular, it would be a temptation to predict^ that before 

l|jk|^ such a society would abandon the extravagancies of its origi* 

^'•eparation. 

There shall be concluded this article by remarking, of both 
#Mcon9 and the other orders of the ministry, the propriety of their 
|Mrc^¥ing in the exercise here of the subject, that it is a declaring 
tf .the glad tidings of salvation, not mixed, as sometimes happens 
ivtbeir own discourses, with human imperfection. They may be 
^fltaopedj that the Gospel, so read, is ofLen brought home to the 
18 and the affections of the hearers, by the same holy 
it which inspired it. And hence there arises a strong induce- 
In those less showy departments of administration, to aim at 
gravity and that correctness, which are likely to aid in the 
esring of important truths and lessons, delivered to the people 
their unadulterated source. 
^meHian V, after laying down the peculiar duties of a deacon, 
Mttids— >< Will you do this, gladly and willingly?" 
Jl would seem impossible to read the duties of the deaconship, 
pi^Mineated imme^tely bef9re the pres^ont question^ without 
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tome degree of painful sensibility^ occasioned bjr the pa^iaUa 
inconsistency of practice, as well in England as in this cmuitrjr. 

But before the bringing forward of any sentiments to this effectf 
it will be proper to answer an objection made by some, aguost tiM 
extension of the duty of the lowest order of the ministryf beyOMl 
tiie serving of tables; that is, the care of the poor, as laid OQ tben 
in the six& chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. That tiiiaLWW 
the object especially in contemplation, is indeed evident in. thi 
passage referred to. And that it must be desirable to kesp ii 
view the same oiiginal designation, as a prominent branch of As 
employment, may be conceded. But that these consideradm 
restrdn the Church from exercising the order, in some depsrt* 
ments not noticed in the liistory of the transaction which giteei 
ecclesiastical being to it, is a consequence not to be allowed. Jak* 
pendentiy on this remark, the very early records of duties had m 
deacons, beyond the single duty of administering to the psVt 
afford a strong presumption, that such accession of labour kd 
taken place even in the days of the aposties. Thua, whoi W| 
read in the passage now the subject, ^ It appertaineth to the sflct 
of a deacon in the Church, where he shall be appointed to servBi 
to assist the priest in divine service, and especiidly when he wh 
nistereth the holy communion; and to read holy ScrqrtaNi 
and Homilies in the Church; and to instruct the youth in the Cats* 
chbm;" there is nothing of which we do not find abundant evidenoD 
ef its being generally practised in the primitive Churd^ mi 
how this should have happened in different places, distant fixm 
one another, without its having grown out of usage, introduced 
under the eyes and with the approbation of the first teachersflf 
Christianity, it is not easy to conceive. This Church goes on Is 
instance, as another branch of duty, <' in the absence of the piiMlf 
to baptize infants." That a deacon might, at least in the case sf 
an emergency, baptize not only infants, but an adult, appears witfcii 
two chapters of the narrative of the institution of the order, whm 
we read of the baptism of the Ethiopian eimuch by Philip, reaBodf 
appointed a deacon. The allowance of deacons to baptize, is theM* 
fore lawful. When infants are specified, it may be suppoaed to 
be in reference to ordinary occasions; and grounded on the exp^ 
diency of an approbation from a higher grade of the ministry^ ef 
the fitness of a presented adult ^d when the matter ia Imid 
to times of the absence of the priest, it may be an intimatifMiithll 
the office is more properly his; although lawfully permitted to the 
deacon. Further, when it is added, << and to preach, if hekf 
admitted thereto by the bishop;" it is probably with tlia siai 
view of upholding the difference of grade. The preamble goU 
en to add, << furthermore it is his office, where provision is M 
made, to search for the sick, poor, and impotent people of ih 
parish; to intimate their estates, names and places where iki9 
dwell to the curate, that by his exhortation they may be roEefed 
with the abna ofthc parishioners or others.'' And here itisjvcb K 
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to be wished, that this were sustained as well by practice as bf 
flieor^, to be a part of the designation of a deacon. 
- Of tiie improvement here intimated^ there can be little hopcy 
vntil the Church shall think it expedient, to ordain to the ofiGice of 
d mcooMf some of whom no expectation is entertained that they 
will rise to a hig;her order of the ministry. And where would 
%e die impropriety, <ir rather how comely as well as useful would 
it prove, it, even in Churches provided with incunil^ents, there 
■were a religious person of each Church, following some secular 
^nnioyment, yet managing any revenues appropriateid to the poor, 
4Mer a designation known to be permanent, and from the source 
^all ecclesiastical authority? Which expedient might be so con- 
lAiatedy as to leave the tenure of property where it is, in the hands 
«f^€httrch*wardens and vestrymen; to whom also there should be. 
accoontability, for the disposal of monies in the deacons hands*. 
^ the institution would be still more useful in places in which^ 
use of the small number or the poverty c^ the people, th^re 
be no permanent provision for a minister, devoting his whole 
^ to the service of the sanctuary: an evil, which would be in 

J measure remedied by the appointment to the deaconship 

^% jfirofeT character, wherever it should offer, with the view, not 
rndf of hu distributing to the poor, but further, for the readmg of 
Miptiires and discourses, and for baptizing. It cannot but be 
Mi^posed, that his reading of prayers and of sermons of approve4 
HhiiMiii would carry more weight, than when it is done as occa- 
(tfoBeUf at present, by a layman; although this, where necessary, 
llrcMniiiimdable. 

b .^Vliile there is thus held out the utility of an alteration in our 
^iiBCtice, it is not wished to be understood as a proposal fo 
JliBanl tiie accomplishment of it, by any imprudent haste; espe* 
^tUtf by producing such dissatisfacticHi, as might endanger the 
flf the communion. But there is perceived no improprie^ 
expressing of the ojunicm, countenanced as it is by avowe4 
^*^s of this Church; from which there is a deviation in 
although in points not materially affecting either truth or 

Uie preceding statement of the duties of a deacmi, be is 
med not to preach, but by the permissicm of a bishop. Not^ 

.^ itpudnqp the declared wish, that matters were brought to the 

■kadtoian, in which there would be some deacons not intending to 
ptprieet^ yet as this does net apply at preaent, and as the eiigen* 
Mtt fifth fi Church make a claim for the extension of the permission 
Mifieech as &r as shall be consistent wiUi settled order, it ]» 
fifmimhtf considered as given to every candidate who is onkined. 
I« ^■eirttri VL ^ Wm.yett apply all your ditigence to frame and 
IfciWmil y'lMii own lives and the lives of your fiimilies, according to 
iiki dBttrine of Christ, and to make both yourselves and them, aj^ 
%Hcii'tt in you lieth, wholesome examples of the flock of Christ?'* 
fc»lhi» are tiireeparticolars;th» good life of the person pw>im^ 
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the good Utos of Us fiunily, and the salutarjr influence oflMMii;i«( 
the way of example to the Church. 

There can hardly be occasion of bringmgauthoritieafimiB aorij^ 
ture, to prove the obligation on every clergyman^ of iHiiKiU'' 
order, to a holy life and conversation. On a subject to Urtm M f ' 
admitting doubtf it will be sufficient barely to intimate^ aaMHf 
not as instructioDy but in the way of r em in d i n g cgncerning vimtt' 
of which informadon may be presumed, what is implMsd b Aer 
deimind which the Church makes under the present lieadJ a- ' - »'^ 

Every candidate will, in the first place, perceive howiaeomiiftM' 
Us engagement would be with any sin in which he in^;ht«t|M#' 
sent live, and of course with any into which he mi^ fitt Is 
future. For what would this be, but the unsajnng, m the wfi 
equivocal language of the ccxiduct) of what would be said in pnllldr^ 
discourses, in the hypocritical language of the Ups? Or if thOBsMi 
cases to which hypocrisy does not apply-— and mdeed it QUMtW^ 
confessed, that there have been some clergjrmenf not «t thtf ptdsi^f 
to hide their immoralities from the world-lthe difiereocels cair 
this, that he is released from the charge of that me tobe. ltwd B y 
with another, the personating of a character not his own; maim* 
citherwise to be supported, but by the use of langvoge^ a> likl |f * 
however pious in itself, becomes in hu mouth prrauie. AnfW 
cannot be doubted, that every thing of this soit contrifafuliea naAif' 
to the increase of immorality and i^delity. . .^ '- r 

What has been here said is &r short even of the nega(dve part'^ 
of the obligation, lying on a minister of the Gospel. For itir' 
evident, that he may carefully avoid every scandalous immorality, 
and yet be marked by auch levity, by such indifference, and by such ' 
devotion to the world, as prove unequivocally, that notlung is fitt« ' 
ther from being the object of his zeal and of his affections, tiM 
the duties to which he had engaged himself by the most sacred' 
promises. So far as decorum and the good order of society aie 
concerned, there must be allowed a difference between -such a' 
character and the other noted: but in regard to any usefuhiess tv 
the Christian church, in addressing the instructions of the GoqMA . 
to the consciences, and its consolations to the hopes of men, there 
is no material difference between the two; and the world is not 
likely to overlook, ui either of them, the contrariety between the 
character and the profession. But it is a slender ground of con' 
mendation of a clergyman, that he avoids whatever is in direcir ' 
ccmtrariety to the letter and to the spirit of his calling. He ple^tees ' 
himself to much more; to the cultivation of all the virtues wlach 
can either adorn him personally, or apply to the various relations iD-^ 
which he stands. Here it would be easy to display a spleaM'' 
assemblage ofGrospel graces, universally confessed to be omamea^ 
tal to any man, but especially looked for in the man of God. liC 
all this, however, there will perhaps be opposed the consideratiaa 
of the imperfection of human nature, in order to show in relstioa 
to what is true in theory, that considerable allowance must benn4s' 
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IQ practice. Now nnce it cannot be denied, that human virtuo 
mUl be imperfect at the best; it may be worth the while to ascertain, 
Ji what shape the plea affects the argument. The line of distinc- 
is here understood to be, that where the mind manifests the 
evidences of substantial virtue, allowance is to be made for 



Jie mistakes, and even for the frailties, which occasionally prevent 
Jie application of correct principles to questions of conduct which 
Kcur; but that in regard to persons, in whom there is no high 
ind ruling principle, and this evidenced in the general life, frailty 
is hut anoUier name for depraved passion, and imperfection for 
ricious conduct. 

,Tk^ extension of the care of the Church from the personal 
conduct of the candidate to that of his &mily, cannot but be seen 
pspper; when it is considered, that there is no line in which his 
pywonsl character may be more clearly traced. For that a nuoi 
diould have his own mind impressed by the truths of religion, an4 
rat that he should be indifferent to their influence over those in 
in^ose happiness he is the most deeply interested, and much more 
Hpit )i.e s^uld without concern, behold them ad^cted to any cor- 
ffgpft practices or opinions, is so evidently impossible, that it is 
aqp^Ujr 80 not to impute indifference of this sort to a want of &ith 
j^jkhe aubjects of publick ministration, or at best, to its not inte- 
nitiiig of his affections. 

It IS known to all, that it is in a limited sense, in which o&e 
hfo^ being can be responsible for another; and that this applies, 
aJlllMmgh in a lower decree, in respect to those who stand to us in 
li|ch a relation, as subjects them in some measure to our com-* 
99f^ Biit even here, a distinction should be taken, between 
%(afi natters which are properly the subjects of command, and 
jkffs in which what is good can be effected by persuasion only. 
1^ puniater who endures, in his family, any thbg which is a 
itto^ of good morals, subjects himself to Uie reproach passed of 
l^on Eli, that << his sons made themselves vile, and he restrained 
^ntk pot.'* To induce to the piety of the heart, and to what is 
Wi/ifXYely amiable in the conduct, lies within the province of per* 
'~~ . There are some well intentioned parents, and it may be 
\dp that there is occasionally a clergyman of the number, who 
ie tiie duties of religion on tlieir fsmiilies, in a tone of autho- 
_^ ^^ J high, as to create disgust. Better is it, that his family 
H^fjldbe witnesses of the happy effect on his temper, and on his 
^^Sy of the ti'uths which he inculcates. For although it does 
M|^ ^^P^^i^^ ^^ precept, yet it materially influences the dress 
JAh]f hj/ch precept should be clothed. The great Father of all con- 
%)IHTjJ<1i' to draw his children with the cords of love: and earthly 
I dimif^ must use the same means, if they would incite to the same 
■^ which is the homage and the obedience of the inward man. ^ 
Tj^ must be evident how much the accomplishment of this is 
Agloodent on the discretion with which.the matrimonial connexion 
Bliluaiged in, and a choice made of a partner in the care of a 
nnmon offspring. There can be no doubt of the difficulty ef 
Vol. I^No. II. 2 s 
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laying down rules, by which future character in this or fenf 
other line can be ascertained: and therefore all blended in m^ 
gard to iu is the general remark, that the man who selects svcli i 
companion, without a view to the continuance of the attewkMr 
ftiendship beyond the scanty term of life, does not possess or di» 
serve any security, either for substantial hapi»ness,or foredMtd^ 
the fr^ts of the connexion in principles, which can prepai^:tiMI 
hr this life or for another. 

But, as was remarked, tlie Church contemplates the eMdasI tf 
the candidate on the subjects stated, as it may render hiimelfrt 
his family ^ wholesome examples to the flock of Christ.''. U 
regard to his family, they cannot be supposed of especial isMrt* 
•nee to his flock, any further than as it is hb conduct indd 
■peaks through theirs. But both in his own oHMiuct and ii diC 
ef those about him, if delinquency be countenanced or oeodM 
at, it is a counteracting by ecclesiastical influencoi of wlilfjl 
declared on the ground of ecclesiastical authority and lecttH" 
mendation. 

It is said, indeed, that the ungodly example of tiie nUM 
ahould be lost sight of in the divinity of his doctrine, and Aendlt 
of his precepts; and it must be confessed a sign of no tflMllfik 
vancement in a holy temper, when a private Christian can atttll 
on the publick service of the Church, without hinderanceef Hi 
devotion, although not without grief, from the wicked exaa^ilaff 
him who ministers. But the question is, not concerning «hll 
grace may accompUsli, or what duty may require, but of what nsf 
be expected to take place, m the common course of things^ aaa 
consistently with the prejudices of mankind. On this grcuncVlt 
may be pronounced coniidcntly, that while all wicked doers lint 
much to answer for, not only on personal account, but becavMif 
the mischief of their example, there is an immense increuriT 
this responsibility, on the head of an imgodly minister, wbowflh 
ample oi)cratcs, not only like that of others, to the cooci&lif i 
of the disposition, but besides this, to the corrupting of tfacMhi^ 
science. L^J 

In regard to every candidate therefore, it is to be hope^ JW E^ 
there will often occur to him the additional degree of oU(i4*l|^ 
resulting from his pledging of himself voluntarily, and at •'■f'*ft^ 
age, to his faithful endeavours for the performance of hisfdjpi^l^ ' 
and moral duties; which indeed are indispensible, indepeoMf^ F 
such an engagement, while yet this should make them AsBi^j 
impressive on his conscience. His promises, howeverf vBW 
be likely to be influential, without his frequently making rf^^L, ^^ 
a test of sclf«examination, conducted under a sense of the F^^^li^y 
of the great Searcher of hearts. And to this he may be ind>*'fcbi^ 
the encouraji^cment warranted by the divine word, thatitw3UHL|j j.' 
mean of all the aid necessary to the sustaining of Idm in hitl^'^i^ 
terial course, and to his at last finishing of it with joy. "ji^ 
Seventh and iaat Question, ^ Will you reverently ok^fljjtuil 
bishop, and other chief ministei^s, who, according to tbe 
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my have the charge and government over you, following with a 
|lid mind and will their godly admonitions?'* 
■ On tMs point, there should be observed a proper mediiun be- 
tter the relinquishment of a right given, not on any personal 
•fiieauntf but for the maintaining of the good order of the Church, 
Wd the setting up of claims, which may give scope to private 
fKJfidice. and passion. 

When the question speaks of other ministers, it cannot be con- 
lidered as applying strictly to any other dioceses, than those which 
Ime been subdivided, with presiding clergymen appointed over 
te several districts. Nevertheless, it would be unseemly in any 
fkufftoaikj especially a deacon, to be indifferent to the advice, or 
Mgimnt under the admonition of his semors, who may be sup- 
|NMl, from religious motives, to feel an interest in the prosperity 
iflfthe conununion, and who have a right to take all reasonable 
IwainrciiB to secure its reputation, even on account of a connexioii 
if it ndth their own. 

When the passage speaks of godly admonitions, it must have 

mpset to some standard, by which they should be directed. This 

indard must be the various established institutions of the Church; 

-Urinot the private opinion of the bishop. It is well known, that 

*fkb Cborch firom which this is descended, like the state to which 

llJSBHied, is under a government of law and not of will: and we 

IMnot suppose that ours, professing to follow it in the leading 

titoes of its system, should have designed to reject this, so con- 

IMmI to the still more moderate degree of autiiority, which it 

'MH be possible in present circumstances to exert. If it should be 

Iftkod, Who shall be the arbiter, on any question which may be 

Maedy as to the fitness of the interposition of the bii^op^ The 

fiirpr is» the question being understood of admonition, out of the 

fas «f stnct ecclesiastical proceeding, which ought of course to 

llSgonemed by a determinate standard, that each party must judge 

Ar kimself, as he shall answer for this and for every other part of 

kis Qikiiacti to Almighty God; that injudicious or even imperti- 

BOttintecference is possible, ought not to be denied, and cannot 

tekMfiML But there are two descriptions of cases, to which no 

JlttPOiuMPe is applicable: one is, when an offmce against morak, 

lllMlfaery when an offence against order is the subject. In either 

# fliMC cases, indeed, the admonition of the bishop would be 

unless the offence were notorious and admitted; 
be would otherwise be in danger of making himself an 
IT9 vrhere he is appointed to be a judge. But if either of the 
of offence be acknowledged by the offending party, and 
^MMUlf ^'^ be justified and persevered in, there is here claimed 
m&fr Wahop the right in question, not only on the ground of eccle- 
(4MkAi law, but on that of the consent of the party, in the answer 
Ir Ite question last read: which may be considered as a 
ft m o nai caotract, binding him to submissicm under reju-oof for 
pMt Iwdta; and to amisil&ieat; under exhortation relative to the 
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Tbb aeries of sentimeiit arising oat of the qoestknibeliigCMK 
^irough, there ought not to be withheld a renuui^ wbSidk iMMhi 

.occurred in the contemplating of them. itrelaliBt to HKt^^Um 
entertained bjr some, that in the basiiieM<rf ordiiiatiDiH .tei 
OQ^ to be a scrutinj into what are called the nperieaoaaifAi 
candidates. If this <minion be correct, there ou^fht i a de» H a>B 
acknowledged the deficiency, and even die unfiiitfafiil—iif<ii 
Church^andof Uie Church nom which she comes. / 
itnu^ be considered asfidlinginndth the subjectf «• 

^ in this particular. Lettherenotbemisiindersloodyllie 

,U> the thing alhided to, as if it were thought that 
4ttct is the only field in which religious principlo is to 
that there can be an inward influence of it, without the 
ness of the party. If there be fi&lt by any, as'ooe^of 
articles expresses it, ** a woiiung of the Spirit of Chf isl j aaN^i 
ing the works of the flesh, and drawing up the mind to Jailftti 
heavenly thines;" this, with whatever is the vesnltof ic^ lnll U M 

*|iffections, and in any thing else warthj of the sourceof I 
Good, mustbe a matter of seni^ilit|r, befi>re it can 
inact Evenonthispartof the subject, however; we tre^ 
to believe from what we may read and from what we haflf^ «M- 
coming those who affect the pretended improvamenti tfMtflNf 
mean something superadded to the experience wisteh haMlM 
described, and of aVery di&rent complexion. But evtatfaAiB 
supposition, that they would exact nothing visionary or crroaeaH^ 
the requisition would be censurable on these two groundi^ tlMt il 
is unauthorised, or rather impliedly discountenanced by scriptint; 
and that the possible use of it is far more than counterbalanced, by 
the probable or rather certain abuse. 

It is here said to be unauthorised by scripture, under a comric- 
tion that the challenge may be safely made to the produdng of 
any passage in which it is found, ^d it is said to be impBoflf 
discountenanced, because there are two passages, one in the tfaifd ■ 
chapter of the epistle of St Paul to Timothy, and the other in tk 
first chapter of the epistle to Titus; in which the apostle jnofoi- 
edly, and as a directory to persons to whom the business of oidi- 
nati(Hi had been committed, lays down qualifications of the mioifte- 
rial character; but without a word which can be perverted to the 
requiring of this, supposed by its advocates, the most matml cf 
all. And when there is spoken of the probable or rather certna 
abuse, the meaning is to t3rranny and to hypocrisy; and this, not 
by such incidental consequence as may be entailed on anyei^ 
dient generally good; but by means of a natural relation betweca 
the measure and the mischief to which it leads. The expeiimeit 
was once made, not in the Church of England, but in that counliyf 
during a temporary downfidl of its Church; and the consequflt 
erils were so many, and are so well attested, as to be a security 
against the return of the errour, while she shall retain any dung 
ox herself^ besides her name; and also against the inroad of te 
aame errour on the order of this Chnrch^ so hmg as tiiere ihdl 
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remain any trace of communion with the Church of England, 
Wsides the bare fact of our having derived from her its descent. 

If what has been now said should be conceived of by any can- 
^date as countenancing the idea, that his life being unstained by 
immorality, he is qualified for the ministry without piety, without 
tiie subduing of natural corrupt affection, and without a concern 
hr the extending of the spiritual kingdom of the Redeemer; it is 
declared to him, that if, under such a mistake, he have advanced 
thas far in the pursuit of the ministerial comnussion, the advice 
to him is, to stop at the threshold, and not profane Uie sanctuary 
bf entering it in a state of mind, in which the responsibility to be 
uaomed by him will not be sustained, either with satisfaction to 
Imnself, or with usefulness to the Church of God. On the con- 
tnty, he will be heaping on his head a heavy load of guilt But 
irliile 80 much depends on his consciousness of the movements 
flfhis mind, the Church does wisely, in resting her satisfaction on 
dw promises which he is to make, in the solemn transaction that 
lies before him. An explanation of them has been now attempted; 
thfaough misunderstood, if it should seem to rest a fitness for the 
nimstry on any ground that dispenses with the power of religion 
over the heart. 

Far frolh ttus; that the power may be felt by all those, who 
ihallbe ordained to any grade of the ministerial calling, and that 
tbe discourse now read may have some tendency to so happy an 
cflfect, is the sincere desire, and will be a subject of the prayers, 
«f hma by whom it has been prepared. 

(Tb be continued.) 
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FOR THE THEOLOGICAL if^ft^THfK 

On tke texi-^ThiB U m^ JBo^^ .•>:». .. a^ 

JLFf ft tbKt period of the Church when the dodbm <tf 4MMlfr 
0$taUkukm beeaa to be received end aenotiooed throogheitt Qam 
tendonit the Hebrew end STre-ChaUaicfc languefee had h^m^ 
critfcallf underetood te thej were at the era of the 1 
or are at this 6Kfj it it prolMble that dogma had nevei 
blisbed: lor it u well knowiv that ia the lan|gnay» »hhh eil 
Messed Lord spake at the last sui^r* there is od wml Asft fi| 
ea^vesa HgnyUss instead ef wliichy therefisre, he nsnlllhlitwl 

l». The Hebrews and Sjrriansalwajrs join the naiBoa«ftiwiitiii 
wift the dungs wigvified. In the Ou TdrtaaMm it ia 
understand It, when the meanbig b fi>r the prtmrni^ 
to expresi i^ Gen« xlL Mi Iec. hut to do so 'WiiBn k 
the future; thus» ^ The seyen fax cows, seven jrean^ die ,^,.,^ 
withered ears Motf il^ seven fears ef fiemune/' Exod. s& Ui 
Again, the Greek interpreters of the Bible supply the wonlirai 
the present tense, which is omitted in the Hebrew, as a As 
places above quoted; for, although tlieir language can very well 
express signffies^ yet they follow the Hebrew idiom. Lastly, ia 
{he New Testament the same manner of speaking is retained, anj 
to $igni/y is constantly made use of instead of to be* Thus, ^ The 
seed U the word of God; the field f« the world; the reapen vt 
the angels; the harvest U the end of the world; the xutk ft 
Christ; I am the door; I am the vine; my Father i% the huslMad^ 
man; Sarah and Agar are the two testaments; the stars aivtiw 
ingels of the Churches; the candlesticks are the Churches,'' te 
flee. So thU ia my body; tMs bread signijlea my body; andoMMS 
especially must this be the meaning, since this sacrament a hi 
very nature and institution is refiresentative^ significattoe^ — ' 
commemorative: and St Augustin tells us, that << Nemo no 
tur nisi quod in prsesentii non est positum"— ^ No one can 
nipmorate any thmg, but that which is not present" 



J^emarka on Acta xii. 48.: Matt. xxviiL \7.t Acta ix. 35., ra^fl. A 

SC ALIGER observes, that ** dissentions m religion flow taa 
nothing else, than ignorance of grammar." This paradox infrj 
i>ei}i|ips,bciUu&tratedbythefbUoiRdnfexaDi^ Itirwdllnofk 
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to all, what differences in religion those few words hare caused in 

the ActS) chap. xili. ver. 48. xdt vnaufiu oo-m wtuf ^nrtvyiMini tte (mn «Mmu9f 
which the ancient interpreter renders thus: et crediderunt quou 
guot erant fineordinati, (Beza, ordinatij) ad vitam atcmam. , Our 
version is; and aa many aa were ordained to eternal l\fej believed. 
Every man knows, how much the words in this sense have ad- 
ministered to the fury of sects and parties; and yeit there are 
who imagine that this interpretation may principally arise from 
an ignorance of grammar, so far as grammar is x^oncemed in the 
different senses of words. For 7n^M$ signifies ndt only to believej 
but idso to firofeaB our faith; so Simon Magus, Acts viii. IJL 
MKMi^ f. e, said vKtuetj said that he believed, (for he did not really 
bdj^VC, V. 21.) m(t¥ ttfioMyttn he profeaaeth hia faith; for a proof of 
^wliich signification of professing, Rom. xiii. 1 1. may be produced| 
"■ 1^ ^9ympc9 H/uMv H a-atrtfim, n en vrienuvttfMt for novf the aalvation^ 
f» *»n^ which is mentioned xi. 1 1. j nearer ua than it was when we 
Jbnimade firofeaaion of our faith; i. e. when we were first made 
Christians: in our version, these last words are hard to be under- 
Mnody /or now ia our aalvation nearer than when we believed; so 
in this place, (not to produce more examples, which in the New 
Testament are many; more perhaps, than is commonly thought,) 
imlVwnw T«e EdM m; {w utmm. The Gentilea profeaaed their faith in 
eternal life; i. e. they declared, mcluojutv i/c fwy ttmsof we believe in 
itemal ^fe; a profession of which is, and always was, a necessary 
•rdcle of the Christian faith; and so it now stands in the apostles^ 

creed. 

' But that eternal life in which the Gentiles professed their faith^ 
T. 48. is the same life eternal which the Jews had rejected, v. 46. 
ivith which this 48th verse ought to be connected: vnfii j)h-«ft «t^ 

9fa0n mimtf t»c aumou foMc, t^Urft/^/utSct m ret tfynr—dUMorvA A ttt i9nr fp^cc^y «iu 
il^<flf«r Tw hxr^ti9 TV Ki;^ km vrKnuawt 09a ^*9 Ttrde^fmot, Uf ^Swu^ tum$¥. The 

H^le difficulty of this place seems to arise from the stops beinr 
^nutted, and from the words vripnucreuf and M-oqr *nrdeyfAmh being ill 
imderstood. Errours, which the authority of the ancient version 
liath strengthened, ^ et credideruntj guotguot erant firaordinati 
w4 vUam aternam.'^ But vrt^rwAv in this place may signify, they 
frqfeaacd their faith; and w«ir T»r(i>/uiro«, they had afifiointed: as in 
jbcts xz. 13. vrmyapHvMm'ttr/umry which Beza himself renders, tie 
Widm conatituerat. Vet. inter. Diafioauerat^^-^^im^ for ao he had 
Hfifiointtd, But there is no difference between m tmJ/u»ot and m 
Jbrrrd^iiroc, except that this last may signify, he had afifiointedj 
Jbrmfyf or certainly y from the force of the adjunct preposition /m^t 
But tiie participle of the preterit passive, or the preterit itself 
very freyuentlyy hath an active signification: as uarnnrcoiiua/jMw^mA 
ikey had contended, Demoat. de Coron, p. m* 113. Oxon, m 
§illimimot9 he had deliberated, Dio Chrysostom Troic, p. m. 156. 
Ice. See You will find examples in almost any attick writers^ 
iriiom Luke is fond of imitating, as when he says kuntmt for xvcnc^au; 
.Acts is. 37. for it was the business of the womenj not of the men^ 
.lb Wish demd women. And Luke ?ii. 4. fr«^ for mfif«i as die 
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■Uicks write the second person of dw futittc meiii, the same u . 
««(*. So in this place tn tm ■ntt^fmu, a* many an had a/t/ioinlti, 
mmclj with Paul and Barnabas, (aa «f-^,«<,^.5,., when ihe^ kai 
^ifioiined 8 dai/. Acta xxviii. 33.) by which tlic historian means, 
uat Mmeorthe Gentilca had afifi^niei a lime uith Paul wA 
'Nimnhfl'i when to m^e profeiwia of tfadr faith iii tho article of 
tttmal lifet and that accordinglp they did so. Kwwwm^ mi ■« 
nrq^Mw,** z** *mm, ct fidem pnMNiial amt, qtwtquot wMtilimm 
in Titam ctemam. — <> But the Oentilea, heapig tluairej^ced.i^ 
glorified the word of the Lord, (ivune^, that propneqr'of IpU 
zlix. 6. Goncermiui; the Oentilea, oooted by Sanl and Raruilwi 
^. zlvii) and pro&acd thur belief aa ma^ of them aa halUF 
ptdnted, in eternal life. If yoa cbooae rather you nmy Pit »t 
wurda, (•rMw»mii}^iM^)intoaparratheu8|(mIy takecaiettoltm 
join wm^im m Zm* wmw, not -mBMuBUMZMruiMp- 

I have rendered v» Trn^^m Aod oAAoJnfnf, in the /ilufitTfeet: t 
«igni£catioD which the examplea a tittle be&re quoted shoir the 
words may have. The firat A<nist also hath often the same ag- 
nificatioainthcbestwriten,andlndieenn^ehsts. SoiUbtff.xsriu. 
17. M * tAmwiB hut tome had doubted, (be mcaiis Thomas,) not 
AHi(M(,as it is rendered, for that would be &]st,at the time whttt 
this was related. And from this significatloli of the Aorist, ll^ 
other errour of great moment ma^ be corrected, in the rcrmou, 
and in the interpvetstion of Acts ix. 3S. irtierc urm «i«t^»{a, is 
ratdered, «Ao tvmtd, instead of wAo, fwhceTcr,J had ttrrnti 
themtetvet, i. e. had been converted. For the true constructiaB 

of that place is K" «"i[ " mts«wtic aMo hi ne Iv"«, ttrmc i™1i»)ii j 

tR<THitfni>A*<Bnw, « and all who dwelt at Lydda and Saron, who W j 
turned to the Lord, saw him:" by which means their fejih *a« 
greatly confirmed. The matter would be very different, if ii hi ' 
been written K« crvfyv^u, as the English veruon expresses it,-'- v. 
turned to the Lord. For it would have been a much gnr:. 
miracle, than that of healing the lame man which Peter had ;» 
fbnned, if aC the tnkabitanti, (or as Hammct»I,) the greateai f 
of the city (of Lydda,) and the traei ^f earth around (Saron' !■-- 
been converted to the Chiistian &ith by the sight of one min',. (r 
For by a moderate computation, which wc may make from a p? 
•age m Josephus, the number of the converted by this miratk 
inHiM amount to ^een thmuand; when, in reality, mcntiai i» 
not there made even of one new proselyte. Tlie first conwriinB 
of the Jevrs and Gentiles did not proceed in that impetuous tmm- 
aen when even rAt^ q/"fOTijucff,l^ Jar theiiiof.t illustnousm* J 
extensive miracle of all others, next to our Saviour's resuTTeefia^" | 
convened no more than three iAoa*and to the faith. 

To the remarks of this very learned writer, let me be alhnreJ , 
to add, that Acts ii. AT. is very harshly rendered in our traosbte / 
« the Lord added to the Church daily atieh a* shnuld ^ tavtlT I 
The original expresses nothmg like this: -mS^iyiK^ litcnllyii.(<ir I 
amved, tfiose who were mned, that is, who by faith n-ere admitiW I 
iito tbe Christim corenant <k M/vsflm, In the 40th rtnt ^ [ 






ipottie sayB, Save yourtehee/rom this generations 'Xa&nn tuto tjk, ^e* 
•nd the Lord added (v, 47,) those who thus saved themselves, 
kc In the book of Revelation, cA. xxi. ver, 24. the very same 
•zpression occurs, properly translated; and the nations qf th^tn 
l»h^ ore saved^ £dm ttn iat^Qfxvmt. 



6» tie meaning of the word AfAiiH, in several fiassages qfthe 

JVew Testament, 

I 

IT seems to be a rw/e , which all translators should pursue, that 
the same original vford^ in all possible places, should be rendered 
1^ the same in the translation. Now ei><t9«, which is love^ is some^ 
^imes rendered love^ sometimes charity ^ in our Bible; especially 
n 9t Faul's fine description of this grace, 1 Cor. xiii. it is ren- 
dered charity; though, wi&out doubt, it should be love^ as divine 
Inrr is the grace he there recommends and enforces. But a 
passage in St. Peter, 1 Epist. iv. 8. is most unhappily rendered — 
Mcroe all things have fervent CHARITY among yourselves; 
fut CMARITY shall cover the multitude of sins. I am afraid it 
il not to be doubted or denied, that many have been greatly mis« 
hd and deceived, by this mistranslation; and, perhaps, fatally in- 
4VBCd by it to believe, that adms^giving would prove an atonement 
ibr their many heinous offences: than which nothing can be more 
iHllfaxy to the true doctrine of Christianity, or the mind of the 

^^OStleir The text runs, oi^o «*v7«r iT* t>»k «? iatvks ArAllHN txlm t^ame- 

% m ATAIIH tutkt^u t»hifi0* dLfjut(tmi which, literally rendered, is, Bug 

all things^ having fervent love one towards another; f of 

nfM cover a multitude of sins: i. e. ^ will draw a veil over, 

Did kindly conceal, many of the defects and infirmities of our 

^jpeAreOy and not suffer us to spread them in a malevolent and 

eanusriotfs manner.^ And there can be no doubt, but St. Peter 

idlndes ta that passage in the Proverbs, where the wise man re- 

■BskSy Sktted stirreth up, strife p but love covereth all sins; Prov. 

ygf 13. compafe xvii. 9. which brings to my mind, while it fully 

iiflaiBS- St. Peter's meaning, a saying of the great emperour' 

^Egbntanef ^ Were I, sud he, ever to see so afflicting a sight 

"^' Ididbc^ disguised in liquor, I would cover and conceal him 

i tBf regal robe." So love covereth all things: which St. Paul, 

Aat chsupter to the Corinthians quoted above, gives as one 

ir ra ^idne love; tliough here again we mUch err in our 

ioD— ver. 7. Beareth all things j tnt;^% rr£r£i.*^which shoukt 

-"^I^POideTed, according to the exact import of the word rrETEi^ 

^ll0mttM all thingSi^— And now that i am upon that chapter, I 

■ol but remark the improper division of it from the formers 

Vsttly bf this means, is made to break off in the midst of hia 

nmmti frrrrrf earnestly the best gifis^-^nd yet I show unto 

vw • mite excellent fpoy— 4iamely, what fo\\oYr%^^Though Isfieak 

MMi ike iongucsj 8cc. Thus Aym^^ according to its exact importi 

Vol. IrrNo. |I. 3 v 
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the English; which is much to be noted, as it ^ves a ^ 
ferent sense to many passages. For proof of which coosi 
xiii. 14. S Tim. iii. 1, 3. 3 Pet u. 1, 3, he— Whi^ w» 1 
•erved in req>ect to «>«v«i may be observed also with vei 
AiKAiosfNH, which is generally rendered righieQutm—^ i 
Hebrew ^ Tkddnk, 



On the text^ ^ Thou art Peterj and ufion this rock wSl 

my Church*^ 

THE name of Granville Sharp ought always to Gomn 
tention. Our attention it cannnot fail to obtain, since it ei 
once in our minds the idea of every thing that is excellent 
racier, acute in research, sound and pious in doctrine. E 
smallest publications of this author are never unimp or t ant 

That the Romish hierarchy has founded its pretensien 
minion chiefly on the text mentioned in the title, is well 
and not less so, in this country, that those pretensions, in i 
forms, have been solidly refuted by Protestant writers of 
kinds. Mr. Sharp, however, calls the attention of his 
to a point which has certainly been too much overlooked, i 
that nii^oc, Peter J does not mean a roekf as it has been incas 
translated, but a stone*. Christ is the Rock (^f^) Petei 
is only a Httle fiiece qf a rockj or a stone^ that has been do 
the rock. Thus is the dignity of Christ preserved^ an 
properly kept at a due distance from him. The passage d 
truly means, *^ Thou art Peter, (or Cephas, both meaning i 
a fragment from that sacred rock on which I will bi 
Church.** The distinction is clearly made in the origin 
^ Thou art Petros^ and upon this Petroj (namely, mil 
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FBOX THS CHRtfTXAV OBSIBTIB. 



THOUGHTS ON THE LOVE OF PRAISE, AND THE FEAR OF 

SHAME. 



*Ti 



HE love of worldly praise," many contend, <« is a good and 
Utefui principle: It prompts to generous actions: It is the main 
Wffm% of virtue; at least it is the handmaid to it/' The love of 
Iraise, it is perhaps added, is also a natural principle: from whence 
•Dme will proceed to argue that what is natural must be allowable, 
md «veQ to question whether it would not be sinful to resist and 
leny it. Such as are disposed to maintain this argument would 
lo ifell to consider the concluding verses of the 16th chapter of 
it. Matthew's Gospel. We find from this passage that Peter, 
idio no doubt loved his master, was ashamed of the disgrace 
irhfeh Jesus declared himself about to suffer. This was a very 
Mtxwal way of expressing his love; though probably he also felt 
kwt 'his own reputation was in some degree implicated with that 
if- his Lord. Christ, however, does not applaud Peter for his 
riendly wish to spare him all cUsgrace and suffering; but on the 
mtrary, perceiving that the love of ease and of worldly reputa* 
iiik had been the foundation of Peter's speech, he rebukes hina 
br it in the severest manner; ^' Get thee behind me, Satan, for 
Ihu tavourest not the things that be of God, but the things that 
iii»aFiBen." And then he adds the following general observation: 
Rtf «iiy man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
III fimnn and follow me." The phrase, ^' let him take up his 
Wmmf^ is very expressive. The world did not furnish at that 
llgr tti object of greater degradation and contempt, than a male- 
Mat carrying his cross, {as was the custom,) to the place of 
■ieicildon; and yet this is the image which Christ employs to de- 
hjlribe that deadness to worldly praise by which all his followers 
pbre to be characterized, and to reprove that principle of self- 
ftatotion, which is the principle of the world indeed, and of all 
JUttl'liatiurally, but which is also the very principle of the devil. 
'' -^ The love of praise," say those reasoners to whose opinions I 
khPe dready alluded, ^' is the handmaid to virtue. Formerly per- 
Klfa some evil might have arisen from it, for then the world was 
Km Heathen state — ^it was then against Christ; but times are 
Mtaagcd." ' Is it then to be supposed that Peter and James and 
Rfilft might not be influenced by worldly praise, but that we may? 
fcitOiL same principles can be proper in Christians now, which 
fctimrly would have been a renunciation of Christianity? Now, 
iMaedy the Christian name is more conmuHi; but the world it is 
^ ke fctred if little kM corrupt th«i» in the days of Christ; ai»ia 
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QCHTupt world it may be premmedf will aJwrnyi haTD • oamil 
•tandard of eoodnefts. If it be afl&nned that the w<»id ia iat> 
Chriatian and no longer corrupt, I would only aay that auck ill 
objection ia so directly oppoaed to comnKHi expeneacef thitjl .| 
would be wasting time to attempt to remoTe it* . « - .i j 

If; however, it be aaid, as it more probably will, ^Tr^lm ; 
world ia rery wicked; but nerertheleaa wicked ntKen reaped arii . 
praise virtue, and.it is only therefore by a vurtuoua oevrie ef^ciM , 
duct that the world's praise is to be obtuned:'' then why,it M|U | 
be answered, did not a corrupt world reapect and praise virtpii^ , 
the time of Ghriat? <« Vichmu men," it ia aaid, *i rcap^ct «<? '. 
praiae virtue*" Did the vidouamen ki Chriat'a dagra pnm:^ 
virtue of Christ? No, they crucified him. But perhapa ymiAiii; 
that tUs waa the actof only a few peculiarly wi£]ted|DC|iiinaipifr ; 
wkked age-«-a sentiment, which, though it be prevalrat.aMi|S ! 
those who have but an imperfect sense ca hmnan cormatkn, iaytfi' ; 
directly contrary to &ct— ^o! It waa both Jewa and G«alih% ' 
both the . Priests and the Laity: It waa verily both Herod,iiAt j 
F6ndua Pilate, and aU the people who were gathered 1og4tal» J 
against the hxAy diild Jesus. How did all rsnka and mintAl 
worldly men unite against Christ? The Scribes <^poaedluifli$ lln I 
fiadduceea came forward to resist him ^Iso: Tbe Hf mdisn Ifr | 
deavoured to entangle him in hia talk: The chief Prieata accawdi 
him before the mag^trate: The Pharisees, (themen&medl% 
worldly virtue,) took counsel how they might put him tod^idl' 
The soldiers spit on him: The whole multitude joined in ctfiap 
Crucify him, crucify him! Those who passed by wagged thai. 
beads and reviled him: and the thieves, who were crucified with • 
him, cast the same in his teeth. 

Wicked men, it is said, respect and praise virtue. Bchoifi^ 
virtue itself appears on earth embodied as it were in the peniPe 
of Christ. Oh! but this was a sort of virtue too pure bt AmN 
taste. True, but so also is all Christian virtue. It is not hdd Jii^ 
earthly estimation, neither is it of earthly growth: CbristiaB viltH* 
is Grace: It is an emanalion of the Spirit of Christ; the $ummt 
principle, the same in nature, the tame in ita general elMi^ 
There is a virtue indeed of worldly growth, a apurioua sndfijlt' 
virtue, in many respects the very opposite to tl^t of Cfaikt» Ik^ 
is a meteor by which men are dazzled and led aatmy fiwalha 
path of holiness; a poor temporizing virtue, suited to the tasti^7 
a corrupt world, and founded chiefly in that pride and loie^fr 
praise which are so emphatically condemned by Cbriaty and 
carry me|i to the utmost distance from himi^ 

^< But the love of praise," it is argued, ^ is natural to u% 
for that reason must be allowable.'' Was it not then natuial 
Peter as well as to us? Besides, the argument jMovea tpo 
for if every thing be right which is natural to us, tlMcn ther^irii 
be no room left for selMcnial at all. And this ia i|i fiKt the fHj^ 
argument which is commcHily pleaded for all sorts of sin; notte 

prid^ onl/i but for cooQuj/mfw^ a]io«HMt tof dut tiMti ti'^ 
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ipirit only, but for the lusts of the flesh. What wilful sinner doei 
not plead in favour of the indulgence of his passions, <^ My nature 
prompts me to it-«I will not beUeve God will punish me for doing 
that which h« has given me a natural inclination to do." Thus^ 
instead of admitting that their nature is evil and ought to be de- 
nied, they falsely assume that their nature must be g^ood and ought 
ta be obeyed: and then they cast off the principle of self-demaly 
follow wheresoever a corrupt nature and a corrupt world lead 
ton, contradict the precepts, and trample in short cm the whole 
KligioD of Christ. That men who openly reject Christ should do 
this, is no wonder; but how long, alas! will men calling themselves 
Christians, oppose their own sayings to those of their Lord and 
Muter? How long will they make the corruptions of their nature^ 
the plea for indulging these corruptions? How long will they pre* 
be the gratification of their own selfish and sensued inclinations to 
the fifvour of God and Christ? 

Tiking it for granted that I have proved the love of worldly 
fniae to be a corrupt principle, and one which as Christians we 
ue bound to divest ourselves of, I would proeeed to make a few 
naarks on the subject, and I beg of the reader, whoever he may 
he, to apply them to himself. 

Do you never find your imagination presenting you with ideas 
rf your own respectability — ^with the lively picture, for instance, 
of ume friend or group of friends who praise either your talents, 
^r person, your accomplishments, or your wit? When employed 
m lome particular business, are you not apt to be anticipating the 
pniie which you trust will follow, and the credit which will 
ttuh to you in consequence? 

While worldly men are thus anticipating prsdse, the true Chris-' 
tiin has settled it with himself, that to indulge a love of praise is 
eiiMi and therefore he denies it. Day after day he is employed 
in svppressing these imaginations as they arise: and in this much 
0f tiie Christian's daily conflict consists; for though his fancy teems 
iritk such evil thoughts, yet he denies them indulgence. In this 
nspect he follows Christ, who did nothing to be seen of men. 
Be isds the love of praise to be a corruption of his nature, and he 
time far e mourns over it until it becomes a source of his more 
deep humiliation before God. 

« What am I?" he will say to himself: « a poor sinful creature, 
fedeemed from death by that Saviour in whom alone I trust, 
lAbont merit in myself, a mere supplicant to God for mercy. Is 
^fndse tiien that I ought to seek? No; I must be content with 
fvdon. How can I claim praise as my due for those works of 
irUch I allow the demerit before God? In such a case how worth- 
hM md merely nominal is my faith in Christ? How hypocritical 
mi offensive to God my prayers for mercy?" 

What love of praise discovers itself also in the conversation of 
Boat worldly people? There is a flimsy veil by which they attempt 
to-oanceal it; but any man who has the least discernment may see 
lOMpgh il« and ^d«cpyer the passiQD that is in thj& heart In order 
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to disguise it, they praise each other, and carry on a continqiMll 
terohange of praises or complimenta. Men of the world tibM 
this lawful, and have no idea of restrafaung it even tiwdghM 
most ^rect fidsehoods should be uttered. But the Chriitiai^li 
fldes himsetf herein, imd does not flatter any man in hopeaoCMif 
flattered in his turn, nor please his friend or hia visiter by oflMflj 
fuel to his vanity. Try your words, you niio have been iMd^ 
aU vour days to your natural desire of enjoying the prabe oniterii 
ana bring yoursetf to the test in this matter. lnq[uire mmfM 
instance, what dictated the words you uttered in the fast ittwilMI 
with your company? When you spoke, was it not beumefM 
were witting to show your knowledge? You knew more Aisti 
person who spoke before you, and whom pertiapa you hastilf II 
terrupted in order to exhibit your superiority. Evan ia yea 
ailence you were actuated by Uie love of praise, far 700*^ 



learful in that instance of showing 3rour ignorance. Tod'MHilJNil 
aome subject which was inr above the reach of your poormHM 
but you Kit as if you were some important person while dethwll 
your opinion upon i^ and you decided the pc^nt wi^ full «m|I 
dence in your own wisdom, fancying your inconsiderate 
be full of weight. Again, had yoa or your friend any 
exalted in power or rtbk, you spoke much of that { 
while you were speaking of this elevated acquaintance, ysa'fllj 
elevated yourself. When your ^iend spoke, you seemed pHNftj 
to intermit your vanity; yet in truth you were secretiv tdM^ j 
with what you had last said yourself, or were next gomgloaf; 
and you only so far listened as might be needful to your rqmaiai 
of good breeding, and to your returning another answer lUifj 
should still more advance your credit. Or, if you really luttBit 
it was to gather knowledge which you might hereafter snlf I 
your vanity by repeating. Thus you sometimes indulges fif J 
present vanity, sometimes provided for the future gratificitMl^f 
it, and sometimes you pleased yourself with thinking howiftlit 
you are in pleasing. You also complimented your frkmA ai'j 
points: you seemed to take a lively interest in what coBCcn' 
him: you were glad to see him when became in; youwuuflrifi 
to part with him when he went out; and yet perhaps yAT eW 
science told you that when he came in you were sorff few 
though your desire of reputation for good breeding led f^^\ 
this lying compliment. ' 'Ji 

And why, let me ask you, was all this effort to pleas^ Wwj^i^ 
the extiberance of your kmdness and benevolence which w«8 Wf*"*^^ 
you? Your vain heart, unused either to examine or deny it , 
and unable to endure the sight of its own vanity, may formtPJ 
excuse for all your flattering civility; but the truth is, ; — 
under the power of the love of pndse. Christian bcnci 
were that your motive, would often dictate offensive but 
some truths. Is there any thing the knowledge of which 
advance your friend's immortal interests? Is he thoughtless 
eternity, ignorant of God amd Qxmti You are silent on ^ 
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ts. It is your principle not to meddle. It might serre your 
d to speak plainly to him, but you fear it would not please 
You are willing to please without serving him; but to serve 
9Ut pleasing him, is quite contrary to all the turn of your 
ghts. And why? Because it is contrary to that love of praise 
h fills your corrupted heart. You are convicted thus both of 
ove of praise, and of a world of evil you are causing by it; for 
dare not speak an impleasant though salutary truth. You 
not do that which may make you an insti'iiment ef conveying 
ur friend immortal life, notwithstanding all your boasted ^nd" 
( but you can flatter and compliment him at the expense of 
^rity and truth, and at the expense of feeding his vanity^ that 
own also may be nourished. ' 

he description which has been given will best show how a 
stian will deny himself on the points alluded to. His words^^ 
sad of being dictated by vanity, will be always with grace, sea- 
d with the salt of some useful if not religious principle. He 
try to please all men, indeed, but then it will be for their good 
lification. He will speak the truth, though its strictness 
lU oiSend; but he will speak it in love, it being love which 
ites even the harshest thing he says. He has the same dis- 
fckm as other men to flatter and court flattery; but he virill be. 
itantly denying it: and he will repent day by day of the flatter- 
words which may slip from him, or of the wholesome words 
ztkf through false shame, he may have neglected to utter. 
|;ain, as to his acdons:— the Christian being settled in a per- 
aon diat the love of God, and the love of man for his sake, are 
(mly lawful motives of action, will be solicitous in every step 
akes to deny himself to the love of praise^ as well as to the 
of jshame. He will choose for his company, not those whose 
laintance may do him honour in the eyes of the world, but 
e by whose help and counsel he will best advance.his spiritual 
Ksts. He will choose all his emplo)rments cm the same princi- 
and if his determination of any matter has been, at all biased 
I regard to praise, he vrill repent of it as sinful, and watch 
liitit in future; always keeping it in view, that the ambition 
ibg in the world, the common principle of worldly meni must 
itterly disallowed by the Christian. In short, he chooses that 
Bty, that situation, that profession and emploj^ent, not by^ 
A his pride may be gratified or his name be distinguished,, 
tbat by which he .thinks he may best promete the glory of 
and ^6 good of his f«Uow-creaturps« 
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f%QH THS nkM%. 

BrrEAora nioM thk cximmov-fi^ace book or a covmr 

CUSKUYMAIf. 

Tt b fitrange tbut m«n of %tsn!m «n4 reflectLon «liaiaU dbiMtll 
the dwstritie ot hutmtn depravity, when it b reprMentetf M Mfl^ 
ii^ ft toul incftiMcHjr tc# perform wark« intritudcMy gwidi m m 
fwuo4 of iu de«troyinff tti« riimer'ft revpomihiUtjrf uA ""^^^ 
um9.y hU oblif^tion to «K;rr« f «o<li Yet fttnuif^ m it mftjr 
b the Nort ol filijectuni whi^h lie« at the bottom of dwt c 
perpetiiiilly miuus fr/mn the pulpit aind tlie preM to thie 
or, fti leMty to that full and atrorig exhU>ition of itf wbifli if 




known to be one of the jKsculiaritiee of the do<;trimil artidef ef Al 
Church of England. 1 he olijectkm, in ^Alier word«» la rimpljr fUB 
^ How can a man be blamed for n^t dobig what he cunmtm 
Conteciuenthr, if jrou teach men that they have no Mwar toll 
wliat ia gfiOOy do you not funiivh tiiem with an exetue wrnHilitf 
it, and encouraf^e them to cxjntinue in aia and imperdtence?" 

But ia not thia being impoaed upon by the mere aouwl of wofitf 
For what ia the reason tliai a man eann<f$ do what fa good? bfei 
umler any fihynkal incapacity to exercbe hb reaaon^ or regutate hb 
airecti#;na| aa b the caae wiUi an ideot or a iunaticfc? ThentimM 
be would im bbmi^leiM. No; lie experieiK:e« a nwral bieafiicilf 
onlyy tlie effect <4' Ida depravity, tie cannot d/t sfMd^ because ki 
i/iveif evil. And tltia aurely ia not hta excuse but \A%fuuUi flfll 
the greater the Uica|>acity arbing frfim Ukbcauacy tiie greater Ike 
guilu 

God acta righteoualy l>y a Itoly necea«ity of nature^ and yetdeei 
not loflMs hia ftrainet and ao the nifmer, acting unrighteouely fiM 
an bveterate bbe to evil in hia nature^ ie not exempib^d from ^Um. 
The lil)erty of a ratior«l agents and conee/juently lib aecouotaMc' 
neaat cannot depend upon hb beiingwabiaatoeitliergeodarevilf 
or on hia liavmg hb inelination exactly poined between bitu fo 
there ia no uitefligent beuig bi tlie univenie in dib aituatiaai fbM« 
foref if tide be freedom^ aa aomepereona aeem totbinkf b bflMlIf 
u> fiction of the ndnd^ and haa no reai exbtence. But eo fcr iitt 
from being tme b» fact, that in order ta put ereaturea inCo m 
accountable condition, it b neceaaary thei« ahotild be notk$m 
the wilb tliat it b bi proportion aa ihe I4a* b greater to p»A arte 
evilt tliat we coneider Uiem deMrrvmg of approliation or ceaeM 
eateem or aldiorrence. A moral itnpoaeibin ty eitlier way, pmpr* 
tionably ebvatea or depreaaea tiie clmrader in the ecale of mm! 
excellence. We adore God^ becau«e tlie hoUneaa of hia mmrt 
makea it abiMlutelr impowMble for him to do eril; we abhar ibB 
devil, becauee bb depr»VAty rcMq^ U rqually impoetibb fo bin 
tQdowelL 



AKSCDOTB OF OmSi OF THE XTHtrfED BRfiTHREK. S«i 
OJV JUSTIFICATIOJ^ BY WORKS. 

HOW is it that men keep on terms of peace with conscience^ 
hile they expect to be saved on the meritorious condition of their 
m innocence and rectitude? Alas! When I look around, and take 
survey of the manifold duties which press upon me on all sides^ 
taman and a Christian; as a minister, a husband, a father, a 
taster, a neighbour, Sec; when I consider the wisdom which is 
lECBsary to arrange all these duties, so that one shall not encroach 
pan aikkher, and that there may be time for all; when I look at 
Itown slothfulness, at the frequent indisposition of my mind to 
ji performance of my duty; at my great want of wisdom and of 
|ei||^ to bear up with holy fortitude agaunst all the hinderances 
p^in^te^ments which lie in my way; imd when from y^9^ expe- 
pfece I too surely presage future failures, my soul is palsied at 
i.:¥iew <^ such a detail of my duty, and utter despondency would 
l^dnce total neglect, were I not quickened to a cheerful renewal 
§fKf endeavours, by remembering the exceeding great love of 
V Master and only Saviour Jesus Christ, who died to redeem uj^ 
Wfk the curse of the law, and to procure for us, through his merits, 
■don and acceptance; and were I not animated by his gracious 
hirances of sanctification to all who truly believe in his name and 
Vire his &vour. Were it not for these, I might as well be told 

£ce upon me the management of the stars, to preserve them 
ir orbits, to arrange their motions, and to maintain the whole 
ta^ harmony and order, as to work out my own salvation* 

HI* 
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nUSTIKG ANfiCDOTE OF ONE 05 THE UNITElD BRETHREN. 

■ ■ 

'*'IN the last war in Germany, a captain of cavalry was ordered 
N! <on a foraging party. He put himself at the head of his troopf 
I marched to the quarter assigned him. It was a solitary valley, 
Mdch hardly any thing but woods could be seen. In the midst 
It stood a little cottage; on perceivu^ it, he went up and knock-* 
"W the door; out comes an ancient Hemouten,* with a beard 
fr«red by age, « Father," savs the officer, « show me a field 
koie I can set my troopers a-toraging.*'— ^ Presently," replied 
^ Hemouten. The good old man walked before, and conducted 
(9ttottt of the valley. After a quarter of an hour's march, tbef 
ttd a fine field of barley;—^* There is the very thing we want," 
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<ay8 the captain. ^ HaTe patience fo a fawuantMf" fcpBttUi 
guide, << you shall be satisfied." They went im, «id| at diaii* 
lance of about a quarter of a league ftetlieiv they amviEMl'afrMtilrf 
Seld of barley. The troop immediately djsmoo n tagl i at d et f « 
grainy tmased it up, and remounted. TheoAceryUpeiithihjfi- 
lo Ids conductor, ^ Father, yon have gmn yatfraalf atoAi^rMI^ 
cesaary trouble; the first field was much better tfaiHitiffiM' 
<< Very true, to/* replied Uie good oU muh ^'h^kwtlm 
Ame/' •*;# 

AhHfitt^AhMhe^ AM«ir^« 3>«SUiafliii^ 1MIV44I 

*< This Stroke,*^ the writer justly remailu, «goes 
heart I defy an atiieist to {Mroduce me any tlung once ftltel 
pared with it." May we not add,* tb«t he who dbes notHMU. 
heart warmed by such an example of exalted tirttie, haf astM^ 
acqtdred the first principles of moral tastef We lum ]fela1{|| 
exhibition of tfie gentune spirit of the religion ct Jesttil OaJi'^ j 
happy illustration of its native tendency. TfUm mhaiiMk^ 
nfijrAAostr M rAy«r{/^ has been declared by many, and 

erded by more who may hesitate to avow the aen&oca^' 
practicable precept intended, i]b may be, to taise oar 
above the customary level, but i^ to describe a fine cf 
■#hich is actually to be pursued. But heboid lldv gteit 
mentf which is indeed the fulfilling of the law so &r as reqieiill 
oiir intetcourse with man, practised with apparent finality, by m 
Irhom such objectors would probably overlookf in their eniimen* 
tion of valuable and illustrious characters! The New Testament 
describes true Christian love as not seeking her onm, andthe sacred 
penman seems exactly to pourtray, by this expression, the di^ 
sition of that humble Hemouten of whom we have been speaking* 
This is that principle of love which ought, to regulate CYoy 
thought, word, and action; and which, while it shuns obseratkib 
is extending its bemgn but unobtrusive influence to every object 
within its reach: This is CAmrfon benevolence: It claims Hna&r 
its author, and is a humble though imperfect imitation of ib 
conduct, who gave ^himself to the death for us: It uini iktU 
having the mime mind which wag also in, Chrisi /eaift. Aaslk 
instaapes of this love rare in the Christian worid? It ia a l^ 
sign that love, the chief of Christian graces^ ia rare aba 



tEOM TUB SAVa. 

TO THE EIXTQB. 

' I HAVE often thought on the origin and propriety of wk$i\ 
commonly called saying grace before and after ineat I tfiM^ 
however, at present, about to trouble you .or your Madsisailli 
any inquiries upon the subject^ but I beg leave to make a r(0i>^ 
or two upon it ' 
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" Wherever the practice has been adopted, it were to be wished 

that h were as generally performed with reverence and decorum; 

tut realty, in a party of eight or ten persons, a clergyman often 
^'ftttds it cUfficnh to procure silence and attention even ibr a few 
' teconds, while he asks the Almighty's blessing on the provision of 

Its bounty. In larger parties the difficulty is still greater. I 
'Inive BDinetimes, on these occadons, been induced to think Ce^ 
- Iburabljr of the practice of the Quakers, whose custom it is, after 

Wdng their seats, to allow a few moments for private ejaculation. 

TboB would at least be more g^atifyine to a serious mind than the 
•llost devout words uttered, (as too often happens,) amidst a con- 
lAodon of tongues, tumultuous arrangement of seats, Sec. 
F< 1 am not a friend, Mr. Editor, to long graces. Some good men 
"ttd very prolix in this service, who perform it at the same time 
.'IJFith much decency and reverence. I cannot help thinking that 
Hie best general practice, as having the best general effect, would 
lie to oSbr up a tew words solemnly and devoutly in the way of a 
^tteet addrcBs to the Deity, and presented exftresaly in the name 
^ Je9u% ChrUt, The use of the third person, which so much 
wevails, is certainly far from being sufficiently impressive; but 
W^ omission of the name of Jesus Christ is, I think^ scarcely war^^ 
■Wtable.— See Col. iii. 17. 
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V nWmKUTY BROUGHT TO THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT* 

I Fa% est et ab hoate doceri. 



iiiiVk' GODWIN, in writing the life of Mary Woolstencraft, 
■iinuity without doubt, to reconmiend infidelity to mankind; but, 
jtl^dly Ibr them, he has in these memoirs exhibited what may 
A termed a series of experiments, from which they may learn its 
llflklfaqr^both as to morals and happiness. 

ili the beginning of the work he informs us, that Mrs. Woolsten- 
Oraft ^ had received few lessons of religion in her youth, and that 
Set religion was almost entirely of her own creating'* — Uiat " she 
C^Qiected a future state, but would not allow her ideas o£ that 
Kiture state to be modified by the notions of judgment and retri- 

Now let us hear the progress of this self-created religion. It 
Led her, first, to remissness in aUending publick worship, and, at 
heagthy to discontinue it entirely. Mr. Godwin indeed thinks, ^ it 
^ ay be admitted as a maxim, that no person, of a well-fumished 

' d^ that has shaken off the implicit subjection of youth, and is 
the zealous partisan of a sect, can bring himself to conform ta 
Qie publick and regular routine Qf senngja^ aj)d prayers.'' 
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Her religion was as chaste as it was devout It allowed ha to 
Uve as a wife with Mr. Imlayy without being married to h]iiB» and 
litcrwards on the same terms with Mr. Oodwiny to wbtim she m 
at length married, only to prevent her complete eTcfaftq^ ^m 
decent society. ' '" 

Her attaclument to Imiay seems to haire been lidMilt 
neglect of her gave her the most xxngnant distress. The : 
tdker own crggrtn^, totally unlike th^ wldch God teachoa, 
ing no resource for her wretched mind, she twice, in the eodnifjrf 
five monthS) resolved on suicide. One attempt to destvbj hflfWI 
is thus related by Grodwm: ^ Shetookaboat^andiowedtoPvttn 
It was night when she arrived at Putney, and by ^st time IthM 
begun to rain with great violence. The rain suggested to h^tti 
idea of walking up and down the bridge, ^ her cloadtt %cMi 
thoroughly drenched and heavy with the wet, wluch she Al W 
Imlf an hour, without meeting a human being. Sho thn| "baM 
from the top of the bridge, but still seemed to find a diffieidtrp 
•sinking, which she endeavoured to counteract by fmsiing IN( 
.clothes closely round her." She, however, was 
taken out of the water. ^ After having been for a 
.time insensible,'* continues her biographer, ^ she was reooviiei 
t>j the exertions of those by whom &e body was' found.** 

But let us hasten to the conclu^on. She died in cliild4iedl % 
the detail of this awfiil scene, we have the following affecting psi^ 
sage: ^ Her religion, as I have already shown, was not cslcufalri 
to be the torment of a sick bed; and, ia fact, during her whote 
illness, noi one word of a religious cast fell from her lips*** la 
other words, she died like an atheist. 

The paradoxical cast of her mind was visible in other things, 
as well as in the affairs of religion. She ridiculed the fashion rf 
the English women in keeping their chamber for a m<mth; wA 
for herself^ proposed << coming down to dinner on the day inm^ 
diately following her being brought to bed;'* but she vras too ill 
to execute her design. The hour was at hand, the awful hour Ait 
was to put a period to all her visionary ideas, and nil her oppoftini: 
ties of preparing for another world; yet she would still utter te 
philosophical reveries. Describmg what she had suffsredk ^ 
told Godwin, ^ that she should have died the precedii^Bigh^but 
that she vnts determined not to leave him." 

Such is the good sense, such the piety and comforts of AelffW 
philosophy! These are the enlighteners of mankind. Thcae M 
the people who undertake to cure Us of our prejudices!) 
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*» VROM THE 8AMB. 

THOUGHTS ON SLOTH. 

SLOTII and self-indulgence are extremely natural to matt. 
Whoever has informed himself respecting the character of out 
^llow-creatures in their most savage, which is^ unquestionably^ 
tilieir most natural state, will be prepared to admit the truth of 
this observation. The native Indian, as Dr. Robertson remarks, 
will tie on the ground for many days, and even weeks together; 
and will only shake off his sloth when excited by appetite, or raised 
lay some violent gust of passion. The case of persons in civilized 
•ociety is not altogether different. Their artificial wants, indeed, 
ire multiplied, and in consequence of these a system of moreper- 
ttmient industry is produced; but when appetite, as well as ambitioii 

e vanity, are satisfied, even civilized man, except so far as religioli 
new created him, relapses into his native sloth. 
Let us proceed to point out the manner in which the spirit of 
idlebess and self-indulgence shows itself in this country among the 
lugher and middling ranks of life. 

' How many hours are needlessly spent by some on their beds; 
bf others in the most idle and frivolous conversation; by others in 
leading, with a view to the mere gratification of the fancy; by 
Others in unprofitable amusements; in amusements, we mean, 
vfaich tend to kill time rather than to afford that recreation which 
qualifies for future employment. What temptations also break in 
during these idle hoursi what corrupt images play before the fancy! 
what a general habit of self-indulgence gains strength! Thus a 
hrmch is made through which other sins enter, and much of the 
niportant business of life is left undone. Sloth is one of those 
f^xm into which men fall by imperceptible degrees, and many are 
'altogether given up to it, who are not at all aware that they are 
faoorring any guilt. Among worldly persons, to indulge the 
^nmour of the present moment, to do whatsoever thing they like, 
ind to do it simply because they like it, is the professed system* 
Their conscience is under no alarm on this account. 

Slotfi, moreover, is a sin into which religious people are more 
fUUo to ^adl than into almost any other. In Popish countries many 
fave retired from the world under the plea of wishing to be im- 
fODtandnated by it, and have then passed their days in the indolence 
' ■ a- cloister, professing, indeed, an extraoi^nary piety, but 
hicoming the drones of die community, and a reproach to religion 
. itiel£ It is possible also, that a Protestant may choose that sort of 
ikmiestick ease and self-indulgence, which is little better than the 
aloth of the monastery, and is nearly allied to it. In escaping one 
e^ we often &11 into another. We have, perhaps, been mamully 
Masting the world; we have become insensible both to its smile 
Und to its frown; we now betake ourselves to our own little reli* 
fisoQS circle, among whom we are respected and indulged, and are 
ude cobtiadicted; or we retreat into an almost toul solitude, 
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tUnking that we shall nc/W caaaniti» tfoSj with Gksd. Arave 
mware df the dangers to the soul which mar arise fitm^ iwM- 
gence of sloth in these new drcuihstaneesir The boufy pM i miBi t d 
hf what are deemed its lawful gratificatioiia» the miwl raw la^Aty 
tnental indolence, the little humours halutuallv indol^ped^ asagia 
precious hour wasted, and a life employed in cBsdunig ihiici^ 
itoversial nicedes of religidn, rather thui attandbg to its paniU 
duties; these are some of the consequeticea of ewaa a *<WUis 
•jstein, when diat system allows the indul j;ciice of alsilk bpiib 
lia?e often brought against the boc^ of Chnatjans the diai gn mtik 
"ire are applying only to a few. . ^ -^ 

^ The world,'' say they, << is the school of virtue, becanseifil 
the scene of activity and exertion; there the hufnoura are oooOIp 
dieted; there sloth is prevented, and the energies are ciOledMii 
there the excess of selfishness is repressed; there both thebd^ 
and the man are formed for action and extensive senriceif InXm 
«sme being in retirement becomes soft, luxurious, and lelfiysf 
gent, and m proportion as'he is so^ he is aha undotritalifeiai 
cflhserious; he is first useless t6 others and thoD a bortlMili 
]iimsel£'* 

These accusers of religion forget that the wovld is, llnl^ii 
teacher of corruption; and they know not that there isahofcpirttf 
eo using the world as not to abuse it, and of so living in itailo 
share in its duties without following its pleasures, or beconaBg t 
partaker of its iniquities. 

We admit the c&nger lest too much solitude should lead to slotk 
we even affirm that, perhaps, we are never in more peril than wbn 
we think that we have removed ourselves out of the viray of tempts 
tion, and when we lay down our arms, conceiving no {imherco& 
to be necessary. 

The life of a Christian upon earth, is eVer a scene oi warftif^ 
Let us reflect on the spirit of St. Paul in this respect ^ I li^ 
under my body," said he, ^< and bring it into subjection, lesttlMtUif 
any means when I have preached to others, I myself should bss 
cast-away.'* Can any thing more strongly show the necessity rf 
resisting our natural disposition to sloth and bodily indaboKe 
than this passage? Did the apostie, possessing all his priwS^ 
endowed with such holy affections, favoured also by the ataitooe 
of revelations, deem it necessary to maintain a conflict willi Vk 
body, and shall not we? Did he contend as for his salvatioDi feirilfe 
lest after all he should be cast away, and do we incur no ilsmita 
we yield to our natural sloth? 

The truly enlightened Christian is aware of his constaiit liOMp l l §k 
tions from this quarter, and he is ever on his guard against tiMi 
He limits himself to the degree of refreshment which bMM 
demands, and he charges himself with guilt wh^i he ex ce e d s . 

^ What avails it," he will say to himself, « that I ^^r^em H 
believe all the articles of the Christian faith, that I presume tsiA 
of Grod, an^hrbt, and his Holy Spirit, if after aU I am brau^ 
UQ^er thQ po^^ o£ isxj own body? I fee) that ifais body ^ 07 1^ 



tem^r, and I must not allow even its lawful desires to bear sotc- 

t«ign sway. My meat and drink must be moderate. I must 

beware of sumptuous and indulgent fere. I must avoid that sloth) 

^otfa of body and miody which are apt to grow upon me unper/ceived* 

• Imust abstain from those needless recreations which an idle world 

has invented and multiplied. I must reject those plausible excuses - 

which the &lse reasonings of irreligious men may suggest, for a 

life of relaxation. I must be fearml also lest I take credit for 

diligence, because I surpass those idle persons who live around 

me. I must beware of vacant thoughts, vacant time, vacant con* 

versaticm, vacant crowds of company. I must beware of trlAing^ 

employments, which take the appearanoe of industry, while thef 

are mere contrivances by which I disguise from myself the indul* 

gence of my sloth. I must fear lest I should neglect the proper 

bnaiQeBs of the hour, deeming the present duty to be severe, and 

perpetually postponing it for the sake of doing some other things 

Much demands less diligence, and is more to my present taste, i 

'BBiist beware of slothful habits, and must not admit the vain excuse 

ti^ they are too fixed to be broken. If I read, I must not do it 

vith iistlessness and inattention, nor must I prefer books of mere 

vaauBement to those which will add to my stock of useful know« 

ksdfe, or improve my heart. I must beware even of unprofitable 

labour. I must suspect that earnestness and diligence, which is a 

tnere following of my own fancy, which is directed to trifling and 

unilhxthy objects, which proceeds from a corrupt motive, and issues 

Id so good or material end. I must be diligent, it is true, but m^ 

diligence must be for God. I must be active, but my activity mutt 

not be in the way of mere indulgence, it muj&t be for the good of 

men* I must not presume that I have a right to internut my work| 

Vecause I am not obliged to it by human laws, or by positive claims 

Much any persons can make on me. I must be active for the poor, 

•Ae destitute, the ignorant, and the world at large, not excepting 

^ttie wicked, in the same manner as the parent is active for the inte- 

iMt of his child, the covetous person for the increase of his wealth, 

•er tthe aspiring man for the enlargement of his power or influence." 

* - Thieae are some of tlie feelings of the true Christian, and in order 

Aiiiamtain this spirit he exercises much aelf-denkd. When sloth 

Jabudes, and prompts him to spare himself he rejects its suggea- 

:tbii0« ^ I must deny myself," he will say, << or I cannot be Christ's 

jdiiriitif Christ went about doing good, and I profess to be a 

fl^Mower of this master) I desire therefore to go and do lilpewise. 

fell me not that I am to spare myself. Did Christ ^are himself 

jrimhecame to db for me? The sfurit of self-indulgence is the 

jpUQt mt antichrist; it is the spirit of the children of this worid; it 

JSlUhat sjurit which in my baptism I abjured, and which my pro* 

fcrrirr requires that I should renounce day by day." 

^ One case in which an indolent slothful spirit is to be denied, has 

£f€t been noticed; we mean the case of our religious duties. 
w idle is the manner in which many persons read the Scriptures! 
•The want of self-denymg attention is greater in perusing this book 
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than niy other. Reader! what pains hare jrou taken in endeafoov* 
ing to understand that vohime which you profess to believe to be 
n rerekUon from God? Hare you eter carefully e iainins d sad 
considered it? Have you bestowed any pains in comparing yoor 
snanner of life with that of Christ and his aposdes and Umi^ 
pour feidi widi their fidth, your temper with their tenip cr a »asil|lP 
abort, your whole turn of character with theirs? Itiiiifuliiifcjti' 
self'^nying diligence to make this feitfaful practical Tq>|ilhill»M* 
Che scriptures, and yetif this be not done, they can beoTBlilMil: 
to us. Idleness is equallyapt to prevail in respect to lecrstdste^ 
tkm. Tliere ia a way of running over our pmy er s iddrMif' 
tiuittgfat or reflection, of which even those may be guilty whoUp 
not confine themselves to a ibnn. Perhaps while yon are in^* 
very act of prayer, some engagement seems to be pressing iqMIV' 
jroUf some interesting circumstance is agitating your taSmi ito|' 
this is not surprising, for 3rou were at no pains to refect tfaO^Hv»' , 
trudin|f thoughts; you have long given way to the cuatflor'tf j 
indulgmg tliem at those seasons. There has been nora^'Aalf' j 
in tlus respect, and therefore the habit has increased, tiH'it leCBi' ^ 
•linoet impossiUe tocastit off. A wide fieldfor self-examiaBfiUf - 
here opens upon us, for the viranderings of the nund, boiil iMtf 
pubfick and private worship, may unquesticmably be traced tpifM^ 
to the want of due diligence and aelf-denial^in req>ecttptlusvd!/^ 
point. '. • '^^ 

It may be proper here to remark, that it is not inconmsteut «itt ' 
the fullest belief in the supreme agency of the holy Spirit, to sop- 
pose that the self-denying diligence which has been spoken ofcofk 
to extend to our prayers. 

We have, indeed, clear scriptural authority on this pdnt; V 
are we not told, that we are to " wrestle*' in prayer, to *g|^, 
always and not to faint;'* to " pray without ceasing;** terms wSA* 
evidently imply that we are not to give way to our own indisporf^' . 
tion to the duty. We are likewise exhorted to « draw dgh lif 
God and he will draw nigh to us,'* as well as « to ask, to sed^ ••• 
knock," in order that we may obtain Ood*s holy Spirit. r 

To conclude; let us then remember that prayer must be jaiied 
to our diligence, and also that this very diligence is to be exertnl 
by us in our prayer. JDoes it appear to us a hard thing to pradfisd' 
the self-denial which has been spoken of? ^ With man it iMyMr 
impossible, but with God all things are possible.'' Let dm tM ' 
sense of the difficulty suggest to us the importance of inqMigf 
the Divine aid vrith earnestness. << I can do all things,** saidtlNr 
Apostle, <* through Christ, which strengtheneth me.** We *^ 
not to account that we have either believed aright, or prayer's 
or learnt any part of our religion aright, unless we have, in 
measure, been enabled to cast away that spirit of s^lf-mdnlgcail- 
which is so natural to us; for our Saviour has ssdd, that « exot/t 
a man deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow mc^te 
cannot be my disciple.'* 
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FROM THE SAMB. 
TO TOE {IPITQIC 

HAVING men^oned some instances which I had not before 
Hwa noticed, of Scripture history receiving confirmation and illus^ir 
ktitioD from ancient remains and modem travels, I beg leave to 
idU some further observations on the same subjeot 

Th^ word tattoo^ and the custom of tattooing among many ruda 
Irihea or nations of the East, is certainly coeval with the Hebrew 
Sciipiftures. The word itself is Hebrew, and occurs in Ezekiel, 
chap, ix, ver. 4. both as a verb and a noun, which we translatey 
f Set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh:'* but Gro« 
iuB on the place, renders it, <' £t signa Thau, &c. not,*' says he, 
• any aign or mark, but the letter Thau is understood here by the 
IhiJi^ interpreter: and the letter T, he observes from Jerome, 
a his commentary on this place, according to the more ancient 
nethod of writing among the Hebrews and Samaritans, was of 
he form of a cross." Isaiah has a reference to a similar practice 
o that of tattooing, chap. xlix. ver. 16. "I have ^aven thee in 
he ptthns of my hands; thy walls are continually before me.'* 
Aurkhurat observes on the word here used by the prophet (pn ) 
hat it is an allusion to the eastern custom of tracing out sketches 
m the band, and then rubbing them with the poAvder of henna, 
ir cyssus, and thereby making marks perpetual. — See Michaelis 
n Lowth Praelection. p. 399; and Russel's Aleppo, pp. 103, 4. 
lut what { wish chiefly to observe is, that the word expressive of 
his custom being strictly Hebrew, and as such used by Ezekiel, 
lives room for conjecture,* that tlie eastern isles, cut off from the 
rest of the world, may orig^ally have been peopled by Jews of 
k|i ftrpt dispersion; and consequently, this shows the high anti- 
fApf of thf HebVew Scriptures, wluch, indeed, seems further 
pnbabie from what is observed in Cook's Vc^ages, that what tlie 
Ifiopla of Otahcite preserved with saci^ed care, and called << the 
wise of Godt*' exactly corresponded with the description of the 
ksvkof the covenant," in the first temple, 
, Ix is very observable in the History of the Pelew Islands by 
i^Uoa, that there were no traces of idolatry among them; their 
itaBBCVS were mild and humane, and their king had on his breast, 
hi Appears in the print,) a St. Andrew's cross tattooed. As 
B||iiti9<a^^ rea<:hed Indostan very early, and the Portuguese 
^nid some traces of it in Ceylon, it is not improbable it may, in 
i.TOTf aarlf age, have reached the Pelew Islands, and some vesd-* 
jfd Rmaia of its principles, though its doctrines may have been 



:1po refevt to Jewish antiquities— Broderick, who travelled into 
li^ half a century ago, has observed, that those qniain^nta of the 

• We thiok a vety doobtfol coojeotttre.<--£(£ 
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tmn^ of lennkin^ which Tibu biought from thence to R41A 
A* TlUe of Show Bread, and tbs Golden Candlesticks, mum 



tfpani on the inude of Titn*'* trimi^h:!! arch; and thai no othir 
«oenlmpi«tentBAailofdiem«ziat*. As tiieyexactly correBpood 
toflw' de«cri|l6on'in Ibe boofct of -Moses, by which they were 
ordered to be fnuned, th^ so &r comboram that history. Thete 
tpoUs of the Jewuh tempw mre deposited in a magnihcent tem- 
ple tnnlt by Veapwatii and dedlctted to Peace, immediately after 
IbO taking of Jerusalem. This temple of Peace was destroyed by 
^fttnng-, in the reign of Coanoodita. Much of the Jewish trei- 
nre escaped the conflagndon; yet itU'as doomed to another spe- 
fiei of destmctiai. OenaeiiclL, die Vandal, carried it off; but the 
^p in which the greater put of it wts embarked perished on the 
Yoost of Afiica. A, nnuUr&te attended theFrench ship, I'Oriecit, 
'M dM) battle of the Nilet where diat ship, loaded with the qxul) 
'Vf Italian churches, perilled. HoodotUs relates, that it was wrinei 
'm SoMcherib'a tomb, 



' The &te of aaerilege teicbea this lesson, butitisi»t_. 
tWrcd. It were to be wiihed, Sit, that some person of U 
irlto has books for the purpose, would give a connected v 
Ibe Usury *»d tradition of die ntioos of the East, as far as they 
Idate to KriptHre hiilary and bets; beginning with the Esodui 
from Egypt, and ending where Sir William Jones and Mr. Man- 
rice have ended their TiJuable labours, thus fonning a cbEun d 
(iatorical and Heathen evidence. 

The passage through the Red Sea by the Israeli^s, and lixir 
tniraculous escape from the host of Pharaoh which -was drovroed, 
has beep preserved in the tradition of the natircs of the very cfasl, 
from the time of Diodonis to Mr. Bruce, Thei-enot describes tbt 
lock out of which Moses brougitt water, as retaining the womout 
veatiiges of the stream, now no longer running. Le Bi'ud obawvH 
die entire destruction of Caoemaum, as threatened by our Lon^ 
while Tiberias, and other Tillages of the Lake, have existence. 
That Capernaum should be brought down to hell, so ruined af to 
become iDvisible, is so truly fulfilled, that Le Brun assures as, 
<* etiam fterire ruiJi^." The Seven Churches of Asia should wK 
be fbigotten; and all these with an abi-idged view of Sir Witlisn 
J(»KS and Maurice, would afibrd evidence in an unbroken geogn- 
phlc^ line. 

Exekiei xxL ^^ which is badly rendered in the 
betterin thcmargio, nw be beautiful^ illustrated from the turtwi 1 1^^ 
of antic^uity. Those of independent sovereigns, (eren to this dff 
In Persia, seeacopy of one m Chardin's Travels,) bad their tf 
nprig^^ i^triaur and *ubordinate princes wore theirs ^enr W- 
ward: To this the jnophecy refers, decJaiiitg that the cronffj 
Jodea ahoidd tfaenceibrward be dependent and subordinate, u!*^ 

ri5i 
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WM under the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. As the text stands, 
the prophecy would not be true in our translation. Mont&U90ii 
exhibits several turbans or caps bent ba^ckward. Judea was aubn 
ordinate to those powers, but not overthrown^ till he, (Messiah,) 
fame, whose right it was, which is also a completion of Micah 
T.2,3, 



FROM THE SAMB. 
X THOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH. 

WHEN we take up the Bible with the view of ascertaining itA 
true meaning, and the extent of our duty, we ought to consider 
IbiitCrod speaks to us as intelligent creatures, who are bound to 
make the best use of our understanding for the discovery of his 
Jrill. We must not presume to limit the Almighty as to the 
maimer in which he shall make known his will to us: in whatevc^r 
way this is done, we are called to implicit obedience. 
*. Mjcfireas command is not the only method by which our great 
jCreator and Govemour has pointed out our duty; he has also re* 
vvealed his will by symbols, by prophetick and somewhat obscure 
fdedarations, by significant actions of men divinely inspired, and by 
Hmbles; and in these the obscurity we sometimes meet with may 
it designed to excite us to diligent inquiries after the will of God| 
Vndto be a test of our humility and sincerity. 
. Under the impression of these considerations, let us inquire, 
«riiether it be not the will of God that mankind, in all ages, should 
jietfcatc one day in seven to the more inunediate worship of the 
I^Ukliighty, and other religious exerci^ea^ subject to certain limi- 
Wions which the Bible j^s pointed out, and which our present 
Condition in this world has rendered necessaiy. 
M : I^ in our researches, we should meet with some passages of 
iweripture, which at first sight appear contradictory; let us apply 
^Ae mlowing rules of interpretation^ 

^1 1« Let us endeavour to find out some sense in which the appa* 
Haiitly contradictory passages will agree, without doing violence to 
Hba expressions on either side. 

bv 3. I^t us interpret obscure passages by those which are plain; 
PlitBad of forcing the plain passages to bend to those which are 
:jt)Mcure. 

^1^ 3. Let us, in aU doubtful cases, choose that side which is prac« 
Vinlly the most safe, and agreeable to the general teuour of 
^niphire. 

V 1I ihall consider the nature and extent of the command to sane* 

^"^die Sabbath, as it stood before the promulgation of the law on 

Hmt Sinai; as it was explained and enforced durmg the Jewish 

pensatbn; and as it continues obligatory upon the disciples of 

^^oriat to the end of the world, 
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TIM fitit tntiitttioit ma ting the Sabbath is aiwMi h a»t> 

49tiM ibmftitT at tha Book of Q«neais. Tlus b a T«ty HanMl 



Butege of Kt^tun, md dtwr i ea «ur raatt-MitMiWHNM 
Ua M it rettKtt 1h« mMalof of th* ««*» U* tlM..|pHMi 
«Udi ther ««r« Mlvmd. t^ Mccai mm •lalM«l»l*«M 

the Aliiught|rdidvitbTcg»rdtt)huo«ninuk ^md«mtAeaMM 
day God endrd hU vork nMch he had made; and he rmteimflm 
utventkdayJromaitMtvort 9McA ke hadmade. The third vent 
proceeds to state, Jnd God He**rd the tevmth day and sanciifiii 
Ui thai ia, he set it apsiClb^ holy purpoUBi for such is the me*i>- 
ing of the word taiut^ed in the Old rcstarocnt, when applied in 
tiwii'r!»** thJDgSj ot to pMMtat with relation lo &tiy offirc or funi- 
doiL Thus the priestst the tsbeiaacle, and all its tumiturt:. wen- 
flitd to be suictified, *kett Uitiy n-ere set apart for the service of 
QM. blii6irtlMraAiMeta tBe woi-d lanciified be undi 
mSh f\K&Ub. M Uw MMrtb di^t without foraaJdng the 
IMaldng of Oe te«U,«lKl fiOli^ mto absui-dilf . 

-TKs to^Amitld, te bet 0kM ^ seventh day for sacred , , 
tte, Wik gifM 16 tttt ilt.htl primieval purity. Being cmt«4 
Upright, he MVed tte L6nl Ut God with all his heart, and oundt 
Ibd wUt, ABd sfieMflt. The tebours of each day, tn this happjr 
MOt Of nAldt VdOU be dedoSled to God's service. There ml 
tm needoF ft dfcy of AdrMl rait to withdraw the mind tram ttl 
JMnial Wg eft l OBt Xif ^qi-M^ pursuits, or to recruit the bodf tfOTil 
Ijppie sil ye liAottr. Mtoi AAir enjoyed perpetual cominuuiaa wif 
QM. His Mmut was liKht. The Lord God took the mmffti 
fiut him into the garden e/Kdeni, Co dreta it and « kvtfiU. 
ts.) Tlionn sod thisdee had not yet sprung up ta oreu 
be^ty of laborious exertiDns.^'For our qf the gtomKi 
iMrd "Qvd to gt-ow every tret thai iafileatant tolheKtgkt' 
Jbrjbod. (v, 9.) The earth hadnot yet received the cuTse 
caused man torn tread in the tweat i^hUJace. 

If in this state the sacred rest of a seventh day vnk 
Infinite wisdoni, in what period of time can it become laOHOMin 
to fidKa mui ShtU the consecration of a seventh ^ fer W 
cultivation of our minds blinded by sin, and distracted bfOMil 
kBttctions, be thought needless; when it was appraided UMMa 
innocence and penect hbtiness! Shall the mercies of creatim w> 
<iuire a frequentlf returmiw day for their celebrstion; aitdsbsH 
tx>t those ofredemption,inad^tioi), call for an equal attenticm! In 
khort, wfaen we comjiartt the state of fallen nam with that i^ (m 
first parents, during whose<»^^Ed purity tliis command was eira^ 
Vesnallfind kWletyofconudcrationa urging upon hiui tM&n- 
(letioar necesai^ of sanctifyii^ a sevendi day. 

Besides, a geneni command thus given to the reM^scB lMJl dh 
bf the Wbide ^lecles, btust continue in fbrcc for wev, unless * 
Uirogated bjr tite same authority by which it was «nnctcd. 

WheOer them be am passes in scripture WlMi WM 
flie taw ofaSidibath, With « dearaesa eqUal Co ibat wift «Ul 
«» cmctcdf wiUbe the subjeaof «lrflltHt« 
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The observance of a Sabbath cannot be opposed with reason^ 
nless it shall appear tliat there b a clear abrogation of this com:' 
land. It cannot be said with decency^ that the neglect of the 
labbath is a more sjMiitual service to God than the observance of 

u 

To attach any ideas of superstition to the observance of a Sab* 
ath would scarcely fall short of blasphemy against the Almighty, 
rhose wisdom made such an appointment before sin had entered 
nto the world. 

It is the duty of man at all times, and in every period of the 
rorld, to love God with all his heart, and mind, and soul, and 
trength; but particular exercises and proofs of this love may be 
ihjoined at different periods. The worship of God, however, is 
■equired by a permanent obligation; and the exercise of thisk 
Nt>rBhip9 especially when it is social, requires a cessation from 
Jthcr employments; and seasons appropriated to itself. Is it not 
then in the highest degree improbable, that man, when employed 
B the innocent labour of cultivating the garden of Eden, should 
to required to withdraw, during a seventli portion of his time^ 
liom this pleasing employment, to exercise himself in one still 
ibore pleasing to a holy soul; yet that we, who find it so difficult 
b abstract our minds from the too eager pui*suits of worldly 
tdngs-, should be left to follow our own ways on the day originally 
et apart for the solemn services of religion? Such a supposition 

cannot help thinking to be highlv improbable, whether I consider 
ht sanctification of the Sabbath m the light of a duty, or a pri- 
9^ge. 

In whatever point of view we contemplate it, the Sabbath waft 
QStituted when mankind stood the least in need of that institution. 
Was the Sabbath designed to be a day of rest? It was instituted 
fhen tlie labour of our first parents was merely to keep and dress 
he garden of Eden. Was it designed to be a season of instruction f 
tbe taw of God was then written upon the heart of n:ian. He was 
nade after the image of God in righteousness and true holiness. 
MTas it designed to call off the mind from tlie anxiety of worldly 
sares? Our first parents had nothing to distract their minds: they 
law God in all his works: they walked in innocence, and were not 
ashamed. Was it a day appointed for more immediate conunu- 
■kn with God, in the exercises of holy worship? The pious pair 
■D}oyed a perpetual conmiunion with God: they approached aim 
vMiout fear, and served him with the profoundest reverence. 

Can tire then imagme, that an insdtution, appointed when there 
^^ the least possible need for it, should be set aside when every 
cbcumstance m the situation of mankind loudly calls for such an 
iMllEtttion? How greatly do the incessant toils of many require a 
B^of tM! What a powerful tendency have the anxious cares ot 
PE to thut out the due consideration of the world to come! The 
€ of many, especially of the lower classes of mankind^ 
that time for instruction, which no other day, except the 
Witt aflbrd; and tdthout stated periods for the publick 
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worship of God, the very idea of religion would vanish out of the 
world. 

These considerations forcibly impress my mind with the per- 
suasion, that the sanctilication of a Seventh day, that is, the setting 
it apart for holy purposes, was an appointment of Godf and is rf 
peipetual obligation. 



FROM THE SAMJt. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

THE following short Catechism, the work of that venerable and 
eminently pious prelate archbishop Leighton, deserves to be uni* 
versally known. I have extracted it from the fourth volume of 
his works, lately published by Ogle, and I submit to your coDsi* 
deration, whether the room which it would occupy in your Mis- 
cellaiiy could be more advantageously employed, than in giving 
currency to this excellent summary of Christian doctrine and 
Christian duty. 

You will, I trust, permit me to make one remark which forcibly 
struck my own mind on reading this Catechism. Its author un- 
questionably designed that it should be a compendium of all those 
great truths deducible from Scripture, the belief and practice of 
which are necessary to the formation of the Christian character, 
in other words, to the salvation of the soul. But how litde do we 
find in it, which has been the subject of controversy among pious 
men in any age? How little do we find in it, to which any muid 
piety would now object? And yet have we not here a just and 
comprehensive statement of evangeiical religion? If so, why will 
not good men agree to meet each other on such a common basis 
as this; and, leaving their endless debates, unite their labours in i 
promoting tlic great objects of Christianity-^love, purity, apd : 
peace? 

« A SHORT CATECHISM. 

« What is naturally every man's chief desire? 

To be happy. 

Which is the way to true happiness? 

True religion. 

What is true religion? t 

^ The true and lively knowledge of the only true God} md of ^ 
him whom he hath sent, Jesus Christ. 

Whence is this knowledge to be learned? : 

All the works of God declare his being, and his glory; buttbe : 
clearer knowledge of himself, and his Son Jesus cSiriat, is to be 
learned from his own word, contained in the holy scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament. 

What do those Scriptures teach us concerning God?- 

That he b one infimte, eternal Spiiit, most w&f, and holj) ml 
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ind merciful, and the all-powerful Maker and Ruler of the 
• 

lat do they further teach us concemmg him? 
at he is Three in One, and One in Three, the Father, the 
ind the Holy Ohost. 

lat will that lively knowledge of God effectually work in ua? 
¥ill cause us to believe in him, and to love him above all 
(, even above ourselves; -to adore and worship him, to pray 
a, and to praise him and exalt him^ with all our might, and 
Id up ourselves to the obedience of all his commandments, 
^ing both made us, and made himself known to us for that 
md. 

iiearse then the articles of our belief, 
slieve in God the Father, 8cc. 

tiearse the Ten Commandments of the law, which are the 
»f our obedience, and so the trial of our love, 
d spake these words, I am the Lord thy God, &c. 
lat is the summary our Saviour hath given us of this law? 
ou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
r soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thjrself. 
lat is the effectual means of obtaining increase of faith and 
r to obey, and generally all graces and blessings at the hand 
d? 
lyer. 

bearse that most excellent and perfect prayer that our Sa« 
hath taught us. 

T Father which art in heaven, 8cc. 
what estate was man created? 
^r the image of God in holiness and righteousness. 
i he continue in that estate. 

. But by breaking the commandment which his Maker gave 
eating of the fruit of that tree which was forbidden him, he 
himself and his whole posterity subject to sin and death, 
th God left man iii this misery, without all means and hc^s 
»very? 

►. For he so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
istinglife. 

hat is then the great doctrine of the Gospel? 
At same coming of the Son of God in the flesh, and giving 
elf to the death of the cross to take away the sin of the world, 
08 rising ag^ain froiA the dead, and ascending into glory, 
hat doth that Gospel mainly teach, and redly persuade, all 
allowers of i% to do? 

tbacheth them to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
iciberlyy and righteously, and godly in- this present world. 
iw haJdi our Lord Jesus himself expressed the great and ne* 
iry duty of all his disciples? 
bt Ihqr deny themseives,and take up their cross andfoliow him. 
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Reheiu^ then some of the chief points wherein w^ sure to SdUow 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1. To surrender ourselves wholly to our fae^Tenly Father, and 
Ilia good pleasure in ail things, even in the sharpest affilctjcDs 
and sufferings; and not at all to do our own will, or design our o^ 
praise or advantage, but in all things to 4o hia wiU aivd intend hif 
glory. 

3. To be apotless,and chaste, and holy,m our whole copvi^rw^ 

3. Add a Uiird. To be meek and lowly; not to stapid^r or nf 
proach, to mock or despise any; and if any do so to us> tq bw it 
patiently, yea, to rejoice in it. 

4. A fourth. Unfeignedly to love our Christian bretbrep, ufl 
to be charitably and kindly affected toward all men, even tp on^ 
enemies; forgiving them, yea and praying for them, and retunp^ 
them good for evil; to comfort the afflicted, and relieve the poor, 
and to do good for all as we are able. 

Is it necessary that all Christians live according to these mles? 

So absolutely necessary, that they that do not so in some good 
measure, whatsoever they profess, do not really betieve ia Jesus 
Christ, nor have any portion in him. 

What visible seals hath our Saviour annexed to that Gcnpel) 
to confirm our faith, and to convey the gi'ace of it to u»? 

The two sacraments of the New Testament, Baptism nd th^ 
Lord's Supper. 

Wh^t doth baptisn) sigpiify and seal^ 

Our washing From sin, and our new birth i|i Jqsus Chriat 

What doth the Lord's Supper signify and seal? 

Our spiritual nourishment and growth in him, i^nd trmdonn- 
ing us ifiore and more into his lil^eness, by commenaorating fail 
death, and feeding on his body and blood> under the Sguitt of 
bread and wine. 

What is required to make fit and worthy communicants of d^ 
Lord's Supper? 

Faith ip our Lord Jesus Christ, and repentance toward* Qod^ 
and charity towards all men. 

What is fiuth in our Lord Jesus? 

It is the grace by which we both believe bis whole dflctr]ie» 
and trust in him as the Redeemer and Saviour of the woridi ui 
entirely deliver up ourselves to him, to be taughtf and sandi loi 
ruled by hipaj as our Prophet, Priest, and>&ing. 

What is repentance? 

It ia a godly sorrow for sip, and a heiurty and real tununff fnB 
all sin unto God. ■ 

What is the final portion of unbelieving and unrepentant tiimerf 
The everlasting torments of devils. 

What is the final portion of them that truly repent and bdic«^ 
and obey the Gospel? 

The blessed life of angels, 'm the vision of God fcp ever. 
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leaHonfir young /leraongj before their Jirat admUaifm t6 th^ 

LoM*9 Sufifier. 

Vhen^as yon were in your in&Bcy- baptized into die name of 
Chriat, do you now upon distinct knowledge, and with firm 
' and pious affection, own that Christian &ith of which you 
pyen an account, and withal your baptismal vow of renouncing' 
srrice of Satan, and the world, and the lusts of the flesh, and 
voting yourself to God in all holiness of life? 
sincerely and heartily declare my belief of that fidth, and 
ny engagement to that holy vow, and resolve, by the assist- 
Dt Grod's grac^fy to continue in the careful observance of ib 
fr days/* [LcigAfn*^ Worka^ vol. iT< p. 198. 



FROM THE SAM£. 

B7ER TO iTHfii ({UERY RESPECTING THE BURIAL SERVICE. 

rE of ydur correspondents havine, in your last number, 
sted a reply through the channel of your Miscellany to the 
le of a young friend, at present among the Dissenters, bijft who 
;9 to return into the bosom of the Church, relative to the 
I service, I beg leave to transmit to you what I decin a fair 
aent of the case. On that part of it, where it is said that the 
Is coitmutted ^< to the gtt>und, in sure and cerldih hope of the 
rection to eternal life," I will give you the words of Mr. 
&tly, instead of my own, as being probably more to the point. 
J do not," says he, « cast it, (tifie body,) away as a lost and 
led carcass, but carefully lay it in the ground, as havmg in it 
i of eternity, and in sure arid certain ho fie of the teaurrection 
rnal Hfe; not that we believe that evei^ one i^e bury shall 
gain to joy and felicity, or profess this sure andcertsun hop6 
; person who is now interred^ It Is not His resurrection, but 
•esurrection, th&t is here expressed; nor do we go on to men- 
iie change of tLit body, but of out vile body^ imch compre- 
the homes of Chf istians in general. That thiii is the leaning 
I wOrd^ itiay be shown from the other parallel form, whica 
ihurch has appc^ted to be used at the buital of the dead at 
alid tUs being a priticipal afticle of out* faith, it b highly 
laUe that we should publickly acknowledge and declare our 
astncss in it, when we lay the body of any Christian hi the 
." Wheatlyj iSfc, in loco, 

otheif estpression in the snne senriciB to Which some peilkfina 
objected, is the prayer, «< that when we shall dep&rt henCe We 
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charity of Christianity will lead us to form a different i 
But such cases must be very rare. A clergsrman camiot 
]y decide that such a one luis actually died ih- Ida sin be 
possibility of pardon, and the most he is required to ezpreai 
ing any, is a hope of his pardon."* 

Our offices, it may be further observed, were inten 

liand in hand with such an administration of discipline, 

preclude the possibility of the occurrence of very hopek 

Were the inconvenience, therefore, greater than it is, it ' 

no valid objection against the Church of England, nor coi 

late any man's conscience to consent to such a form of word 

' !* .' ) in very extraordinary cases he may feel some reluctance 

' <: ■! use of it. 

i Such a case, however, may never occur to a minister 

the whole of a long and active life; and by the bare prei 
of its occurrence, surely no pious man, who wbhes to c 
the Church of England, would be prevented from prosec 
I .-^ purpose. 

i '] Though the sad relaxation of discipline is much to be 1 

n. J amongst us, yet during near twenty yeai-s experience, 

; j \| ' recollect to have felt anv painful hesitation in readii^ tlK 

question but once or twice, when reading it over persons 
I have been compelled by the warrant of a coronerf to gii 
tian burial. On these occasions I presumed on the taeU a 
of my ovm diocesan, too distant to be consulted in proj 
and too good, t was assured, to wish to restrain me in so i 
and reasonable an exercise of discretion, for omitting the 
the last prayer in the burial service. This is an omL 
authorized indeed by the Kubrick, but which I doubt not' 
readily allowed in extraordinary cases to any conscientious 
consulting his diocesan. Sincerely wishing your corresf 
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fiiend to be delivered from hiai scruples, and admitted a member 
ef the Church, I remaiji, with much esteem for vour Taluab(b 
foblication, k^. 8cc. 



FROM THE SAME^ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

IN the British Critick for December, 1801, there is a Review of 
Mp. Greatheed's Sermon, occasioned by the death of Mr. Cowper, 
the celebrated poet; on a passage of which I wish to make a few 
jemarks, through the medium of your instructive Miscellany. 
The passage is as follows: " We have read with earnest attention 
these interesting and affecting memorials of a man most eminently 
distinguished for abilities; and we csuinot but consider the dis- 
'Course, and the facts it relates, as an awful warning against the 
inoars of Methodism. Cowper, of an anxious and melancholy 
disposition, after shrinking fi*om publick business, and being over- 
helmed with a morbid desperation in consequence of that step, 
feu under the tuition of an eminent Methodistical divine. From 
.the progress and nature of his sufferings, it appears almost de- 
monstrably certain, that they arose principally, if not entirely, 
from this cause. His active imagination, too attentive in some 
respects to its own movements, exaggerated both his religious 
comforts and his religious fears; and both were regarded ac- 
cording to the doctrines he had unfortunately imbibed, as ac- 
tual intimations from heaven. Of consequence, when liis con- 
ctittttional infirmity inclined him to melancholy, it became a reli- 
gious melancholy of the blackest and most oppressive kind, and 
thirty years of an innocent and veiy pious life, were passed under 
thit horrours of habituate desperation. Had he conversed at first 
with a divine more able to give him sound instruction in the Gos- 
pel, all this misery would, most probably, have been avoided; and 
the violent derangement of his mind, which occasionally recurred, 
ifould never have happened." 

It is here acknowledged by the conductors of this respectable 
work, that Mr. Cowper was '^ of an anxious and melancholy dis- 
position; that he had shrunk from publick business, and was over- 
whelmed with a morbid desperation in consequence of that step, 
/irevioua to his falling under the tuition of an eminent Methodisti- 
«/ dhrine." But if tiiis were the fact, as it ccrudnly was; it ap- 
pears somewhat extraordinar}-, that in the very next sentence the 
Kevicwer should assert. That from the progress and nature of his 
nfftringsj it afifiears almost demonstrably certain^ that they arose 
princifiallyj if not entirely from this cause^ viz. his having fallen 
under the tuition of an eminent Mcthodistictil divine. 

It is further stated by the Reviewer, that the black and opprcs* 
«ivc melanfiholy, under which Mr. Cowper laboured, would pro- 
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bably have been an^ded, and the viblmit denngelseiit of 
vould never have happened, had he convened at first trhfa a 
divine more able to give him sound mstnicdon in tbft GoipeL 
But this is surely a very g^tuitous assumptioD. 

I am not in the smallest deme eoncemedy Mr. Ecfitor, tovin« 
dicate the Divine in question from the accusatioD of Methodin/ 
My object is merely to point out what appears to be tlie real 8t|i^ 
of the case, and to guard the publick against being led to ^™*y«f4 
that those animating and scriptural views of Christunity wUcC^ 
exhibited in Mr. Cowpcr's works* were^ in any meamurc, As 
f:ause of his unhappy disorder. If we attend to hets more te 
to mere assertions, we shall find, that so fiu* is it fron^ beiiig almort 
demonstrably certain that Mr. Cowpcr's suffeiings were the «f« 
feet of his particular views of religion, that it will admit of vm 
satisfactory proof, that to those views, however acquired|he ovcq 
a considerable alleviation of his malady. His religious opinioDi 
may have g^ven to his melancholy a new directiCMi; but at no buIh 
sequent period Qf his life did it wear so black an aspecti nor piOr 
duce such a degree of morbid desperation, as previous to flft 
c]iange of sentiments from which ihe Reviewer deduces its is* 
creased malignity. The extremity of his mental suiSering befars 
that time, had thrice led him to make an attempt upon nis life , 
The fact remains recorded in his own hand-writing: but it does not 
appear that he was ever afterwards driven to a simiUu* act of disi« 
peration. On the contrary, he seems to have d9rived fiom tbe 
soothing influence of his religious belief, the only lucid intervali 
(an interval of very considerable duration,)— the only happy anl 
peaceful hours he enjoyed, subsequent to his first severe attack, 

Had Mr. Cowper manifested no symptom of mental denogs- 
inent previous to his embracing those religious views which tbs 
Reviewer considers as Methodistical, still it would not have beq 
almost demonstrably certain tliat he owed his midady to thoss 
views. This, however, is so far from being the case, that it ii 
demonstrably certain that his malady had an earlier origin; aodit 
is probable that it was interwoven with the constitution he brongirt 
with him into the world, although it may have received a tipg9 
from the prevailing sentiments of his mind. 

The British Critick, in saying that Mr. Cowpcr's views wem 
Methodistical, pays, we apprehend, a hip;her compliment to Met 
thpdism than he intended, and which, if just, would doubtless tend 
to raise it in the estimation of those persons of judgment, tastt^ < 
and piety, who see in Mr. Cowper*s writings sound and scripUD)! t 
Christianity ably and &ithfully delin^tcd. ^ 
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ON THE OROfilt Cir THE t>filBimV£ CHURCH. 5^1 

FROM THE SAME. 
OK THE ORDER OP THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

the times of the apostles, the vast extent of the Roman 
e facilitated greatly the propagation of the Oospel. Not 
'arious provinces of Europe and Asia were visited hy the 
ea, but also several of the islands scattered about in the Me« 
anean sea. Among the rest, the large and populous island 
tie, now called Candiaj was not neglected. There were 
r as well as Arabians at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost^ 
the Holy Ghost was poured largely on the disciples of Jesus* 
ii. 11.) These men returned, and reported in their native 
y, the things which they had heard and seen. St. Paul visited 
land in company with Titus, at an early period of his ministry, 
he was made a prisoner; and he left Titus among the islander 
» water the Church which he had planted. *< For this cause 
thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things 
"e wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had appoint- 
e." (Tit i. 5.) We derive much information from various 
t|tal hints which are given in different parts of the New 
ment. Here, for instance, is a fair specimen of the order of 
imitive Church, left us by an inspired writer. 
i island of Crete is celebrated by the ancient classical authors, 
ntaining a hundred cities.* Titus had the govemhient of 
ian assemblies throughout the district, as St. Paul ^ had 
ited him." He was to set in order the things that were 
\!g in every city. And he was to ordain elders or presb3rters 
I whole island. Individual Christian societies in Crete seem 
e claimed no right to set in order their own affairs, inde- 
itly of Titus; nor were the neighbouring pastors called in 
different congregations, to ordam such as they had chosen, 
sver assistance Titus might require from other pastors, the 
management of their affairs seems to have been committed 
I alone. It avails nothing to ^ay, that Titus is never called 
lively the bishop of the island, or that he was an evangelisti 
assistant to the apostle. The word bishop signifies nothing 
than an overseer. Common ministers were overseers of the 
and Titus was their overseer. He is no where called an 
slist in the New Testament. But it is not the name or the 
)ut the office, which is under consideration. Were Titu?., 
from the dead, and visit the Church nulitant agab, we'' 
End an crffice in the English Church, which, when stript of 
appendages which a change of times and circumstances has 
iced, would he very similar to that w^hich he sustuned in 
and of Crete. His ancient diocese was as large as some 
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modem dioceses in England; and had the writer of this paper fivd 
under the government of Titus, in primitive timesy he would pnH 
bably have found lumself in a situation not much different Uom 
that which he now fills, as an English clergyman, under his proper 
diocesan. He must then have been subject to the authority oflds 
bishop, in spiritual matters, and he therefore submits with pteainre 
to a mild ecclesiastical authority in his own country. 

These reflections are made witliout the least intention to ofol 
persons of any denomination or profession: but we certainly hm^ 
a pleasure in being able to derive from the word of God a eapcdot 
for our own system. 



BISnOP lYARBURTOX'S OPINION OF TILLOTSOITS* TATLOK^ 

AND BAUllOW'S SERMONS. 

<' AS a preacher, I suppose Tillotson's established fame is 
chiefly owing to his beuig the first city-divine who talked radonl- 
ly, and wrote purely. I think the sermons published in his life- 
tmie, are fine moral discourses. They bear, indeed} the character 
of their author; simple, elegant, candid, clear, and rational; BP 
orator, in the Greek and Roman sense of the word* like Ta^ 
nor a discourscr, in their sense, like Barrow: free from their ov 
regularities, but not able to reach their heights. On which sc- 
count, I prefer them infinitely to him. You cannot sleep wiA 
Taylor; you cannot forbear thinking with Barrow; but you naif 
be 'much at your ease in the midst of a long lecture from Tillotsoo; 
clear, and rational, and equable as he is. Pcrliaps the lastquaEty 
may account for it." 

At another time he expresses his sentiments of Bishop Taybt 
and Dr. Barrow, in the following manner. " Tavlor and Banof 
were incomparably the greatest preachers and divmes of their age. 
But my predilection is for Taylor. He has all the abuDdance 
and solidity of the other, with a ray of lightning of his own, wluct, 
if be did not derive it from Demosthenes and TuUy, has at leut 
as generous and noble an original. It is true, they are bdth i*- 
com/itij or rather exuberant: but it is for little writers to hide their 
barrenness by the finicajness of culture."— Z*c/r^r« to Bp* 9^^ 



^ NOBLE SENTDIENT. 

rThis same learned prelate, speakingof Dr. ConyersMiddleflU 
who wrote the Life of Cicero, and was an amiable man, ei*^*J^|r 
gant scholar, but tinctured unfortunately with latitudinarian pi» '^ 
ciples of a very dangerous tendency, expresses himself in a n* 
ner equally honourable to his head and his heart. " Ibearl^* 
Middleton has been lately at London, and is returned in an ex- 
tremely bad condiuon. The scribblers against him will say,tlKf 
have killed hiuu butj from what Mr. Yorke tqld mc> his brick' 
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will dispute the honour of his death with them.* Seriouslyil 
luch concerned for the poor maii>and wish he may recover with 
y heart. Had he possessed, I will not say piety, but great- 
of mind enough, not to suffer the pretended mjuries of some 
:hmen to prejudice^ him against religion, I should love him 
r, and honour his memory when dead. - But, good Gk>d! that 
for the discourtesies done him by his miserable fellow-crea*' 
, should be content to divest himself of the true viaticum, the 
art, the solace, the asylum from all the evils of human life, is 
ctly astonishingl I believe no one, (all things considered,) 
ufTered more from the low and vile passions of the high ana 
jnong our brethren, than myself. Yet, God forbid it should 
suffer me to be cold in the Gospel interests, which are in- 
, so much my own, that without them I should be disposed 
Qsider humanity as the most forlorn part of the creation.*-* 



SREariNG ANECDOTES FROM BP. HORNE'S THOUGHTS, &o. 

"mil be hereafter with a wicked man, when he is punished 
is sins, as it was with Apollodorus, when he dreamed that he 
flayed and boiled by the Scythians, and his heart spake to 
out of the caldron— ^< I am the cause of these thy suffer- 

siKACHUs, oppressed with thirst, offered his kingdom to the 
^ to quench it. His exclamation, after drinking, is wonder- 
striking — ^^ Ahl wretched me! who for such a momentary 
Gcation, have lost so great a kingdom!'' How applicable is 
:o the case of him who, for the momentary pleasures of 3in, 
\ with the kingdom of Heaven! 

'k should be ashamed, that a little business and few cares 
Id indispose and hinder us in our religious exereises, when 
ead that Frederick, king of Prussia, at a time when all his 
ues were upon him, and his affairs seemed absolutely despe- 
fbund time to write a philosophical testament in French verse. 

^HB« the bill was brought into the En^ish parliament, during 
isurpation of Cromwell, to abolish Episcopacy, Mr. Harbottle 
Dstone, one of the most zealous advocates of the meaaurey 
ely argued thus: << That arshbishops are not jure dhnnoy is 
uesticms ergo, whe^er archbishops, who are not jure divinOf 
ta suspend ministers, who are certainly jure dMno^ I lefive 
DU| Mr. Speaker." To this whimsical logick, that prodigr of 
ung, Mr. Selden, immediately made this witty reply:-*^ That 
iaments are not jure divinoj is out of the question; that reli- 
i u jure divinoy is past dispute: now, whether parliamentSi 
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%ihich) without question^ are not jure dMno^ should meddle inA 
refig;ion9 which, without doubt, is jure divino^ I leave to you, Mr.. 
Speaker/ 



If 



ANECDOTE OF D10EROT. 

IN the account which the Abbe Bamiel givei of the clolii^ 
Scene of Diderot's life, is the following interesting anecdote. 

This bfidel philosopher had a Christian servant, to wheal ke 
had been kind, and who waited on him in his last illness. The 
servant took a tender interest in the melancholy situation d* his 
master, who was just about to leave this world, without any pie- 
paration for another. Though a young man, he ventured one itf 
when he was engaged about his mastei*'s person, to remind him 
that he had a soul, and to admonish him in a respectful wi^, not 
to lose the last opportunity of attending to its wel£u«. Diderot 
heard him with attention, melted into tears, and thanked him. 
He even consented to let the youn^ man introduce a dergymss; 
whom he would probably have contmued to admit to his chamber) 
if his infidel friends would have suffered the clergyman to repeat 
his visits. 

This story may furnish us with a useful lesson. We are ofte& 
deterred frmn an endeavour to do good, by conceiiing that the at- 
tempt will be vain. Yet surely it becomes us to be^'are, that ve 
lose no opportunity of being serviceable to another, especiallf in 
his highest concerns, by an idea of the improbability of succett 
We may be mistaken in that respect. Christian charity, kt k 
also be remembered, is not that cold calculating spudt which 
weighs exertion before it makes it, and which fears to venture 
upon an act of benevolence, lest it should be thrown away. Tme 
charity has its eye more on what its object may lose for want of 
assistance, than on what itself may expend in vain. 

The anecdote above related, furnishes a reproof to thOse ov«f- 
prudent persons, who are afraid of saying a word in season, Socb 
a word, uttered in a becoming spirit, may have more effect tbaft 
we may think we have reason to expect. The words of tflztii, 
spoken in simplicity and love, have power even in cases idnchap- 
pear to be desperate. The hardest heart may be aoftoied if 
them; the most learned and philosophick man, the man wlwM 
mind is fortified by a whole life of prejudice, may not be aUe t» 
resist their force. Let the Christian remember this, and howtfff 
low his situation in life^ let him be desirous freely to impart «W |r; 
he ha9 freebf received* But especially when he sees a feUoi^' 
creature in the last extremity, then let him recollect, that as tH'. 
dying man's opportunity of receiving is near its close, so is thl 
living man's opportuni^of communicating. Let him call to "'■'^'{'j 
the fiuthful servant of Diderot; and amidst his other kind oflkefi 
to the sick and dying, let him endeavour to do something for tbe ' 
benefit of the departing; soul. 
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niOM VBS aiTABTSmLT BXYIElsr. 

iUWorks of the Right Rev. William Warburton^ D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Glottcester. A new edition. To which is pre* 
fixed^ a Discourse by way of general Prefaces containing 
some Account of the Life^ Writings^ and Character of the 
Jbahor. By Richard Hard, D. D. Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cttter. 

We trust that the following account of the character and writings 
of this extraordinary man, will prove highly gratifying to our 
readers. . He was raised up by Providence to be the scourge of 
atheistS} deists, and fanaticks, at a time when these enemies of 
rdigion were uncommonly numerous, and active; but the blaze 
of his talents was occasionally obscured by many human frailties^ 
u if tx> console the bulk of mankind for the inferiority of tiieir 
codowfuents. £d, 

XHE leafned and celebrated author of these volumes, died 
A die yeai^ 1779. In 1788 a magnificent edition of his works, 
tf which only 250 copies were printed^ issued from the press 
>f Mr. Nichols; and after a lapse of six years, a *^ Discourse, 

J way of General Preface, containing an Account of the Life, 
ridngs, and Character of the Audior," was added by his 
n^dential friend and admirer, the late Bishop of Worcester* 
In diat interval the learned and eloquent author of a most 
ttaUgnant attack on the right reverend biographer, ironicaUy 
xm^meiited the editors on their discretion in not venturing 
fOB a larger impression; but as the members of the Warbur- 
oaiai school died off, the fame of their founder revived; and 
he growing demands of publick curiosity are now gratified by 
^ works of this extraordinary man in a less expensive and 
Kilt tangible form. 

Warbuiton was a kind of comet which came athwart the 
Mm of the Church of England, at a time when all its move« 
idils were proceeding with a uniformity extremely unfavour- 
ite to the appearance of such a phenomenon. Accordingly, 
\t ffisturbing force was strongly felt, and it was long before 
iijcccentricities were regarded without a degree of terrour 
id aversion, which precluded the operation of curiosityi the 
Vol. I.— No. II. 3 c 
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chief feeling which his airy and fantastick motions ought to 
have excited. About the same time the tranquillity of the es- 
tablished Church was disturbed in another quarter, and by 
causes of which the effects have been far more permanent 
For while Warburton was speculating, and his adversaries re- 
plying; while the attention of the clergy was directed to the 
nature, rights, and authority of a church, to its connexion ami 
alliance with the state, or to a new and revolting theory, wUdi 
founded the revelation given to Moses on the exclusi(»i of the 
doctrine of a future state, practical religion was in a maooer 
forgotten; preachmg had degenerated into mere morality, and 
the influence of the clergy over their people diminished m 
proportion* In this state of frigid apathy, as the most tre- 
mendous volcanos issue from the region of snow^ a violdit 
eruption of fanaticism took place; and the formal, the timid, 
and even the sagacious within the pale of the establishment, 
were now contented to receive as an ally against the common 
enemy, the fantastick but powerful speculator, who had 8ok»g 
been the object of their terrour. 

The fortunes of this singular man were no less extraordinary 
than his talents and temper. Though bom to a narrow, or 
rather to no fortune, and at the usual age articled to a country 
attorney in a remote village^ it might indeed have been £cMt* 
seen, dkat a genius like his, accompanied with indefatisahle 
perseverance, a strong constitution, and an unblushing mmt, 
would at no long interval elevate him to the next rank of his 
profession, and ultimately, perhaps, to one of its hig^ 
honours. 

The transition is neither unusual nor difficult; and some of 
the great ornaments of the judicial bench, within our recoOec- 
tion, have risen from beginnings equally unpromising. Bnt 
under circumstances, which in almost every diocese (d At 
kingdom would now preclude a candidate from holy ordiet^ 
for a man to have started aside into that jealous and exdushre 
profession, to have rendered himself, by pertinacious apphca* 
tion in the solitude of a country benefice, the first theofeg^ 
of the age, and without servility, turbulence, or poUtical eon- 
nexions properly so called; in short, without any moving cause, 
but his own transcendent talents, to have raised himself to dM 
highest rank in the church, may well be considered as a phe- 
nomenon unparalleled in tranquil times.*«-'We say, in tranqm 
times, for there have been in the history of the English Chuicb 
periods of resolution in which talenu far inferiour to those € 
Warburton, successfully exerted in favour of the prevailin 
party, have been allowed to supersede all the clsums of mer 
purely professionaL Under circumstances like these. 
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he last three centuries, the Church of £nglancl has seen five 
mests elevated at one step to the see of Canterbury. 

In the latter years of George the Second, indeed, Whig po- 
iticks had greaUjy relaxed tne old and rigid requirements in 
lie previous education and principles of bishops, and the ad- 
rancement of Warburton to the see of Gloucester was . pre- 
ceded, at no great distance of time, by that of a medical studt nt 
D Canterbury, and of a dissenter to Durham. Still it is 
natter of admiration, that one situated like Warburton, should 
n 8uch times have been able to break through the impediments 
af usage and prejudice. It is insinuated by the right reverend 
riographer, that an early seriousness of mind determined our 
uthor to the ecclesiastical profession. It may be so; but the 
gnmptoms of that seriousness were very equivocal afterwards, 
BkI the certainty of an early provision from a generous patron 
a the country may, perhaps, be considered by those who are 
Baposed to assign human conduct to ordinary motives, as 
l^te adequate to the effect. If not devout, however, he was 
mquestionably sincere; and in defending the outworks of 
Shristianity, which is certainly consistent with some degree of 
oattention to the citadel itself, indefatigably useful. 
. Meanwhile it cannot be unamusing to speculate on what 
Vaiburton would have achieved had he held on his' original 
ibarse in the profession of the law.— ^ Acute and positive, pre- 
inqituous and unabashed, fond of paradox, and fonder of 
MMe, he would have bullied at the bar, and dogmatized on 
(be bench; he would have found in almost every statute a 
Meaning which the legislature never intended, and a profundity 
his brethren would be unable to comprehend: he would 
defined where every thing was plain, and distinguished 
lut the shadow of a difference. Gifted, however, and 
as Warburton unquestionably was, with an inex- 
le copiousness of invention, and in private conversation. 

El powers of utterance unusually voluble and expressive, it 
expected on his introduction to the House of Lords, that 
onld have transgressed those rules of delicate and decorous 
which in latter times his brethren have usually pre- 
to themselves; but his promotion took place late in 
convocation, which in former times had been the 
itory school of Episcopal eloquence in parliament, even 
earlier days, subsisted only in its shadow, and the faculty 
extemporaneous speaking, however it might have 

,^ with him by nature, or to whatever degree of perfec- 

Pltt it might have been cultivated by him in early life, had in 
Wperiod of forty years perished by neglect, or been chilled 
iPftution and advancement* 
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With the life of this wonderful person, as ghrcB bjr las' oio* 
devoted friend, it is impossible for us to express owcnliBSs»r 
tisfa.t|on. In truth, it would have been diflkaltto£ndaaai< 
in the whole compass of £nglish literamtae compeieiis ta-Jhsi 
task, excepting the immortal biographer of the An/fUkfam^ 
To any writer of his own school, as suchf thoK wen 
gsneral objections, and agatnsit every individual in ~ 
particular exceptions might ue taken* In the first plao^ As 
prejudices of the whole body were excessive, and taeir viMNT 
of the subject narrow and ilUberal in the extreme* In an sqn 
of ability and learned independence, th^ had erected that 
leader into a monarch of literature, and whoever presumed is^ 
contest his claim was, without ceremony, sacrificed to it, wUIr 
the rancour wtiich ever pursues this sing^ species oiitu 

juency, die mangled limbs of the departed enemy were hdit 
up with savage derision to the scorn or cbnumseratioo of flH» 
kuid* 

But even among the disciple* of the W a rfaurto n ian schod^ 
Hurd assuredly was not the man whom we should have iMtBt 
to select for the delicate and invidious task of embahningfais 
patron's remains. Subtle and sophistical, elegant, but never 
raxiUe, his heart was cold, though his admiration was exBCS* 
sive. He wanted that power of real genius, whidi is cqxdbk 
of beino; fired by the contemplation of excellence, till it ptf^ 
takes of the heat and flame of its object. On the other hsndi- 
he wanted nothing of that malignity which is incident to dv 
coolest tempers, of that cruel and anatomical faculty, which, in 
dissecting the character of an antagonist, can lay bare, wilb 
professional indifference, the quivering fibres of an agoiuze^ 
victim. For this purpose his instrument was irony; and km 
practitioners have ever employed that, or any other, more oa- 
feelingly than did the biographer of Warburton, even when As 
ground of comphunt was almost imperceptible, as in the ones 
of Leland and Jortin. 

As to Dr« Bsdguy, who has been pointed out by the ksnnA 
writer above hmted at, though more independent and impariaiy 
as 'well as less blindly devoted to the patron or the paitf, he 
was deficient, perhaps, in that Promethean fire which it re^j 
quired to animate once more the resemblance of a depsneij 
genius. With a clear and manly understanding, chastttedm 
well as improved by scholastick education, he was in some da* | 
gree unqualified by his very attainments, for pursuing ikfj 
flights of an irregular and untutored adventurer over the rerii^ 
of undiscovered science. 

To the author of the Delicacy of Friendship, however, dn 
office of biographer to Warburton, whether wisely or odtcr^l 
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me, was in fact consigned; and it cannot be denied, that he 
im esecutcd his task in a st^'le of elegance and purity worthy 
fif an earlier and better age of English literature. Informed 
and assisted, as he must have been, by those who from his 
eariy days were best acquainted with the subject of this me* 
SMur, we must also presume that his facts and dates are suffi- 
dendy correct: but to opinion there are scarcely any assignable 
bounds, and to prejudice none. The same (acts, the same ge- 
neral course of conduct, which would lead every reflecting 
mind neariy to the same conclusions, if applied to Warburton 
and Lowth, or to Warburton and Seeker, according to the in- 
corable prepossession of party, will in different individuals, la- 
bonriDg under some peculiar influence, suggest opinions and 
infio'ences almost diametrically opposite to each other. 

Under this head, and as a proof of the author's happy fa- 
culty of * damning by faint praise,' we shall select two speci- 
mens. Of Bishop Lowth, the dignified, the spirited, the only 
equal antagonist of Warburton, our biographer permits himself 
19 apeak in the following terms of measured approbation, and 
comparative, though disguised contempt* 

^ * Dr. Lowth jiras a man of learning and ingenuity, and of many 
^rtucs; but his friends did his character no service by affecting to 
bring his merits, whatever they were^ into competition with those 
of the bishop of Gloucester. His reputation as a writer was 
raised chiefly on his Hebrew literature, as displayed in two works, 
his Latin Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, and his English Version of 
the prophet Isaiah: the former is well and elegantly composed, 
but in a vein of criticism not above the common: the latter, I 
^k, is chiefly valuable, as it shows how little is to be expected 
bun Dr. Kennicott's work,' 8cc. 

* On the subject of his quarrel with the bishop of Gloucester I 
could say a great deal, for I was well acquainted with the grounds 
and the progress of it. But besides that I purposely avoid enter- 
itt|; mto details of this sort, I know of no good end that is likely 
to be answered by exposing to publick censure the weaknesses^ of 
aochmen.' 

His reserve on the part of the good bishop, it must be con- 
ftaied, was discreet and charitable; but as he is careful to pre- 
Biae, that while the dispute was managed on both sides with 
too much heat, but on the part of the Bishop, (Warburton,) 
vidithat superiority of wit and argument which he could not 
*lidp,' (meaning, as we suppose, that he earnestly endeavoured 
1i^ appear inferiour,) we shall beg leave to hint a suspicion that 
itwaa not the weaknesses of two great men, but the strength 
rf Lowth and the petulance of Warburton, which the biogra- 
)her of the latter shrunk from exposing. True it is, that in 
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An corretpondence there are many things which theBishoptf 
Worcester acted wisely in suppressing^— many pages of scor- 
riliQr, equally unworthy of the character of scholars, of Chiii- 
tians, and of gendemen; but there are two passages, at an carljr 

Criod of the quarrel, and before the combatants in their np 
d exchanged more gentlemanly weapons for stones and nodf 
wluch, as the pamphlets are not in every one's hands, we rrniwc 
Ibrbear to lay before the reader, in order to enable him to dis- 
cover, if possible, that infinite superiority of wit and aigawiaf 
which Warburton, (with all hb disposition to self-extenuadoa,) 
could not help* 

The Bishop of Gloucester, forgetful of his own educscioa, 
but not forgetful of the slur which had been thrown uponlna 
by the University of Oxford, thought proper to speak of dMt 
venerable body, and of its most distinguished professor id hb 
day, as follows: ^ But the learned professor has been huiSt} 
brought up in the keen atmosphere of wholesome severiddii 
and early taught to distinguish between de facto and de jiir&' 
This indiscretion drew down upon him the following inimitaUir 
retort, in which the application of Lord Clarendon's charscttr 
of an attorney's clerk, was one of those lucky hits, which ne 
seldom given to the most witty and dexterous of mimkindinoit 
than once in a life. With what affected scorn, with what in- 
ward rage and vexation, such a blow must have been received 
by Warburton, it requires nothing more than an ordinary in- 
tuition into his character to conjecture— « 

* Pray, my lord, what is it to the purpose where I have been 
brought up? — To have made a proper use of the advantages of a 
good education is a just praise, but to have overcome the disad- 
vantages of a bad one is a much greater. Had I not your lord- 
ship's example to justify me, I should think it a piece of ex- 
treme impertinence to inquire where you were bred, though one 
might possibly plead as an excuse for it, a natural curiosity to 
know where and how such a phenomenon was produced. It is 
commonly said that your lordship's education was of that particulsr 
kind, concerning which it is a remark of that great judge of men 
and manners, Lord Clarendon, that it peculiarly disposes vo&k t0 
be proud, insolent, and pragmatical. ^' Colonel Harrison wasths 
son of a butcher, and had been bred up in the place of a cleii to 
a lawyer, which kind of education introduces men into the lan- 
guage and practice of business; and if it be not resisted by tte 
g^eat ingenuity of the person, inclines young men to more pritfc 
3ian any other kind of breeding, and disposes them to be pnf 
matical and insolent." Now, my lord, as you have in your tjot 
behaviour, and in all your writings, remarkably distinguished 
yourself by your humility, meekness, good manners, good temper, 
moderation with regard to the opinions of others, and modest dif- 1 \ 
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fidence of your own, this unpromising circumstance of your edu- 
cation is so far from being a disgrace to you, that it highly re* 
dounds to your praise. 

< But I am precluded from all claim to such merit; on the. am- 
traly, it is well for me if I can acquit myself of a charge that lies 
hard upon me, the burthen of being responsible for the great ad- 
vantages which I enjoyed. For, my lord, I was educated in the 
University of Oxford. I enjoyed all the advantages, publick and 
private, which that famous seat of learning so largely affords. I 
spent many years in that illustrious society, in a well regulated 
course of useful discipline and studies, and in the improving com- 
merce of gentlemen and scholars, in a society where emulation 
without envy, ambition without jealousy, contention without ani- 
mosity, excited industry and awakened genius; where a liberal 
pursuit of knowledge, and a generous freedom of thought was 
raised, encouraged, and pushed forward by example, by commend-r 
i^on, and by authority. I breathed the same atmosphere that 
tiie Hookers, the Chillingworths, and the Lockes had breathed 
before— who always treated their adversaries with civility and 
respect— who made candour, moderation, and liberal judgment, as 
much the rule and law, as the subject of their discourse— who 
£d not &muse their readers with empty declamations and fine spun 
theories of toleration, while they were themselves agitated with 
m furious inquisitorial spirit, seizing every one they could lay hold 
CXI) for presuming to dissent from them in matters the most indif- 
ferent, and dragging them through the fiery ordeal of abusive 
controversy. And do you reproach me with my education in 
this 'place,* Sec. 

To the dignity, spirit, indignation, and eloquence of this pas- 
sage, we know of nothing which can fairly be opposed on the 
'part of Warburton; and it is further memorable as one proof, 
ihough not the last, that the venei able and illustrious body, 
.whose insulted honour the writer so nobly defends, has never 
fto'despair of finding a son able and willing to inflict ample ven- 
^geance on the assailant. 

*i The next instance of our biographer's candour must be sup- 
plied by his character of Archbishop Seeker, a friend of his 
wro, who having, by the indiscretion of his admirers, been 
^jlRated too much as ^ a. brother near the throne,' is further 
jfeivmed by the impartiality of criticism to preserve a more be- 
fSotoiog and respectful distance. 

rt ' Dr. Seeker was a wise man, an edifying preacher,' and an ex- 
fta^ilary bishop; but the course of his life and studies had not 
."^fudified him to decide on such a work as that of the Divine Le- 
Mrtibn. Even in the narrow walk of literature which he most af- 
mcted, that of criticising the Hebrew text, it does not appear that 
^Ae ever attained any great distinction.' 

^Now it does certainly appear to us^ that a c^pitical knowledge 
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6f 'the Hebrew language and antiquities, which Archbishop 
Seoker did, and which bishop Warburton did not possess^ was 
the best possible qualification forjudging of the Divine Lega- 
tion. The absence of those attainments, was* perhaps, ue 
author's greatest impediment in writing it; and as to what ap* 
peared to the Bishop of Worcester, — the suffrage of a divine 
who interpreted the word Immanuel*, Deliverer ^ will scarcdjr 
be permitted to weigh against that of bishop Lowth, who luu 
commended and adopted many of the Archbishop's emenda- 
tions of the sacred text as highly probable and judicious* 

After all, Warburton was a man, in speaking of whom. War- 
burtono laudatore opus esset; a character which nothing bnt 
genius resembling his own could adequately describe .or com- 
prehend. One such contemporary genius there was, who^ 
without the bliud partiality of his own school, and under die 
perpetual necessity of detecting his extravagances, never failed 
to treat him with respect, as well as justice. But Jofansoa 
wanted theological and even classical erudition for suc^ an un- 
dertaking. 

With no want of these qualifications in the present writer, 
and with a most intimate knowledge of his subject, die attempt 
is certainly not adequate to the general expectation of scholan* 
Feebly elegant, ahd coldly panegyrical, it never catches a xv/ 
of light or heat from that blaze of getiius which it is employed 
in contemplating. With an emulous and often successfal 
Emxiety to copy the graces of Addison, there is in tlus, as in- 
deed in all the compositions of bishop Hurd, a priomess and a 
quaintness, which if not entirely his own, have been copied 
horn models far inferiour to that great master of unafiected 




ire styled ' insect blasphemers:' yet ' he made allowance for 
their prejudices, and when no malevolence intervened^ treated 
dieir persons with respect.' 

The ambiguity of this expression is singularly unfortuaate, . 
lince the obvious meaning of the words is assuredly not tbat of ; 
lie author, who never thought of imputing malevc^lence taUi ;; 
[riend. For the extravagances of Warburton'a criuci8a^ die t^ 
ipology is equally unhappy:—' As to what concerns die cmen* .<| 
iation of the text, the abler the critick, the more liable he is <^ ^j 
K)me extravagance of conjecture, as we see in the case of Beii^ 
ey, it being dubess and not judgment, that best secures Utt 

* SenBOBiQaProplie^^YoLi.p.12^ , 
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I this sort of imputation.' Have then the ablest criticks 
brmly been the most adventurous, and is the attribute of 
pnent necessarily to be excluded from the definition o£ 
ible critickf On the contrary, what, we would ask, is 
ndatory criticism itself, but an exercise of the severest 
rment^ It is very true thatdulness is an effectual preventive 

II extravagance in conjecture, but so is indigence an anti- 
' against all luxury and excess. A man of genius and 
ling is always tempted to some degree of profusion in the 
Df his intellectual stores; and it is the restraining; power of 
;ment in the use of these intoxicating qualities that consti- 
i an able critick, as it is that of temperance in the exercise of 
Ities capable of abuse, which constitutes. the virtuous man* 
Ithough the notes on Shakespeare, of which Johnson in- 
;ed himself in the hope that their author had long ceased to 
iber them among his happiest effusions, form no part of the 
ent collection; yet as the zeal of his editor, notwithstanding 
3mission, has decreed that they shall not sleep in peace, w^ 
first state his opinion on the subject, and afterwards, with 
deference, our own. 

Such is the felicity of his genius in restoring numberless 
ages to their integrity, and in explaining others which the 
oPs sublime conceptions, or his licentious expression kept 
of sight, that this fine edition of Shakespeare must ever be 
ily valued by men of sense and taste; a spirit congenial to 
elf the author breathing throughout, and easily atoning for the 
) mistakes and inadvertencies discoverable in it.' 

\ it possible that the man who wrote this should ever have 
i the ^ Canons of Criticism?' and, on the other hand, is it to 
spposed that he who took so lively an interest in the literary 
mes of his friend should not have read them? To us, on 
contrary, this memorable edition of the great bard exhibits 
enomenon unobserved before in the opera^ons of human 
Beet— '3 mind, ardent and comprehensive, acute and pene-? 
ng, warmly devoted to the subject, and furnished with all 
stores of literature ancient or modem, to illustrate and 
m it, yet by some perversity of understanding, or some de- 
itdon of taste, perpetually mistaking what was obvious, 
perplexing what was clear; discovering erudition of which 
ratkor was incapable, and fabricating connexions to which 
ma indifferent. Yet, with all these inconsistencies, added 
lie affectation, equally discernible in the editor of Pope and 
lBeq>eare, of understanding the poet better than he under- 
A himself, there sometimes appear, in the rational intervals 
is critical delirium, elucidations so happy, and disquisitions 
ji^ofound, that our admiration of the poet, (even of such a 
0^ Xc— No. U' ^ ^ 
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poet,) is suspended for a moment, while we dwell on the 
oellcncies of the commentator. 

The nature of Warburton's earl}' circumstances, and the 
dual development of his talents, naturally threw him, ii 
outset of his career, into the hands of the inferiour wits, o 
they were then injuriously called, the Dunces* This, howi 
lasted not long, and the correspondent of Theobald and C( 
nen, (a connexion which he delighted not to remember,) 
came in no long period the friend of Murray, Yori^e 
Pope. But there was one connexion of which so erron 
an account has been given by his biographer, and so ver) 
proper a use was made by himself, that we owe it to the 
mory of an amiable and upright man, whom in his editit 
Shakespeare he pursues with unrelenting rancour unde 
name of the Oxford Editor, to state what appears to b 
truth. 

*With tliis view,' (as we arc assured by Dr. Hurd, namely, 
of a projected edition of Shakespeare,) ^hc, (Sir Thomas Hani 
got himself introduced to Mr. Warburton by the bishop of S 
buiy, and managed so well as to draw from his new acqudnl 
a large collection of notes and emendations. What followed ' 
this, and what use he made of tliese friendly communicaf 
I need not repeat, as the account is given by Mr. Warin 
himself in the iively preface to his and Mr. Pope's editic 
Shakespeare; and thus ended this trifling affair.* 

Lively stories, and their equally liveli/ relaters, are someti 
apt to be deficient in a quality for which the other party in 
trifiing affair was eminently distinguished. Sir Thomas I 
mer was a man of probity and honour, had long been spe 
of the House of Commons, and died with unimpeached 'vM 
ty in a dignified retirement; notwithstanding all whidl 
might, when he was supposed to be past the power of anw 
ing for himself, have been traduced to posterity as a wretc 
pilferer from Warburton's critical port-folio, had not ananc 
mous advocate of departed merit, whom we strongly «n^ 
to have been George Steevens, circulated, through Semcdi 
of a popular newspaper, an original letter from himself to 
Joseph Smith, then provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 1 
we have fortunately by us, and shall oppose an extract frta 
to the account of the two right reverend criticks, entrcatM 
reader's indulgence if it be not found quite so lively as eiw 

< My acquaintance with liim, (Wai^urton,)' says Hann 

' began upon an application from liimsclf, and , ^ 

request, introduced him to me, for this purpose only, as wMtl 
declared, that as he had many observations from Shake^c 
lying by him, over and above those printed in Theobald** bo 
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he much desired to communicate them to me, that I might judge 
whether any of them were worthy to be added to those emendations 
which he had understood that I had long been making upon that 
author; — upon which a long correspondence began by letter, in 
which he explained many passages, which sometimes 1 thought 
just, but mostly tvild and out of the way. Not long after, views of 
interest began to show themselves. Several hints were dropt of 
the advantage ho might receive from publishing the work thus 
corrected, but, &c. &c. Upon this he flew into a great rag^, and 
there is an end to the stoiy. 

But our concern with Warburton is principally as an author; 
—the warmth of his domestick attachments, the fidelity of his 
friendship, the fierceness and terrour of his hostility, other- 
wise than as they affect the tone and spirit of his writings, 
belong not to us. 

His whole constitution, bodily as well as mental, seemed to 
indicate that he was bom to be an extraordinary man: with a 
large and athletick person he prevented the necessity of such 
bodily exercises as strong constitutions usually require, by rigid 
and undeviating abstinence. The time thus saved was uni- 
formly devoted to study, of which no measure or continuance 
ever exhausted his understanding, or checked the natural and 
lively flow of his spirits. A change in the object of his pursuit 
was his only relaxation; and he could pass and repass from 
fadiers and philosophers to Don Quixote, in the original, with 
perfect ease and pleasure. In the mind of Warburton the 
nxmdation of classical literature had been well laid, yet not so 
as to enable him to pursue the science of ancient criticism with 
an exactness equal to the extent in which he- grasped it. His 
master-faculty was reason, and his master-science was theolo- 
gy; the very outline of which last, as marked out by this great 
van, for the direction of young students, surpasses the attain- 
ments of many who have the reputation of considerable divines. 
One deficiency of his education he had carefully corrected by 
cultivating logick with great diligence. That he has some- 
times mistaken the sense of his own citations in Greek, may 
pethaps be imputed to a purpose of bending them to his own 
opinions. After all, he was incomparably the worst critick in 
ns mother tongue. Little acquainted with old English litera- 
ture, and as little with those provincial dialects which yet retain 
mnch of the phraseology of Shakespeare, he has exposed him- 
self to the derision of far inferiour judges, by mistaking the 
sense of passages, in which he would have been corrected by 
shepherds and ploughmen. His sense of humour, like that of 
most men of very vigorous faculties, was strong, but extremely 
coarse; while the rudeness and vulig^arity of his manners as a 
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controvertist removed all restraints of decency or decorum in 
scattering his jests about him. His taste seems to have becft 
neither just nor delicate. He had nothmg of thatintuitiYe 
perception of beauty which feels rather than judges, and yetb 
sure to be followed by the common suiFrage of mankind: on 
the contrary his critical favours were commonly bestowed 
accord iiig to rules and reasons, and for the. most part according 
to some perverse and capricious reasons of his own* In shoiti 
it may be adduced as one of those compensations with whick 
Providence is ever observed to balance the excesses and super- 
fluities of its own gifts, that there was not a faculty about this 
wonderful man which does not appear to have been distorted 
by a certain inexplicable perverseness, in which pride andlcnre 
of paradox were blended with the spirit of subtle and sophisti- 
cal reasoning. In the lighter exercises of his faculties it maj 
not unfrequently be doubted whether he believed himself; in 
the more serious, however fine-spun his theories may have been, 
he was unquestionably honest. On the whole, we think it a 
fair subject of speculatipn, whether it were desirable that War- 
burton's education and early habits should have been those of 
other great scholars. That the ordinary forms of scholasbck 
institution would have been for his own benefit and in some 
respects for that of mankind, there can be no doubt. The grap 
dations of a university would, in part, have mortified his ?a- 
nity and subdued his arrogance. The perpetual collisions of 
kindred and approximating minds, which constitute, perhaps, 
the great excellence of those illustrious seminaries, would have 
roundt d off some portion of his native asperities; he would 
have been broken by the academical curb to pace in the tnun- 
meb of ordinar)' ratiocination; he would have thought alwa^ 
above, yet not altogether unlike, the rest of mankind. In shorty 
he would have become precisely what the discipline of a college 
was able to make of the man, whom Warburton most resem- 
bled, the great Bentley. Yet all these advantages would have 
been acquired at an expense ill to be spared and gready to he 
regretted. The man might have been polished and the schoh 
improved, but the phenomenon would have been lost. M«- 
kind might not have learned, for centuries to come, what « 
untutored mind can do for itself. A self-taught theologiini 
untamed by rank and unsubdued by intercourse with the greiti 
was yet a novelty; and the manners of a gendeman, the brnt 
lities of argument, and the niceties of composition, would, tf 1^ 
least with those who love the eccentricities of native geniBi 1^ 
have been unwillingly accepted in exchange for that gloriom t^ 
extravagance which dazzles while it is unable to convioce, 1^^ 
that range of erudition which would have been cramped bf h. 
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exactness of research, and that haughty defiance of form and 
decoruoL, which, in its rudest transgressions against charity 
and manners, never failed to combine the powers of a giant 
with the temper of a ruffian. 

In the editor's opinion as to the excellency of Warburton's 
style, and more especially his controversial style, we are, with 
one exception, ready to concur. * He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, those two qualities of a great writer, ^^ sapere & farL" 
I mean superiour sense, and the power of doing justice to it 
by a sound and manly eloquence. It was an ignorant cavil that 
charged him with want of taste. The objection arose from 
the originality of his manner; but he wrote, when he thought 
fit, with the greatest purity and elegance, notwithstanding his 
strength and energy, which frequenUy exclude those qualities.' 
The truth seems to be, that Warburton had chosen as his mo- 
dels, the works of our older writers, men congenial with him- 
self in invention, erudition and force, but with respect to s^Ie, 
which as yet was litde attended to, undisciplined and irregular. 
Such were^ in their respective departments. Hooker, Chilling- 
worth, and Hyde. It was to minds far inferiour to these m 
energy and comprehension, that the English language owed 
its last polish in the beginning of the following century; and it 
is to the overbearing influence of one or two recent examples, 
inferiour to none of the former,, that it has relapsed into a state 
of learned barbarism, which we would willingly hope, in the 
hands of pedants and coxcombs, is beginning to administer its 
oira antidote. * For the rest,' says the right reverend editor, 
* the higher excellences of his style were owing to the strength 
of his imagination, and a clear conception of his subject; in 
oAer words, to his sublime genius. Thus his style was pro- 
perty his own, and what we call original. Yet he did not dis- 
dain to draw what assistance he might from the best criticks, 
aaumg whom ^intilian was his favourite.' 

There is no accounting for the anomalies of taste. Perhaps 
no writer of antiquity ever more nearly resembled the best 
Bodems in good sense and sound judgment than this great 
Aetorician; but it is certain that no one ever paced more 
twkwardly in the trammels of his own art. His power of 
expression never seems to keep pace with the vigour of lus 
conceptions; his style is harsh, cramped, and lagging; the ofT- 
sping of his brain is strong, but the parturition laborious. We 
^ready doubt, indeed, whether the power of expression is ever 
^proved by rules of artificial rhetorick, as that of reasoning 
^inquestionably is by the cultivation of a pure and unsophisti- 
cated logick; but of this we are veiy certain, that whatever may 
We determine^ Warburton to tne cultivation of scientifick 
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rhetorick, or to a preference of Quintilian above the better mo- 
dels of Greece, he was, as far as can be discovered, neither the 
better nor the worse for his acquaintance with the Romaa 
teacher; the native fertility of his mind wanted to be enriched 
with no topicks of invention, the clearness of hia understanding 
supplied him with a spontaneous arrangement, and his com- 
mand and copiousness of language mocked the cold and pe- 
dantick institutes of artificial expression. In short, what wts 
said by the best judge of antiquity concerning Anthony as a 
speaker, may not unaptly be applied to Warburton as a writer. 

< Omnia veniebant Antonio in mentcm, eaque suo qusque JocO) 
ubi plurimum proficcrc ct vale re possent — ut ab imperatore, 
equitcs, pcditcs, levis arniatura; sic ab illo in maxime opportunis 
oratonis partibus collocabaiitur. Erat memoiia summa, nulla me- 
ditationis suspicio. — Verba ipsa, non ilia quidem elegantissimo ser* 
monc; itaque diligentcr Ioc[uendi laude cartiit; neque tanienest 
inquinate locutus; sed ilia qux propria oratoris laus est in verbis. 
Sed tamen Antonius in verl)is et eligendis (neque id ipsum tan 
le/iorin caus& qudni fiondrrit) et collocandis et comprehenskme 
devincieodis nihil non ad rationem dirigebat/* 

The characteristicks of his style were freedom, facility, and 
force; he is never oppressed by the weight of his own matter 
^—marching forth to the field in the heavy armour of controver- 
sy, he moves with the agility of one who bears but a scrip and 
a sling: now balancing the ponderous spear of argumenutioD, 
and now scattering around him the galling arrows of wit and 
irony, his dexterity is never impeded by his strength, his 
strengdi never impaired by the rapidity of his movements. 
Words were with Warburton ilic willing and ever readv mi- 
nisters of his ideas; he thought not in language only, but m 
language the most apt and expressive. It was owing to diis 
faculty of native eloquence that he corrected so little; to have 
retouched his periods would have been to abate their force: 
under the hands of his editor ihey might have become more 
spruce and trim, more adapted to the rule and square of the 
professed rhetorician, but they would have been less pointedly 
and characteristically expressive. 

For the same reason, whether he had or had not that nice 
perception of critical beauty usually called taste, the display ot 
even the exercise of it in his controversial works would ha« 
been out of place. Many a luxuriant and careless grace would 
have been retrenched by the knife of fastidious criticism, maflj |;" 
a coarse expressive name, many a rude and severe epithet, 
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which we owe as much to the intrepidity of his temper, as to 
the indifference of his choice, would have given way to feeble 
circumlocution, and ill concealed malignity. 

■ 

^ Fur es/ ait Pedio, Pedius quid? Criniiiia rasis 
Librat in Antithetis.'— — Per. 

We have already said that it is impossible to account for the 
anomalies of taste; otherwise the selection of Hurd for the con- 
fidential friend of Warburton might reasonably have excited 
wonder. In the genius of the two men there was certainly 
little resemblance; in the temper, none« The one was ardent^ 
impetuous, dogmatical, and cholerick; the other cool, circumv 
ipect^ and timid. But Hurd, as it appears, smitten with sincere 
and disinterested admiration of the genius of his future friend, 
^lade the first advances, and Warburton, who resembled Crom« 
well in a disposition to receive all who made tlieir addresses to 
Urn, with grace and frankness met his young and humble pa- 
negyrist with open arms. When the friendshi]i was once form-^ 
ed, it is much less difficult to account for its uninterrupted cod- 
tinuance. Under the predominant and overbearing influence 
. ttf a superiour mind, Hurd, in addition to an affection as warm 
as his constitution was capable of, is understood to have been 
uniformly supple and obsequious. With all their discrepancies, 
one centre of union between the two minds had always existed, 
a spirit of critical refinement. In all the extravagances of his 
wildest hypotheses, assailed by the contradiction of scholars, 
and the laughter of wits, Warburton had one kindred bosom on 
Wluch he could repose, one understanding which never ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of his reasonings, or failed to perceive 
the validit)' of his conclusions. Besides, it is not always true. 
In fact, that unequal friendships, (we mean those of unequal 
minds,) are quite as frail as tliey have been represented. Great 
Waen, especially in the decline of life, often grow indolent con- 
'Tersers: they love to dictate rather than dispute; they decline 
ihe irritating and laborious collision of equal intellects; and a 
liumble friend just able to understand, and very willing to 

SAaud, is a more acceptable companion than an equal, who 
es to contradict, and who may chance to confute. Could 
Warburton have been encountered by another phenomenon 
vesembling himself, the first congress might have been amica- 
ble and delightful; but it is more than probable, that ere long, 
the pride, the positiveness, and the conscious equality of the 
. parties, would have produced a conflict resembling tlie shock of 
t^o uri in the Lithuanian forests, and they would have parted 
kk sullen disgust. Over th« mind of Pope hiaiself in his de- 
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cfimng years, the friend and commentator, who well nught 
supplant Bolingbroke, enjoyed an ascendant unperceived, it 
may be, by the bard himself* In his intercourse with Murray 
and Yorke his ferocity was blunted, not by timid assent, but bf 
the impenetrable and unassidlable polish of high breeding. 
Over the partisans of his own school, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Balguy, who respected himself, he domineered wimoot 
resistance. otUl, if Warburton were a tjnrant, he was a magna- 
mmous tynaitj and, the point of unconditional submiaaiim 
once seemed, a warm and generous friend. 

As a diocesan, it is acknowledged by his biographer that he 
did nothing, and for a very singular and unfortunate reason, 
because he knew that nothing was to be done. Yet his own 
metropolitan was Seeker; and the prelate who made this strange 
admission sat on the same bench with Porteus. Did they do 
nothing? But thus the cold, the timid, and the indolent, drop 
opiates on their own consciences under the disguise of apolo- 
gies for their friends* Still the bishop of Worcester is right in 
his opinion, that however necessary a considerable portion of 
talent and learning may be to support the weight and digiu^ 
of the episcopal character, a genius of the high order of War- 
burton is better placed in the shade of private life. But we go 
further. — ^Without any claim to indulgence from exuberant 
genius, habits of pertinacious industry and learned refinement, 
acquired and confirmed in those situations through which emi- 
nent clergymen are usually conducted to the highest rank of 
their profession, have a tendency to render them solitary and 
inactive. It is remarked of Pearson by Burnet, that although 
an admirable divine, he was a very indifferent bishop; and in- 
stances on the other hand might easily be adduced, in which 
the absence of those qualifications, which certainly adorn the 
episcopal character, has evidently rendered it more actively 
and indefatigably useful* But entering upon their exalted sta- 
tions, as is too often the case, late in life, and with shattered 
constitutions, learned divines are too apt to consider their ad- 
vancement as a retreat for old age, rather than an introduction 
into a new scene of duty and exertion. So thought and acted 
the subject of this article: so, we believe, did his biographer- 
raised to the mitre about the same age, and that an advanced 
one, the first pursued his theological studies till his gigantick 
understanding sunk into second childishness and mere oblivion; 
the other, with little interruption from business or duty, enjoy* 
ed his elegant retirement of Hardebury till the eve of his trans- 
lation to another state. 

We are now to consider this mighty man more distinctly in- 
his works. 



1 
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Of these the most illustrious, and alone sufficient to confer 
ninortality on any name, is the DiWne Legation of Moses, a 
'ork so original in its conception, so vigorous in its executioUf 
olivened by so many sallies of an exuberant imagination^ and 
iversified by so many entertaining episodes and excursions^ 
lat after having struggled through the first impediments of 
pejudice and detraction^ it took its place at the head, we do 
)t say of English theology only, but almost of English litera- 
ire» 

To the composition of this prodigious performance, Hooker 
id Stillingfleet could have contributed the erudition. Chilling* 
orth and Locke the acuteness, Taylor an imagination even 
ore wild and copious. Swift, and perhaps Echard, the sar- 
stick vein of wit: but what power of understanding^ except- 
gthat of Warburton, could first have amassed all these ttia- 
nab, and then compacted them into a bulky and elaborate 
ark BO consistent and harmonious? 

The principle of the work was no less bold and original than 
le execution.*-^That the doctrine of a future state of reward 
id punishment was omitted in the books of Moses, had been 
miently urged by infidels against the truth of his mission^ 
iule divines were feebly occupied in seeking what was cer« 
inihr not to be fotmd there, otherwise than by inference and 
ludication* But Warburton, with an intrepidity unheard of 
nore, threw open the gates of his camp, admitted the host of 
■e enemy within his works, and beat them on a ground which 
^ now become both his and theirs. In short, he admitted 
■ejffoposition in its fullest extent, and proceeded to demon- 
^tfft from that very omission, which in sdl instances of legisla- ' 
Bll| merely human, had been industriously avoided, &at a 
Mem which could dispense with a doctrine, the very bond 
d cement of human society, must have come from God, and 
^ the people to whom it was given, must have been placed 
Aer his immediate superintendence. 

Kn the hands of suoh a champion, the warfare so conducted 
Bjbt be safe; yet the experiment was perilous, and the com- 
B^Bt a stranger: hence the timid were alarmed, the formal 
ittmcerted; even the veteran leaders of his own party were 
mdbdized by the irregular act of heroism; and long and loud 
% tfic outcry of treason and perfidy within the camp* Nor 
i%to be dissembled, that in choosing this new and narrow* 
Nnd of defence, however adapted to his own daring and 
^wtorous spirit, Warburton gave some cause of alarm, and 
fea ot dissatisfaction, to the friends of revelation* They fore- 
ftm and deplored a consequence, which we believe has in some 

Dces actually followed; namely, tha^t this hardy and invent;- 

t^ I.^vNo. II. 3 E 



edfy hwnift«*t hail actually been instituted and obeyed 

any reference to a future state, sdU the divine onfpgi 

Aorily of the Jewish polity would stand pre-eoEuneat ai 

Instituted in a barbarous age, and in the midst of i 

idolatry, a S3rstem which taught the proper umty of i 

head; denominated his person by a siiSblime andmeta 

name, evidendy implymg self-existence; which, in tl 

of fanatical bloodshed and lust, excluded from its ritu 

thing libidinous or cruel, (for the permission to oflEbr u 

in sacrifice is no more objecdonable than that of their t 

for human food, and both are positively humane,) the 

in the midst of a general intercommunity of gods, to m 

association of any of them with Jehovah:— dl these pai 

together with the purity and sanctity of the moral law, 

to a moral demonstration that the reUgion came from 

Warburton's Divine Legation is one of the few the 

and still fewer controversial works, which scholars ] 

indifferent to such subjects will ever read with delig^ 

novelty of the hjrpodiesis, the masterly conduct of d 

ment, the hard blows which this champion of faith an 

doxy is ever dealing about him against the enemies of 1 

acorn with which he represses shallow petulance, anc 

mitable acuteness with which he exposes dishonest m 

t^e compass of literature which he displays, his widefy 

ed views of ancient poli^ and religion, but, above all,l 

diation of unfailing and indefectible genius which, like 

sunshine of an Itsdian landscape, illuminates the wb 

diese excellences will rivet alike the attention of ti 

reason, and erudiuen, as long as English literature shi 
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and spirits. Of these the most remarkable are his Hypothesis 
concerning the Origin and late Antiquity of the Book of Job, 
lu8 elaborate Disquisition on Hieroglyphicks and Picture<>wri- 
ting, and his profound and original Investigation of the Myste- 
ries. 

Warburton had a constitutional delight in paradox. He read, 
as it would appear, among other reasons, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what had been written on a subject; not that he 
might adopt, or reject, at his discretion, the opinions of others, 
but that he might be sure of producing what had never been 
said or thought before. He was like an adventurer projecting 
a voyage of discovery, who should sit down to study the charttt 
and journals of all his predecessors, neither for direction nor 
aecurity, but that having been instructed in eveiy route already 
«iq>Iored by man, he might penetrate into the unfathomed 
-depths of unknown seas, and ransack the wealth of countries 
hitherto without a name. Such a spirit, aided by a constitu- 
tion however strong, and a hand however skilful, while it might 
ocaasionally reward the discoverer, and enrich his country 
with unexpected wealth, would sometimes drive him upon 
unknown rocks, and sometimes entangle him in inextricable 
quicksands, where his rashness would at once be regarded as 
us calamity and his reproach. Such was his ill-starred disser- 
. tation on the book of Job, which, besides having incidentally 
• drawn upon him the vengeance of Lowth, missed that prais6 
. which Warburton courted more ardently than either utility or 
truth, that of fortunate boldness, or ingenious and well support- 
ed errour. His disgraceful failure on this subject was, however, 
more than compensated by his wonderful dissertation on hiero- 
g^bical and picture*wfiti6g; one of those felicities which 
aeem to be occasionally and extrinsically bestowed upon great 
genius, and are beyond all power of ordinary effort and medi- 
tation* In profundity of research, clearness of deduction, and 
.luqppinessof illustration^ we know of no analysis which will 
bear a comparison with it. Had Warburton written nothing 
.but the fourth section of the fourth book of the Divine Lega- 
tion, it would have rendered his name immortal. 

For the immense erudition which he has brought to bear on 

. the dsscure subject of the Mysteries, our author was indebted 

to Meursius,"^ and he has frankly acknowledged tha obligation: 



la hb Eleniinia. It is dae to Warburton's integrity to prodnoe the paffege^ be- 
le a doubt has been expressed on the subject by a writer whose general acotiracj 
Middy we should have supposed, have prevented him from overlooking it * To 
Mm» (Meursias,) I am much indebted, lor abridging my labour in seareh of those 
patgn of aatiquity which make meotion of tie Breiuiiiian Mytterieif and for 
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but it was. the raw material only which he borrowed; the ar« 
nuigement and distribution of the subject, the argument and 
application, the dexterity in parrying objections, and the invent* 
ive expansion of his authorities, where they were either defi- 
cient or inconclusive, being purely and properly his own. ' 

That in contradistinction to the popukur and polytheistick 
woiship which prevailed among the first civilized nations of 
imtiquity, their great legislators established an obscure and 
mysterious system, to the secrets of which a flavoured few 
alone were admitted, and those by successive steps and tre* 
mendcnis rites of initiation, and that the great and awful doc- 
trine inculcated upon the initiated was the proper unity of the 
Godhead, and a future state of rewards and punishments, b the 

Seat position which, in this part of his work^ the author of the 
ivine Legation has endeavoured to establish^ and not without 
Bome success. Particular citations may, indeed, be cavilled 
at as irrelevant, and particular inferences may be objected to 
as proving more than their premises will warrant; but after 
the fashion of suspecting Warburton when he meant well, and 
of contradicting him when he reasoned right, has disappearedy 
like other personal prejudices, the general effect of the evidence 
and of the argument must be allowed to make an approach to* 
wards conviction. 

On this grejit argument, however, Warburton, in the true 
bpirit of refining where all was obvious, and bestowing upon an 
author second senses which he never dreamed of, has ingrafted 
a most ingenious and amusing dissertation, in which he con- 
tends that the descent of iEneas into the shades, as related in 
the sixth book of the iEneid, is a correct account of the cere- 
monies of initiation! In this scene, Warburton plays the hiero- 
phant with wonderful dexterity; while types and shadows, and 
double senses, appear and disappear in quick succession, like 
the wild exhibitions of his own mysteries, so bewildering to 
the understanding, and so bewitching to the imagination, that 
the mind, without waiting or wishing for conviction, surrenders 
itself as to a tale of acknowledged invention, careless of troth, 
while it is secure of delight. But there are some heads riotto 
be bewildered, and some imaginations not to be enchanted.— 
Among these was the future historian of the Decline and Fall 

bringing the greater part of them into one view.' This will be overlooked by the 
Indolence and inexactness of desultory readers, while the following insinuation, id i. 
popular work, which does more honour to the head than the heart of the writer, 
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tie Roman Empire, then a young man, and for his years a 
younger scholar, excepting in the school of Voltaire; but 
vas acute amd petulant, with much of that oblique and in- 
lating manner of hinting objections, which he continued to 
)loy in the place of fair and legitimate reasoning through 
whole of his literary career. Thus armed and accoutred, 
rever, the stripling sallied forth, vanquished and slew the 
tnpion of the Philistines in a combat of which the conse- 
rices were singular, inasmuch as the only victory which the 
queror obtained, was in his first attempt, and against the 
:st of his adversaries. So powerful a weapon is plain truth, 
a in the hands of plain advocates, and such the disadyan- 
)ft under which the ablest commander labours, when from 
m or contempt of his adversary, he has voluntarily depart* 
Tom his ground! 

Lmidst the general outcry excited by the Divine Legation 
A first appearance, it was Warburton's misfortune that the 
le was never tried upon its merits, that he had never to en- 
Qter upon the great question an equal, scarcely a competent 
igonist. Alarm was indeed taken in both universities, and 
theological schools of each were long employed in hurling 
weapons of thesis and syllogism at the head of the hardy 
>vator« Meanwhile, among the rest of his clerical brethren, 
author of the Divine Legation, had by degrees the fortune 
nlist no small portion under his own banner, while of those 
> wholly or in part dissented from his opinions, many, per- 
8, were silent from the dread of provoking so terrible an 
ersary, and the remainder, among whom are to be numbered 
sral of his Episcopal brethren, forgave his paradoxes, and 
ured his dogmatism, for the openness of his temper, the 
tnth of his friendship, and the unrivalled powers of his cen- 
lation. Prejudice and partiality, however, are now alike 
inct— *the survivor of the Warburtonian school is gathered 
us fathers, its antagonists were gone long before him, and 
Divine Legation, (weighed down as it is by faults which 
old have sunk any other \9ork,) has, by the irresistible buoy-^ 
y of original genius, found its own level at the summit of 
gUsh literature. 

jf the minor works of Warburton, perhaps the most useful, 
^hia time unquestionably the most important and interesting, 
he * Alliance between Church and State*' The obligation 
ich lies upon every Christian community to tolerate the sen- 
tents, and even the religious exercises of those who, in the 
arable diversity of human opinion, dissent from her doc« 
les, and the duty which she owes to herself, of prohibiting 
some test, the intrusion into civil oiSSices of men who vQula 
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Otherwise endanger her existence by open hostility, or by 8< 
cret treachery, is the subject of this acute and comprehensiv 
work. 

The Test and CorporsRion Acts had always beeh endure 
with extreme ill will oy the excluded parties, and more espc 
cisdly by the Protestant dissenters. But the contest at tha 
time was conducted with some degree of modesty; the com 
plsdnants were conscious of their own weakness, and not insen 
sible of the general obligations under which they lay to th 
best constitution in the world. Uctder these circumstances th( 
powers of Warburton were exerted too early: a powerful me« 
dicine is thrown away at the first acces^s of a complaint, which 
at the crisis might have saved the patient's life: that crisis is 
now arrived, and happy had it been for this country if the uni- 
versal interest which must have been excited by the first ap- 
pearance of such a work could have been reserved for a mo- 
ment, i^hen, in the demand, not of emancipation firom re- 
straints, but of equal and universal power, all remains of de- 
cency are lost on the one hand, and all prudential regards to 
the great securities of the constitution are in danger of being 
swallowed up in timid and helpless acquiescence on the odier. 

. Awful, however, as the present crisis is, and far as men's minds 
are now gone in the lethargy of religion and political indiffer- 
ence, we cannot but persuade ourselves that a republication and 
industrious circulation of the Alliance, would even yet have a 
powerful effect on the minds of all who have not ceased either 
to reason for themselves, or to feel for their country. 

The sermons of Bishop Warburton, which have' been unac- 
countably neglected, are indeed very eminent performances. 

As we have not been liberal in our citations from his other 
works, we shall select, as a specimen, the following passage on 
the subject of the slave-trade, which was written long before 
the commencement of the inquiry which put an end to that 
abominable traffick. 

« From the free, 1 come now to the bart>arians in bonds. By 
these I mean the vast multitudes stolen yearly from t^e oppoutc 
continent and sacrificed by the colonists to the god of gain. But 
what then? (say these zealous worshipers of mammon;) it is our 
own property we offer np. What! property in your brcthrcnj as 
in herds of cattle? Your brethren both by nature and gracey crea- 
tures endued with all our faculties, possessing all our qualities but 
that of cok>ur? Does not this equally shock the feelings of huma- 
nity and the dictates of common sense? But, alas! what is there in 
the infinite abuses of society, which does not shock them? b 
excuse of this violation of all things ciyil and sacred, (for nature 
created man free, and grace invites him to assert Ids freedom^) 

itAatb been pretended, that though indeed these miserable out' 
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casts of the race of Adam be torn from their homes end nadve 
Iiolds by force and fraud, yet this violation of the rights of huma- 
Dity improve;^ their condition, and renders them less imhappy. 
But who are you who pretend to judge of another man's happi- 
ness? that state which each man under the instinctive guidance of 
his Creator forms for himself, and not one man for another? To 
know what constitutes 7nine or your happiness, is the sole preroga- 
tive of him who made us and cast us in so various and different 
moulds. Did these slaves ever complain to you of their unhafipi' 
fi€99j amidst their native woods and deserts? or rather did they ever 
cease complaining of their condition under you their lordly ma- 
sters?— where they aee indeed the accommodations of civil life, 
but the more to embitter their miseries, see them all pass by to 
others, themselves unbenefited by them. Be so gracious then, ye 
petty tyrants over human freedom, to let your slaves judge for 
themselves, what it is which makes their own hafifiiness: and then 
see whether they do not rather place it in a return to their own 
country, than in the contemplation of your grandeur, of which 
their (^stresses make so large a part. A return so passionately 
longed for, that despairing of happiness, amidst the chains of their 
cruel task-masters, they console themselves in the fancy that their 
future state will be a return to their own country, where the equal 
Lord of all things will recompense their sufferings here. And I 
do not find their haughty masters have yet concerned themselves 
to invade this last refuge of the miserable. The Ipss hardy of 
them indeed wait for this consolation, till overwearied nature sets 
them free; but more resolved tempers have recourse even to self- 
violence to force a speedier passage. But it may be still urged, 
that although what is called human happiness be of so fantastick 
a nature, that each man creates it for himself; yet human misery 
is more substantial and uniform throughout sdl the tribes of men. 
Now from the worst of real miseries, the savage Africans, (say 
their more savage masters,) are entirely secured by these forced 
emigrations; such as the being perpetually hunted down like beasts 
of prey or profit by their more fierce and powerful neighbours. 
In truth a blessed change! From the being hunted to the being 
e^ught. But who are they that have set on foot this general 
hunting? Are they not these very civilized violators of humanity 
themselves; who tempt the weak appetites and provoke the wild 
passions of the fiercer savages to prey upon the rest? However in 
&vour of an established enormity, it is fit that all that can be urged 
should be enforced. Something, I ovni, indeed not much, may be 
said in favour of this trafiick. The trading in men was the staple 
commodity of the most early times, for, as the poet observes, 

< Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man.* 

These are noble sentiments,.,nobly expressed, and the more 
valuable, because they were uttered at a time when the voice of 
seaacm smd hiunanity had scarcely been lifted up on the subject.. 
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The gravest, the least eccentrick, the i^sst convincing of 
Warburton's works, is the * Julian, or a Discourse concerning 
the Earthquake and Fiery Eruption, which defeated that £m« 
perour's attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, in which 
the reality of a Divine Interposition is shown, and thd Objec- 
tions to it are answered*' The selection of this subject was pe« 
culiarly happy, inasmuch as this astonishing fact, buried m the 
ponderous volumes of the original reporters, was either little 
considered by an vinioquisitive age, or confounded with the 
crude mass of false, ridiculous, or ill attested miracles, which, 
'with no friendly voice,' had been recently exposed by Middle- 
ton. But in this instance the occasion was important; the 
honour of the Deity was concemi^d; his power had been de- 
fied, and his word insulted. For the avowed purpose of de« 
feating a well known prophecy, and of giving to the world a 
practical demonstration that the Christian scriptures contained 
a lying prediction, the emperour Julian undertook to rebuild the 
temple of Jerusalem: when, to the astonishment and confasion 
Df tne builders, terrible flames bursting from the foundations, 
scorched and repelled the workmen till they found themselves 
compelled to desist* Now this phenomenon was not the casual 
eruption of a volcano, for it had none of the concomitants of 
those awful visitations; it may even be doubted whether it 
ifere accompanied by an earthquake: but the marks of inten- 
tion and specifick direction were incontrovertible— The work- 
men desisted, the flames retired — ^they returned to the work^- 
ivhen the flames again burst fortb| and that as often as the ez- 
)erimentwas repeated. 

But what, it may be asked, is the evidence by which a fact . 
{o astonishing is supported? Not the triumphant declamations 
)f Christian, even of contemporary Christian writers, who, 
ifter ail, with one voice and little variety of circumstances, hesr 
vitness to the truth of it, but that of a friend of Julian himself, 
I soldier of rank; a heathen, though candid and unprejudiced; 
D one word, the inquisitive, the honest, the judg^np; Am* Mar- 
;ellinus« The story is told by that writer, though in his own 
iwkward latinity, very expressively and distincdy. 

< Cum itaque rei idem fortiter instaret Alypus, juvaretque pro- 
inciae rector, metuendi globi fiammarum prope fundamenta crebis 
issulubus erumpentes, fecere locum exusus aliguotieg operantibus 
naccessum; hocque modo elemento deednatitis repellente cessavit 
Dceptum. 

To this we will add as a specimen of our author's power, « 
K>th in conception and language, the following rules tor the 
luaUfication of an unexceptionable witness. 

/ Wert iBfide% itselfi wh«n it would eya^^ ijgfi force of icsti* 
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mooy, to prescribe what qualities it expected in a faultless testi- 
inony,it could bvept none, but what might be found in the histo- 
niQ here produced. He was a Pagan, and so not prejudiced in 
irour of Christianity: he was a dependent, follower, and profound 
admirer of Julian, and so not inclined to report any thing to his 
dishonour. He was a lover of truth, and so would not relate what 
he knew or but suspected to be false. — He had great sense, im- 
proved by the study of philosophy, and so would not suffer him- 
iclf to be deceived: he was not only contemporary to the fact, but 
ttthe time it happened, resident near the place. He related it 
not as an uncertain hearsay, with diffidence, but as a notorious 
feet; at that time no more questioned in Asia than the project of 
tl« Persian expedition: he inserted it not for any partial purpose, 
in support or confutation of any system, in defence or discredit of 
any character; he delivered it in no cursory or transient manner, 
nor in a l«ose or private memoir, but gravely and deliberately as 
the natural and necessary part of a composition the most useful 
and important, a general History of the Empire, on the complete 
performance of which the author was so intent, that he exchanged 
a court life for one of study and contemplation, and chose Rome, 
the g;reat repository of the prpper materials, for the place of Yn^ 
ledrement.' 

To a portrait so finished, is it possible for the greatest judge 
«f evidence to add a feature; to such freedom, fertility, and 
fclicity of language, is it possible for the united powers of taste 
^ genius to add a gracef In the stor\'^ of the crosses said to 
luive been impressed at the same time on the persons of many 
beholders, there was probably a mixture of imagination, though 
the cause might be ekctrick. This amusing part of die work 
We merely hint at, in order to excite, not to gratify, the reader's 
furiosity: but with respect to the parallel case detected by 
Warburton in the works of Meric Cassaubon, it is impossible 
lot to admire those wide and adventurous voyages on the 
ocean of literature, which could enable him to bring together 
from the very antipodes of historical knowledge, from the 
fourdi to the seventeenth century, from Jerusalem, and from 
our own country, facts so strange and yet so nearly identical. 

Of all Warburton's works, the Doctrine of Grace is that 
which does least honour to his heart; and perhaps, though 
Written ¥rith all his native spirit, to his head. It was laudably 
intended to vindicate the reality of spiritual influences enlight- 
t&ing the understanding and purifying the will, against the 
ctrib of skepticks and the abuses of fanaticks. In the former 
pvt, which was directed with little ceremony against the opi- 
nions of Middleton, he has been triumphandy successful; in 
^ latter, of which the principal object were the extravagances 
tf Mr« John Wesley and his early followers, it is impossible t# 
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dbcoycr the dlguty of a bishop, the wttataen cf «•_ 
or the charity of a Christkm. Itacetfitt^llwe biiatt ihaiit 
dfWarboitoii, and perhaps of some othfer great ^iMMBfhaMf 
the evidences of Chriftdamty, never to hflcve diatioiAnMAtf* 
Mood tear what diey were contending^^^-the gndna aod q^tf 
ihefar own relinon* Occapied about tfa^ butwoftsp wjfhli 
sever paid their homage to the great paBad i nm , tbbtnn^ 
power wUdi prended in the dtadeL 

Mr. John Wesley was a singular inixtiire of llie finati^iad 
the rcasoner.— Capabk of being duped by the wildest smiiei 
of the wildest of lusiblkywers into an imfdidtbdief of vkioaK 
voicesf nuracuhHis cures, and provideatiu ittterposidaaa eadK 
jtaoatmvidous and hraglMUe occasions, he had a lMSHMMM 
faiowledtte of Scripture, a logical head, a dear and linfb 
M^, and a perfect acquauntance with the tricks of uaAiuiui^ 
nr the test of these faculties and attainments he haddafltat 
otcsBBon in order to sustain lumself agdnst the toonaenier^ 
vulgarity, the foolish creduliqr cithiz own joumalsy widirail 
he periodically ^gost^ au men of sense and sober jfki/* 
/Against dus powernil enemjr of order and drardi disopSae^ 
die Bishop of Gloucester directed his theokmad veiig sa BCCi 
hut in a tone and spirit extremely resemUing noae of nodiff 
^guitary, employed a short time before for the saflK pvpnt^ 
tnd with little better success. Fanaticks, indeed, are swctif 
assaili^le on any side,— they can neither be laughed, dnesas* 
ed, nor even reasoned out of their extravagances^— •Medad* 
ism, however, urithin twenty years of its commencement^ it* 
tracted the attention of three prelates; of whom the firrt, Wriaf 
Gibson in his Pastoral Letters, wrote with an apostolical tft* 
vity, worthy of his station and character. The secdodi BUhf 
Lavington, in his Enthusiasm of Methodists and PsqaHscoeh 
pared, has drawn a parallel between two rdigioos, extenAl 
dissimilar, but certsiinly partaking of a quality from wUdki 
Aritber churches nor individuals are always secure. Of Akl. 
ivork, the Methodists, it is said, both fdt and feared die poftqf 
so that great pwis are understood to have been tdiceniaiyB|ph(|^ 
up and suppressing the copies. Nor is tins to be wondered id <• 
for the Bishop's facts are strong,^*-his reasonings acufe^ tme 
reading, especially in fanatical popish legends, extenrivCi Mftt 
his style classical.— -Yet of this work, as of the I)<>c**^4{(^ 
Grace, every serious mind is offended by the levity, idftil^ 
would often be delighted with the wit, had its object heeaH^ 
giumate. Warburton, however, far surpasses his brodicril/' 
brutality of invective, not to mention die peculiar demcnl4^^ 
using the most awfiil language of Scripture with an iiieveia4|g 
tpprsadung to profaneneas* It is indeed no easy tMki^Mi. 
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Alt darU of wit and ridicule i^gainat the shadows and visioofi 
4if enthusiasm, without wounding that venerable form, which 
ttlwiqra lies beyond them. In this controversy, it is the manner 
enlv, not the purpose, which we condemn. Enthusiasm is a per^^ 
tucious spirit, axid ought to be exorcised; ^ but it goeth not out' 
|iy means of scurrility and abuse.»-«Always an object of apprfs- 
hcnsion to the stat^, it is universally destructive in its pro^ess^ 
to religion itself. It is either wholly consumed in its own 
flame, or leaves nothing behind but the smoke and cinders of a 
spent volcano. The Socinians of the present day, it must be 
jemembered, are the lineal descendwts of the fanaticks of tlie 
Iteventeenth century* 

Passing over, from want of space and not of inclination, the 
qunor works of Warburton, we row take leave of this woixder* 
ft)l man, with sensations, whether of pain or pleasure, not Ukely 
to be repeated. In contemplating the productions of such a 
i^nt, our scale of human intellect is insensibly extended^ and 
we feel like the artist who had been employed in modelling 
from the Jupiter of Phidias, when he turned his eyes Co the 
iMtures or the stature .of mortals. 

]a the progress of litde more than thirty years, wtiajt faw i^ot 
literature, and what the Church of England lost in Warburton, 
S«owth, «id Horsley, and, ^though he attained not to the first 
ihree,) in Hurd himself !-«Uader this melancholy impressiod, 
we had almost said * senescit ecclesia:'-*-with all our respect 
for Uviag talent and erudition, we look around in vain for anv 
AiBg similar or second to these men: their mellow and high 
tanrbured* fruits have been gathered, and we feast upon then^ 
jfJeUciously; but it is with the regret of those who eat ]the fisiiit 
fjf an coring species; for what, alas! is the crop which is now 
ripening, and where are the blossoms which jpromipe to perper 
\ituitt w succession? 

" We cannot conclude this article, mthout adding the testimony 
Jbf a cotemporary literary character, of at least equal powers to the 
jiranscendant abilities of Warburt(Ki. 

; . ^ He was a man of vigorous faculties, a nund fervid and velie* 
iUBBtrSupplied by incessant and unlimited inquiry, with wonderful 
extent and variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppressed his 
fimginadon, nor clouded his perspicuity. To every work he 
Inrought a memory full fraught, with a fancy fertile of origins;! 
oeittbinations, and at once exerted the powers of the scholar, the 
Masoner, and the wit. But his knowledge was too multifarious 
%i be always exact) and his pursuits were too eager to be always 
cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, which he 
'ttadidned to conceal or mollify; and his impatience of opposition 
disposed him to treat his adversaries with such contemptuous su- 
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pmority* as made bis readers commooly his eiiende% nd ab> 
cited against him the wishes of some who &TDiired Us csass; 
He seems to have adopted the Roman empenwir's deteipiiiHtitt^ 
oderint dum mttuanti he used no allarements of geiitli^l«igim% 
hot wished to compel rather than per8aade.^-Hi8 s^le is QQ(lw 
without selecdon, and forcible without neatness: he took the winii 
tiiat presented themselves: Us diction is coarse and impuvs^iil 
hii' sentences are unmeasured/'— Dr. Jahntm^ 



A review of the vfriHngs of Su Bernard^ with some accoiM tjf 
Aie death and Character^ taken from Milntf^s Church History* 

In perusing the following ar^cle, every devout and liberal Protest- 
ant will rejmce,' and perhaps, be surprised to find, that aoudft 
the gloom of the darkest age of the Church, a luminary arwi 
whidi would have shed a lustre upon her brightest period. 
^ In the miclst of darkness," says Bishop Mortcxi, ^ Bemsid 
■hone forth with the light as well <^ his , example, as of las 
leaming." £b. 

IN this chapter I shall take notice of some of those parts of 
Bernard's writings, which bear no relation to the ccmtroveniei 
that have already engaged our attention. 

His epistles come first under our consideration; and, among 
these, the epistle directed to Bruno, elected archbishop of Cologne, 
will deserve the attention of pastors, and of every person who as- 
pires to the most important of all functions. 

*< You* ask of me, illustrious Bruno, whether you ought to 
acquiesce in the desires of those, who would promote you to the 
office of a bishop. What mortal can presume to decide tfcdid 
Perhaps God calls you; who may dare to dissuade? Perhaps he 
does not; who may advise you to accept? Whether the callii^ bo 
of God or not, who can know, except the Spirit, who szarceis 
THE DEEP THINGS OF GoD, or hc, to whom the Spirit may revesl 
it? Your humble, but awful confession in your letter, renders it 
still more difficult to give advice; so grievously, and, as I believe, 
with truth, do you condemn the course of your past life. For, it 
cannot be denied, that such a life is unworthy of so sacred an office. 
But you fear on the other side, and I also have the same appre- 
hensions, that it may be wrong not to improve the talent of 
knowledge comniitted to you, ^ough your conscience do thas 
accuse you; only it niay be observed that you may faithftiUy emplof 
that talent in some other method, less extensive indeed, but le» 
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hazardous. I own, I am struck with a serious dread: I speiei^ 
freely to you, as to my own soul, what I really think, when I con-^ 
Bider from what, and to what you are called; especially as no time 
of repentance will intervene, through which the passage, however 
dangerous, might be made. And truly, the right order of things 
requires, that a man should take care of his own soul, before he 
undertake the care of the souls of others. But what if God hasten 
his g^ace, and multiply his mercy toward you? Blessed indeed is 
the man, to whom the Lord will not impute sin. For who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God's elect? If God justify, who iir> 
he that condemns? The thief obtained salvation in this compendious 
method. One and the same day he confessed his sins, and was 
ihtroduced into glory. The cross was to him a short passage 
from a region of death into the land of the living, and from l£e 
ndre of corruption into the paradise of pleasure. This suddea 
remedy of godliness the happy sinful woman found, when on a 
lUdden, where sin had abounded, grace began also to abound. 
Without a long course of penitential labour, her many sins were 
brgiven. It is one thing, however, to obtain a speedy remission; 
another, from a life of transgression, to be promoted to a bishop* 
tick. I can give no decisive opinion. But there is a duty, which 
IFC may perform for a friend without danger, and not without fruit; 
pre may give him the suffrage of our prayers to God on his behal£, 
Leaving to God the secret of his own counsel, we may earnestly 
implore him to work in you and concerning you, what is becoming 
in his sight, and what is for your real good." 

Bruno having accepted the archbishoprick, Bernard wrote thus 
tt hifti.* " If all, who are called to the ministry, are of necessity 
Bailed also to the heavenly kingdcmi, the archbishop of Cologne is 
safe indeed. Rut if Saul and Judas were elected, the one to a 
crown, the other to the priesthood by God himself; and the scripture, 
which asserts this, cannot be broken, the archbishop of Cologne 
Mu reason to fear. If that sentence also be now as true as ever, 
idBineiy, that God hath not chosen many noble, mighty and wise, 
hla not the archbishop of Cologne a threefold reason for solici- 
tude? He that is greatest among you let him be as the younger,! 
Is the voice of wisdom itself May I always deal with my friends 
faK the language of salutary fear, not of fallacious adulation! To 
ttat he directs me, who says, blessed is the man that feareth 
thrvy.f From this he dissuades me, who says, '^ O my people, 
Hose who lead thee, cause thee to err."§ 

In so serious a light appeared to Bernard the nature of the 

ftttoral office. Do men in our times seek for eminent ecclesiasti- 

-tli situations with such impressions? or, do secular gains fre- 

Isently make a predominant part of their views? Perhaps there is 

f'Mfc any one point of all practical religion, in which the ancients 

may more advantageously be compared with the modems, than in 
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the subject of the pastoral oSRce^ with re^d to the ideas of iti 
importance, and the qualifications which it requires. 

In * another eputle to Guigo and his brethren, Carthusian monks, 
he describes the nature of true charity. ^ There is one wbo 
confesses to the Lord, because he is mightT; there is anothenflio 
confesses to hixn, because he is good to tne confessour; and atUrd, 
who confesses to him, because he is simply good. The first ii i 
slave, and fears for himself; the second is mercenary, and desirn 
his own interest merely; the tlurd is a son, and behaves dudfiiUf 
to a £sither. He, who lives under the predominance of fear, or of 
desire of his own interest, is selfish; but charity seeketh not her 
own. When a man prefers hb own will to the eternal law of God} 
he perversely attempts to imitate the Creator, who is a law to 
himsclfl Alas! in us such a spirit binds us downward to death 
and hell. He, who will not be sweetly ruled by the divine will, is 
penally governed by himself^ and he, who casts off the easy yoke 
and light burden of love, must suffer the intolerable load of ielf> 
will. My Lord God, may I breathe under the light burden d 
love, nor be restrained by slavish fear, nor allured by mercenuy 
desire; but may I be led by thy free Spirit, which may witneM 
with my spirit, that I am tliy child! Love, indeed, is not withoat 
fear and desire; but it sanctifies and regulates them both. But) 
because we are carnal, our love is carnal at first, which, if it be 
directed in right order, improving inks steps under the conduct d 
grace, will be consummated by the spirit In the first place, i 
man loves himself on his own account; and, when he finds that he 
is not sufficient for his own happiness, he begins by £uth, to leek 
after God as necessary for him. He then loves God in the lecosd 
degree, but for himself^ not for the sake of God. But wheiH 
^ough the urgency of his wants, he has been brought to culdvtlt 
acquamtancc with God, by degrees God himself begins to be 
known as he is, and of course to be loved: liaving tasted that the 
Lord is gracious, he passes to the third degree, to love God If 
what he is in himself. In this decree he stops, and I do not knoTi 
that any man in this life attains a fourth, namely, thatamanshoold 
love himself only on account of God. Let them assert this, who 
have fbmKl it: to me, I own, it seems impossible. But, it will take 
place, when the good and faithful servant shall be introduced into 
the joy of his Lord.** 

Let this suffice for a small specimen of the metaphysical doctrine 
of charity, on which there has been so much controversy in diC^ 
ent ages. The gradual progress of spirituality in religion seene 
to be justly described by Bernard; and the plain dictates of cops- 
mon sense do evidently restrain the flights of his fancy. Fof(li 
truth, what is the amount of all the mCtaphysicks, which goodtio 
have written, cppcerning the disinterested love of God, but thiii 
^t it ought to be shiccrc, not selfish; and does not the coitaDfl^ 
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meaning of the word loye> teach us this? If I may be said to loTe 
ft friend for the sake of my own interest, it is, at least, a very im* 
proper mode of speech; for, in strict propriety I love not him, but 
my own interest, or some gain which I conceive attainable througk 
liim. On the other hand, to talk of loving God, and relinquishing 
self-love,^ is unnatural and idle romance. On thiil subject then, 
■which has tortured the minds of pious souls, it would be wise t^ 
•tick to common sense, which knows no repugnance between tiie 
love of God and self-love, though the latter ought in all cases te 
he-subordinate to the former: and this is the peint which Bemani 
. ieems to have understood and maintained. The greatest defiect 
in the letter seems to be that, which was common to the age, 
aamely, the want of a di&dnct and orderly descripdoa of the faith 
of the Gospel, which alone can work the love, which he describee. 

In another epistle,* he comments very justly on the judicial 
ignorance, which St. Paul describes as the punishment from God 
m those, who knew God, and yet glorified him not' as Grodt 
¥ But,'' says he, << God who calleth things that be not, as though 
ther were', in compassion to those who are reduced, as it were, to 
nothing, hath, in the mean time, given us to relish by faith, and 
to seek by desire, that hidden mama, of whidi the apostle says, 
Ymr life is hid with Christ in God4 I say in the mean limey 
because we cannot yet c<Nitemplate it according to its nature, nor 
lully embrace it by love. Hence we begin to be something of that 
9ew creature, which will, at length, become a perfect man« and 
attain the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ; and this 
will take place beyond doubt, when righteousness shall turn again 
to judgment, and the desire of the traveller shall be chang^ into 
tbe fulness of love. For, if faith and desire initiate us here when 
idbaent, understanding and love will consummate us when present. 
And, as faith leads to full knowledge, so desire leads to perfect 
lore. By these two arms of the soul, understanding and love, it 
comprehends the length, and depth, and breadth, and height; and 
Clmat is all these things." He ^;oes on to expose the folly of 
•eeking the praise of men, and the mconsistency of this spirit with 
like humility, which becomes creatures so empty and vain. 

Bernard, having been addressed in terms of great respect by 
BainBld, an abbot,§ with his usual humility shows how averse he 
waa to hear himself commended. << Indeed," says he, ^ by extol* 
li^g you depress me. But, that I may not sink under itie pressure, 
I am consoled by the testimonies of (Uvine truth: it is good for me^ 
that I have been in trouble, that I may learn thy statutes. Such 
ia die marvellous efficacy of the word of God, that while it hum- 
,'Uea9 it exalts us. This is indeed the kind and powerful operatifM 
, ef the Word, by whom all things were made; and thus, indeed* 
Christ's yoke becomes easy, and his burden light. light, indeed, 
ia hu burden. For what can be lighter than a load, which era 
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ourriM eieiy penoDi who bean it. A burden wbich uflbartai 
dw wofoL In all nature I seek to find aome reaemblaiioe to tiii% 
and I aeem to diacofer a ahadow of it in the winga df the (hL 
which are bone bj the creaturey and jet sustain and wapfonm 
iiffhta tlinNigh the open firmament of heaTeo.** ' '[ 

^To undertake ^grimagea to Jeruaakm waa the falOf ef 'ttpf 
tiBiea. Anabbot,JofanCaniotenaia9.waa8eisedwlthtfdhiBMtal». 
tfen. Bernard) tiowerery rdbuked* Ua aealj and cnleMNtfed'-)li^' 
«n?inoe hinn, tfiat he ouffht not to abdicate the pastoMidMIt 
which liad been committed to him. The cluef argUnicntylNMkliF 
a MppuH e d John in this scheme, waa drawn tram the' suei^at ^ 
vehemence of liis desires. It is the usual jdea ol aU, who leiiDf 
deaerre tlie imputation of enthusiasm in reliram; and it is ssA^* 
dcntijr answered bj Bernard. ^ You say, wnence shooM I liiir 
80 Strang a deure, if it be not from €k)d? With yoqr good leavir if 
will qmk my aentiments. Stolen waters are sweet: and wlMittr 
b not ignorant of Satan's devices, will not hesitate tt> 8^,tiiai^dK 
poiMiDua aweetness b iniuaed into your ttursting hoot W IT 
flunister of Satan, transformed into the appearance <?an angmP 
Hghf* •>-• 

Bernard de Portia waaa younemanof the CarthurianofdorsiHtfl 
had been elected a bishop of a church among the IiMidNitda.'CMpF 
Bernard, however, thinkmg him unfit for the aituation^'WtoliBSf^ 
pope Innocent his sentiments; which had so ^^reat antiiority as la 
prevent the young man's consecration. **> It is, indeed, word^ of 
your dignity, to place a hidden light in a conspicuous situatun. 
Let it be placed, if you please, on a candlestick, that it may be a 
burning and shining light, but only in a place, where the viotence 
of the wind may not prevail to extinguish it. Who knows not 
the restiess and insolent spirit of the Lombards? Whatcanayooay' 
man of a weak body, and accustomed to solitude, do amidst absr*' 
barous, turbulent, and stormy people? His sanctity and their 
perverseness, his simplicity and their deceitfulness, will not agfee 
together. Let him be reserved, if you please, for a more saihiife , 
aituation, and for a people, whom he may so g^ern as to pnifl; . 
and let us not lose, by a precipitate preferment, the fruit which 
may be reaped in due timet"! 

To Baldwin^ whom he had dismissed from his own monastery,' 
and appointed abbot of the monastery of Reate, he writes withdnt ' 
vehemence of zeal and affection, which characterize hia wridnp. 
But there is no need to transcribe the epistle. ^^ Doctrine, esann ^ 
pie, and prayer," he recommends, as the three things nhSdC 
constitute a pastor. The last of the three he particularly ream-' ] 
mends, as ^ that, which gives grace and efficacy to tiie labours of * 
the preacher, whether these labours be of word or of deed." 

See how the views of eternity nungle with the charitable afiec^* 
tions of Bernard, and how familiar, and at the same time, hrnf 
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iting were his prospects of the last day! << I hm^ for ycmr 
Dce," says he to a friend,* << but when? At least in the atf 
r God; if in truth we have here no continuing citji but seek 
> come. There, there, we shall see, and our heart shall 
:e. In the mean time, I shall b« delighted with what I hear 
a, hoping and expecting to see you mce to &ce in the day of 
ord, that my joy may be full. In addition to the maqy goo4 
B, which I constantly hear ^ you* let me beg your earnest 
ITS for us." 

t Eugenius his disciple, newly advanced to the pontificate^ 
om we have already given some account, he writer with m 
r of sincere piety, which might induce one to forget, if any 
could, the vices of the popedom Usel^ as well as the pitiable 
Stitigns, with \^hich early habits bad clouded the honest 
ion of Bernard. « I waited/* says he, ^ £;»: some tin^e, ify 
ps, ooe qf my sons might return, and assuage a fiLther's grief, 
'ing, Joseph thy son,liveth, and h^ is govemour over aU tho 
of Egypt. No account arriving, I write, indeed, not from 
ation, but from necessity, in compliance with the request of 
9, to whom I could not deny the little services, which the 
lys I yet may have to live may allow. I envy not your dig* 
lecause what was wanting to me, I trust I have in him, who 
ily comes after me, but also by me. For, dignified as you 
have begotten you through the Gospel. What then is our 
our Joy, and crown of rejoicing? Are not you— ^ the pre- 
of Mod? It remains, that this change being made in your 
nstances, the state of the Church may be changed also for 
stter. Claim nothing from her for yourself/ except that you 
: to lay down your li£s for her sake, if it be necessary. If 
t has j^ent you, you will reckon, that y^U can^e not to be 
tered unto, but to minister. A genuip^^.^^ccessour of Paul 
%j with him, « not that we have do^iciinipQ over your &ith, 
e helpers of your joy.' J Peter's jiucce^sour will hear Peter's 
< not as lords ov^r God's heritage, but as ensamples to thp 
$ All the Church of the saints rejoices in the Lord, expect- 
om you, what it seemed to have had in none of your prede- 
ITS tor many ages past And should not I rejoice? I pwn I 
but virith trembling. For, though I have laid aside the name 
itheri I still have toward you a father's fear, anxiety, affection^ 
ftwels. I consider your elevation, and I dread a fidl: I con- 
the height of dignity, and I starUe at the appearance of th^ 
which lieth beneath. You have attained a higher lot, but 
lafer; a sublimer station, but not a securer. Remember, you 
e successour of him, who sfud; ^^ silver and gold have I 
II He then explains ihe partic\dar business, on occasion of 
he wrote at this tme; and he desires him to act in such g 
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tea^^Mn tBe apMtles kt down their nets for a, draught 
jmr aid f<dd» bat of .MUIs! How do I wish you to inherit the 
I fdeetif Umt who tdd^'ttif money perish with thee!* O ToicetJ 
#Mder, lot ill «b» with ill to Zion be conrouTidcd at its sound! 
Mnqr aow wmj in pfe>«Dg expectation, the ax is laid to the root 
•f tM tiOTs.. Mmf ■» in their heaits, the flowera appear in our 
tad. TakA courage thei^ and be strong. Bui, in all your works. 
■fapbtii y\aX f ou are a man, and let the Fear of him, who restr^- 
«lh t)M writ of princei, be ever before your eyes. What a 
*■—''— Of pootiA oeftn j-ou have in a. short dme been removed! 
fccDWtKt medtaAxtt amidst the blimdishments of this fading 
nerft nawnibsr jrour latter end. Those, in whose seat fou m* 
art, jmi vin (bmbtlMa txAkm to the gmve." 

" It bo denied, that the zeal, the sincerity, the purity of 

doctrioa, in all the essentials a.t least, the charity, and 
laaa matnenOfji reformer, appeared in Bernard. Hov 
1 it dwi^ that OQ&ibers of illiterate weavers, as we hare 



d the tpirit of anuchrist in the popedom, and anridol 
to Miperadtioae, v)iile-diift abbot was imposed on by its &Ise glan 
-* .j^i ■. ^ BECAUSE he was an abbot. The deluHW 



a^cndonr of ficbtUKU boUneas, so intimately connected with 

oiut, dcceiTtd one of .the most upright of human kind. It ins 
not (prrai him to observe the tmreasonahlcness of cxpectuig die 
completion of hia pious wishes in tlie Church, under the auspices 
of the ace of_ comiptuw! If he had lived at large in the irorid, 
with no |»v<^ec^n for the court of Rome, and had beMi fevonred 
with the same divine grace, and even with no higher degree of 
Christian rirtue, tkan that which he then possessed, he might ban 
been the head of th» cathari, whom he ignorantly censured! So 
much do circumstancee contribute to the formation of charactere 
SI life, and so much reasui have many, whose piety is ferinferimir 
to that of Bernard, to be thankful, that the lot is fallen to them in 
pleasant places. 

From the e^atleq let us pass on to other treatises. The fire 
bcwks concenung ConriderBtion.t addressed to pope Eugemns, 
first offer themKlTes to our inspection. As this pontiff was se- 
rious in his reli^us riews, he had desired Bernard to smid to 
bim some salutary admonitions. The honest plainness of thotbbot 
Was at least equEd to the unaffected humility ol the pontiff. The 
first book is t^en up with salutary cautions against that hardnew 
of heart, which mi immensity of business is ever apt to prodnce. 
Bernard, who knew the toLlsome life of a pope, and the snares wiU 
which he was daily encompassed, informs Eugenius, that he ws 
seriously afi^d, lest, through a despair of managing a prodigiw 
and umneuurable course of business with a good conscience) be ' 
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should be tempted to harden his heart, and deprive himself of a}l 
conscientious sensibility. " Begin not/* says he, " to ask what is 
meant by hardness of heart. If you fear it not, you are already 
under its power. That is a hard heart, which dreads not itself, 
.because it is destitute of feeling. Why do you ask me what it is? 
•ask Pharaoh. No man was ever saved from this curse, but through 
that divine compassion, which according to the prophet,* taked 
away the stone, and gives a heart of flesh." After a graphical 
description oiFthc properties of a hard heart, he sums up the view 
with this sentence: It neither fears God, nor regards man. See, 
to what end these accursed occupations will lead you, if you g^ve 
yourself wholly to them, leaving nothing of yourself to yourself. 
He complains of the usual mode of the pontifical life, incessantly 
jtaken up with hearing and deciding causes; whence no room is 
left for prayer, teaching, and instructing the Church, and medita- 
tion on the Scriptures. " The voice of law, indeed, is perpetually 
sounding in the court, but it-is the law of Justinian, not of the 
Lord,** He advises him to pity himself, and not to throw his own 
aoul out of the list of his objects of chaiity, lest, in serving others 
^perpetually, he neglect his own spiritual condition entirely. He 
■directs him to suppress and cut short the endless frauds and cavils 
.of law, with which the courts abounded; to decide in a summary 
.manner, on cases evidently plain; to prefer substantial justice to 
the tedious parade of artificial formalities, and to animadvert with 
s^e verity on the frauds of advocates aiid proctors, who made a trafHck 
of iniquity. By this means he would fulfil the duties of his station 
with uprightness, and redeem time for privacy, contemplation, and 
prayer. 

. In all this, I see the honest and pious soul of Beniard struggling 
against the corruption of the times. But the zeal was ineffectual. 
If Gregory I. lamented the load of his secular avocadons, much 
iinore might Eugenius, who lived in an ag^ still more corrupt, and 
.iq>held a pontificate still more secularized, and contaminated be- 
yond all bounds by a system of iniquity. Even others less exalted, 
and less incommoded with tlie shackles of the world than the pope 
of Rome, have found, both in civil and ecclesiastical life, the pres- 
Aure of business too heavy for their minds. If they were conscien- 
tiousy they were ready to sink under the difficulties; if careless 
and indifferent, they grew hardened in iniquity, and lost all regard 
to piety and virtue. An inferiour clerical station is infinitely more 
desirable in the eyes of a pastor, who means to serve God; and 
.dignitaries in the Church may attend with profit to the lectures 
addressed to a pope. 

In the beginning of the second book he makes a digression on 
the ill success of the expedition to the holy land, which had been 
undertaken through the cxhoitations of himself and of pope 
Eugenius. Here the eloquence of Bernard seems to be at a stand. 
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He owns> however, with reverencci the ulnearchable judg^lnaDta 
of God; desires to take shame to himaelfy rather than that the gloff 
^ Uod should be sullied; and pronounces that man happff win 
IB not offended at an event so disastrous and tmeaipectea. If te 
casuistry of Bernard appear feeble in this subject»andexposehini 
to the derision of the profanei his humiUqr* bowe veri and his jaetyi 
appear unexceptionable . Recovered, as it were, from the aadiiMi 
a his reflections on this hunuliating occasion, he reaumei the 
discourse on contemplation, presses on the pontiff the duty of 
examining lumself, and, toward the end, lays down rules of holf 
and chantable conversation, deserving the attention of every 
pastor. 

In * the remaining jpart of this treatise, as well as in that wluch 

Jbilows on the c^ce of bishops, iht zealous abbot describes snd 

ei^rces the Episcopal duties with his usual vehemence. He ii 

particularly severe on the ambitionofecclesias ticks in his time. Ho 

decribes them as ^ heaping up benefices on benefices, and restless 

till they can attain a bi^oprick, and then an archbishoprick. Nor, 

aays he, does the asnirant stop there; he posts to Rome, and, by 

supporting expensive friendships and lucrative connexions, he 

looks upward still to the summit of power."T How much mofs 

lisefiilly might tiie spirit of Bernard have been employed in the 

instruction and regulation of the Church, could he have seen,thit 

the idolatrous system, to which his early monasdck habits hsd at^ 

tached Mm, admitted no cure; and that a distinct separation, to 

which men really wise and good are never hasty to advert, was yet, 

in present circumstances, justifiable and necessary. 

The zeal of Bernard appears also very fervent in a small tract 
€X>ncerning conversion, which contained the substance of a sennoa 
preached at Paris before the clergy4 He insists largely and dis^ 
tinctly on the necessity of divine illumination, in order to genuine 
conversion. He exhorts his audience to self-examination; and, 
while he presses them to investigate their own breasts, he pcHnti 
out the salutary effects of a just conviction of sinl '* Blessed§ are 
the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Who is 
poorer in spirit than he, who finds in himself no rest, no place 
where to lay his head? This is the divine economy, that he who is 
displeased with himself may please God; and he who hates his own 
habitation, a house of pollution and misery, may be invited to a 
house of glory, a house not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens. No wonder, that he finds it hard to believe! Does misery 
make a man happy? But whoever thou art, in these circumstances) 
doubt not: not misery, but mercy gives bliss; but then the proper 



It may be proper to mention here a remarkable testimonv, which Bemari 
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iBitof mercy is misery. Thns distress of mind produces humifi>> 
if. Wholesome is that weakness, which needs the hand of the 
fbfiidin, and blessed is that self-despair, through which God 
tfaiielf will raise and establish the heart. Even here the converted 
hqI shall find the pleasures to which he is called, a hundred fold 
peaier than those which he has relinquished, as well as in the 
world to come, eternal life. Expect not irom us a description of 
thnr nature . The Spirit alone reveals them: they are to be known 
cnly bjrexperience. Not erudition, but unction teaches here; not 
knowledge, but inward consciousness comprehends them. That 
the memory of past sins should remain, and tiie stain of them bo 
taken away, what power can effect this? The word alone, quick 
tad powerful, and sharper than a two-edged sword. <' Thy sins 
•ic forgiven." Let the pharisee murmur, " Who can forgive sins^ 
but God alone?" He, who speaks thus to me, is God. His &ivour 
bkitB out guilt, so that sin shall remain on the memory, but no 
longer, as before, discolour it. Remove damnation, fear, confusion, 
as diey are removed by full remission; and our past sins will not 
onJy cease to hurt us, but will also work together for good, that we 
naqr devoutly thank Him, who has forgiven them." With such 
energy of evangelical piety does Bernard preach the doctrines of 
grace and conversion to the clergy; an energy sullied, indeed, and 
obscured with that mysticism, which the solitude of monks always 
encourag^, yet substantially sound in its nature, and founded on 
the fondamental truths of the Gospel. Toward the close, he re** 
bukes and exhorts the clergy as such, and bewails that intemperate 
ambition, which moved, and may I not say. still moves, so many to 
precipitate themselves into divine functions from secular views. 
Let a sentence or two on this subject close our review of this ser- 
mon, and let those apply tiie rebuke to themselves, whose practice 
seems to speak this language, namely, that the ministry is theonlf ^ 
office in the world, in which presumption is a virtue, and modesty 
a vice. *^ Men run every where into sacred orders, and catch at m 
office revered by spirits above, without reverence, without cona- 
deration; in whom, perhaps, would appear the foulest abominatioas, 
if we were, according to Ezekiel's prophecy, to dig into the wals» 
ind contemplate the horrible things which take place in the house 
ofGod."* 

The sermons of our author on Solomon's Song, demonstrate 
tkt he was well acquainted with vital godliness. In the 36td he 
ihows the various ways by which knowledge puifeth up.f " Some," 
>if& he, ^ wish to know, merely for the sake of knowing: a mean 
cariosity. Some wish to know, that they themselves may be 
lmo!vn: a mean vanity. Some seek for knowledge from lucrative ' 
iDodvts: an avaricious baseness. Some desire to know, that they 
may edify their neighbour: this is charity. Others, that they may 
he edified: this is wisdom." On the whole, he owns, that the cul- 
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^YtliBii at knowlddgo is good bt iutCHittSpiii Mt uitt dw Inm* 

kttgt of our own woakneas is moite mcftil far l ahaii BkF - : > /W. .- .ir 

*- £At74th lenionontheattiiedtiiDelNiQi^^.BmMil^^ 

ijomiilhlng of hu oim experknoe OD'lte ofaMtktaofrAilSw 

Mrll) m ilhiBtmtei our Ssfioiir't cmqimgdii of AMMttMli 

^ited; •< thoa knoweit Pttt wtoico it ODBwfti»'^tBil iriiilhgrAilgii 

'isa.*^ After m preunble, full of cautkiiii tu o i i Mf^ 'WgAtlktttmt 

fitoafbetDd roference, hetays,*^ I wm Mnftible^ thM^hmmtrnfmitt^ 

^ NHlh me; I remcrmber it liter his nuts ««re oifef;:«p«ini|MMl 

' Ind'm presendnont of his efttrancc^ tat I neTor^coidd faahMi 

vdtnnce or his eidt Whence he csmoi sad wiiilhcrlMdQfialril 

bjr wluBt way he entered or left me^ I ccnifaes. thsl I amevMMv 

ignonnt: and no wonder, for. his footsteps are not laKMm4 '"'lli 

as)( then, since all his ways are unsearchable, whencerooiddllnii 

that he was present? His presence was Irdng and ptnmUkt 

awakened wj^ slumbering souh it moved, softobod, ?»d woNlri 

my heart} wmch had been hard, stony, and dtatempered. It wsMri 

ihe dry places, iUuminated Uie dark, opened Iboae wUc^ ms 

rirat, inflamed the cold, made tiie crooked straight, and dMHifi 

ways plaii^ so- tiiat my soul blessed the Lora, «id ill ilialWM 

^^imiinme pndsedlus holy name. . I had no evidence of tbfrliMrik 

^ presence with me by any of the senses; only fttn' the JMteif 

• iny hearty I understiM>d that.he was with me; and,£roai tlmiiyj 
juon of nces, and the suppresdon of carnal a^ections, I peKsml 
thestrenj^th of his powen from the discemment and convistiiiiof 
tiie very mtents of my heart, I admired the depth of his witdoM: 
£rom some little improvement of my temper and conduct, I expe- 
rienced the goodness of his grace: from the renovation of iflf 
inward man, I perceived the comeliness of his beauty; and from te 
|oint c(»itempkition of all these things, I trembled at his majettkik 
greatness. But because all these thmgs, on his departure, bccme 
lorpid and cold, just as if you withdrew fire from a boiling poM 
lad a signal of his departure. My soul must be 8ad« tillheretnn; 
^d my heart is again inflamed with his love, and let that be the 
etidence of his return. With such experience of the divine wii4 
ifl use the language of the spouse, in recalling him,wheiiheil»|l 
abient himself; while I live, her word, ^ retum,*'$ shall befinutitf 
to me. As often as he leaves me, so often shall he be rec^k^ K 
thai he may restore to me the joy of his salvation; that is, tint lis L 
maj restore to me himself. Nothing else is pleasing, while keii L^ 
absent, who alone is pleasure: and I pray that he may not flon^ ip^ 
empty, but full of grace and truth, as he was wont to do." Um L ^ 
he goes on to explain the well tempered mixture of gravitfin' 

* delight, of fear and joy, of which all true converts are die subj^ 
and he supports his description by that apposite quotaticm, ^ SM 
tiie Lord with fear, and rejoice unto him with trembling.'^ 
• It i^peared not impertinent to the design of a hbtory Kke thOf 
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ID lay before the reader the inmost soul of a. saint of the twelfth 
centuryi confessing and describing the vicissitudes of spiritual 
ooDBolations and declensions^ which, with more or less varieties^ 
in all ages of the Church are known to real Christians. I know 
that much caution is necessary in speaking of them; but if we speak 
according to the divine oracles, as Bernard seems to do, it should 
be a small thing withus to be judged of man's judgment. The. 
doctxine of regeneration itself, with all the mixed effects of spiritual 
keldth and sickness, in a^len creature, is foolishness to the natural 
itan.* If any man, however, have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
Hone of his.t It will be the wisdom of mere nominal Christians, 
aot to deride, but to seek for the Holy Spirit, and while godly souls 
csdmate his presence or his absence, by such marks and effects as 
Bernard describes, they will not only be free from enthusiasmL, but 
will also make it their constant aim, not to grieve the Spirit of 
God, by which they are sealed to the day of redemption. ^ 

* In I the 7iith sermon on the Canticles, he describes the Church 
U predestinated before all time, that it should be the spouse of 
Christ, and supports his observation from the words of St. Paul.$ 
He apeaks of the influence of the Holy Spirit, and of the conversion 
of sinners as the effect of this predestination. ^ Yet Emmanuel," 
•ajra he, ^ is the personage, who was of us, and for us was clothed 
whh our curse, and had the appearance, not the reality of our sin." 

In a sermon on the beginning of the 91st Psalm, he answers a 
question, which obviously arises to the mind of a serious person 
exercised in experimenUl godliness. Both the question and the 
answer will deserve to be given in the author's own words. ^ What 
la the reason, that though we pray and supplicate incessantly, we 
cannot attain that abundance of grace, which we desire? Think 
yea that God is become avaricious or indigent, im^tent, or inex- 
orable? Far, £eu: from us be the thought: but he knows our frame. 
•We must not therefore, cease from petitioning, because though 
1m gives not to satiety, he gives what is needful for support; though 
ke-gfuards us against excessive heat, he cherishes us, as a mother, 
.with his warmSi. As the mother sees the hawk approaching and 
expends her wings that her young ones may enter and find a safe 
•Temge, so his bosom being prepared, and as it were, dilated for 
US, the ineffable kindness of our God is extended over us. This 
Us a dispensation adapted tu the infirmity of our condition; even 
fince itself must be moderated, lest we fall into an undue elevation 
^ mind, or a precipitate indbcretionJI 

" Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Cheat?" is the serious question, which the Church of England 
wsks of all her candidates for the ministry. Let him, who would 
answer it conscientiously, ask his own heart, what he feels of Ber- 
land's description; which if not an accurate answer to the question, 
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may, how«vcr, filmish the attentive reader with some sahttaf 
copleinpl&ltoDi. " lie who is called to instruct soula, is called « 
God, aiKt not bjr his own iimbition; and irhat is this call, but«a 
inward incrtitivc of love, soliciting us to be zealous for the s^ra- 
lion of our brethren? So often as he, who is engaged in prew^dus 
the word, shall feci bis inward rnan to b« eiccited with cbtie 
sBections, fto <Ava lei him assure himself that Cod is there, ml 
that he is invited by him to seek the good of souls. Truly, 1 toM 
to hcur that preacher, who docs not move me to a^tplaiid lus do- 
^encti but lo groan for my sins. Efficacy will be given to yonr 
nice, if you apocar to be yourself persuaded of that, lo whidt yon 
advise mc. That common rebuke will tlien at least belong not U 
you; " thou who teachest another, teacliest thou not thyself?"' 

See how divinely he describes the grace of God in the Gospd. 
" Happy is he alone, to whom the Lord itnputeth not sin. To 
have him propitious to me, against whom alone I have mbsbL 
auffices for all my righteousness. Nol to impute my sins, i(,Mit 
were, to blot out their existence. If my iniquity is great, ^ 
grace Is much greater. When my soul is troubled at the view a 
her sinfulness, I look at thy mercy, and ani refreshed. It Hesk 
commoDi it is offered to all, and be only who rejects it, isdeprind' 
of its benefit. Let him rejoice, who feels hintseif a wretch if 
Moving of perpetual damnation. Por the grace of Jesus suU 
exceeds the quantity or number of all crimes. My punishmenlf 
says Cain, is too great for mc to expect pardon. Far be the 
tliought. The graceof God is gi-eater than any iniquity whatever 
He is really kind and merciful; plenteous in goodness, ready u 
Ibi^ive. His very nature is goodness, his property is to have mcnri 
IncS^d he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and, whom i" 
will, be hardeneth. But mercy he draws from his own nature) 
condemnation is a work to wtuch we in a measure compel bim- 
He is, therefore, not called the father of vengeance, but the r*- 

THER OF MERCIES. "t 

The following thought, concerning temptations, is stiikinr 
' In cf eation, in redemption, and other commoo benefits, God ii 
common to all; in temptations, the elect have turn to themsehei. 
With such special care does he support and deliver, tliat he nu^ 
seem, as it were, neglecting all others, to confine his care Co ite 
tempted bou1."( 

W^e have already given a small specimen of his own experioica 
in regard to the various operations of the Holy Spirit. From Af- 
ferent sermons we may now see the practical use, which hetnat^ 
of the doctrine. " It is a dangerous thing," says he, " to beii» 
sensible of the presence, or absence of the Holy Spirit. For hw 
shaO his presence be sought, whose absence is not known^ as' 
bow shall he, who returns to console us, be worthily received)! 
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presence be not felt? May the unction, therefore, be never rf- 
ved from us, the unction* which teaches us of all things, that 
en the Holy Spirit comes, he may find us ready. He who walks 
:he Spirit, never remains in one state. His way is not in him- 
g but as the Spirit dispenses to him, as he will, now more faintlyi 
r more eagerly, he ^rgets the things which are belund, and 
ches forth to the things which are before. Distrust not, when 
u findest weariness and torpor; seek the hand of thy guide, be« 
eking him to draw thee, till thou be enabled to run the way of 
i's commandments. And, on the other hand, beware of pre* 
iptuous confidence, when thou walkest in the light of divine 
Ration, lest, when he withdraws his hand, tliou be. more de^ 
:ed^an it becomes a Christian to be."t 
The divine life was then, it seems, understood in the twelfth 
tupy; that same life, which is felt in all ages by holy men^ 
cdi tms its foundations in the genuine doctrines of grace, which 
le producgi true virtue upon earth, which is the comfort of 
I Christians, and the ridicule of mere philosophers, whether 
unally Christians or not, and which will issue in heavenly glory. 
Kt after the greatest attainments and the most earnest effoits, a 
;^tian should stiU feel himself infected with sin, has often been 
iter of great vexation and surprise to the most pious and the 
It intelligent persons. Great mistakes have been conunitted 
khis subject; some have, at length, induced themselves to be* 
«,that indwelling sin has been totally expelled from their 
■0U; others have given themselves up to unprofitable solicitude 
L dejection. A great part of the mystery of practical godliness 
If BO doubt, in the due conception of the case, and in the practi- 
^regulation of the hesirt, concerning it. Let us hear Bernard on 
i^point; he speaks in unison with tiie soundest Christians in all 
ta^ Knd, what is more, with St. Paul in Rom. vii. <^ Let no man 
iii ffds hearty these are small evils; I care not for them; it is no 
Mt matter, if I remain in these venial sins. This is blasphemy 
inst the Holy Ghost, and confirmed impenitence. On the other 
ldi evil cannot altogether be eradicated or extirpated from our 
trtS) while we are in the world. However great thy proficiency^ 
n art mistaken, if thou think sin to be dead. Whether thou 
tor not, the Jebusite will dwell within thy borders. He m^y 
■ttbdued, not extirminated. Sin, the disease of the soul, can- 
iie taken away, till we are freed &om the body. By the grace 
Sbd it may be repressed, tiiat it shall not rsion in us, but is 
Bled only at death. In many things wfe offend alhf let no nuui 
Use or neglect these evils; nor yet should the Christian be too 
mous concerning them; he will forgive us, even with pleasure^ 
liUed we confess our guilt. In these evils of daily incursionj 
ttgence is culpable, and so is immoderate fear; for there is no 
idemnation to those, who are in Christ Jesus,$ and who consent 
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not to the motions of concupiscence. That we may be hum« 
bledi the Lord suffers concupiscence itself still to Uve in us; 
and grievously to afilict us^ that we may feel what grace can 
do for us, and may always have recourse to his aid."* Such 
were the humble sentiments of this holy personage concemmg 
this subject, and so equally remote was he from the delusive 
pride of the perfectionist, and the flagitious negligence of &e 
antinomian. 

I shall conclude this review of Bernard's works^ with m short 
extract,! which expresses the foundation of his Christian hope; 
and it is that, in which all real Chnstians, in all ages, virUl cordially 
concur with him. << I consider three things, in which all my hope 
consists, the love of adoption, the truth of the promise, and the 
power of performance. Let my foolish heart murmur as much 
as it please, and say <^ Who art thou, and how great is that gkxyi 
or by what merits dost thou expect to obtain itf I will confidently 
answer, I know whqp I have believed, and I am certain that he 
hath adopted me in love; that he is true in promise; that he is 
powerful to fulfil it; for he can do what he pleaseth. This is die 
threefold cord, which is not easily broken, which being let down 
to us from our heavenly country to earth, I pray that we may 
firmly hold, and may He himself lift us up, ^d draw us completely 
to the glory of God, who is blessed for ever." 

No one of the ancient fathers seems to have liad so little justice 
done to his memory as Bernard. He lived in an age so ignorant 
and superstitious, that protestants are ready to ask, can any good 
thing come out of the twelfth century? It is difficult, indeed, to sayi 
whetiier he has been more injured by the extravagant encomiums 
of some, or by the illiberal censures of others. Even the fictitious 
miracles, of which the wretched accounts of his biographers arc 
full, indirectly asperse his character, and by no uncommon associaf 
tion of ideas, seem to detract all credibility from the best attested 
narratives of his piety and virtue. While then papists represent 
him as an angel, and protestants as a narrow bigot, or a furious 
zealot, those, who know nothing more of him than what they have 
learned from the prejudice of opposite extremes, are tempted to 
think him an object worthy of contempt, if not of detestation.'^ 

The great Roman historian, in a beautiful fragment preserved 
to us concerning the death of Cicero, observes, that to celebrate 
his character, as it deserves, a Cicero himself should be found as 
panegyrist.! A somewhat similar observation may be made con- 
cerning Bernard; and happily his voluminous writings, which hare 
escaped the ravages of time, vindicate his reputation, and exhibit 
him to us with faithfulness and accuracy. It was necessary to be 
brief in my extracts; else much more numerous proofs of his ge- 
nuine piety, humility, and charity, than those which the reader 
hath already seen, might have been adduced. Nor have I conceal- 
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ed his superstitious turn of mind, and the unhappy prejudices, 
which induced him to censure some of those, of whom *< the world 
was not worthy," and with whose true character he was unac* 
quainted. He was de,eply tinged with a predilection for the 
Roman hierarchy; he had imhibed most of those errours oi his 
time^ whiQh were not directly subversive of the Gospel; and the 
monastick character, which, according to the spirit of the age, 
i^peared to be the greatest glory, seems to have much eclipsed 
his real virtues, and prevented his progress in true evangelical 
wisdom. 

But if we strip him of the ascetick vest, and consider the inte- 
riour endowments, he will appear to have been no mean or ordinary 
character. His learning was but moderate; his imderstanding 
was solid, and his judgment seldom erred in subjects or cases 
where the prejudices of the age did not warp the imagination. His 
genius was truly sublime, his temper sanguine, his mind active 
and vigorous. The love of Grod appears to have taken deep root 
in his soul, and seems to have been always steady, though always 
ardent. His charity was equal to his zeal; and his tenderness and 
compassion to Christian brethren, went hand in hand with^his seve- 
rity against the heretical, the profane, and the vicious. In humi- 
lity, he was truly admirable; he scarce seems to have felt a glimpse 
of pleasure, on account of the extravagant praises every where be- 
stowed upon him. His heart felt dependence on Christ, and his 
"heavenly afiections were incontestibly strong. He united much 
t^ Christian knowledge, with n^uch superstition; and this can 
hardly^ be accounted for on any other supposition, than that he was 
directed by an influence truly divine. 'For there is not an essential 
doctrine of the Gospel, which he did not embrace with zeal, defend 
by argument, and adorn by life. Socinianism in particular, under 
God, Was by his means, nipped in the bud, and prevented from 
thriving in the Christian world. Such was Bernard, who is ge- 
nerally called the last of the fathers. 

The accounts of his death, considered as compositions, are no 
less disgusting to a taste of tolerable correctness, than those of 
hb life. While his friends admired him as an angel, he felt him- 
self^ by nature, a sinful fallen creature. He was about sixty-three 
years old, when he died of a disease in the stomach. A letter 
which he dictated to a friend, a very few days before his decease, 
will be worth our attention, as a genuine monument of that sim- 
plicity, modesty, and piety, which had adorned his conversation. 
<c I received your love, wiUi affection, I cannot say with pleasure; 
for what pleasure can there be to a person in my circumstances, 
replete with bitterness? To eat nothmg solid, is the only way to 
preserve myself tolerably easy. My sensitive powers admit of no 
further pleasure. Sleep hath departed from my eyes, and prevented 
the least intermission of my pain. Stomachick weakness is, as it 
were, the sum total of my afflictions. By day and night I receive 
a small portion of liquids. Every thing solid, the stomach rejects. 
The very scanty supply^ which I now and then receiye) is painful; 
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Imt perfiect em];ktiiie88 would be still more lo* ffnowiiidlliail 
take in m lar^r quanUtyi the effect is mMtdistreaoing. MyJagf,^ 
andfiBetareswomyMin adropsy. In the amdst of theae aBiicrtowi.. 
tlMit I may hide nothmgfroman anxiouBMendf in'mylaBierjaai^' 
(I speak aa a yulgar peraoDk) the sprit is rea^, thoUgh the.jWk 
be/weak. Pray ye to the Mviour, who inlleth nol die death (iCa 
amner, that he would not delay my timely ezity but tfaat^stiB lie 
would guard it^ Fortify with your prayers a poor miworthy cna* 
ture^that the enemy who lies in waity may find no place wheraha 
may fix his tooth, and inflict a wound. These wonk I hare dklao 
ted, but in such a manner, that ye may know my affectieik by ahtad 
well known to you.'* Such were the dying circumstmces of Hk 
excellent saint. So peculiarly were they disposed, that they seemed 
to rebuke^ the ignorant acbniiatioa of his Mends; and thus, thmai^ 
faith and patience, did he at length inherit the promises. 
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Egamfs on the Nature and PrmcMea of Taste. By Aacm- 
BALD Alison, LL.D. F« R. & London and Edinbagfi, 
Prebendary of Sarum, &c. 

V 

IF any of our readers feel a dispositi<m to complidh, that ve 
are in some measure breakmg bounds, by entering upon the ex- 
amination of a work with the title of that before us, we beg them 
to suspend their judgment till they understand the system of Mr. 
Alison, and have done us the favour of considering our poor ob- 
servations upon it. If a more general objection be urged to any 
review of a work originally published in 1790, it may be answered, 
that this publication never met with the attention it appears to us 
to deserve; that it has been republished with some additions, 
withia a few months; that the publick eye has been lately Gxed 
upon it, by a very splendid critick in a periodical work; and that 
the work itself, whilst it yields some advantage to religion, irill 
derive much by being brought into a closer contact with it It 
will be our endeavour, in the following critick, first, to present, 
as may suit us best, in his words and by his machinery, or in 
our own, a faithful exhibition of the system of Mr. Alison; and 
then Jto carry the system and the subject of it, from the schools, as 
it were, to the temple; and, for a moment, examine its bearings 
tipon those grand topicks, to which our labours are more especial- 
ly consecrated. 

If the inquiry be made, <^ what is taste?** it is frequently an- 
swered, " that faculty by which we perceive or appreciate beauty." 
And if we ask, " what is beauty?" it is answered, « that quality 
which gratifies taste." Now, it is obvious, that the inquirer will 
not be much the wiser for tiiese answers, ^d, accordingly, minds 
with any sprinkling of philosophy, or, indeed, of rational curiosity, 
have seldom stopped at this pcnnt of the inquiry* 
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In repeating the question, '* what is taste?" the examiner will 
find two classes of respondents, each of whom pretend to satisfy 
his curiosity by a more philosophical reply. Say the^r»r, <' Taste 
is a distinct sense, appropriated to the perception of beauty; beauty 
consists m certsdn peculiar lines, forms, colours, motions; and 
taste, like an eye, discovers and approves them." Such is the 
tiieory of most technical writers upon this subject— of most 
painters, and sculptors, and architects; of Hogarth; of our diatin- 
g;iushed countryman, ^ Joshua Reynolds; of the Abb^ Winkie- 
man. ^ The second class of theorists, on the contrary, rejecting the 
idea of a peculiar sense, consider tas.te as the modification of seme 
other simple emotion. One, for instance, perceiving the mind to 
he gratified by the perception of utility ^ resolves taste into a per- 
caption of utility. Another, in like manner, calls it the perception 
of relation; a third, the perception of design; a fourth^ the percep- 
tion of order znd^tness. 

This last class of theorists are chiefly to be condemned, as ta- 
king a part of the truth for the whole. Any one of their systems 
will >solve some of the phenomena involved in the question before 
us, but no one of them will go near to solve all. We frequently 
perceive beauty or sublimity, where we do not perceive utiUty; or 
where there are no indication^ of relation or design; or where, if 
there be a peculiar fitness for the end proposed, it b concealed 
from us. The champions of ' utility' have often been put to flight 
hy the peacock's tail; those of ' design,' silenced by the fact, Aat 
a strong perception of ' design' in the artist, frequently destroys 
the beauty or sublimity of the performance; and those of ^ fitness/ 
have been confounded by the necessity of acknowledging the 
heauty of many objects, which, as far as we know any thing of 
them, are fit for nothing in the world but to be looked at. It is 
perfectly compatible witfi the theory of Mr. Alison, as will be seen, 
to allow all the range to these several systems which belong^ to 
^em. He distinctly admits, that the perception of utility, design, 
fiHiess, may promote the emotion of taste. If he errs at all 
: upon the point, it is, that in the course of his triumphant career, 
he sometimes suffers his system to run away with him, and then 
tramples a little upon that class of perceptions which, in calmer 
iQoments, he is disposed to treat with due reverence. 

To the other class of theorists who resolve taste into a distinct 

SQnse, and beauty and sublimity into certain material qualities, as 

hoes, colours, motions, &c., it is the peculiar object of the present 

. work to reply; and, in our judgment, the refutation is complete; 

not, indeed, that this work assumes any thing of a controversial 

aspect; and this is one of its many merits. The author has felt, 

tint the establishment of his own system is the best refutation of 

1' every other; and, in a work on taste, has proved his own posses • 

|. non of that faculty, by not kindling in his readers those bad pas- 

ttons which so ill harmonize with the exquisite scenes of nature, 

^ productions of art, to which he introduces them. We shall 

,1^ proceed to develop his system to our readers, reserving to 
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€iinehrM» hDwerer^ the Uberty of pasrin^ over wlmt is noUi 
lialf and of talung any short cut to a point* to which tho^w 
traTolt b]r a circuitous course. We fbrewmm our readm- 
that no analjtts of ours can do justice to the merits of the €i^ 
work. Thef have here» howerer, a sort of rude skeleton, a 
they wish to see it veiy beautifully ckMhed^ .we beg'thsm to 
fiom the reviewer to the author. 

The theoryi then> of Ml| Alison, is umply this; thta iheM 
or MukUwiiiy. tjf any object it not to be ascribed to Um mmiertal « 
HiieOf but to certain other guoBtie* ^ which these aire the «ijfi 
expreseiionM^ and which arejittedjby the amstitution qfournm 
to firoduce fUeaeing or tntereeting emotion^ and that beauty » 
Umiiy are not perceived till both eueh pieaehtg or intereotii^i 
tUmo art excitedf and the imagination it stimulated to comA 
irain qf ideas eorre^onding with these emotions. 

In the establishment of this theory, the first propoutioBil 
the author sets himself to prove is, that where theimagflniB 
not excited or set to*work| beauty or sublimity are not pei^A 
OTi in other words, the emotimi of taste b not felt. The ite 
tions of which this admits, are numerous: for instsnceyif ^M 
circumstances, such as grief or sickness, check the wotBM 
the imagination, objects the most admired, seem, at oncv*. 
ahorn of all their beauty. The beauties of poetry, of peindMsi 
even of nature, &de in the eyes of the traitor vHio has Mil 
his life, or the parent who has lost her child: the imaginstkB 
here chained to a point, and all its sensibility exhausted iqnac 
subject. In like manner, certsdn employments, by fettering i 
movements of the imagination, destroy the perception of bMi 
as the critick, who is employed in detecting the faults of hspm 
or of editorship in a poem, almost ceases to discern itsbeail^< 
as the purchaser of any tract of the most picturesque cosBb^l 
the act of proportioning guineas, (if there were any sudi tbn 
to acres, forgets the &iry scenery which, perhaps, had oiigM 
seduced him to purchase. In the same way, there is a certi 
constitution of mind which seems to disenchant all sceoeifli 
objects of the beauties which others discern in them: the itfl 
calculator sees nothing in the face of nature, but the vaiiie of kj 
productive surface; the philosophizer regards all objects I 
dry shape of materials for thinking; in youth, when the i]Bi[ 
tion is adl awake, beauty or sublimity are easily recogoiM 
strongly felt, while the old sit calmly by, and, perhaps, ajd 
with wonder upon the enthusiasm of youth. But if thebeifllfl 
sublimity resided in the scenes or objects themselves, codU< 
this variety exist in the perception of different individuals^ *1 
the same individual at different periods? 

There are other instances which tend to the same result 
whom do not his associations with certain scenes and object' 
hance their beauty? The scenes of our infancy, the songs rf[ 
native country, the residence of those once dear to us, finf*' 
factitious \>ea.utY iox \». Could an EngUshman behoU Ki 
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if or the fields of Agincourt and Blenheim^ without discover- 
i sort of charm spread over them, which lent the scwae now 
e in his eyes? All other beauty may, indeed, be lost in that 
adventitiously communicated. ThusDeLisleimdeacnbing 
:luse: 

*< MaiB ees eaux, ce beau ciel, ce Tallon enchanteuTy 
Moins que Petrarque et LAure interessoient mott ocBur«-* 
Partout mes yeux cherclioient, voydent, Petrarque et Laiirey 
Et par eux, ces beaux lieux, s'embellissoient encore." 

It the author here pleads his own cause too eloquently toper- 
is any longer to speak for him. 

lie delight which most men of education receive from the conaderatioii of an- 
y and the beauty that they discover in every object which is connected with 
t times, is in a great measui*e to be ascribed to the same cause. The "antiquarian, 
cabinet, surrounded by the relicks of former ages, seems to himself to be re- 
1 to periods that are long since past, and indulges in the imagination of living in 
dy which, by a very natural kind of prejudice, we are alwavs willhig tobeMeve 
ith wiser and better than the present AU that is venerable or laudable in the 
r of these times present themselves to his memory. The gallantry, the hero- 
ic patriotism of antiquity, rise again before his view, softened by the obscurity 
oh they are involved, and rendered more seducing to the imagmatioli by that 
■ity itself, which, while it minelesa sentiment of regret amid hia pursuits, serves 
same time to stimulate his fancy to fill up, by its own creation, those long in- 
I of time, of which historv has preserved no record. The relieks he eonlem- 
seem to approach him still nearer to tillages of his regard. The dress, the 
ire, the arms of the times, are so many assistances to his imagination, in guiding 
ieting its exercise; and, offering him a thousand socurces orimagery, provide 
'ith an almost inexhaustible field in which his memory and his tanoyonay ex- 
i. There are few men who have not felt somewhat, at least, of the delight of 
.n employment There b no man in the least acquainted with the history of 
ky, wiio does not love to let his imagination loose on the prospect cf its re- 
, and to whom they are not in some measure sacred, from Che immmerable 
s which they bring. Even the peasant, whose knowledge of former times ex- 
but to a few generations, has yet in his village some monument of the deeds 
net of his forefathers; and cherishes with a fond veneration, the memotial of 
good old times to which his imagination returns with delight^ and of wluoli he 
:o recount the simple tales that tradition has brought him. 
ud what is it that constitutes that emotion of sublime delidil,. which every man 
nmon sensibilitv feels upon the first prospect of Rome? It is not tiie scene of 
lotion which is before him. It is not the Tiber, diminished in his imagination 
altry stream, flowing amid the ruins G( that magnificence which itooceadc»ii- 
[t is not the triumph of superstition over the wreck of human greati^ess, and 
ouments erected upon the very snot where the first honours of humanity have 
gained. It is ancient Rome which fills his imaeination. It is the country of 
V and Cicero, and Virgil, which is before him. It is the mistress of Uie worid 
he sees, and who seems to him to rise again from her tomb^ to g;ive-laws to 
liverse. All that the kbours of his youth, or the studies of lus maturer age 
acquired, with regard to the history of this gjreat people, open at once before 
laginatSon, and present him with a field of mgfa and solenm imagery, which 
ever be exhausted. Take from him these assoeiationi^ conoesl firom him that 
ome that he sees, and how different would be his emotion." YoL t pp* d9---42. 

Ithough much nught be added under this head, neither less 
ing nor less eloquent, we hasten* on to the second position 
n by the author. It is evident, that all exercise of die imagi- 
n does not lead to the emotion of taste. Many objects excite 
in of ideas in the niind, which yet excite no emotLoB of plea* 
. The ideas which are excited by objects of beauty and sub- 
7) haye two peculiarities. 1. They are <^ idefw of cnotioii)'* 
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or ideu by wUch emotioD is excitedi tnd» Sdlf, Th^ htm # 
priBitelo Of oomozion by which the whole train luive » tmdaicf 
ID excite the same emotioik That the een^klrap^Mo/fofia^AMMf 
end aoblimitjr arenoTer felt except when ^mme 9lkmpU emM&mh 
exeiiedf or affection U kindled^ b capable of ▼ariona proofs -HOe 
etercalla that beautiful, which he, at theaame time, dedaieiti 
be indjferenito himl tf an object also ia beautifiil to va, and not 
to anothcTi de we not ascribe it to some aasodatkm by wUdi it 
baa lud hfldd of our nund, or formed a lo^^ement in tmtfedbtgtt 
InBke nanoerf all which contributes to give iiaaniiifcrr«^inaR|r 
|«rstut or object, inrests it with new beautiea. 



*ThaliiMrKate«heenindiiiidiffeiaMe^of aflthilitiM^ sattae-kAe 
MUMjof MnHdoPysadwoedgrioaly rt the folly of mmkiiii, who mk 
Arir flSM^ dbdr Mnfott^ and all the beat pleaaarca of life to the naaahi 
Siftof power. The nan^ wlMMe life haa been pawed in the ponwUcf 
Md triio hM leagned to f^iwafip eteiy thjng by ita tahie in moiiqr» lap|j 
of the phloaopher or the poet, and beUda widi inMbfenee the I 




cf fife. If ther are not repaid by wealth. TheaaeedotecCa 
Utabnia well known, who read the ParadiM UmL witkoel 
hi it aay thins that waa aiAfime, bat who and that lie eooU 



ai the Md cfNewton'a Optieka, without feeling hia hi^ atind <M ff^aii 
lUood lee eold. There are thooaanda who hate Tend the dU halai oCCkeq^ 
Chaae^ wSdMMift hsfbg their imi^pnartont mflamed widi tho ideoa cf ■glaij ajl^Vi • 
Itbthebemteonly, who, in the pemaal of it, like the oaDaat Sir Vy^MJImh • 
fed < their hearta moved, aa I7 the aoond of a trompet' * y oL L pp. a7*-49i> - 

In like manner, when, through the circumstances of the momai^ ■ 
die sennbility is deadened, a pall seems to be cast over the mort ^ 
splendid objects. And in the same way, when the attention is . 
withdrawn from the iateresting, and directed to the unrnteresdngy 
qualities of an object, the emotion of beauty decays. The artiBt 
who withdraws his attention from the expression of the Apollo 
Belvidere to measure its proportions; the affluent who are femuuir- 
ized to their splendid furniture, and who look on them not as the u 
Sdere ornament of the drawing-room, but as the apparatus of 
daily life; the auctioneer whose enthusiasm is divided between the . 
colours of a picture and the construction of its frame; one anddl 
cease to perceive the beauties upon which others are feasting. 

It is scarcely less obvious, that the train of images by which 
the emotion of taste is excited is distinguished by some general 
prineifile of connexion. When the eye, for instance, wanders over 
a landscape, the taste is often offended by some feature whidi . 
does not harmonize with the rest. In like manner, in poetry, ia . 
painting, or in musick, a discordant sentiment, image, or tODCi 
often checks the rising emotion of taste. In each of these cases 
it is evidently a certain character or exfiression to which the £1- 
cordant part is referred, and by its discrepancy with which it cC* 
fends. This expression is the charm by which the emotion is 1 
kindled, and as the one is weakened, the other vanishes. Tfaa J 
COTner-stone of the edifice of our feelmg or affection is touchedf. 
and the fiury fabrick falls to the ground. It is curious to observe 1 
how nature, in some rare instances, by her very prodigali^ ta^ 7 
nishea tho beaxity o£ her cmi scenes. One object cli^iea with • 
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mother^ and so destroys the expres»on of the whole. Nor is it 
ess curious to observe the artist or poet, by the labour of selecUon 
Old assimilation, endeavouring to improve upon this profuse ex- 
penditure and bold irregularity of nature. The author, however, 
)sf stating this point too broadly, seems to us to do a little dis- 
honour to Nature. The discordancies discovered in her scenes 
xe often less in the prospect than in the examiner. The narrow- 
less of the mind often betrays us into a false interpretation of 
heir character. If a spectator mistook the expression which a 
isdnter meant to give to his picture, and which he actually did 
onvey to the accurate eye, many parts, really appropriate, must 
Bern to him out of place. And thus, if we narrow the expression 
f the landscape, parts, which in &.ct conspire to adorn the scene^ 
ppear discordancies to us. Man, in this instance, should do 
omage to the great Artist of the scenery before hinx; and no> 
ripple the landscape to the mind, but strain the mind to follow 
od embrace the landscape. ^' Non mihi res, sed me rebus sub- 
iDgere conor,*' should be our motto here; and a readiness bo 
i8cx>vei*ed. to vindicate Nature at our own expense. 

The foregoing observations, however, we think, sufficiently 
Btablish the two last mentioned propositions of the author; so that 
re may rest in the conclusion stated by him at the end of his first . 
Bsay, that wherever the emotions of beauty or sublimity are felt, 
n exercise of imagination is promoted, and that the train of thought 
ipon which the imagination is employed is made up of ideas of 
anotiony associated by a general principle of connexion. Hence, 
K adds, the difference between our emotions of simple pleasure 
ind the emotions of taste are obvious. 

* In the case of these last emotions, no additional train of thoiwht is neoessarf « 
Hie pleatiirable feeling follows immediately the presence of the object or quality, 
■d hisa no dependence upon any thing for its perfection, but the sound state of the 
Cftie by which it is received. The emotions of joy, pity, benevolence, gratitudC;, 
ttQr» propriety, novelty, &c. might undoubtedly be felt, although we had no tuelk' 
o«er of mind as that by which we follow .out a train of ideas, and certamly are £elt 
I a tfuKuand cases, when tliis facult}' is unemployed. 

** In the ease of the emotions of taste, on the other hand, it seems evident, that 
!■ exereise of mind is necessary, and diat unless this train of thought is produced, 
emodoos are unfelt*' YoL i. pp. 159, 160. 



The author having thus, in his first essay, shown the nature of 
le emotions of sublimity and beauty, proceeds to show, in the se- 
ypAf that it is by a process of this kind that the sublimity and 
dauty of the '* material tvorld** are discovered and felt. In this 
:*ffument also, we shall endeavour to follow him. 

The qualiues of matter are known to us only by the senses, by 
"luch, tnough sensation and perception are conveyed to the mind,' 
motion plainly is npt. The smell of a rose, or the taste of a pine- 
pple, produces agreeable sensations, but not agreeable emotions. - 
Mit although the qualities of matter are incapable, in themselves, 
ff pmducing such emotions, they may acquire a new power npotk 
be nund by their being associated with other qualities, of which 
bey may tiius become the ei^na or exftressiom, Andfilcbadso- 

Tot. I.^i^No. IL 3 I 
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^IraflW ftf0 iMf inniitefoiit* AD cMMtel <Ai|Wt% wt 
•B^loifed ibr use 4ir pIcMorey becooM ium to lift «f die 
ptomiratfcrwiiicli we enptojr theni* ^ Tm ploiif^«ntili.l|i 
idM ofnutick lab0wr,aiidof the plMity wUch Mmts &i MlAi 
imrt, of the mlmatkin it has often cMna«BkMe4»'«idllai«ieh 
frodoeeft the eiiiolioii wUch profwilf betag to tf^ 
dsnify. In like maBner, dl woil» of wt tvggeiltlfco ite if 
Inigiiy frtidom, eiid dull in the ardit. b die amko tnqrf M«i 
floeiMtoBied to ettodate the qndkiee of qj^rkvfm, ^mimmh 
JMUmilinlty, with certdn caeti of cnnijKWiif fi| ettd flne^thM^if* 
duet oB^iiirp die inflncnceof the qoafiltei Ihey iwveocdt* tbMif[ 
dns oiao iM^kd that oertam ftatum of bady-ndlcate ceilria 
^[oaBdka of nundy when we diaoofei^ in adwiatiii aoattart tentBif^ 
•iWililhH dieae ibatiire% we imtm dhly erect tfaam iabo foaieaMi^ 
dveaoftheaameqnalidea. Weapcakof ihe atfengdi ef th»iit| 
die delicMf of the rayrtley die bohinetB of the Tocky die teig^ 
ofthedeletyfcc. Ice which are qndldeanotof SMtterhirtofMP 
Beaideadmei language ia prodiicdve of Bnoiy oiudi Mnch^^ 
hf coDteying to va^ in ita - fig^iiratiTe expraadomf tlih fMH|Ai 
feetween the qnalitiea of matter and mind Aaooveradh|r edi^Mi'^ 
ib odMr fiacea and agea. To aB theae are to be nddad Iht aiii 
cfattiona apriuaiug freitt the pecoHar drcnnialanrea of ofvcl^ljv 
ddnd. nrdcuwr aonnda, cdoura, modonay aeentai^ aaggld 
iinageay and dierefiire emotions, to nftf which diej sMyaat iHi^ 
Outer* 

Haling thus explained the Tarious proceaaea by idoch Am 
associations are generated, the author proceeds to ahow, in aacccS' 
dye chapters) that it is only through diese aasociationa tlMt wstft 
impressed with the beauty or sublimity (^ sounda and colovSi ft 
would be absolutely Quixotick to attempt to follow himdap^ 
this part of his career. We shall content ourselves, like die dnrt^ 
ihakers, simply with dotting his track through these, in a dmi 
unei^plored, regions, now and then pausing to give a shMmd 
some particular scene. 

The generd arguments by which he estddiahes bu indnfo«» 
dcm appear to be these; that if beauty were the mere elqsctift 
aense, then all possessed of that sense must be £unilia%dAit 
must discover in it the 'Same properties; must be affected bf ith 
the same manner; mustbeaffectedby it inthe8ameway,atfe■i^ 
cut times; must be able with certainty to define ita effect IM 
others, and to reduce it to certain generd laws. « But na pdo 
this description applies tothecasecntheemotioiisofsablhBi^af 
beauty. Here all is irregularity. No two men are idfectedii'^ 
adne way; no one man, perhaps, in the aame manneiv at 
ferent times; and the alleged objects of this sense appesr i 
^sappear according to the frame of die examiner, or die i''^ 
in which the object is viewed. 

Take, in the first {dace, die case of eountU* Thunder, 
beard aa the ^ artiUer^ of heaven,*' is subUme. Is it die 
^uislity oE (ottdness iAakXi ttsQjij^ Lot i^cnthi 
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trary, be discovered that what we supposed to be thunder k the 
mere rumbling of a cart, and the emotion of sublimity is destroyed. 
Indeed, there are instances in which the lowest sounds are invited 
with the same sublimity: 

<< Alone tke wooda, along the mooriah fens. 
Sighs the sad genius of uie coming storm.'' 

Or to take a more striking instance from that unfathomable mine 
of all that is beautiful or sublime, the Scriptures. It is a passage 
in which the appearance of the Deity to the prophet Elijah is de- 
scribed. ^ And he said) Go forth, and stand upon the mount before 
the Lord. And behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the moimtains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord, but the Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind an 
earthquake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the 
earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the 
fire a email still voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard it^ that 
he wrapped his face in his mantle." 

Here, then, we have instances both of the same sound, by differo' 
ent associations, affecting the mind in an opposite manner; and of 
Ihe most opposite sounds affecting the mind in the same manner. 
Can we need any stronger proof that the beauty or sublimity does 
not reside in the mere sound, but in the quality of which it is the 
sign or expression? 

In proceeding to apply his theory to coloura^ the author remarks, 
that the greatest part of colours are '' connected with a kind of 
established imagery in the mind," and are considered as ^' expres- 
sive of many pleasing and interesting qualities." These associa* 
tions are, 1st, such as arise from the nature of the objects thus 
permanently coloured; as black, from being the complexion of 
mght, is expressive of gloom: or, bdly, such as arise mxtk some 
Analogy between certain colours and certain dispositions of the 
mmd, whence these colours are called mild, or bold, gay, or gloomy: 
andSdly, such as arise from accidental connexions; as purple is 
to us the sign of imperial dignity, and yellow to the Chinese* 
These associations will sufficiently explain tiie peculiar attractions 
of some colours, while a few plain observations will show that 'they 
kave no intrinsick beauty. For, if they had, the same colour 
mmld always be beautiful, and we should rejoice to see the pink 
of the cheek extended to the nose: neither would the beauty of 
colours vary with the caprices of fashion, whereas half a dozen 
duchesses may, by dint of the associations which rank can convey, 
clothe the town in a new colour every winten nor would different 
mions make their elections of opposite colours, and the dusky 
beauties of one hemisphere be the monsters of another. 

bi chapter IV. upon Forma^ the course of argument is nearly 
the same as before. The illustrations are numerous and con- 
vincing. As it is on the subject of forms that the old theories 
duefly dwelt, the author had here many prejudices to combat, 
vid difficulties to overcome. We tlunk, howeveri that the hither- 
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to wavering converts of Hogarth and Burke^ and of the more re- 
cent upholders of tlic intrinsick beauty of lines, will rejoice to find 
here a key to many difficulties confessedly impervious by their 
ancient masters. In successive sections, Uie influence of desigiiy 
of fitness, and of udlity, upon the beauty of forms, is exammed 
with great acuteness. Many striking extracts might be made. 
We owe it, however, to our readers, to whom we have hitherta 
manifested, perhaps, unbecoming parsimony in quotation, to gife 
them one or two, which may both teach them some curious truths, 
and Bupply them ^rith a fair specimen of the manner of the adthor. 
The first is a curious history of the decay of works of taste. 

" llowrver ol>vioiu or important tlio principle ^hieh I have now stated mij be, 
the fine aru liave been uiifortunatclj governed b>' a very difTereDt principle: uu (^ 
undue preference which artists arc naturally disixMcd to give to the display of dean 
has been one of the most powerful causes of that decline and degeneracj which m 
nniforrolv marked the history of the fine arts, after they have arrived at a eeruis 
period of perfection. To a common spectator, the great test of exceDeoce in bea* 
tMiil forms is character or expression; or, in other words, the appearance of sobs 
interesting or affecting quality in the form itself. To the artist^ on the other bMJ» 
the great test of excellence b skill; the production of something new in point of d^ 
aigii^ or difficult in point of execution. It is by the expression of character, therefiire, 
that the generality of men determine the beauty of forms, ft is by the cx| i ies ifli 
of design, that the artist determines it When, therefore, the arts which sre eoa> 
venantin tlie beauty of form, have attained to that fortunate stage of their progreBi 
when tliis expression of character is itself die great expression of deaBi|i,theuivention 
and taste ni the artist take, almost necessarily, a different direetion. Vllien hbend* 
lencc can no louger be distinguished by die production of merely beaotifid or 
expressive form, he is naturally led to distinguish it by the production of what ii on- 
eomraon or difficult; to signalize his Morks by the fertility of his invention, or (he 
dexterity of his execution; and tiius pprarlually to forget the end of his art, in his 
attention to display his superiority in Uic art itself." Vol. ii. pp. 110—112. 

** Nor is this melancholy progress peculiar to those arts which respect thebeiDtj 
(^ form. The same causes extend to every other of those arts which arc emi^jecl 
in Uie production of beauty; and tliey yfho are acc^uainted with die liistoir of tbf 
fine arts of antitpiity, will recollect, that the history ot statuary, of painting, of mnsHEk, 
of poetr}', and of prose composition, liave been alike distinguished, in their btter 
periods, by the same gradual desertion of the end of the art, for the display of Uie 
art itself; and by tiie same prt.'valence of the expression of design, over the exprea- 
aion of tiie composition in which it was employe<I . It has been seldom found in the 
history of any of Uiese arts, that the artist, like the great roaster of painthie in this 
country,* lias united Uie philosophy with Uie practice of his art, and rebutted his 
own sublime inventions, by Uie chaste principles of truth and science. 

" For an errour, which so immediately arises from the nature, and from the pnc- 
tice of these arts themselves, it is difficult, perhaps imposnble, to find a remedj. 
Whether, (as I am willing to believe,) then? may not be circumstances in the modern 
state of Europe, which may serve to check at least, this unfortunate progrettioB; 
wheUier Uie beautiful models of antiquity in every art, may not serve to fixiii'SOine 
degree Uic standard of taste in these arts; whether Uic progress of philosoj^j snd 
criticism may not tend to introduce greater stability, as well as greater delicsej of 
taste; and whether Uie general diffusion of science, by increasing in so gnat s pro* 
portion Uic number of juilj^es, may not rescue Uiese arts from Uie sole dominkn of 
the artists, and thus establish more just and philosophical principles of decirioo, it it 
far beyond the limits of these essays to inquire. But I humbly conceive, that there '» 
no rule of criticism more important in itself, or more fitted to preserve the tssteof 
the imlividnal, or of (he publick, than to consider eveiy com^KKiition as faulty iM 
defective, in which the expression of the art is more striking than the expresaoo of 
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Che nibjeet, or in which the beanty of deaign prevails over the beauty of character or 
ezpreMion." Vol iL pp. 115—117. 



The other observation is equally striking, and is meant as a 
ply to those who urc^e the permanence of certain proportions in 
architecture in proof of their inherent and exclusive beauty. After 
having noticed the influence lent to these proportions by our vcr 
Deration for antiquity, he goes on to observe: 

*' Bat besides these, there are other causes in the nature of the art itself, whieh 
foffieiently account for the permanence of taste upon this subject In erery pro- 
duotion fk human labour, the iufluencc of variety is limited by two circumstances^ 
.▼iz. by the costliness, and the permanence of the materials upon which that labour 
is employed. Wherever the materials of anv object, whether of use or of luxury. 
Are costly; wherever the original price of such subjects is great, the influence of the 
lore of variety is diminished: the objects have a great mtrinsick value, independent 
of their particular form or fashion; and as the destruction of the form is in most casei 
the destruction of the subject itself, the same form is adhered to with little variatioii. 
In dress, for instance, in which Uie variation of fashion is more observable than in 
' moit other subjects, it is those parts of dress which are least costly, of which the 
forms are most frequently changed: in proportion as the original value increases, the 
fHipontion to variety diminishes; and in some objects, which are extremely costly, as 
in die ease cMf jewels, there is no change of f:uihion whatever, except in circumstances 
dUTerent trom the value of tlic objects tliemselves, as in their setting or disposition. 
Of all the fine arts, however, architecture is by far the moat costly. The wealth ef 
indlvn&ials is frequently dissipated by it: and even the revenue of nation^ is equal 
only to very slow and very infrequent productions of tlus kind. The value, there- 
linne, of such objects, is in a great measure independent of their forms; the invention 
of men is little excited to give an additional value to subjects, which in themselves 
•re so valuable; and the art itself, after it has arrived at a ceitain necessary degree 
of perfection, remains in a great measure stationary, both from the iiifrequency of 
eaaei in which invention can be employed, and from the little demand there is for 
the exercise of that invention. The nature of tlie Grecian orders veiy plainly indi- 
eatei, that they were originally executed in wood, and that they were settled before 
the Greeks had begun to make use of stone in their buildings. From the period that 
■lone was employed, and that of course publick buildings became more costly, little 
fordier progress seems to have been made in tlie art The costliness of the subject, 
in diis as in every other case, gave a kind of permauent. value to tlie form by whiah 
It was distinguished. 

" If, besides the costliness of the subject, it is also permanent or durable, this 
charaeter is still further increased. Those productions, of which die materials are 
neriihable, and must often be renewed, arc; from dieir nature subjected to the in- 
fluenoe of variety. Chairs and tables, for instance, and the otiier common articles of 
Anmltare, eannot well last above a few years, and very often not so long. In such articles 
neeordingly there is room for the invention of the artist to display itself, and as the 
■nigeet itself is of no very great value, and mav derive a considerable one from its 
forms a strong motive is given to the exercise of this invention. But buildings may 
iMtf and are int(;nded to last for centuries. The life of man is very inadequate to 
the duration of such productions: and the present period of the worki, though okl 
with respect to those arts which are employed upon perishable subjects, is yet young 
in relation to an art, which is employed upon so durable materials as those of areU- 
teotnre. Instead of u few years, therefore, centuries must probablv pass before such 
prodnetiont demand to be renewed; and long before that period is elapsed, the sa- 
credness of antiquity is acquired by tliu subject itself, and a new motive given for the 
preservation of similar forms. In everv count:T, accordingly, the sanie effect has 
taken place: and the same causes which have thus served to produce among us, for 
■o many years, a uniformity of taste with regard to tiie style oi Grecian architecture, 
bnve produced also among the nations of the east, for a much longer course of 
Ibne. a nmilar unitbrmi^ of taste with regard to their ornamental style of achitecture; 
•nd nave perpetuated amon^ theni the same forms, which were in use among their 
ffarefathers, before the Grecian orders were invented.'* Vol.ii. pp. I6'i — 167. 

The length to which these reasonings and extracts have cxtcnd- 
ed) and our further designs of a somewhat collateral nature upon 



«0 fMder, adBMiiiA w iMe to ttatt Ae ioil^^^ 
llie antlior comet m the 6th tectim cf Us lu} chinCer. "^Tm 
wnaodiag SOmtn&mM^*' (hs mj%) « MMmto dfaMmidMKM 
ne ibllofiaiig coodoaksBs/* '* r> 

1. « TiMti all the yBtki rf wMarntfhmKkptttamt ^m^m 
yerienoet or from eccideBty die tigii of mmm ^pmlS0grtafKltiifft 
pradadng emotioD or the excrciie of tone maial ubetim^mk 
idlif) Thet when these ftMOcklaoiie are AMoh^ 
wiwn the material quafitiea cease to be einUkMit «f the ipn^ 
dated craalitiei* ther c^aae also to Dfodnoe me eooootiaoB oflttlfr 
or *«*M»«f%ii Y ** fiiirhi therefore* ia the theonr of the aiithoi i • ' s, ^ 

Beibre enteriiw upon lonie ohaerratioiiay which perhaps imb 
it is remembeied 1II& the aadior isy he shoold htft fanredinfli 
trouble of making; wedeemitneceaaaijtoobacvfBytbatdlM^ 
aeat werit, at an eaaay on taatei ia defective in two nMleridpMJifc 
The author baa taught U8| and tau|^ ui ablf and tnd^, w^ 
tpmoriona of beautj and subliniity are to be «yribed» «at "* ^ *^ 
mere perception of material qualitiea, but of ecA«r fiioil 
#hlch theae are the natural or accidental signa. But AmMJIi 
Mt have taught ua, dtetfaictlf, and at len^ttiy what diei|e Mfc 
ooalitiea are? Nii clnaiBi ■liiai, ^i in iiliiiinluwiit la iiwiimiiiiiiirf 
ttem ia attempted. Thejr may be anjr tldngy it w«ndd' iMa%W 
qualitiea of matter^— The otlier question left untouched hf'W^ 
author is, whether there be any 8tBiK]ar4 of taste» any 8i]|di40lii 
as good or bad taste. He indeed, in his prebce, acknowiedgss 
certain deficiencies in his present literary ccmtributions, and fx* 
presses his readiness to nuJLe them good, if the pubUdc shouU 
call for them. But if he thoughti^ fittopuUish at all upon Autei 
and if he can, when the publick calls for it, find leiirare to piibfafc 
still more upon this subject; then we are disposed to questun di0 
propriety of his publishmg at all, without entering dpon topicksso 
material to the rounding of his system. 

Any attempt to fill up the chasms in Mr. Alison's work wonil , 
be great presumption; and, especially wlien we are trernhfiag 4 
the huge demand we have already made upon the time ef ear 
readers, would be impossible. We will therefore enter upon groaal 
where, we tread with more security, and which is more apprapO' 
ate to our feelings and taour office, viz. to exaniine the bcang 
of this subject upon religion. 

We have already suggested, that from Mr. Alison, as ^ one vho 
ministers and serves the altar," we had, perhiqis, a right to exfM 
some such consecration of his subject. In his enthusiasm iqwa 
many secular or literaiy topicks, we could have wished to see him 
now and then kindle with a more sacred flame. Even Us review* 
er, in the critick to which we have already referred, though vH 
of a fraternity who make any loud profession of religion, is sooe- 
times surprised into devout allusions, which constitute a partoK 
the charm of his oratory. Indeed, much of the scenery empkjfcd 
in the ^p\ay o^ th\s v^^ect^is cdculated to sublime and spinta- 
alize the mmd-, and we N^otAftx ^^ "vi^w^a^^ ^»s mounts, the' 
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prophet should not ascend with it. But we should do injustice to 
Mr. Alison, if we left our readers persuaded that he had not in 
apv degree connected his system with reli^n. There is a splen* 
did| th»ugl\ somewhat objectionable, and m part mytterioua pas* 
Uifgt with trhich the work concludes, and which^ though long, yet 
in justice to Mr. Alison, we shall extract 

** There it jet, however, a gpi^ater ezprenkm which the appearances of the ma- 
larial world are fitted to convey, and a more hnportant influence which, in the deaigo 
of nature, Uiey are dettined to produce upon at; their influence I mean in leading 
nadlreetly to religioui lendment Had organick enjoyment been the only object of 
our formation, it would have been tufficient to ettaUini leniea for the reception of 
dieae enjoyments But if the promitet of our nature are greater; if it it detuned to 
a nbUer eondution; if it it enabled to look to the Author or being himtelf, and t» feel 
itp proud* relation to liim; then nature, b all itt atpecti around ut, ought only to 
hd felt as tigns of his providence, and at conducting us oy the univertal language of 
thete dgns, to the throne of the Deity. 

•* How much this is die case with every pure and Innocent mind, I flatter myielf 

few of my readers will require any illustration. Whererer, in fact, the eye of nodui 

OpMS upon any sublime or any beautiful tcene of nature, the firtt impretiion'l* b to 

OOBMder it at detigncd, as tlie eject or workmanship of the Author of nature, and wt 

Jgnififiant of his power, his wisdom, or his goodness: and perhapi it b chiefly for 

tmgjhie ittue, that the heart of man b thutjmely touched, that devotion may tprinr 

from delight; tliat the ima^natjon, in the midtt of itt highest enjoyment, may be ted 

Id terminate in the only object in wliich it finally can repote; and that all the ndUett 

oonvietkms, and confidences of religion, may be acquh:^ in the simple school of na« 

iue» and amid the scenes which peipetually surround at.t Wherever we obtervi^ 

■BMrdingly, the workingt of the human mind, whether in its rudest or its most. im« 

pNPrtd appearances, we every where see tlus union of devotional sentiment with 

^nabaity to the expressions of natural scenery. It calb forth the hynm of the infont 

lKd« aa well at the anttiem of the poet of dassiek timet. It prompts the nursery tale 

tf nperttition, as weU as the demonstration of the school or pliilosophy. Thet^ It 

■0 erm to baiHbarous in which aian has existed, in which the traces are not to bo 

MSB of the alliance which he has felt between earth and heaven, or of the conviction 

ho hoB acquired of die mind that created nature, by the signs which it exhibits; and 

■Bid the wildest, as amid the most genial scenes of an uncultivated world, the rode 

mtr of the tavage every where ma»s the emodont that tweUed in hb bosom when 

he oreoted it to the awrul or the beneficent deities whoae imaginary pretence it re- 

iOvii> In aget of civilisation and refinement, thb onion of devotional tentiment with 

SiiiriiiHi1j|r to the beautiet of natural tcenery, formt one of the mott characteriitiek 

Huwki 01 human improvement, and may he traced in every art which profetiet to 

llPte delMit to the imaginalioD. llie fonereal am, and the naeriptkm U> the deod^ 

present tnemaelvet every where at the mott interesting incidentt in the tcenes of 

otnamented nature. In the landtcape of the painter, the eolumnt of the tempku or 

Ifoo apire of the Church, rite amid the ceatelets luxuriance of vegetable life, and by 

tfieir eontrast, give the mightv moral to the scene, which we love, even while we 

dread i^ the powers of musick nave reached only their highest perfection when they 

fatevn boondevoted to the services of religion; and the description of the genuine poet 

addom concluded without some hymn to the Author of the wuverse, or some 

■I appeal to the devotional sensibiiity of mankind. 

M Even the thoughtless and the dissipated yield unconsciously to thb beneficent in- 

and in the pursuit of pleasure^ return without knowing it, to the first and Ae 



* Qnn«,^roiid?OaghtltnottobeAtMiAfe^ 

■^ b thiitnie in point of foct? Thit thb impression b made on the rtlMeue miad 
vn admit; but we do not believe that the finest proapect in the worid would have the 
albot of prodoomg mch an Innprestion as thb in a mmd not already imbued with re- 
SUosa iontiment. 

# Thia will prove bat a poor sabstitotion for the school of Christ Howmberably 
has Bfr.Alison'a now achool failed of its effect In ef^Rcry age! Canhe pcoducoinflaB* 
•eiflf ** toiiTifltioniaiid ooofidoaoes*' tlMo wvooghtf 
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of thdrniliiiTO. Tlifgr ltl»i^ lh» 
>iliiiihl pteMM^ whkk tl^y led hm oeBnybdj ■Mbwtt 
Thflj hMleo iDto thoie nHtuy and tboM uac ulUwii Bd 



iNMbe ft purer ■&*» and to enieffleMe leeAe anN 

Miind tbem all the an% and dl tlw laboun. of BM 

■Mn'ifteenef and beantf. AmkI the ahmber of 

fteTthemaehret awakened to thoae deep and inymkilr _ 

and a nobler eKpanih»tothehrlMail% and amid the tgB«lt«idMtniiihpwwt|C>4 






cmuMefreJiam » ■•»■ 

Per faiTiaa nipety Rra per JagB» 

viawvmfpit pmmptoi^ aonaniai .^ 

Inter aqoB^ nenwnunqne BoetMn.* 

**ItiaoBthli aeeonnt thatkia of ao nmeh eonaeqaenee hi tfib 
vooBb to eneoarace their Imlinetife taate for the benulj and anUI 
WMekopenatottieyeariofinfiuMrf or joathaaonreeof ]^ Mdof , 

dimr are unable toforcaee. It ia to provide them amid aiU the a tf tafi on a nndtriJig 
apa fat y^ with one gentle and nnreproaehfaig fHend, whooe Toiee ia civerindpfUir 
^vUkgoodaeaaand Tirtne, and wh6h» when onee nnderatood|» iaaUe hoihIbttMh 
^Mbrtnne and to recteim from folljr. It it to idcnti^ them vidi the hafftaMtf 
that nature to wfaiohtliejbelonas to rite tbem an hitercatin tmtj apaaiaaafMfe 
whieh aorroundi them; andaniiddie houraof eorioaily anddel|g^toawdnjS& 
latent feelhica of benevokaee and of nrmpathj, IhMQ whfeh aBoe n^ 
iaalncatneaa of man finally ariaea. It b to Uqr the iwndaihm of icM^ 
Manl^pietyt amid the magnifieentiyotem of material a^mimwhlekAagr 
rife them the mighty key 'whieh ean Interpret them; and to naike llicm ' 
&e unirerae whioh mey inhafaH, not aa tke abode only of kuman eaR% 

jof% bat Mtbe temple of the iTin|fGod,an wUeh praian kdw^ ■ri'vkw 

telle performed.'' VoLB. pp. 44I--447. . :; 

Mr. Alison has here imtnicted us, in vtrf soaring hngmfe 
how the cultivation of taste is calculated to promote uie cjicia i tf 
of religious sentiment. We should be glad to borrow a penfim 
the same wing, while we endeavour to establish a&rlessddNOBiy 
and therefore more important doctrine, Which is, the necn^ ^' 
TcHgion to the Mffhett enjoyments of taste. Whether we r^tri 
the works of nature or of art, it will be found that it is die wmh 
ciations which connect them with religion, that supply them iritt 
their highest characters of sublimity and beauty. If, for instuce^ 
we cast our eye over some vast expanse of country^ how dbct it 
rejoice 

<* To view the slender apire 
And maasT tower from deep embowering dmdea 
Oft riaing in the Tale, or od the aide 
Of gently sloping hills, or, loftier pbcedy 
Crowning the wooded eminencer' 

It at once unsecularizes the soul, and carries it with hasif 
from earth to heaven. If, in like manner, we are Tiewing 



• Bfr. Alison has dearly formed too lofty eoneeptioos of die ilate of miadwlidl 
lidoi^ to the crowd who mn annuafly from the town to die 
oonntiy totown, or who fin the roomat an oratorio. We 
Ivtiont would aorprise many of them. 

LHaa not Mr. Alison completely iniretted the rig^order oftUagi? O^riytbaM^ , 
ite urged the formation of reSgioos aentiment m the yoon^ thatthqr —^ . ' 
^lenee nequire a tui^ber taato^ €at beanty and aabiauty, radiier thas te haw aajpt ' 
them, as he baa done« tlttl 6» «&V5msaa& ^ ^a«& "v^ 
wIh4i we bdim «>ba^ >ail^ « w^%nAtf»Abtf^ 
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mamf vale, where the lake seems to sleep, where every field ia, 
vhit^ed by flocks, aiKl every cottage, povirs forth its brown sonar 
and daughtera of exercise, what fresh beauties kindle in the sc^e, 
when we regard all these features of peace as the expression of' 
Bdyine mercy, of the gracious prodigality of a heayeply Father! 
When, again, we lift our eyes to the rocky regions ol the north, 
ipd see nature as it were in her elemental shape, mountain piled 
on mountain, rocks which seem Uke the skeleton of the world 
waiting to be clothed, interminable wastes, where the Creator ap« 
lears almost to have forgotten to be gracious; what a now sub- 
Imty pervades the scene when we regard this c^sqktion as the 
ipdication of Divine wraths as the solemn relicks of a deluge in 
nUch Jehovah broke up the fountsdns of the deep, and let loose 
ham. ingry waters upon a guilty world! In like manner, when we 
contemplate the heavens, and see the lamps with which they are- 
knBffy with what fresh sublixnity are they clothed whei\ we refer 
to the InJGjute Being who suspended them ther^ when we 
er them as the parts of a machine stretching through all 
, but following the control of his mighty hand; when we re* 
_ each star as the sun of a system, and each sj^tem perhaps 
peopled with immortal souls, iHfho are to feel the terrour^ of hit. ' 
ypBWL^ or to wear the crown of glory which God hath prepared 
te Aem that love him! 
' Mar does religion minister less to the enioymcnts of taste in the^ 
'WQfks of aet. When the arti^t^ of antiquity ineant to give per- 
yotnity tp their latourSy to chisel the statues wtdch should com<v 
jnand the admiration of al} times and places, they did not choose 
Iba meriQ hercfis of th^ir countiy, b|it the gods. It was a Hercu.^ 
li^er Apolla which levied the tribut€f of i4olatrous homage through 
d tb^ regions of heathenism. Ignorant of religic^Ui they borrow^ 
eAthe aid of superstiti<Hi» and even with its fidse p;lare threw i^ 
ffarf round their statues which ensured the admiration of th(^ 
Vrld. In like manner, ^hen ^e peters. s|^ sculptor^ of lialj 
iHng up as it were from the graves in which the artists of ^• 
li^ty slept, and sat down to project new schemes for the paci@c]| 
canquest of the world, they ^d not roam for subjects in the ro 
Cbna of heathenismi of romance, or even of modem hiatory, but 
Hnght them in the pages of Scripture. Thence, as from a. mine} 
tbejr dug the ore, and cast t^e coin which was ito circulate in all 
e|^ imd countries. TKence, as from a quarry, they hewed thei^ 
nJCJIHTu^ tad wrought thi^m into the enduring pillars of their own 
^TmHfnrinn Consecrated by their close aflmity tp religion, these 
>»ttiu teem to cat^h a portion of its perpetui^^ and the Virgins 
iC-Ki^nel, the Infants of Correggio, and the Ecce-Homos d[ 
^•ilo Dolce and Guide, levy their cpuitribtttioDs of applause iipon 
people of many nations and Stjuccessive agres. If we turn mm 
* \ to musick, and it is asked ^ where is it that the riche^ 
kave been provided for this qaodiliGatipn of taste?'^ We 
•r, H where musick has bieien |dM^4 tQ reli^u." MWBsksuV^ 
ic liie ipufiidjan oi ail tim^ unA P^fupttififih It V^ ^^^9jw^ 
Vol. L-^No. 11 3 k 
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nrho is called ^ immortal," from the immortality of the subjects l» 
#hich he has tuned his l3rre. It is Haixiel who has almost caught 
a portion of the inspiration of his themes, and has sung the songs 
of angels in strains scarcely unworthy of them. It is Handel 
whom the connoisseurs in this fascinatmg art, forgetting the ex- 
clusive worship of Jehovah inculcated by his own hamuHiiotts les- 
sons, have assembled to commemorate, in strains wluch belong 
alone to the Author of the language he harmonized. ^ 

Let us turn next to poetry, and we shall find how. immense its 
debts are to religion, or to those superstitions wluch were the 
shadow of it How are the Iliad and Odyssey ennobled by their 
mythological machinery; by the scales of fiite, the frown of Jore^ 
the interpositions of Minerva! How does Virgil endeavour to 
throw around hb scenery the fictitious splendour of the popnhr 
superstition in the storm of Neptune, and the descent to Tarbrat 
And why does Milton, inferiour periiaps in the embodying of hb 
ideas, and in the accomplishment of his vast designs, to these his 
elder brethren of Greece and Rome, yet take the first place iatte 
procession of bards? It is because he borrowed a lustre fiiomce* 
lesdal truth, which superstition did not supply. It is because fas 
copied the heaven and hell which the ardent, though erring, ims^ 
gination of Homer and Virgil fiuicied. It is because, sponinff 
at the interest which the development of human passJcns, uSL 
the history of human crimes communicates, he climbed to hnies 
for the theme of wmw sublimer sung. And finally, whence is k 
that Cowper, though unpopular in many of his topicks, though 
careless m the structure of his verse, though somewhat over* 
charged in his satire, though sometimes dark, low, prosaick,is]rel 
the delight of thousands who stand condemned by his verse? It k 
not merely his true English spirit, his ardent love of liberty, his 
bold and idiomatical language, his strong vein of sense, Ids varied 
of imagery, his love of nature; but it is what has been called^ bf 
a somewhat reluctant panegyrist, the '' magick of his morals." h 
is because, if we may so say, he writes in the spirit of one trhoie 
lips had been touched by a coal from the altar of his God. It ii 
because he never fails to introduce the Creator into the scenes of 
his own universe. It is because he sets the imagination rosmiiv 
£ar beyond the bounds of space and time. It is because he dnnn 
so largely upon the fountains of Scripture, a^d so continuslljr «i* 
dresses man in the language of God.*— But the length to which 
these observations have extended, warns us to dwell no Vmp 
upon this copious topick, than to ask, if religion be thus esseotsl 
to the highest enjoyments of taste, shall any pretenders to ttiH 
be found among the impugners of religion? Is not this throvivj 
away the lamp which would light them to their chosen treanm | 
Is it not trampling under foot a number of associations cslcuw | 
to yield them that harvest of pleasure they most deure? We kD04 
indeed, that lYie ^xaU^t^Xiows which religion thus yields totheifri 
fined taste are arwocv^ \\& Ncrj %Tsa^^\.xc\^\&« But still we «p 
the poij[it, becaXL^ "V^ ^v!^ ^ft ^ws^ ^^NrwScL^i^s^i&^'^ss^^ 
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Imt clumsy architects of their own little fabrick of happmess; that 
thef are not worse Christians than philosophers; and that the ene- 
my of religion is the enemy of taste. We urge it also to show 
those of the young who may conceive that religion is calculated 
to give a sort of torpedo touch to the more reiined sensibilities of 
our nature, to extirpate by a sort of Vandal attack, all the gratifi- 
cations of taste, to disenchant the scenery with which the creative 
hand of painting and poetry surprises and delights us; that reli- 
gion is strong eyen at her supposed weak point; that she is rich 
even where she is confessedly the poorest; that she is the friend 
of all innocent pleasure, the ally of genius, the living fountain, not 
less of our daily gratifications, than of our eternal joys. 

A topick not less important than this remains still to be noticed^ 
It appears, (if indeed it could ever be disputable,) incontrovertibly 
from this essay, that the beauty and sublimity of all objects depend 
much up<Hi the associations with which they are connected. Now 
this proposition is so extensively true, that even religion may be 
^figured by the medium through which, or the society in which, 
it is seen. It is indeed true that the really philosophical will learn, 
as in certain optical illusions, to-correct the effect of a refraction 
such as this; and not charge upon the object the defects of the 
medium. But since all men are not philosophers, and therefore 
tills sort of correctness cannot be expected, how ill do those serve 
tiie interests of religion who show it to the world through a medium 
wMch must distort its proportions, or change its complexion; or 
who present it in society by which it cannot fail to be disgraced! 
This subject admits of much enlargement. It may, however, be 
sofficient to hint at some of those disfiguring processes to which 
we have referred. Some thus degrade it, for instance, who teach 
its truths in a vulgar, canting, or needlessly technical phraseology. 
Others do it like dishonour, by associating it with absurd pecu- 
liarities, unauthorised demands, or capricious prohibitions; who 
send it abroad in a large-brimmed hat, cut off the lappels of its 
coat, or deny it a bow to its neckcloth. But fiir deeper are the 
^wounds which those inflict upon it who display it to the world 
shorn of those moral gpraces, those charms of temper and affec- 
tions, which are some of its appointed passports to the heart. 
Are there not some who teach tiie world to associate frowns with 
religion; who clothe its neck with the thunders of disputation; 
^o invest it with the porcupine coat of an irritable temper; who 
throw into its eye the glare of envy, and into its cheek the hue of 
jealousy; who arm it with the knife of controversy, and satire, and 
censoriousness? We dare not trust ourselves to complete the 
tketch. It is a sort of portrait wholesome neither to conceive nor 
to contemplate. Rather would we call upon the friends of religion 
to present her to the world in all the native " beauty of holiness." 
How sublime are the associations with which she is transmitted to 
ui,both in the language of Scripture, and in the person of Christ! 
I^ then the guardians of these << oracles of God," and the follow- 
^ of this m^ter, adhere to the language of tiie one^ aad en- 
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dnrnvr to reflect (he imiffi «r tte dllie^. It ts « tiie-er etoari 
-<Migatiom both m to4te MMplitllA'ih'wUcli ^6 ^MtMie, mA m 
to & poitrait wUch ire exbiUt of Cteiitlidiitgr, « Meiimt Hm 
imke all thingB occoltlllig to tttt^ttem^Miirtfa «» ^liiee la HH 
Jnoont:*' teethfttmUlM^utlndieWMddi^drtM^ Wldlrtiro 

fepnmch tiie enemlei'of the Cbtpel irtth >6uir -ItofiertlifDi apM 
RfHpon, ts if ^lAiBhre fo Uttie^ -letHii %iNW« «f 4«MJI^i&K mf 
i;roand for 40m. tf her lestom ire'lo iMi^e linlvtnai tima^ 
#e nmst teach them in-the'twiterta! httgtu^itf 
1^ taste, and not fai the wtqis of a partjr . Vih« iatotefdM 
to^e throne of the worl^ her aoUBi^ni amkt intbt^f «ot ttadir 
the petty flags of faction; Mt tinder the ^teightf banner 4rflht 
Cross. Shte must be 'preaenCed totheWiMd InnrtMed arttfi her. 
onm infikto and hmnoM! alfrtt i itfa ; -and wetrcut thatyladtiy^ 
hand of Ood» they will see Ob Mr^aildir^CM^hlb. 

We here take oar leaTO of Bfr. 'Msoik akM tf the tdpick le 
^hichhe has&ected oorMtenflen, withsOBoe »egret-ttflt«v 
Hmits do not adndt of a 'wider esBcteaiota *ttiOi -him. -His haA 
tronld be improred, we tiAd^%r<^ne*or't#o aAAdolial ehaptan 
ta the unnoticed iMuts of Ids #imectto«#hlelr%e laa^tt ^feitai^ 
hr a general abbreviatlMcrf^the d4ttlBi^*si»«sJhr»te oarliaads; kf 
the shnplificatkm bf aene of ht^ilentetfiMas fUmy^whme aBytrlii 
treatfng at tength,as hebboiibd,bdthhitte'dMM0ter tf a|i^ 
losopher and a clergymany Ujpon the tbpielkto inadeqattMlf itaooh* 
ed by us— the hnponance oiVeligien to the most Exquisite asjuf- 
ments of taste. These defects, howeyer, wi^ the exceptka tf 
the last, are but small spots in a brilliant perfiarmance. We shoiili 
be glad to learn by a Tolume of sermons from the -same hand, Ihtt 
the author thinks as justly upon theology as on belles-letfireB; M 
he is an eaually formidable enemy to all prejudices and erreurts 
ted that, (if we may venture upon the alluaif»,) having slain ^thl 
lion and the bear'*'of unsound philosophy, hp is as t^srribleiD a^ 
aailant of the << ^iant" enemies of religi(xw-in5deUty/wyi£iwt% 
iSissipatibni aod indifference. ' 
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SELECTED t^^BTSr: 



AN ODfi» BY mSUSP 0ORM& 

The sentiment ^from "the ^(fiviue HsuUBxltt'. 

. SwxET day, so oool, lo ealm, lo bright* 
Bridal of earth and sky. 
The dev shall w««p thj-^-4o-iii|^t( 
For thou, alas! fniOtdte. 

Street nflK^ in iir whose iidaoN Yal«e» 

Aod oolpiir oharms the eye» 
lliy root is evevmits ^ttfve. 

And Uiouy alas! mast die. 

Sweet Springy of dajrs and roses made« 

Whose ehanns'for baaoty vie, 
Tb^ days depu% thy roses fiKk^ 

Thou* too» alas! most-dieu 

l9e Wtie' then, CbvistiAn, ^duie fOla. iii«f^. 

for WSfily time Is fhfinR 
The thocightlei8inan;fliat bKOghsto-diBy, 

O-MiCfRttW UflV be dvhUBT. 



* -« 



To-Miorrow ntay be dyh^. 



A MORNING IDTMN (DN EA8T8S4MLT. 

Hiltk! ifae sfarin 1ienU-t)f 'totnon, 
''fieeins the sons of men Id iraniy 

And bids them «U «ri^« 
To celdbrate his neat tenown 
Who sends the H^ reftalgettt dow% 

To Mms oarlongittg eyes. 

At this the fidotiag shadows diei, 
The powers of darkness ^swiftty fly 

Before the mominMtar; 
Pale, tBeiidiling>fnrder, dares laoi afia^ 
UUd fiends, tthash'd at jight of dlly» 

Baok to their den gcepair. 

» 

'TIS this the weary sailor eheen^ 

Who now no more the' tOnpest hean^ .-k 

Which nomhig bids to cease: 
O! come thtft day-Spring fh>m*on*higl^ 
When discord shall Witt^^ daduMS^T* 

And all be' light and peace. 

'Twas ttts tliat d»e«r:«ipaittit4«a1ft -a ' 

From Peter, led by worldly fears 

His Master to-disown; 
Wam'd by the aftonitflr ^ '^» 
He cast the 'W«i4u «f night «wi^| ^ 

And wogbt th' «lij«Md flfn^ 



Wlicme'cr Ihe binl of divninr orawat 
llg U-lb lu all how fel/cr me, 

And Rurk'ri ua oul the roodi 
That rich duciple aiKbt bcKia, 
Awake, Ulu him, from ilecp and atq, 

Td think betimn of God. 
Smole by thn eye that lookl on il^ 
hrl ua, obedient lo the eaUi 



t^nn the oclebi e late Dr. Porteus, Bi^hoy 

n titled, 



1 f Heli, pmbrusd 

li i)(ht llie BOni of mep 

^eneB ru'le to breuk 
ti len^h «a> niq, 
r oThu being. 
1 KKm improvM 

l .1 a> not enough 

By aubtle f . .. im^t life; 

PunT impiti- -holi Inms Tell . 

Tonic the luitoTpi,.... more Wrid stjil. 



JlhlUoiu a hero. Priiicci vae privileg'd 

To kill, and numben laijcliiicd the oriine. 

Ah! why will kiopfor^tthatthey arc men? 

And men, that ther are brethren? Wliy deli^^t 

Id human ucriScer Why burst the tiea 

Of nature, that «hou[il koit their wxili toa-elher 

In am loft band of amity and love? 

Yetoill thcj' breathedeatnictiDn; (liltgoan 

Inhttnunly ingcnioiu lo hnd out 

New paini for Bfe, new lerroun for Ihc ^piaTi:: 

Artificer) of death! atill monarehi ilream 

Of univerwl empire growing up 

From univerul ruin. Blail the detign 

GnrU God of HmIi, nor Itt tl-i/ ereaturcifall 

Unpitied victirae ot Jmbiliim't thriw. 



AN ETENING HYMN. 
To be uatd when eomfioaiag one*e{f lo Sleep. 

ST p. SODARIDOX, D. B, 

iFTuru ofgratefbldiailo, - 
Vf alMKMta nr wuarj bead! 
'WeVumw Aoiuiet An iubb ni», 
Wiinlli* 



FCATBt; i0i 
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My great Muter itUl aUowt 
Needful periods of repowr 
By my heay'nly Father bletty 
ThuB I giye my aoul to reiti 
Heay*!!!/ Father! graeioas name! 
Night ao4 day his Urre the same: 
Far be eaeh siispioious thioaght^ 
Ey'ry anxioiis care forgot! 
Thou, mjr eyer bounteous God^ 
Orown'st my dMrs with yarioas good; 
Thy kiad eye, that cannot sleepy 
These defenceless hours shall keepv 
Blest yieissitnde to me! 
Day and night Fm still with thee. 

What though downy slumbers flee> 
Strangers to my couch and me? 
Sleepfess, well I know to rest* 
Lodg'd within my Fathcr^s breast. 
YHMe the empress of the night 
Scatters r«Bna her silyer light; - 
While the yind planets stray 
Various, through their mystick way; 
While the stars onnomber^d roU 
Bound the ever oonstant pole; 
Far aboye these spangled skies 
All my soul to God shall rise; 
'Midst the silence of the nisiit 
Mingling with those angels lirightl 
Wboie harmonious yoices raise 
Ceaseless loye and ceaseless praisoz 
Through the throng his gentle e<r ' 
Shall my tuneless accents hear; 
From on hish he doth impart 
Secret eomuirt to my heart 
He, in these serenest hours, 
Guards m]^ intellectnal pow^n^ 
And his spirit doth diffuse. 
Sweeter tar than midn^t dew8| 
liftmg all my thoashts aboye 
On the wings of fi^Sk and loye. 
Blest altematiye to me» 
Thus to sleep or wake wiUithp^! 

What if death my deep inyadei 
Should I be of death aMd? 
Whilst, eneowled by thbe arm. 
Death may strike, mit cannot harm. 
What if beams of 0|i^ning day - 
Shine around my breathless day} 
Brighter yldons ftom on hig^ 
Shall regale my mental eye. 
Tender friends a whUe may moom 
Me, from their embraces torn; 
Dearer, better fiiends I haye 
In the realm beyond the graye. 
See the guardian angeb ni^ 
Wait to waft my soul on higii! 
See the yiUen girtes diqilapd! 
See the crown to grace my beedl 
See a flood of sacred li^t» 
Which no more shall yield to nlgjhtl 
Transitmry wocid» farewell! 
/tfffw cflb with hnoa to 4«cA^ 




UHATITUIHS, AN COS. 



Awisi, iwakr - raleAil lyre. 

With npture U loti ruufhil atrinp 

Spin* n* *0*™ ™ ifVlrtrft 

I iiioor'a pralie I linj 



Ah me, behold von brother toil 

Up that uDdy lulfg high lenglh, 

Wilh feeble ttcpi sad t\ov-, Ihc vhile 
The Ihinty aun-bf^iuiu drink up nU hia strsDgt 

And hii buik a burden bean, 
' And bii head ia n-hile with *mrc>i 

On hn cheek ilia want all-pale. 

And his Uagoid eye-balli fail; 

idbaur, penury, and lie 

Hand in liand, a woful threel 

Tou'ring on her itaff behind. 

Weak in bodr, ud in nund, 

liO — up ibe OEWi her weary rrame. 

Hb long opprs^d indiutriDiudamei 

Sighinr oft HI on ihe me^ 

KcTolTaiB aU h«r tong liis'a vocal 

TcD me, oh teU, jt wed pit, 
Ai my fluiBtiBe oMMi vhiri bf. 
Can ye behotd nt »a(ed here, 
With other than a diwiotented ejre^ 
I Durrel aou and, graelaui heao*!. 
If niriit, lore Mm ran be lbrgiv*a; 
Htm they labMir! whUt 1 iMe. 
DearaOeElionbr mj aide. 
FaO health "— -""fpf hi my tjt, 
Gladnen, peiee, *Waein! 
SoothlDg Ueuddilp ^tbi kw bdw 
SoftooDteDt her hatfp; eahnt 
« PteBQ' we«n me U ber breattt" 
** T^taKU* Wla ny Mol to reat-" 
bcry \ia^ «i&f«ai %(nia K'no, 
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Thrice holy,— 'wheaoe such love to me! 
These, these are thine as well as f; , 
My fellow-Christians, dear to thee— 
For, ah! for them thou didst not scorn to dtffl 
Let me then the thought improve ' 
Into gratitude and love! 
Come, and make my heart thy home 
Humanity, bright cherub, come: 
And my inmost soul impress 
With sympathetick tendemessi 
Time prolong, but to bestow 
Balm to every brother's wo; 
Love I ask—- may love be giv'n; 
God is lovei fuid love is heay'n! 



TO A CHILD QP ITVE YEARS OLD. 
BY BR. COTTON. 

If AiRXST flow'r all flow'n excelling, 

Which in Eden's garden grew; 
Plow'rs of Eve's imoower'd dwelling, 

Are, my Fair one, ^pes of you. 

Mark, my Po%, how the rosea 

Emulate thy damask cheek; 
How the bud its sweet discloses^ 

Buds thy opening bloom beqieak. 

Lilies are, by plain direction. 

Emblems of a double kind; 
Emblems of thy fair complexion. 

Emblems of thy fairer mind. 

But, dear girl, both flow'n and boanty 

Blossom, fade, and die away; 
Then pursue good sense and aofy, 

Evergreens that ne\r decay. ' 
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III the frets: Elementu of Agricuttoral Chymistry, by Sir H. 
with pluti'i; — I'heolagicMl DitquiiitiunB on tlie chmctcriatiek c 
Jewiih ilitpenMtion, by l>r. Cncan;- -Rn^nd mfe and trionipha 



into the ApocalvpUck lilth- Hook, by the Kev. F. Thunton;— TIm 
for 18U9; — A CcAlectioii nfcuriouH ami interesting Lettera^ tmul 
finals in the Bodleian IJbran , witli ilkistrationa; — A Itefbrmed < 
for tJie administration of {\w I^ord's Supper, by the Rev. Mr. As 
The; Travels of Profesnor Liclitfiistcin in Soiitliem Africa, trai 
Pluniprrv; — and a voi'uiue of Sfmioiit, b}' Dr. Watta, never belor 
by Dr. P>e Snath. 

Preiiaring for public»tion: A History of Englaml, sinee the Re 

as a Continuation to llumr', by Sir James Mackintosh; — ^The l\ 

Professor Porson, arranged anil Digt'StfHl by Proffssor Monk a 

*' —A SecoiMl Volume irf Mr. Iviniev's History of EnsUsh Bap 

History of England, by the Rev.T. B. Dibd'm;— First Ptort of E 
b«in^ an abriJgffd lliittor}' of Greece, by the Rer. T. M<Mr«II^ 
Readina of the Holy Scriyturvs translatco from the LaUq of ] 
with a Life of the Author; by Mr. W. Ja^ues of Chelsea. 

By the report of the Committee of A|p4eultare, it appean thi 
of H-astc lands, in the UniU^ Kingdom, is as follows: — ^Engtaad, 
of acres; Wales, two; and Scodand about fourteen. 

It is said, tliat salted bacon, and unsalted beef or mutton, and okl 
food, when too long kepi, or improperly cured, so as to be taint 
ina\ be perfectly recovend, or renocred (|uitc sweet, by b^ng bai 
a foot deep, for a few days. 

The canker in the stems and branches of apple trees may, it 
merely by lifting the trees iii October or NoTcraber, planting thei 
Uiad's level, u^iofi little hills of eoqamon roarl-sanil, taken from t 
by the highway side. No other application is wanted for the can 
stem — rub the road-sand into the wounds, after cutting oat all thi 
must be cut away to sound wood; and, if you reduce the tree to s 
head will quickly shoot fortli. 

The Abbe Romanelli has visited, lately, all the cataeombt which 
He likewise entered the subterraneous caverns of the church (k 
assisted by a guide, exi»lored tliero to the extent of two miles and i 
of human afches, broken cofllias, skeletons, and ruins. He beheld, < 
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ln(h, for lioipitKls or rsraiUei; to Mr. Gas9, for an iiutrumeDi In work lul 

vnej anil dcBpatelii lo Mr. ren7, for lu iastTviiaent [< 

o Mr. Hodge, for u mode of prcMrvin); butter fron 

Iher or bnt olhnnteg; to Mr. Ibvies, for a cheap ani 

^liiHpanirr scRRbhling; to Mr. Bowler, for a mcchuiicAl mrthod of deitrojiai 

'-•'---*-" --■-■ ■- "- " ' - - -•--'- - "- • '-laitin, for 1 



I hone fWILen dawE 



r. J. Maitin, if 



ihofti of a 

he muiig of a eloak from Tarying 
niblc aboemakcn to vork 



J^t(ba York 
Ew'.jtfr.Calhf 



uid to Mr. J. King, for a nuvhine 

m the brcaat aud itomseh. 
h^i'TliOinaa Clark, of Denioarl: Street, has represented an injection of sdeeoetloit 
fEnwuiinlia as a certain cure for dj'iwnteiy, anil he cite> so many proofi that il 
My^CKi^csa Ciir trial iu cleiy case of tlusiUieaic. 

luie cBtae on to recover of the defcnilint, the Hon. and 
larl, Buiidi; peuatUcB foF non-rcndeuee. The jury found a verdict 
for CQl/, 14j. 

Tioy. — The following ii the lubBtance oF the Report of the NttioDiI 
ablighmont, Kliich waB laid aa the table of ibe Houivol Commoni at the 
^oFthpbulieMion. 

Hhg.tUt jear 1811, the eurgeoua appointed liy llieir authority (o the nbe iti- 
, ialijil*j^i»oiiialed3,14S per>oni,Bnd diitributed 23,791 charges of vaoejoe 
iph-ti^ib«'lB|l^ek. Since therammGiicemcnt of Ihii egtHbliBhmrut,nDt a Hnric, 
~~~~'~'^;j||i^ll pox, after vaccinalioa, hasoesuiTcd to any of their tur^eona. In 
^, °*i.*>* Hu onlcr from the Admiralty, laiuunation has been praociseil in tlie 
£ l)-CMat ?xtcnti Bad Ihoiig^i not anivenally adopted, the mortality from the 
poy.Rmdng seHmen, is already creatly dimiiiiahed. Id the army, the pnuidce 
~^ijiulc>ik^sbeen long eilablialieo, and iti efl'eets have lieen decidedly benrfioiaj. 
^""'tWmBrtT io fatal to the troops, is nov cnnndemd ai nfariy eninj^ihed 
— ' 'Vaccination iaalnuwt every wliere gaining );raund, tlirouglioni the 
nit and it ia found Iliat the number of deiUhs from the small pnx ia 
_ , nportion a> vaeeination bccomea more generaJ, and the 
.. . of themuii] piu declines. The ilisapiiearance ol'thesinilt pox from the 
'of-Ceylon, was noticed in ilie Report of Inat year; and in Donsequcnce of 
""IhHiitbi) disease has in no instance lately occurred in the island nf itngluiry, 
iiutle-upon-Tyne, in the town of Petworth, or in tlie adjoinin); dinriot. Prc- 
. 1M discovery of vaeeination, tUe aicruge number of deaths by imull poi, 
■Ae bills of mortDlln, vat 30A0 ounually; whereaa in tli( last year only 7jl 
JhaicdiedofilialdiKMe, aldiough themercaseof populaUoii witliin the but 
jbaa been 133,139. The report* from Dublin and from Seothind furnish 
qirilie generalandrapidincreueof vaeeination, and i^TC the mon latia&e- 
^, ^h t>f tfra neecn and efficacy of the practice. 

IB9M^ which havecomcKi tlteknoitledguof the Board, the smallpox after 
''* " i u ,'ylth a very few exceptiiHii, hM been a mild diseaiei and out of the 
ndr^ thousand penona vaccinated, tiot a ringle wdl-nuthenticated inatanoe 
j.oCimmanicaledoftheiiccurrenecor>raljdamallpo>atlerTieciniition. Ths 
t4;nH^ to the misdiicfs vhioh act daily arising from the difiiiiinii of Che fatal 
4i^ iBuU pot ui tlie community, in conaequence of varioua iooeulatitmi 
(tw Ib'wer clBBies iri' the people, wlilchcaiiBtanllykeepsup Iha contagian, and 

j..__ -'--i^e IHc, exposes numbera to a moil dangerous disease. It ii 

1 that this evil oould be checked, by such menaures as Gavem< 

>4U wiadom might judge proper to frame, ui order to prevent the spreading 

lUmn, and thm keeping upa oontinaal aource of infeelion in the heart of 

[niia. The eonalant renewal of the contagion of small pox in (hit capita), 

fb&ngly eODtiDited with the advantages enjoyed by several of the other oapilalt 

'. Europe, in consequence of the univenal adoption of vaccination bj medical 

'^paftittanera, acconded by the anthorily ot govemraenL The olIieB of Vienni and 

'Qfibui, in which the mortality from imnll pox wa» formerly more oonsiderabte in 

'*^tiot»orUon to their popuUition than in Londan, luive been for aome time fired alt»- 

«ther from thit dcittuctive pest; the first ti)r n?e, ancltlie tatter for eight yeul^ 

AatrdingtotheMatementofDn. DeCarrionndSaeeo! and in thod^ oTGcdct^ 

|)A iman n» hat been nearly extirpated. In Switzerland ia general, but m«re 

* - ' larty in Geneva, the eitention oT the bletsfain oonnecCed *ith vnauniaiMs 

freal decree Jependcd on lliewunL aoA aUne ta■oc':n^i>^ *^ 'te ^"^'^i 
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litewwt MBili inw kk rttwu Bimwdint the pg ieticc t» tMr pvUiMen ikw|iii 
yullpl^ M w^ myLvuttiof^ ft ty €fwy otticfCMilfcn h wrir power. ' •^'•' 



■ • . 

AMERICAN. ;: 



'ThemodofltioBoC n oriciiMl md t^leaOk 
Boon in PhibdelpliK entiOed, 7%c ^iMtHc 

dwiUiiil, with tbe MMtanee of ft well choien iMfiililm tf llif i « iiiiM ■■! i Juii <f 
0WMiiiiti7«1iTalnriiedttiddiiliiisaiiiiedei^^ 'V *>. • 

We are andiorised, in antkfatiopof tiiep r oy tB i^to itate, tiuit«a1i6dM* 
MMnl Mfeneey the American Enmlopmlia, will be leeond to no work oftlie IM 
aMthMbitbeitobeenpaUUicd. lliiiialltlwVMnteKalinrforagn^iopnphfyi^ 
AkeoBOi^nplijof ineouidenbleplaeetindieoldworld wfflbe soffrand, to dim 
fir a eopiooi leiectioo of theEfetof die eieeflentmen, who were the toMf 
the dril and rdbioM MMtteatiow in the eoantrr; with a minute deattetion if 

b the United States. The hirtorj of die f*"^-^-^^ 
dement win be tifen« with' an andientick 





r^aBioaltnrey maanfiwtoriei»lce.fce. 

, and eoontriea in the worlds diaB be , .^..^ «, . 

■ FeadeTa ^Ufe tSL die nraadneBk plaecs and penom hi fttdjni 
iVM^oHBatalbemiportiditandnitereatingtonswillbepreaerTed. •« 

b dMJtt, efCfy partof die dedfBoT the work, it calenhtted to exdt» Oh toiialfE- 

Cffaj AnMrlaaai fin^aian attenmt todeonr 01 '^ ' " ' 

■eaondlf «ai it wB c» to five ao famuulile a poUieai 



A new aeriea of the Emporiom of Arti^ bt^ editad fay* Dr. Coowy ii 




hf Mr. Cooper, of Cartide» and will be pnbliihed far Kimber and 
Xnuhideiphia, - - - - . «_ . .r . _ 



on die irat of die enaoing Manr, tobecontinned efoytso: 
We eztnet die following from tlie antlMV^s addreM: 

There it hardly a manuiaetare that it not capiAle, in tome way or otlier, of i^i*. 
miTing and throwing light apon tome other mamifoctare, in appearaaee wijj^ ' 
different The art of the watchmaker hat very greatly eontribated to the peiftdiiai 
of the ecAton maehinet. Scheele't ditcovery of fhe oxy-muriadck aeid, limiriUi'' 
one fourth to the eapital of all the Ueaehert and ^i^eo-priptert of Great Bribiu: d^. 
theory of Lavoitier gave rite to D* Argand't lamp; the experimentt on tlie ^ '"'^ * 
cf pit eoal for cotl tarypromite fair to fnmith a better, abrighter, a tafer, a< 
light, tlian any other known eombuttible; the barometer hat gready impn 
■team e^jine, and the water Uatt of the Britith iron workt; the applieatipnQfl 
iiat, in England, changed the face of the dye hoote, the dittillery, and-tbei 
gnannfactory; it hat improved the cooking apparatnt of the kitchen, it hat 
the paUiok boildinn^ it hat been converted into' a medicinal application of g..^_ 
Iportaneei— while me tteam engine ittelf hat given mcalcuhdie Ibree and mei^ V 
the manofaetaret of the kingdom, neai^ without exception. • 

In almott all thit knowledge, and in thit application of it, at in a thootand ■i««iK . 
Ihitanoet that might be added to thit thort litt, our own coontiy it yet behiad-htB^ ' 
and hat yet to learn. . ^ ; 

Whether it be worth while toencoura^e manofactoret in thit eoontiy, or to tan 
jaade a part of the capital from the immediate employment of agricnltiire, it a qocHiip • 
cf great moment. All boontiet and ^vtecting dutiet, are taxet apoo the rett oMhe 
oommnnity, in tupport of that employment of capital which, without them, wdM ' 
be imodicMiit and unprodoctive. While to much land remaint ancnltiTatBd, that 
can be no want of opportanitiet of employing capital m America. Generally ipdk--^ ' 
ing alto, tbe mterferenee of government ii tadly mitpteced, when it atteBipcili* , 
dbrect the capitalist what he ihall do with hit money. Laiasex natufaire, u the 
proper reply. 

I muttnot forget, that for a book to be oteful, it mutt be taleaUe. However dea-' 
nns, therefore, I may be of making thit a ttock book for papert on the artt fltl 
pianiifactaret, I thall not to crowd it with dry detail, and with matter bat ptrtiil^ 
interettin|, at to leave no room for mitcellaneout mformation of a m(»« genenl^ 
tore. I tnaUbe glad to introduce notices of oar own loTentiont and iDproremesi^ 
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lescriptions of our own riuDg manofaotniies. I shall be very glad to reeeite and 
t articles of this ^ad, and generally any origioul paper whiich I may deem wor- 
>f the publick eye. 



LIST QF ^TEW PUBLICATIOJ^S, 



FOREIGN. 



THEOLOGY. 

ssays on the Prophecies of the Messiah, from Genesis to the Psalms of Datid. 
he Rev. J. Robinson. One thick volume 8vo. 13s. boards, 
(rious Inquiry into the Xature and Effects of Modem Socinians. By W. Free* 
. ts. 6d. 

artyra, or the Triumph of the Christian Religion. By M. Chateaubriand, 
islated from the French by W. J. Walter. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 
impton Lectures, delivered before the University of Oxford in 1812. By the 
. J. Mant. 8vo. 12s. 

unily Sermons for every Sunday in the Tear, and for Christmas-day and Good- 
ay. Selected by the Rev. G. B. Mitchell, from the Works of Archbishop Seck- 
ffrith a Life of the Author, by Beilby Porteus, D. D. late Bishop of London. 2 
8vo. IL Is. boards. 

brief Description of all the different Professions of Religion, from the beginning 
le Antediluvian Churches to the present day. By John Bellamy, 5s. 6d.; large 
ir, 9s. 6d. 

bservations, designed as a Rephr ta the << Thoughts" of Dr. Maltby/ on die 
eers of circulating the Whole of the Scriptures among the Lower Orders. Br 
T. Cunningham, A. M. Vicar of Harrow on the Hill, and late Fellow of St John^ 
ege, Cambrid^. 

evout Meditations from the Christian Oratoxy. By J. Bennett; withMeoM^n of 
Author, by S. Palmer. 12mo. Ss. 
lort Lectures for Sundi^ Schools; by a Lady. Is. 

New Directory for Non-conformist tfhurehes; containing free Bemaiks on 
r Mode of Puluick Worship, and a Plan for the Improvement of it 8vo. 6a. 
srmons, attributed to Samuel Johnson, LL. D. and left for publieatioa by John 
lor, LL. D. late Prebendary of Westminster, &e. 9s. 

tturgy; or a full Development and Explanation of the Faith, Moral l^oetrine. 
Sacred Rites of the Catholick Church. By the Rev. Peter Gandolphy. Ss. 0d. 
he Case of the Heathen compared with that of tho^ who eaysj the Blessing of 
Gospel By Joseph Holden Pot^ A. M. Archdeaton of St AJbans. Sti, 6d. 



MISCELLAKBOVS. 

A Acootmt of the life and Writing of Lord ChanceUor Somersy&c. By Heniy 

Idock, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at law. 4to. IL lis. 6d. . ^ 

lA Explanation of the Causes why Vaccination has sometimes failed to p|«veiit 

ill Pox; and also the Description of a Method, confirmed by Experience^ of ob- 

ing such Causes. By Edward Leese. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

'ables for the Fire-side. By Dr. Lettiee. Crown 8vo. 5s.— fine papeij, 7s. 

ubstance of a Conversation wit|i J. Bellingham, the Assassin of the late Ri|^t 

1. S. Perceval. By the Rev. J. Wilson. 28. 

Lccount of the Island of Madeira. By D. Pitta. 8vo. . 

*he Border Antiquities of England and Sootiand deHneated. Part t lOs. 6d4 

^ paper, 16s. 

ife and Admi^iitration of Cardinal Wol9ey. By I. Gait 4to. 21. 29. or rojd 4to. 
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Tlie Hvltbniden, and other Poem*. Bj Hn. Qnat, Lacsaa. 
B«M7, aPoeD, b; Walter Scott 
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J^ fJiutfrum, JTv-t iS Ct. Mm-Fork, and IT. W. H'ttdward, PJalaA^ik, 
The life of John Knotty soDtainiae IHiutntiaoi of the HiUorj of the R(Ion» 
tion In Scatland, with Bic^nphicd Noticei of the Prindpal Itefortnen, iitd Stctik- 
ca of the PragreH i^ Literature in Seodaoil, dnring a great pHrt ot' the Solcaik 
ecbtHij. To vhieh ■• wtpoined, an A{ipMidix, cona-atiic of Letter^ nd Mbec 
Paptn, ncTer before pubhdied. By Thomu M^Ctie, MioiMer of the G094 

nplied to the Crilicinii and llie tR 
oftheNe?" - ■ - -^^ 



By W. W. WoadwarO, PmaiUpha. 

Seriooi loqnirict on ImporUmt QoeMions relitiTe to lliii World, and liMt vU^ 

to come. To which are added, Hefleetiooa on HortaU}, oceaBuoed bf ik D^ 



Religious uttelligej^e. 
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BAFriST MISI^OMS IN INDIA. 

(Continued from page 39S.) 

2 prooeed with our extracts fW)m the &2d Report of the progren of theie 
)ns. Mr. Mardon writes thus from Goamalty:^- 

ta Monday, Nov. 12, Deep Chand and I weat to Nazir-porcy and discoarsed 
I number of people, for nearly two hoon^ ' beneath the Banian shade.' No 

3 wherever we go give us greater encouragement than do the uihab^iDits of 
illa^. They seem to have a thirst for knowledge. I believe there is scareeljr 
on m the village that can read, a few brahmans perhaps excepted^ but is ia 
ision of some part of the sacred volume. Several of them have been soliekin^ 

establish a school for the education of their children, which I very moch wisli 
A school was established in June last at another village called EngUth^ at the 
31008 request of all the inhabitants. They consist mostly of invalid sepofs, and 
families. Deep Chond and myself were there on Tuesdav lart. Several per- 
>aid great attention while he gave them a brief outline of the life of Christ im 
losthaiiee." 

»r. Car«y,in a letter to Mr. Fuller, Jan. 22, 1811, says, < The Church at Cntwa 
' small; but they have lately had the additioD of one member, a native, and I 
3f six or seven more who are desirous of being baptized. One of these^ 
ihna Rosha, is a native merchant, of considerable property, who formeriy had 
te of gods. AAar hearing and reading the Gospel, he expelled his idols, tied 
up in straw, and sent them to brother Chamberlain, who sent them to 8mm- 

This was a year and a half ago. He also clave up a fine Rutha, or Car, (tf'the 
iishna, and used it for fire-wood. His ci-devant temple is filled with mershan* 

There are others who adhere to him, and who have received the word of 

These people, living too far from Cutwa to attend the Gospel, faboot sixty 
) have, I understand, sanctified the Lord's^y to reading the wcra and carry* 
I ihe wut-slilp or die true Ood in die best maimer they are able. Their Heathea 
bours have taken every opportunity in their power to injure them, and have 
nc false chaiges in the Zilhi Court of Bheerboom, occasioned one of them con^ 
.ble expense. I hear, however, that the magistrate hsi been informed of this 
ly, and obliged them to enter into security respecting their future oondoot. The 
where they live, (Lakra-koonda,) is a large town lying oa one ude Hist at the 
ice into the Mahratta country, and on another just at the entrance mto South 
r; both which countries the merchant often visits in the way of trade. — Bro* 
Chamberlain has at our desire left Cutwa, and is going to attempt the §anmnf^ 
mission station at Agra. We have obtained the consent of Crovemment for his 
rother Peacock's settling thci*e. My son William u now at Cutwa. At pre*, 
e almost smks under the magnitude of the undertaking: bot I trast the Lori^ 
trengthen and hold him up.' 

)n Jan. 23d, Mr. W. Carey writes thus to Mr. Ward. < I set oat on the 11th 
it to pay a visit to Lakra-koonda, and on my way went to RendooU. I think I 
• saw such a concourse of people before. We spoke to a Rood number, and 
iway some papers. From KendooU we went to Ucra-koonda, and found some 
' friends. The principal person, however, was not there. He had been falsely 
ed, and was gone to the court The people around them are doing all in their 
r to injure tlwm. On aoooont of this opposition, those who were desirous of 
on were rather intimidated: but after we had been there two days^ the princi- 
enpQ retnnicdi and his pcetenoc emboldcaed the rest. I was mvch pleased 
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with hit converHtion. I teptizcd two, ami left them the «me daj. I wai from hone 
about nine days. We have reeeived into the Ch)u«h the man whom Kmogalee bip- 
tiicd. He hm pTen me much pleanire. He was a ViihwiTB. We expect to 
iv«eiTe another toon. Kangalee hai been Yerj ill mice hit retam, but ii better 



nor'" 



On the 87<h March, Mr. Ward adds* 

«* A few daji ago I received a letter from LjJor»4uxmday and am lorry to at^dio 
oopo M t i on eoiitinaet. Kreeahna-IUiaha b a rich man, and I hmve reaaon to thmka 
Cnriician. Since he hat renounced idolatry and deatro^^ed the idolt he had tet u^ 
Che Jemindar of the place hat aeeuted him of manj thmgt of which he it peifectqr 
clear. Theyhare k)d|edacompbunt anhitt himrorthenmt of landtotheamoont 
of ninety mpeet, of which he knows nouung. AH the people of the eourt are fait 
enemies, by wluchhe hatloatand it bMingagreatdeal^aml IfiearnrillaoonberuiM^f 
if aomething cannot be done for him." 

The accoontt of the miarion at JiatOBi, are very favourable. 

*< By the uidefatigaUe laboors of C. C. Aratoon, the Church at tliis station," ay 
the lUssiooaries, **» greatly faMreated. At the dote of 1 810, it contisted of netriy 
■xty members, thirty-two of whom were baptised in that year; namely, fourteen 
Mnssalnians, and cipiteen Hindoos of various catti. Six more were baptized on 
Jan. 6^ 1811, and eight more were to have been baptized on March 17; out from 
Anttwn'a widung to administer the onlinanee b theur own viUages, it was deferred 
in respect of six oTthem. 

*■ lliis church iionBSts of four brsnches, each about thir^ miles distance from the 
odier, the whole eomprehending an extent of country little less than a hundred 
mUeam diameter. Partly to relKve the poor members from travellings and partly 
to diSoM the Gospel, this amiable man goes the whole circuit every month; preseh* 
■Kaad administeriitt the Lord's Supper at one branch, then in the course of the 
k tim seB uiK Id the next, and so on. At his request four native brethren haie 



next, and so on. At his reouest 
been stationed' at these difierent brsnches, who dispense the word, and convene 
with inqinirera when he isabsent: viz. Seetaram, of whom honouraUe mention bu 
often been made; Manik, who has itinerated for several years; Pran4(riihna,bap-' 
tiled at Serampore, who has suffered much for the Gospel; and Manik-sha, a steady 
man, baptized or Aratoon himself. 

** Thise people are very poor. < Their pastor himself, (says Mr. Marshman,} iss 
poor man, nor nave they a rich man amongst them. The hardships they encounter 
in embradng the Gospel, are truly serious.^ Of these the foUowing examples,from 
the joumab and letters of Aratoon, may suffice. 

** ChoftigachOt Aug. 2, 1810. — ^Brother Pran-Krishna and his family came hither, 
in consequence of tlieir being turned out of the house and village in which they lived. 
The Zemindar, or Head-man in the village, stirred up a number of persons to torn 
him out He told Pran-Krishna, < that he brought uthcr persons thither to preach 
the Gospel, and that others in tlie village would embrace Christianity: they would 
therefore turn him out of the. vilhiKe. for it whs hf.tter to lo«> him than to hM/s niua« 
berofothera.'" 

<* March 20, 1811. — ^The Zemindars of Sooryadeeya called on Manik-iha, and 
asked him why he was making a house? He answered, * I am a Christian, and sm 
making a house to worship in.' They then flocged him, and kept him in prison three 
days, without giving him any thing to eat At length one of them, being afraid of die 
consequence of treating him thus, persuaded the others to let him out of prinn* 
They then took four rupees from him, and left him, saying, * Go home; you msy 



make your house; but do not preach in these parts. If you do, we will kiD vou 
day.' Manik-sha replied, < You are able to kill my body, but you are not a!ble to de« 
stroy my soul.' One of their servants then struck him, saying, * Go away firom tfaii 
place; we do not want to hear vou.' 

'* At some places, however, they are treated more kindly. * On Sept 10th, («ft 
Aratoon,) I went to a village called Dotopara, where die Head-man invited me t» 
preach in his house, which I did; and on the 4th of October, he sent me another 
invitation, and promised to prepare a place for me to preach in.' Pran-Krishna, o« 
returning to his village about a week after, was allowed by the Head-man topreiwh 
even in his, Tthe Head-man's,^ house. 

** If an^ or the members tnrough fear or shame disown Christ, the discipline of 
Aratoon is, when they profess to repent, to require, as Uie test of their sincerity, 
that they fp in company with one or two of the bretSireD, to the same pboe, ao^ 
there pubhckly acknowledge him*'* 
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Mr. F. Carey» in a letter from lUireooir, dated Jan. 1811, observes: 

<* I am DO'w able to smatter a little in the Burmaa language, and hope I «h«^ l bft 
tnibled to put it into use as opportunities oeour. I often ^t uto conversatioa with 
nj tdicher, who I think at times is ashamed of his religion. He is a man of real 
letraiiig^ of deep penetration, and is vciy in^uisitire: he is not satisfied unless he geti 
to the bottom d every thing. 1 believe he is also greatly attached to m^ My duikI 
is bent on getting a perfect knowledge of the language, which 1 hope the Lord will 
CDsble me to accomplish. Pray for me. My only ^nsh now is, that I may be made 
a bietsing in this country, even as you have been in BengaL To see the cause ofi 
Christ established in this land will be the consummation of aU my desires. 

** The Burman I delivered from the cross has turned out a bad man. He has been 
agun detected in thieving^ and is in custody for it. The agomes of a cross wes^ 
innffident to reclaim him." 

Of the OussA mission it i$ said: 

" Mr. John Peter, who engaged in this mission but from the beginning of 181<^ 
has in less than a year seen good fruit arise from his labours, and those of uie native 
brother KrislinaHfas. On Otet 1, he says, the Church here consists of Europeans^ 
Portuguese^ and Mussulmans; and if Cfod please he can bring in some Ooriyaa. 
All the members of the Church, except one, give me pleasure. Their conduct is a 
becometh Christiana," 

(To be conHnimd.) 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

In our last number we g^ave our readers some account of this alma mater of the 
different English Bible Societies, and some abstracts from its 8th annual report We 
aow lay befiHre them- a few of the most interesting documents annexed to that re* 
(kort. 

Frem a German Correspondent at Paris, dated ^u^st S, 1811. 

• 
** I am confident, that the German Bibles and Testaments, which I received in 
HsQe,^ have proved a |;reat blessing, both in Austria and Hungary. I never was, in 
aU my life, received with such real deUgh^ as when I made my appearance at Pnes- 
barg^ with die BiUe in my hand. The Bibles and Testaments which I could spare 
Sbr them at that time, were aU sold the next day, with the exceptien of a few whicia 
ivere fiinushed to the yerjf poorest gratmtvutly. All who could, would pay. The 
Hangvhms wish to establish a Bible Society, and an ofiice of their owe, for printing 
bibles, both in the Hungarian language, and in other simihir dialecti. They wiS 




ia Remember, and proclaim it as loud as you can, that there are upwardt of a 
iiQisii and a hidfof Protestants in Hungary, and but a few Bibles among theml**. 

PWfli apimu Roman CathoUck Parish Priest, in Bavaria, dqted March 30, 181 L 

* Your love to Christ, and your impartial and comprehensive love to all Chria« 
Bns, who vncerely prc^ess our Lord Jesus, are known to me and to many In Ger« 
ttny. I therefore embrace this opportunity of salutbg you, (though the least oC 
|iiir bitoren,) and of thanking you for the lively interest you have taken in our 
puiihon Bible Inrtitution. Our New Testament goes oft* rapidlv. Indeed, there 
Blei&ts a hunger in the land after the heavenly manna; and the Lord has promised 
is satisiy this hunger. The Scripture is also a bond of union in Christ: for who hath 
*the word! of eternal life,' but Uhrist alone.^ ' To whom else, therefore, shall we 
#»?* Whether the trandation of the Bible be in Latin, -German, or English, is imma- 
$iiri: the great point isL whether we become better, that is, new creatureain Christy 
h fioth in nim, which worketh by love. This is not effected by the Greeks 
, German, or English letter, but by the Spirit of God, which we receive finely 
iaUif Uiat we may work the works of grace and love. Surely the hand of the 
1 ii not shortened. In these times of general fermentation, when all is shaking 
the TCMel of Christ's Church appears sinking, he rises -with power, cheers hii 
diaeiplea, and commands Uie winds and waves to be itiu. Let iif show ^ 
see; confiding in Chrtft» we ntfty risk every tl^iii|. 



at 



• in4 ui ntalten >ecm loprowMl Id rach lengdra. that vc mtul expect 
Infer ourf^Hli^t Btkei bii( God viU pre us aill neeiUul ctbcc, "He en 
*«IWtinfMl!i,pr»rer, pstifnoe, OftnfiJenoc, Aiiut lU with JMIr prsTH 
n Mlktal the umf fi^I of fuilhi wiij h».ie onr bmI tlie auue Lixd, « 
itf(l£ciiriM. Uuited to him, we an.' united toeoBhoUitr; neither m 
•tm^ Wirioua forniTaf ^enimcnl, oordiCrertnil outvitrd nooressauciri 
— ^^Bne Of. all Ilieae ihiiip pus awsiji bill Um abideOi. Help uLtb 
fa bdii^TC. 10 sulTf r, to lovo; and all will go well: for it i 
'' ■ - - *- loecllu I- tor prod, to thrra that loie God." 
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••No Bilk ar New Tetttneat h tl>e ^nah bmgi^ In bea nUM 
17Ta,«lKn Ae Ffamoh BSile in qoaitD, wd NewTcMamenl B oeWTCb'^ * 
Id Abo. hi 1774. Mr. Carihlom, in 8lmiUinlm, primwt .n «rji«- y *. t 

Ka* TeMaiDeat. "— ■ TJ . 1^ — hini^inaBii miim rf IhTi 

■let aiid,aaaonliog(oaci1>iiiiiiliiniu(iOBfriimFinUiid, ibweaND^atlHi 
■opT to be fixBd tt aw prioe. When the nnmben who meak Aa XiaH 
|mjn,(Bhaatl,MVIlA) anieonparad*ith thefinr editiaaaarften^ 
.■DTHew Te«u«e»^ Thieh have ktberlo been printed, nuoe (^ irite ON* 
•r SOOO^ It nean cfidamt ILat a nat loaaj tbouMid eopiea of iha MMiii 
le pristed nil dnAttd at a hiwpnae, beCire the hna ean, ta^MMl 
IvtnUed vkh Oe Mcred tabime-' 



iVwi ■ C*rrwif«ndbw slJ&Ifa, ifitfrJ Oetafer % UU. 
•ahnenowtkpkanretf MBGRiriDCDir fiiead'a reiNnnlMiM*! 
'M urt li naepdiB wluafa the modeni Gre^ tranrialioB bM had, bMb«M« 
QNda nrideot hnc, aad tbiiae of the Lenatj audit awHb moAmltM 
eMlBaeBUl&rSU1t.Wbai«aeaiaoaMofNa>are0eiTedhTlkaDMnfe 
MriaoB aapM* of ^liah be haa dinaaed i> a -immrT '-'rtilr iiiiMJfci 11^ 
— Jj n ip n t Variameotiietbanheea eonfaledto^VMtaUeMilM 
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The aame eoiTcap«ndent aftenrardi writei, dated March 26, 1812: « Agreeably 
to mjjpromise, I now haiten to aoquaint the Comnuttee of the British andToreiga 
Bible Society with some of the particulars respecting the execution of theia^portanl 
trust comraitt(^d to my charge---the otroulation of the inspired volume in these be- 
nighted parts of the earth; which has exceeded my expectations; having only ab«ut 
200 remaining out of the 950 Italian Testaments. The distribution of these ineiti- 
mable books was continue<l by me, without the least opposition^ till my departure 
from Sicilv. I Iiave received applications for them from various parts of the iifauid^ 
and have had the pleasure of forwarding them for distribution, to Palermo, Trapani, 
Miiazzo, Syracuse, Catania, Jaci Reale, Taormina, &c.; to Corsica, Sardinia, Zante^ 
Pattrass, (Jonstantinople, See be; as also to a number of French and NeapoUta^i 
Officers, kc, piisoners of war on their retum to Naples in June last** 

" Since my arrival here, on the 25th of August last, I have forwarded to Zmte^ 
66 Greek, and 58 Italian Testaments; and I am happy to say, that the wliole of tho 
Testaments and Bibles, with the exception of a few ItaUan, have been disposed ol^ 
by sale, and that I have applioatkniB for more in the different huiguages, partieolarly 
Greek. In sliort, 1 have received tlte most pleasing information from Zante, rei> 
pecting their disposal in the Ionian islands; and have no doubt, from the favourable 
accounts I have received, that there is a large fiekl <^ea in these istands for the sale 
tif tliese inestimable books. 

** I have witnessed with e4|ual pleasure the zeal and activity of oar friend Capt 

, in the distribution of the Scripture)^ &c. at this place, on float, kc; and am 

happy to inform you of our success in supply mg the prisoners of war, (1500^) at this 

place and at Gozo, with French and Itaban Scripturea^ with the consent and appro* 

batiou of the Agent'' 



s> 



From StQcklialm, dated October 24^ 1811. 

<* It will give you pleasure to hear that the 3500 copies have been sent off to 
Swedish Lapland; and we diuly exi>ect to hear of their having arrived at the several 
places of their destination. Tlie Consistory in Hemo'sand have issued out a printed 
circular letter, in reg^ to their transport into the countr>', and their distribution. 
The Russian ^vemment in Finland have also issued a procbunation in his Alajesty'a 
aame, authunzing their free importation into that country. These oircumstancea 
■re particularly gratifying^ as they manifiwt the readiness of the governments of 
both countries to encourage the circulation of the ScripHirM; fnd in regard to Ru» 
■a, 1 entertain sanguine hopes that they may ultimately lead to some exteoKVC plan 
for the general distribution of the word of me through that vast empire." 

From the Rev, J?. Kohbntuter^ one of the Moravian J^huUtwiei in Labradtr, 

dated Jwie 20, 1811. 

M I shouM have addressed the worthy Bible Society in a letter, had not the need* 
ful preparations for my voyage of discovery to the north taken up much of my time. 
Present thowe excellent men with mv most respectful and affectionate salotationsL 
Many affecting scenes took pUce when the Gospel of St. John was distributed 
among our Esquimaux^ and cheir English benefactors were mentioned to them. 
Tcan of gratitude ran down maqy a cheek; and tlicy expressed Uieir wonder and 
aatonislimcnt that there were friends in EngUnd who, thoup;h entirely unknown to 
them, yet wished to promote their eternal peace and hai)pmess, by sending thcQ 
the precious gift of the word of God. Some pressed the littie book to their bosons, 
and looked as happy as if they enjoyed a foretaste of heaven. Others attempted to 

Tier advantage 
such as could 




Some have written me very affecting letters. With the transUtion of the Gospel cf 
8t Luke Ihavc advanced to the 20th chapter." 

From Bishop Tenffstiifm, at Aho, in Finland. 

« Since writing to you last, I have received a letter from liis excellency Spcrandqr, 
concerning our proposed edition of the Fmnisli Bible whh standmg types; and have 
now die heartfelt pleasure to inform vou, that liis Imperial Majesty has not only 
graciously apiirovetl of our accepting die Britisli and Fordgn Bible Soinety'b gene* 
nrasly K^ci-ed gift of 5001. for difit imrpose, but fans atao, tsxm his ewn private purac^ 
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0»BKOMentolMrolMetoindMte«oveldtelBtiof o«trinkeM| wom^ oflhetftie- 




■ot Tit tWN reported to 0% and eiaiirihnwgnttontiMii inollMr«nN%te 
oij e otWUen mbut leif or in n demo ettainnd. H trnt^mmmm^ ««o are li* 
Ibraw4» tiuift die blanriM people onn^nd in Alp^iny e^ 

fa te neiriibooffiood of BagUtty willing^ eoMrilmte dMir pennj per vedt 



to itpij Um ooit ^a BAkrer Tcanionts fa anoUwr oaie| naaa^y In the vUriqr rf ' 
tfM anneroiis wwki at Neadi Al^^, a Bibfa AMoeiatfaa IM heos faedtaOMlai tie 
ghneamflBil ly.tiwPteoat9oBiety,a^liidiwehaYnreeiOHtefaye,waMia^ 
audifaQib on a ftatara oeeadon, to ilato tiiat the poor widifa ita ipliAKp m 

gtlM eontributiene of a peanr per aneelL node kf €he ntakmen, bat vfltftnlii* 
uitefaaid«ftliefiBrei9io^i^of tlieSoele^. Odierolgeet%beAIettem^ 
aoUeetion of the poor man's mite, and affording him a Bible or a,Teatamcn1^ nn 
]u>pe wiUbe attabed bj the fmaminationa making into the state of aoeietjl^ tfaae 
gnb-eommkteeftsudasaocialionsk i 

*• The absence, or the apparent absence, of all idea of aecoontableneai^ and tbfr 
extreme deprayity of the minds of some of our feHow-ereatores, become known to 
their more enlightened neighbours, and the necessity there is to endeavour to ii^fona 
Ihe miqdi of the nninstraeted by education, becomes more glaringly nbvioos, sad 
must excite the Christian to activity. But not the depravity only of his fi^fanr* 
creatures, does the Christian observer notice, be is cheu:^ in his task by thedEseo- 
veiy of facts of an opposite nature. Obe or two of this description It » giatifj i a g 
to record, as they are communicated to us through one of tliesub-commfttees. *An 



old man, (upwards of seventy-five years of age,) who is assisted to a tnflint MMngo 
fey die, pariah, has, within the Uft fifteen months, learnt to read hu Bible m his'aa- 




at uus latepenod ot nis existence, consulermg it as one of the greatest biesdngi of 
bis life. H« wife, (aged seventy-two years, ) is now learning her letters, in die hme 
of more fully partaking in the benefits arising from the pemsal of the Scriptures nr 
lierself; and, on a late occasion, emphatically expressed her strong preference fir a 
participation in this privilege, by holding out her hat with an air of enthusiasm, sad 
cxdaimmg; Tea! I would radier that I could read than to haye this hatfull of ndi' 
One other instance, no less pleasing, there is of a near n^^bonr^f theirs. * A poQB 
woman, (near sixty years of aae,; has been tau^t to read her Bible withm a^ 
nonths, {by a female lodger, the governess of a neighbouring charity-achodl^) 9 
Ae takes defig^t in the practice morning and evening.' In bH these cases, thefiflile 
Sociebr may be considered to have been the means by which they have been fir* 
vshetf widi the Holy Scriptures." 

The next extract is taken from the Report of the Liverpool Society, and serves 
MbfuDy to confirm all that has been sUted, of the prevaH^ag want of the Hbtr 
Barij^ues m this country. 

"The town itself uidependentbr of every more distant good which our comme^ 
-'' dtmioft nny «Blblo tis to Moomptiab, presents a vast field for the beaeTdad 



HEUGIOUS INTBUiTCBNCfe^FOKEIClff. 4jgg 



exertnu of tbb Societj. It appears, from an edboainatiQii of the booka of Hie So* 
dely for Bettmiiig the Conditkm of the Poor, that of 4380 familea, vhoae drMm* 
itBoeet have beeo mtertigated and reported l^ their yintenyODlj 1544 are powcMod 
cHfaer of Bible or Teatament No doobt there are many other famiHei, vhieh, ki 
io lim a popalatkn, the utmost aetivily and viiiilinee voald be liable to OTerlook» 
eqtu% destitute. Enough, therefore, jet remain; to stimulate the leal, and to ex- 
hamtthe resoorees, of Uiose vho wHl be appointed to conduct the bniinesB of the 
Society; much of ignorance remains' to be instructed; much of rcUgioos indUfereMT 
to be roused into action; much of vice and licentiousness to be subdued; mudi of 
poTerty and of affliction to be comforted. While we lament the darkness whidi 
still hangs over Htke minds of so many of our fellow-men, and intercepts eveiy rw of 
iupired truth, we are yet animated by the hope, that the dawn of a brighter daTt 
wluch gives the fair promise of a steadier light and a kindlier heat, has ahre%a]r 
appeared; and that the Sun of righteousness will shine forth, full orbed, and ia 
Unclouded splendour, on the dimness of our moral hemisphere. This hope rests fot 
its accomplishment on the universal diffusion of the Scriptures.** 

In the second Report of the Bristol Society, are inserted two letters, from whibb 
extracts are given in the Appendix. One of these letters is from the Rev. P. M. 
Procter of Newland, Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, and is addressed to the Secre- 
taries of the Society. 

<< I did not expect," he says, '< to have had oocanon to address you acain so aoom 
but immediately on the arrival of your valuable present of Bibles and 1 eftsmenti^I 
was surrounded by so many earnest applicants, diat in six days all the Bibles wei« 
digppsed of. The price put upon them, appeared to enhance their value; and so 
anxious were the poor to have them, that many borrowed the money through fear dT 
knag the opporUmitv. — * Thank God! I have at hist got a Bible,' was thor heart- 
felt exclamation. They considered it a blessing and a treasure." 

** The effects already excited by the circulation of the Scriptures among as^ hat# 
been very conspicuous I have unexpectedly found several individuals with their 
Bibles before them. A comparatively very full attendance at pubUck worslup 
appears to have been already produced by the powerful word df God;* and an 
aoeesaion of eighteen communicants, shows ah interest and emulation to partake of 
that happiness which a conformit^r with the precepts of Christ akme can ingpin and 
aecore. During my regular inquiries into the use made of the Bibles^ various intereit 
in the suUect has been of course discktoed; but I find that a favourable idea maj be 
formed of it Many instances of a daily perusal have appeared, and some zealously 
use their newly acquired treasure. — Scarcely a solitary instance of abuse has bees 
discovered, and a very greAt proportion of the book* are well cofered. A oomeroao 
body of poor individuals are didly gaining an increasing knowledee of the word of 
life, and many are the blessings and thanksgivings whichensne. Trie joy testified bj 
some for the opportuniQr of becoming acquainted with God's word, is very greM." 

The other letter^ in requesting a further supply of Bibles ai^ Testaments tot iV 

loUiary, stater. 

<*Last Friday we |;ave away a few Testaments furnished bf a friend. Sevetvl 

■oldiers went away disappointed. 



vho had appbed the Frid^ before, 
was soon exhausted. A pious soMier told me, 1 sboobl be anrprised to see the 
change which has taken place among his comrades, as twem^ nuj be fbupd atOBe 
time, while on guard, employed in reading their Bibles. He added, *Yan tmmtt 
oooeeive the good that is doing among us.' " 

The information contained in the following two letters is important. The finC is 
vom die Rev. John Owen, Cbaphun-general, to the Right Hon. N. Vansiltart 

** The sick of Lord WeUington's army are sent to Lisbon. IV oiv i si u n a of Che 
ocriptores, 8cc has been made by government for the Eogfishtroopaia tfaehoapilals 
^ere; but the German L^^ion, who are in great force in IViniial, and have nany 
^ia the same hoqMtals with the English soUiers, are wboOy deatiliito of the 
ocriptnrcs. I^ therefore, the Bibfe Society sfaoaU see fit to 



* In tiu natural efeet of the incrta»ed dUtribvti&n •fthe Seriptmm, we 

*ftihteauteofthtiacreaMcdcircidlatimi9fthel*raiftr'^t^ 

^f^^plaet. Penoiu -ohm are led to CTwrdH mUvnUbt dewx H ham ike fedb 
'^*"^* ^ tik eervicei vfthe Church. 



MMil»W;SgS?U»fin*il 1 III l ^lfc«hiipf. 

^ nt Matk Aoa *■ Bm Ik. MUm 

«I Mm HMvvl fmtn llic DrjNniturt 
•rte«>«f tiW Uoww tdnfinnf bv aid 

InwtkMMM CM inuTiH (hub |g thv 



■tk Aoa *■ Bm Ik. MUiih *■ I 

ttAt Ttn,1,- S<H!lr<y. 

Ilic Drnniturr of thr Britiih ^nil Foni^ Kblf Sarin, 
ipni by aidcneM aiwt eonvaletcfiM, m Boj-d Vat 



IV Sockt* ftr liia (OpaljF, m nhuUe tni » 
frnrnum^ l«II(M»ihe»bU0lh*liaiidi(<ll9«Oennmn Lutoa, ud MlKrC* 
MbMni«<*« fell MntNT, tBrwOi uid I will aM ■ faw wonfi <f >Mm aid o- 
KMto « fc BUM' timv. TtK |o«i) thit t* dam bfAoi «h«attfli« Ae Spripan 
*- ' — bAlb. Gdtirrniiiciit hu ntpiAed thr Btfiuki and (Mber na^jali Mb ' 
tm Wtmftn. EuUdi TdUnienlt, iBit RiUct; mnd a ^ekstiOB of Bdipaii 
i^ ft«B Ibc tlu puMUbcf) hv the Soeirlv for iwoMKi^ UliMiaB KoavlBlp, 



I^mMl ft«B ihc Uu publUbH) hv the Soeirly for nnMMKiu 
ta kMB Mdr, ■»! «n«>xu.'',I \,j il„- .>d,t^ri„.i„ ud the 



buhopef t^ndoB, in 



(MaMBf it b wldud canntailiM, tlimr ir fr«maadTieea(anaiB|M 
JilnA* *B BMi Md Ikr^DDi tniti to cadi odMr. 

•■ I Im«« OftB Aa Motf tt odM* twa aodid MttL ■■ a^ Nlu ta 
«M«hMwllnlranWin*^^MdlbprfOTApwirft m « 




WM«p»i«,pi' eM rTcd«pdr wpt » M d,»lheirde»CT*ctobe. .^ 

',ke. tawlMDihe Bibta were (n«^ bare uU Be, dMt Andeiiiclta 
■■■liiM tKBfcliiBfinw ll and iL^oicrlbeir thukauAMepiswudalM- 
itaUB pwmu «h« ban Mkca ■ pleii r B ta iMutJBg u than Aa aori 4f Ga4 

hAriwMiMlBwUdnbeniilkMMiBsdkDudofMarfart. TlMLfiH.aci' ' 
mdMed br Am book! ii nali M >U Uinaiw •oHta MuU doifa*.'* 

Frwm a C*mtptiultM, m 

« Ai ^ BritiA uul F«n9*n Bibk Soeiatr bi 
n MDMcnUe Munber fif BiUei ind ToMuncD 
Moenofwar H Ait depot, Idcemk mf du^hi 
tavUeh Ok; bne bren dMiiboted. 

■■Fori>iiiiT«Motb*pMt,numbenofdieBrUm«r>lHn«Bii 

liinddwSBlpttu**- AiMMDMl fiwadtbiittbatkeeHc^ fai«4«rU 
A— BfcrM|w«hh,roJt Ibe iiBa time to preneBt tW tot> ' 
I ptMvad eaa or two reipeeUbla oSoen «■ bard cf BMb ri>^ 



«|M npHMM a Mnasdnire to poMMB BBileflr TfWiiaiiM^fbhwwylBrti 
bMBeiiU Ub W Ua nadre eoontrr, I gfre him OBO.- 

w 1 woaU h«« hag lame to obaarre, that 1 do Mt U to mbiBae «w «|pgrtarir 
«f««teliftin>toPr*aaewith hiTalidii whennahMOopanaaitjroafa^I ^* 
MdiinnilVnUaoraTaMaBeaL Wkh NapaM to te &«ila «hM M«r« 
•raaeol, m adAtion (o duae I maotkoed Im b former kOer, the Barad Swhto" 
BrereadwithnaehainareMMeBliaa,aadIdaabtBattridinn(liralbaMit. ' 
CEwdi^agDlriateduiefeiMnlboapilBl diip, and wamocli ~ 
i^lbepoardiFiageBtivaateidiDgdie*"' . . - . 

b tor !"*■'■■»"> mi U French uid _ 
linde wUch masr i' Oxx fed to vl 
BiUe SanetT IkH eiUv4eA," 



Mpilal diip, and wMBoeliP h aaedW'—' I 
beKUeBthc7lBrInlb«irW«.Ihai«h«n I 
idGenBaii,cxprMlva«fliichi|h MMtrff*' I 
I wbMB the bMB^ uniw BiW* ^«W I 



BEUGIOUS INTELLtGCNCE^-DOMESmBC Mg 

dOUTH-WEST ESSEX AITXILIART BIBIiB SOeiETT. 

We notiee this Societf, amonr a long list which may not prove inlerestlnr to ill 
our Ameriean readers. In traUiy we ha;ve not room in our present aumSer. to 
atpproprtate to their detaib. Bat we select from the aocoant of the meeting in tvif 
of the above named Soeietf , the following paragraph as worthy of notiee. 

^The gallant Admiral, who filled the chair, observed, hi the coarse of his speech^ 
that as 9 seaman, he was not mudi used to puUiok speaking, and his professlMi iMt 
iiot the most likely to lead him to speak on refigioas subjects; but he was eonvlneed 
that the disb^bution of the Bible must be attended with the happest effects; and he 
could add, from his own observation in die navy, that there was the highest State of 
discipline on board those ships in which the Bible was most read." 

A considerable sum of money was subscribed, and tlie proceedings of the day ap* 
peared to create a great interest in the minds of those who were present. Th3» ife 
utsfiurth Auxiliaiy Bible Society that has been established in the county of 



SUPPLY OF BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS TO THE NAVY. 

The following paragraph relating to the British Navy we insert with pleasnre^— 
** A distribution of books of devotion is to take place in the navy, in the following 
proportions, vi^. one copy of the New Testament, two Conunen Ptajet^BockM^ and 
two Psalters, for a mess of eight men; and one Bible to every two messes.** 



DOMESTICK. 



We must apologize to our readers for the very scanty portion dS matter ve hate to 
jay before them under this head. Beside having already exceeded the bocuids o^ 
•or proposed publication, which is one cause tor our drawing more alnnptly to a 
tlose, we have. In troth, no great VMrUity of f)om««Uok F«ligio«M i n t e lli g tn e e bcfei t t . 

OS.— We should be glad if the religiously dii^08c4» of all denominations, would fa* 
roar ns with any eommunications that may come undor their notice^ for this do- 
partment. In particular, we hold out the invitation to the membeos-of the Bible aM 
MissioQary Societies of our country, to forward to us an account of their different 
iaaeeting8 and transactions. These will always be thankfully receUedi.and fiv^oU^ 



The following we extract from an Address delivered befove the Washh^gtm Bmm» 
volent Society of Princeton, by Samuel Bayard, Esq. — After having expatiated im. 
glowing and affeetionafte language,— the perusal of whi^ has been not a little in- 
terestmg to uSy-^-on the character of our beloved and kmiented potttioal >Parei|t^ 
Ihe OnSoor goes on to observe: 

We have now eontemplated oar bebved WASHnroroir as amiHtafy cfaie^and at 
the first magistrate e£ our republick. Let us further view him in the retirement of 

E'vate life, practismg those useful and amiable virtnesj, which have given a finish lo 
exalted character. 

** A Christian u the hishest style of man," and Washington was a real Christiao. 
Too sincere- to profess what he did not believe, and too great to be ashamed of what 
lie did belieye, h« neycjr hj^taM to Atow, by a^ open prafessiHif lifi decided 






itaefctDcnl to iTic rptlgton of Ihe eran.* How eomUnt iml regular wai hii useni- 
un OD the dutiei oS publick wonbiii, aoil how inlcniD uhI devout wu hii depnv 
nunl while tbiu ciigiigc4- On entering ouan^imnorUnttrun, nith vhureyeRMi ' 
tnil hiuailitj' <lid be look up to the Fmhcr ol liffil for hii pudanee and fanaR lof 
never did he aanounce aor agnal iiiibliek bleaiiig tn hla counlryr without gralefallf 
woriliing il to the iDcrcUuliDterinailionofan Alraijcht)' BeBcfactor. 

lBhi«firttQffiruilact«sPre«iilenti)fUi* Uuilnl Stately he widresied " Usfrrreaf- 
Mpt>liutk>iu>" (these are Lh ovd vord>,) " to that Alm^tj Being nho raletarW 
the ODiTenr, and who prtiideiin thecouiuiiU of naUoni, and «ho»e providenltal iU' 
can ■upplr eieiy human defect, for lui btoediction oil the government of the Unilad' 
Blittci. that ever; imtrumenl cioplajed iii iti admiiuHnitkni, nught execute vitk' 
HMrM the runelioni allotled to hia charge." — And after having imputed to On-' 
rma hii acntiflienii on the impoiunt occasion, whicb [ben brought them tOKther, 
Ee vould not " take hla leave o( them without once num rcaortiog to the beaaa 
pamitnf the human race, in humlrie BUppUcatian thatlui divine bl^uog night M' 
readered coospicuoui in the temperate oonniltatiou, and tlie viae meMorea^* 
whkli the aucceu nr the gnvcninient muat depend." ' 

Oh, nr CAUiitryl when this immortal man reaigned the robe of citil mthorit;-** 



AcMrt ^« l«Mr>M tl« &ita»4 dWMf JlOrdl S, ma. 
-iTCMlNdMalhw tatter fa*: — '. ymuiy utitmi^aA^'itmU . 

EnptaMb HaMtfanette m UcMed nth einna ^woB tf dbte ptw»b 
)lwWw«rfi>g*l»Mp,fl>a»crittoWDawM.I»«Ait«Wifcwt«|!»»^Jt«™M 



oteMavWteeABomdpilntwinafJdwmk. bmunrnhaMtaAAMM 
tart* ordw Swc tfNew-Votk, the oot^Muii^aCGad'a SiMt Und^hn » pd^ 
Awn the Mnnc hold! of Satan'* kkploin. la the town of Homt, tbwwtm 
riwe, 100 penODi were admiUsd into tlu Chunh at one linic, and ■■ liMV BMC tM 
MMeted U 1M tdmined « the next oommBniout Mid, bleaed be G«^ we da Ml 
wiOMiDttokAdfbUmetejm thtaplaee. About fimr weeki asvlhan wnadq 
(f Itvcrfor therevinlof religimiiObMrTedl^lfaeChanhbme. IIUdteH 

the raettnitttM made tg froiAiiyftn «f lie prvadence tf Gaj, k wo* nafc« 
hdicMrinmlHtmttatim. Let (ton.ie ontmaeAcBtd lOautdtu AeJk B ia ^ - 
fotualaimfromMiiirevJerlelteTIn ihe gMiemauri of tta terrnnUaau^miil- 
^tjar Um t t m m a nd of the .^nerkan arng^^ The free aMoatiait tf MIW I i 

l^nw S mimAa rrf mi rfimii/ r n w i n r ir fi - rtrjirnfi ■ iijTiiiiainf tfiiniiiiii , 

tf« grnring lAeraSls ef «eMfmm»~(md aiam alL lie pore and benimMMfr 
mAOoa,iiavehada mdi»nabisiafiua\aenmaMnd,tmdiacrttuedUitliim^ 

•irtwmm3etifMieameitpraBer,thai Gi>dvmldhai>eymt,a»idtl^ttau»er 
■wtiCt yttf fmi de, ik Um hob/ piiuetim! and that lie TmnUd inctine lAeAsorM/ 
tittiaxaMUeutlitau a tp6it vf niHrdinaliiin, and atedience la jinieni m lM,li ■ 
mUrtabta^rMherbfgeWVK and lave far one auther ftr t^ir JdhwdHtOt 
»f ^ Vaud Statetia Utrge, arutpai-licularb/ fir their h^/iren-aiha hone lenid 
mlieJSeldj andfinaUti, Ihkt lie ■aould mttt sradmulu 6»fltiuedla diifottiatll 
to dajattUe — (a lave nwq — and la demean mrtehet with that charilg, huKlS^ 
andpadJuJi temper efmiTidvhichTBere Ihe characleriitickao/lAe^mBiiilitwi 
our bleaaed relipcm, -witheuta hamble imitatiim af whate exan^intbeteMfgt, 
tie can itetier hope te he a ha/gv natim. 

Ihaoe the hanear to be, -aith mudtettetiaandretpect. Sir, 
Too- excaHoKifi vuut ohedient amroU, 

GEO. WASaU^TOX 
Befd-<iMH«rh flhcbwgh, Jiae IB, 1783.^ . , 



REUGIOUS INTmX16larCE^IX)MESTKH(. jMt 



appoiiited about a wedc, and so tnie u the word of God, that he vill antwe* bcfive 
we eally that at the prayer-meetiiig^ we reoeiTed the mtel%eiice^ that daring tlM 
week preeedmgnx periODS Were fudef Mteniii infiplireaiktal. iVom that time^ tiie 
work hai beeo gradually oa the inereate— there are probably as many as 90, who 
are inquuing the way to Zkm: among ttM^' we ha^e reason to hope three or fioor 
ha^e passed from death unto life. The change for the better is very ereat amoog 
refigkius people. Blay a gracious God preserve us from despising the day of smiu 
tfaii^ while we are anzkraslylookiilg forward fii^ greater dungs than these." These 
are glad tidings indeed! WhU wonderful display of divine mercy is it^ that in the 
midst of war, confusioo, and wickedness the Sb^ Spirit should be thus poured out 
on any part of our guiltjr l>ud. 

<* The rerival of reli|pon continues here. It has not duninished; but it does not ia^ 
creasy as iast as we are anxiously looknig fiaf. Thirteen will be taken into our 
Church the next Sabbath, and about 14 or 15 in the upper Church; 100 attended at 
tf Utti iMieling keU for {riBrsoni undef reKgioas ^erefses. P^xtfessbM appear to (e 



l eu aed se weU as Miers-Hi number meet every Tbonday evening for prayer, Mik' 
and appear miMh engaged. Thftl is a token for good: ms^ a Holy God oiuie tbft' 



doodtoeoive^ tke whole hnML** 



Extrmt tfakmt f^Him apiavt fikni ht EWtabeih^Toim, dated 

ihh^ 1819. 

''I&i^^theliAppineirtoinlbrmyoi^ t&atttlu^ been a viBrysdIeiDin winter wi&o^ 
i>-Th€ Loi*d has doiie and is dfobg great tiiuigs for uil^ whereof we are gEid^Mot 
less than ISO souls are no# djieeply impressed itMA seifloudy' Saqiuniig the waytof 



£x&actrfaktierfrom Mr. VTUBerfirce, t(f Great Stritain^ to a Memfiet^iU 
SiSle SodetycfMtbl^eriey^dated lOih S^t. 1812. 

« And-ndw my dear.Su^ let me hope that yon win sympadiise in the deep oto* 
eem with which my heart has been saddened in the afflwtii^ phjopeet of aw# 
between our two countrieiF— Would to God, (I use not thiasolemn name, witiioiitw 
utmost seriousness,} that some son of meekness would err out, ** Sirs ye are 
Brethren," and who might have wei|^ ekdIigA with your rulers, to awaken t&sai 
to a due impression of the evils of war and the (lessings of .peaee.«*AiMl I must wef 
if any admonitions can have thb effect, it maybe expeeted flram' some admirable pa- 
Mrs^ one of wfakeh^ f think espeoialiy e»oeOe&t» which iraapubfiAed inBoitdil>-» 
Surely, my dear Sir, surehr there is, both on yoitr «ide of the water and on 0Hk%'«8 
mneh eonaidention' aa to di^ole each to eater lairfy into the aitnalionqf the' otf^ 
and tobeaome sensible that gnuitmg there may be on each side eanae for eoaaplptaC 



athnt nothing but the extreme degree of picionorsame wbrae principle 
1 to its being deemed an adequate motive for bringhig on both coimiea UMi 
■reatest of aB hMnan evil% the eonsnmmatinn» as it too commonly k^ of dnrtalitfi 
Bea and erimesb which getkerafiy prodnes their aeveral punidlBieiitk—*!. cannot bttfe 
■tdedge a' confident hope that the cxeeUent kistitaitian% whiohwene the priadi|iil 
enbject of your letter, may tend tocement a close anrthnftngfiiendAinhetireen en^ 
two eoontricL and have the bleasedeffiSct of diffiisuig with Siei^ordtiie Spirit dbo 
of the €tod of k»ve/-Iainire yon I consider oAr Bible Societies^ afad tlUf stmnoH^ 
which hi spite of prejndice they have reeeifie^ 8i an indiMtiOBofattdtofmMl* 
donee, which fills me with hope and joy.** 
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otcrthc rdrcMiiw imir. 

Tbe dBperaar Napoleon mwle thh relHBt under gnaler diaulisnlagi;> ihuilc^ 
wkfa vbioh be hu had lo contend is hii uUmidiliig coune of miliUiy eiploili. Ha 
MMi il, j™— itmit mtn the hearl uf the Rusuin empire b; the ijiLeiD ofreutit i 
whielt M RMrim 10 iteadlly pQnued,ifMwl IhenuFlva notooh unable towppon 
tte rig—n it the sUuuc, but eniirelf dcptiied of ^niTisioni for thetaadiei, ud 
preTe»4«» fcr tbeir honeL — Is thii mrniie conffitioB be commenced hit Rtreit, . 
puiued hj doiid* 1/ Ranoa, uniiDg wtumi Ihe Coaacb have made (benuelKi 
«MT ■■~nT''~inf. himang the enem]' in *D ^UreBtion, horuiii^ oD \ut Hufa, ud 
iMmmMliU liiw in all bii pmet. — The acoMUiMofwiGb ■ precipitate and dbuCcoii 
Rtrcat mul it taanc be onnTiued, md it would be dtSoolt for ui to Dte ■ pltia 
Md coDChD NUMDCBt of il, vhich vonld it the Mine time be entitled to Oxe cbin oT 
■uaran. Stiflioe i( to uf thai tha Ruaiui bad donbttea pased the NiemeD, bai 
■Mbenliok aesmnla of their twnog readied the Vittitla. Meiad nf 
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ThaaamapBfAhdnaJMw^Hiafd uiir Mi L hMt FrB hfci J fcMW a tlMi' 
tMNhlct aBd aoasli *e t>n» w meaoB efuavtAiat *tdi fnaWn te ivhr 
^UM, ]Mt It imean faM dw nriow riMBBUMbdte« s (kat Ihv WMtU 
hpiMhnhrilMlhMiaennbaraf pihcBenakMaMlaL Wbda MtfalM 
Mb !• die Ml af bMdrt iBd, tt DM dte pInN «nfie4 W &• VmA H dM» 
**attartBliMiMitfMMBmriaaKadSMm«cm*-Ai^#xM»tf«lB fm 
i»«Mii lr Taala U aMaBBmMnTrfFr«d«ea MT i wOii M iJ ,»i wi l n J<ftw 
h tb* •MH nrtba IMi DsnaibK-. 

nebpetaQrAleiaBdM-kad«rfBndBlnTaraOIVIOOI<rc*t>Mpa. 
. ««>.irtan^ •oamaiai« &e Pmriaa foraas had daieMed U Ite B«i» 
«A As ^Hla btw indw Iw acMUUDd, ecndMnig of SWWO M«, 



QBEAT BBITADT. 

ii Banl Hia^MH Uie Ftiaae BcKDt hai i« 
AT* WBd JuDM7 Mb. Ul!^ wl«di b to be 



■H I T tfMgEKwtthn^^lAMariBJdwJeahf^iMrfwar. Tlh faMia t 

dnwn q^ WB onderttaBd, bv Sir vkaiT GMl ya m^ea^ a(laneT«a«4 kM 



TffiW OF PUBliCK AFVAIRS^DOMESTiCB: |y(|7 

-which are merely criminatiTe of our adminiatration, or which are intended aa retorta 
«n the meange above alkided ta But we cannot so digfatly notice the princ^iea 
which the declaration holds oat to the world, as those frooi which the Britiih moh 
▼emment can never depart ** A blockade duly notified, and supported ht an aae» 
<|uate naval force/' — the right of neutrals to trade with Great Bntain without sub- 
jecting the neutral flag to be denationalized, by a foreign power,r-the riefat of Great 
Britain to retort on a belligerent, although such retaliation may affect the interests 
of a neutral,— «nd her claim to search neutral merchant-ships in time of war, and 
take from them her (yum mbjects, are the only pretensions brought forward in thia 
* defBlaration.'— lliese points have never, we beueve, been disputed by our govern- 
ment. 

In addition to this temperate, and we hope, on both sides conciliatory state paper, 
it is with much pleasure we notice that the orders in council were rescinded mr the 
'cabinet of St James, previous to its havine received information of a declaration of 
war on our part When, to these, we add the reflection, that the two govemmenti 
were onee neariy agreed on an adjustment of the present only remaismg subjeet of 
contentioo, the unpressment of seamen from our merchant vessels by British ships 
of war, we cannot conceal the joy with which we anticipate that peace will ihocdy 
again extend her < olive wand' between the two countries. 

By the last accounts the greatest activity reigned in the navy yards of Great Bri- 
tain in preparing ships of war for the American station; a conaderable number of 
74*8 were cuttmg down, intended for frigates capable of coping with ours. 



FRANCE. 

After the return of the emperour Napoleon to hia capital, he remained two di^ 
without appearing in publick, and then, Ton Sun(Uy») received his Conservative 
Senate, who, from the foot of his throne, felicitated nim on his return. They then 
decreed 100,000 men to be levied' from the different former conscrrotions^ and 
100,000 from the conscription of 1814; beside placing at the disposal of his majeshr 
the 100 cohorts of national jruards which form a \oaj of 50,000 men. With this 
iid(fitional force it appears France intends again meeting the Russian fbrees in a 
spring campaign: and, if we may credit the statements in the Moniteur, she has 
been engbled to march a considerable additional body of troops into the Penfaisala. ' 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The French have abandoned Valentia, and the English and Spanish foraes which 
have remained in considerable numbers at AJicant, are now assembling in diat pro* 
Tince. 

Lord Wellington has been lo Cadiz, to confer with the Cortes on the plan of fu- 
ture operations for the combined armies. The result of this visit has heen, that 
50,000 Spaniards are to be placed at the disposal of his lordship, to be disciplined 
and oomnumded by British officers. AU thie Spanish generals are placed by the 
Cortes under the command of Lord Wellington. Gen. n^esteros who refused lo 
obev this order, has been imprisoned in the fiortress of Ceuta* His lordship j^ BOW 
with the army on the frontiers of Portugal 



DOMESTICK, 



Our National Legislature which m^ in November, rose on the 4th of Marcih, 
at which time their functions expired. In looking over the acts of the session, the 
most striking appear to be, that hy which the bonds given to the government for 
property imported from Great Bntain were cancelled, by which act a vast number 
of our merchanu have been relieved from partial distress, or ruin; an act for obtidn- 
Ing a \om of nzteeo iqUionB'of dolhirs, inta aa act for th^e regubtioa of seamea on 
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nlat* fnttptlXj ■»■■ 

dbe ^ PraUeU oftlu Unttwl Sutci, biruig bci^u |>iTviauilj ohouD bj > laajariij 
Cbc gldiemiMjop^Unl (KCUTTTDEra aitioB tbr deeUrtlion of wvigUnilGreU 



_ _ te nrufEKint aiLibitiOD of the coipcTCiur of Biiuia. bi . „ 



SUffO, vit^M kmH'inr^l" Ike fut be tbould tukc — luiovin^ (he iniponin: 
arSatvO UlbseraMi to BuMh ami to each other, dopaiehtd ■ mew-'ngtr la Uj 
ininlq. TJi^ in itffrr Y'lNngr- f--n--"'''-- -"— -* — -■■— - We rejoice id ki: 
Am tm -T-^'-'—T pnpcation appciart (o luti: been ie(in>>B<i *? ■""' B<Kemi]i»ii' 
ThM ■MtlBDUVa *Uof wtUMD arc mcnof aekDDwleilRilUIeiits,tnd eaeb uf ■Lict , 
«■ b«Ii*>c, d^n in lomc pgioU in h* politiaal eroed [r«ai the Mh«r, are u»kea ot 



iniMq. TJi^ in itffrr Y'lNngr- f--n--"'''-- -"— -* — -■■— - Werrjaic« 
A« tm wwUiatnrT luy '" " ' "" 

ic pgiDU in h* politiaal erBed^m the Mh«r, are uokea 

td immnliMalT to St fdenbarg, there to meet tbe dep 

. nd tdjiut our di&reneo under the cju of the empuu 

lail bnat* to which th«>e btn dvindied^ the conunon mpn, 

ac/the too -' -- -■- 
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ttlioo of 6raM Briliio, and tdjiut our di&reneo under the cju of the empuuur 

AkMader. Tha uuUbnDU to which tli«K b«tc dvindied^ iht -"- 

(be eommnn IntarHti of the two enontrieii the dentoralizine o. 
binalnp whHh an> likrlj to mult, uader Ditioe f mvidcDo:, rrom anucc/puu; 
tfi tbMt ar* likely U the iiRacat mutueDt to iuSueuce ttte two BBTcmtaeoU in be- 
eamiDC ~"'"-M w aaeh olht^r. 

The drtail ofoor mililiry traoMctlnni on land nnce th« eommcnHinmt of die 
ynseut war, ia an unl'nnunalr ime. The nuTender of Gfd. Halli the dtfcit ud 
capture of cair little tnaj atQufentlottu,iii.d«-Cal.Van Rennelaeri the failure ol 
Cm 9m;lhi thi: -Icl^al and dt'truetioii of the font under Gea. W>nebe>ter al Die 
TiHir RaUini ibe capture of Ogdenaburg, are *a DUUjdittflcnwhich car lawlirBi]' 



Od Ihn olhrr hand, our liUlc am hai atlaineda reapecUbility khich vai begtonUc 
todwitidia ■iocc the fame acquire'! bj it alTripoU, aitdthc naval war oT'SS agaliui 
Om FrcDch. The capture of (he Alert, the Guerriere, llie Mscedoiiian, the Jan, 



todwitidia ■iocc the fame acquired bj it alTripoU, aitdthc naval war oT'SS agaliui 
"-Frtnoh. The capture of (he Alert, the Giierriere, liie Mar-'--"- ■'-- ' — 

reuock, the Frdick, ha»e taih added lo the glory of the , 
fDDU|h in even iniUuiee, cieept the UN, the Amcrium ihlpofwar na> uccn >ii|r 
^our In her adteraariei in (be vd^t oTmctgil and DDraber of her creni jellliei 
Tictmiea have thown tliatihe ilfnencan navy iiponKiacdofahiehdegreea braier 
cooliMB, ant above all diieipline and (lull in naral taelicki, (o wliich ctco her «ani 
eat frieiidi did not i^ve her olajin. 

rery powerful Britiah oaTalionw if luvanotirooMU, blockading the Deliwin 



not eite her olaim. 
A eery powerf ulBritiah oaTalionw if luvanotirooMU, blockading Ih 
at Cba^eake, CharieMoo, S. C^ and u report "<>* '*)'>> Kew-YoH 
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